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Introduction 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  This  afternoon 
the  Committee  will  hear  testimony  from  two  panels.  The  first  panel 
will  address  the  programs  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  second 
panel  will  address  the  programs  of  the  Reserve  Forces. 

We  welcome  our  first  panel  to  the  Committee  today.  The  Honor- 
able Deborah  R.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Af- 
fairs; Major  (general  Raymond  F.  Rees,  Acting  Chief,  National 
Guard  Bureau;  Major  Greneral  Donald  W.  Shepperd,  Director  of  the 
Air  National  Guard;  and  Major  General  John  R.  D'Araujo,  Director 
of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  Committee,  but  we  have  a 
series  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  today  so  we  will 
have  to  expedite  things  a  little  bit.  We  will  put  your  statements  in 
the  record  and  if  you  will  sumniarize  them  for  us,  we  will  proceed 
quickly  and  we  will  try  to  get  you  out  of  here.  Ms.  Lee,  please  pro- 
ceed. 

Summary  Statement  of  Ms.  Lee 

Ms.  Lee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  before  you  today  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  what  our  Reserve  components  are  doing  for  the  country.  The 
Reserve  Chiefs  and  I  would  like  to  deliver  one  opening  statement 
and  then  each  of  the  Reserve  Chiefs  will  be  very  brief,  leaving  the 
maximum  time  for  questions. 

(1) 


ROLE  OF  THE  GUARD  AND  RESERVES 

Secretary  Perry  recently  testified  during  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing that  both  the  Reserves  and  the  Guard  must  play  an  indispen- 
sable role  in  our  military  planning  for  the  future,  particularly  with 
the  downsizing  that  is  taking  place  with  our  active  duty  forces.  I 
would  like  to  cover  four  separate  topics  for  you  very  briefly. 

First,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  our  strategy  through  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  and  how  we  intend  to  use  the  Reserves  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  some  actions  we  are 
taking  in  the  area  of  readiness,  which  is  our  number-one  priority 
in  DOD. 

Third,  our  efforts  to  increase  the  accessibility  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents as  we  look  to  utilize  them  more. 

And  fourth,  a  few  words  about  a  relatively  new  area  that  we  are 
working  very  hard,  the  area  of  what  we  call  civil  military  coopera- 
tion. 

RESERVE  MISSIONS 

First,  under  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  did  recognize  and  did  specifically  size  the  Re- 
serve components  for  three  very  important  missions:  first,  to  be 
able  to  fully  integrate  with  the  active  forces,  to  be  able  to  fight  and 
decisively  win  two  major  regional  conflicts  should  we  come  to  that 
point  in  this  country;  second,  we  have  forces  that  are  available  to 
meet  domestic  missions;  and  third,  forces  for  what  we  call  strategic 
insurance,  because  all  too  often  we  find  ourselves  preparing  to  fight 
the  last  war  instead  of  looking  ahead  and  hedging  our  bets  against 
what  the  next  war  might  be  like. 

In  the  Bottom-Up  Review  review  process  we  also  moved  away 
from  the  old  strategy  for  reducing  Reserve  forces  that  came  to  be 
called  proportional  reductions.  You  in  Congress  told  the  DOD  that 
this  was  not  a  proper  way  to  proceed  for  the  future,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  new  team  in  the  Pentagon  agrees  with 
that. 

COMPENSATING  LEVERAGE  STRATEGY 

So  we  too  have  rejected  that  strategy.  Instead,  we  opted  in  favor 
of  a  new  strategy  called  compensating  leverage.  What  compensat- 
ing leverage  means  is  that  we  will  use  the  Reserve  forces  in  the 
future  to  specifically  reduce  the  risks  associated  with  a  smaller  ac- 
tive force  and  to  capitalize  on  the  fact  that  they  are  less  expensive 
to  maintain  in  peacetime.  This  means  our  challenge  is  to  assign  to 
the  Reserves  the  proper  missions  that  maximize  their  strengths 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  resources  they  need  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Very  briefly,  what  does  this  mean  for  the  Reserve  components? 
For  the  Air  Reserve  forces,  although  we  are  coming  down  in  fight- 
ers, we  will  be  specifically  applying  compensating  leverage  and  in- 
creasing their  involvement  in  strategic  airlift  and  refueling,  two 
areas  where  the  Reserves  have  served  extremely  successfully  in  the 
past. 


For  the  Naval  Reserve,  compensating  leverage  means  that  we 
are  going  to,  for  the  first  time,  place  a  carrier  in  the  Reserve.  We 
also  will  be  having  our  Naval  Reserve  more  involved  than  ever  in 
the  area  of  mine  countermeasures.  And  by  fiscal  year  1999,  which 
is  the  period  that  the  Bottom-Up  Review  covers,  we  will,  by  the  end 
of  that  period,  have  the  most  modern  Naval  Reserve  fleet  that  we 
have  ever  known,  ships  fully  compatible  and  able  to  work  alongside 
the  active  duty  Navy. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  Bottom-Up  Review  directed 
the  reinstatement  of  the  reinforcement  mission  and  the  forces  to  go 
with  that  mission.  Under  the  old  Base  Force  Plan,  these  forces 
would  have  been  lost,  but  again,  we  have  reinstated  those  forces 
under  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

On  the  Army  side,  the  compensating  leverage  notion  strength- 
ened the  traditional  combat  role  of  the  Army  Guard,  most  notably 
through  the  15  enhanced  readiness  brigades.  In  addition  to  those 
15  brigades,  other  forces  would  also  be  available  for  strategic  insur- 
ance, and  of  course  all  of  our  forces  are  at  all  times  available  to 
answer  the  call  when  disaster  strikes  here  at  home. 

I  might  just  point  out  that  for  the  first  time  the  DOD  has  recog- 
nized the  state  mission  as  being  a  very  integral  and  important  part 
of  our  national  security.  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  we  fully  sup- 
port that,  and  are  working  with  the  National  Guard  on  that. 

Similarly,  the  Army  Reserve  under  the  Bottom-Up  Review  will 
take  on  an  increasingly  important  and  early  deploying  role  on  the 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  side.  They  will  also 
help  us  a  great  deal  more  in  the  area  of  total  Army  training. 

Although  the  Reserves  in  each  instance  will  be  reduced  between 
now  and  1999,  this  compensating  leverage  strategy  means  that 
they  will  not  be  reduced  as  much  as  the  active  components  and  as 
a  result  the  total  force  of  the  future  will  rely  more  on  the  Reserves 
on  a  personnel  basis  than  we  do  today. 

ARMY  RESERVE  AND  ARMY  GUARD  RESTRUCTURE 

In  the  wake  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  jointly  announced  a  follow-on 
plan  to  restructure  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve. I  wanted  to  describe  that  plan  to  you.  There  are  three  key 
parts  to  the  plan. 

First,  there  are  overall  reductions  in  both  the  Army  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve.  By  the  end  of  1999,  the  Army  Guard  will  reach 
a  level  of  367,000  and  the  Army  Reserve  a  level  of  208,000,  for  a 
combined  total  of  575,000.  This  compares  with  about  670,000 
today,  so  we  still  have  a  way  to  go  between  now  and  1999  in  our 
downsizing. 

Second,  the  Guard  will  be  more  specifically  focused  on  its  tradi- 
tional core  competency,  which  is  combat,  preparing  for  wartime 
combat.  And  they  will  also  continue  to  perform  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense in  terms  of  peacetime  domestic  emergency  assistance,  and  as 
such,  will  continue  to  have  combat  support  and  combat  service  sup- 
port units. 

To  make  all  this  possible  under  that  smaller  end  strength,  some 
unit  structure  which  is  currently  in  the  Reserve,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Guard.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  units  which  would 


cross  over,  the  Guard  would  pick  up  some  artillery,  aviation, 
mechanized  infantry,  armor  and  special  forces  units,  all  of  which 
have  either  that  combat  orientation  or  are  very  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  state  mission  and  emergency  assistance.  So  the 
Guard,  in  point  two,  is  focused  on  combat  and  domestic  emergency. 

Point  three  is  the  Army  Reserve  part  of  the  story.  The  Army  Re- 
serve in  the  future  will  be  specifically  focused  on  its  core  com- 
petency, which  has  traditionally  been  combat  service  support.  In  so 
doing,  certain  unit  structure  which  is  currently  in  the  Guard  will 
transfer  to  the  Reserve.  By  that  I  mean  units  including  medical, 
signal,  military  police  and  transportation  units. 

There  has  been  lot  of  talk  of  late,  about  the  cost  of  this  plan.  I 
would  like  to  assure  you  that  this  plan  will  not  result  in  the  cre- 
ation of  any  major  new  units  or  in  any  major  new  facility  require- 
ments. In  terms  of  the  costs,  we  have  scrubbed  the  numbers  hard 
and  are  very  confident  that  it  will  cost  less,  and  we  think  substan- 
tially less,  than  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  even  that  includes 
the  costs  that  you  would  have  in  any  sort  of  a  downsizing  environ- 
ment, such  as  the  transition  costs  and  environmental  costs. 

I  don't  think,  at  least  not  in  my  judgment,  that  this  is  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  when  you  consider  that  ultimately  through  this  plan 
we  will  save  billions  of  dollars  through  reducing  forces  that  we  will 
no  longer  need  for  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

The  best  part,  I  believe,  is  that  through  this  plan  we  have  al- 
ready been  able  to  free  up  $800  million,  which  we  have  then 
ploughed  back  in  our  POM  directly  to  improve  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  readiness  in  very  concrete  ways,  such  as  full-time  support, 
increased  OPTEMPO  and  higher  levels  of  depot  maintenance.  So 
$800  million  has  been  ploughed  back  to  improve  our  readiness. 

OFF-SITE  AGREEMENT 

One  final  point  concerns  the  process  used  to  develop  it.  Unlike 
the  past,  when  the  different  parts  of  the  Army  family  fought  among 
themselves  about  how  to  restructure,  how  to  downsize,  this  particu- 
lar plan  was  developed  through  great  discussion  and  unprece- 
dented cooperation.  The  Active  sat  down  with  the  Guard,  who  sat 
down  with  the  Reserves,  who  sat  down  with  the  major  Reserve-ori- 
ented Associations,  and  they  not  only  shared  in  a  problem  but  in 
a  problem-solving  environment  and  together  they  hammered  out  a 
plan.  That  plan  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Army  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  last  point  I  would  offer  on  it  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  there 
are  pieces  of  the  plan  which  everyone  likes,  and  everyone  dislikes. 
Yet,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  very  much  a  package  deal.  If  one  part 
unravels,  I  suspect  the  entire  plan,  and  the  broad  support  will  also 
unravel. 

DOWNSIZING  OF  THE  RESERVES 

With  greater  reliance  on  the  Reserves,  it  is  important  that  they 
be  ready  and  accessible,  and  I  would  like  to  cover  that  briefly.  In 
the  area  of  readiness,  let  me  talk  people.  As  we  restructure  and 
downsize,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  take  care  of  our  people.  We 
are  very  committed  to  that  and  we  mean  it.  We  will  accommodate 
those  who  are  able  to  move  into  other  positions  and  we  will  also 


provide  transition  benefits  for  those  who  will  leave  us.  We  have 
fully  funded  those  transition  benefits  for  1995. 

In  the  area  of  recruiting  and  retention,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  publicity  about  downsizing,  uncertainty,  and  cutbacks  have 
coupled  together  to  send  the  wrong  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  message  that  somehow  we  are  no  longer  hiring  in  DOD. 
That  is  not  true.  While  we  will  be  smaller,  there  is  a  continuing 
need  to  attract  high-quality  people,  so  that  is  our  challenge.  The 
challenge  will  be  for  our  recruiters  to  get  out  there  and  get  the 
word  across  through  the  advertising  dollars  that  we  have,  and 
through  the  resources  that  support  them. 

We  are  well  positioned  to  capture  active  component  people 
comming  off  of  active  duty.  That  is  good  news  for  us  and  so  we  will 
emphasize  more  of  our  efforts  to  attract  those  prior  service  person- 
nel. The  quality  of  our  enlisted  accessions  is  still  very  high  and  pro- 
grams like  the  bonuses  and  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  help  us  enor- 
mously in  that  effort. 

In  terms  of  retaining  the  high  quality  force  that  we  already  have, 
we  are  doing  quite  well  by  and  large.  Keeping  these  people  on  duty 
is  very  important.  It  keeps  our  training  requirements  down,  so  we 
will  continue  to  closely  monitor  our  retention.  But  so  far,  on  the  re- 
cruiting and  retention  side,  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape  today.  Our 
challenge  is  to  watch  the  danger  signs  on  the  horizon. 

ENHANCED  READINESS  BRIGADES 

Let  me  say  something  about  enhancement  for  early  deploying 
forces.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  recognized  that,  unlike  the  Cold 
War  period  where  everybody  had  to  be  ready  very  early  on,  in  the 
new  world  environment,  not  all  forces  need  to  be  equally  ready,  be- 
cause not  all  forces  will  deploy  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  we 
are  trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  aligning  our  peacetime  readiness 
levels  with  those  units  that  are  most  likely  to  deploy  first.  That 
means  that  we  will  be  giving  priority  in  the  future  for  readiness 
directed  toward  our  early  deploying  support  units  and  our  En- 
hanced Readiness  Brigades  in  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Let  me  stop  you  there  Ms.  Lee  and  ask  these  gen- 
tlemen to  put  their  statements  in  the  record  with  yours  so  we  can 
get  right  to  the  questions. 

[The  statements  of  Ms.  Lee,  General  Rees,  General  D'Araujo  and 
General  Shepperd  follow:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee.   Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today.   It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  about  the  vital 
services  our  Reserve  components  are  providing  for  our  country, 
and  about  the  important  initiatives  underway  to  improve  their 
readiness  and  accessibility. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  publicly  thank  you  and 
this  committee  for  your  collective  help  in  making  our  Reserve 
components  strong.   Those  of  us  who  work  daily  to  improve  the 
Reserve  components  sincerely  appreciate  your  support.   Having  now 
served  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  I  can  personally  attest  that 
there  is  no  monopoly  on  good  ideas,  and  I  solicit  your  ideas  for 
making  our  Reserve  components  better. 

OVERVIEW 

Secretary  Perry  testified  during  his  confirmation  hearing  that 
both  the  Reserves  and  the  Guard  must  play  an  indispensable  role 
in  our  military  planning  for  the  future,  particularly  with  the 
downsizing  that's  taking  place  with  the  active  duty  forces".  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  testify  how  we  are  strengthening  the 
Reserve  components  to  help  compensate  for  reduced  active  duty 
forces . 

Today,  I  will  touch  on  several  topics  critically  important  to 
the  management  of  our  nation's  Reserve  components.   First  is  the 
findings  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR),  and  what  it  means  for  our 
Reserve  components  (RCs).   Second,  because  our  number  ONE 
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priority  is  keeping  readiness  high  as  we  reduce  and  restructure 
the  Total  Force,  I  will  discuss  the  actions  we  are  taking  to 
achieve  and  sustain  readiness.   Next,  I  will  address  our  efforts 
to  increase  accessibility  to  the  Reserve  components  when  they  are 
needed .   Then  I  will  mention  some  special  Reserve  component 
programs  which  are  adding  value  to  America  --  our  civil  military 
cooperation  initiatives  --  and  conclude  with  a  short  recap  of 
some  important  legislative  initiatives . 

RESULTS  FROM  THE  BOTTOM  UP  REVIEW 
APPROACH  TO  THE  BUR  AND  COMPENSATING  LEVERAGE 

The  new  post -Cold  War  security  environment  is  dominated  by 
four  broad  challenges  or  dangers,  that  are  the  primary 
considerations  in  sizing  and  shaping  our  Reserve  components. 
These  four  dangers  are:   (1)  regional  dangers  posed  primarily  by 
the  threat  of  large  scale  aggression  by  major  regional  powers, 
(2)  dangers  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  (3)  dangers  to  democracy  and  market  reform,  and  (4) 
economic  dangers  to  national  security  if  the  United  States  fails 
to  restore  a  strong,  competitive,  and  growing  economy. 

Based  on  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  U.S.  defense  needs,  the 
BUR  suggested  that  a  smaller  overall  force  structure  would 
fulfill  our  military  strategy  and  meet  our  national  security 
requirements.   These  levels  are  to  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
Future  Year  Defense  Plan  -  FY  1999. 

The  Total  Force  policy  established  Reserve  components  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  armed  forces  and  as  essential  to  the 
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implementation  of  our  defense  strategy.   Our  concept  for  their 
use  is  called  "Compensating  Leverage."   This  means  that  the 
Reserve  components  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  risk  in  sustaining 
a  smaller  Active  Force,  and  help  lower  the  costs  of  our  national 
defense.   Compensating  leverage  does  not  mean  maintaining  larger 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces .   Rather  it  means  making  smarter  use  of 
the  Reserve  component  forces  that  we  have  by  adapting  them  to  the 
new  strategy,  assigning  them  missions  that  properly  employ  their 
strengths,  and  providing  sufficient  resources  so  that  they  can  be 
ready  when  they  are  needed. 

During  regional  conflicts.  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  will 
provide  significant  support  forces,  many  of  which  would  deploy  in 
the  early  days  of  a  conflict.   Reserve  component  combat  forces 
will  both  augment  and  reinforce  deployed  Active  forces,  as  well 
as  backfill  for  Active  forces  deployed  to  a  contingency  from 
other  critical  regions . 

Guard  and  Reserve  forces  can  also  help  promote  international 
stability  and  security  through  properly  structured  overseas 
training,  peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement,  and  humanitarian 
assistance  operations.   They  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  domestic  emergencies. 

SUPPORT  FOR  THREE  REQUIREMENTS 
Warfighting,  Strategic  Insurance,  Domestic  Emergency  Relief 

The  BUR  sized  the  RC  for  3  missions:  the  two  nearly 
simultaneous  MRC  scenario;  forces  to  meet  our  nation's  domestic 
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missions;  and  strategic  insurance.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  all 
three  of  those  needs  have  been  formally  recognized  in  sizing  the 
Total  Force. 

What  became  clear  during  the  BUR  was  that  some  roles  and 
missions  assigned  to  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  during  the  Cold  War 
were  not  responsive  to  the  new  dangers.   Conversely,  assignment 
of  some  new  roles  and  missions  to  the  RC  --  or  expansion  of 
existing  roles  and  missions  --  was  clearly  needed  to  assure  a 
better  balanced  and  capable  Total  Force.   I'll  address  some  of 
these  next.   The  bottom  line  is  that  by  correctly  sizing  and 
shaping  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  we  will  be  able 'to  reduce  the 
risks  associated  with  smaller  Active  forces,  and  diminish  the 
costs  of  our  national  defense. 

IMPACT  OF  BUR  ON  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  (RCS) 
Allow  me  to  highlight  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are  sizing 
and  shaping  the  Reserve  components  as  a  result  of  the  Bottom  Up 
Review.   I  begin  with  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Army  which  is 
going  through  the  most  significant  changes  of  all  the  Reserve 
components . 

Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

Of  all  the  Services,  the  Army  faced  the  greatest  challenge  in 
adapting  their  Reserve  components  to  the  new  dangers.   During  the 
Cold  War,  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  were  sized  and  shaped  to 
a  war  in  Central  Europe.   Large  active  Army  force  levels  were 
able  to  provide  sufficient  combat  forces  for  all  contingencies 
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other  than  global  war.   The  size  of  Guard  forces  maintained  for 
global  war  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  emergencies. 

Now,  the  Army  must  reorient  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  to  meet 
new  needs .   Substantial  Reserve  component  support  forces  will 
continue  to  be  needed.   The  AC-RC  mix  of  support  forces  are 
determined  not  only  by  a  2  nearly  simultaneous  MRC  requirement, 
but  also  to  ensure  adequate  support  for  an  Army  heavily  engaged 
in  peacetime  operations  abroad.   Army  Guard  land  forces  will  play 
an  increasing  role  in  meeting  regional  contingency  needs.   Guard 
strategic  reserve  will  be  used  to  reinforce  the  active  Army  in 
the  event  of  a  second  MRC,  thus  helping  to  compensate  for  active 
Army  reductions.   Broadly  speaking,  the  Army  National  Guard  will 
be  a  balanced  land  force  of  combat  support.   The  Army  Reserve 
will  retain  combat  support  functions  and  make  their  core 
responsibility  combat  service  support. 

Priority  for  readiness  resources  will  be  directed  toward  early 
deploying  Guard  and  Reserve  support  units  of  the  Contingency 
Force  Pool  (CFP)  and  15  enhanced  readiness  Army  National  Guard 
brigades.   These  early  deploying  support  units  will  be  organized 
to  provide  early  deployment  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support.   The  earliest  deploying  packages  will  be  resourced  with 
people  and  equipment  to  maintain  the  highest  levels  of  peacetime 
readiness,  so  they  can  be  mobilized  and  deployed  quickly  enough 
to  support  our  response  to  major  regional  conflicts. 

The  15  enhanced  readiness  brigades  will  be  associated  with 
active  Army  Divisions  and  Corps  for  training  and  will  be 
similarly  resourced  with  people  and  equipment.   These  brigades 
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will  be  able  to  reinforce  active  Army  units  in  a  crisis,  and 
deploy  within  90  days.   Currently,  the  Army  is  working  the 
details  to  bring  this  important  initiative  to  fruition.   These 
enhanced  brigades  are  a  significant  readiness  initiative  which  I 
will  address  in  more  detail  later. 

Other  Army  Reserve  component  forces,  resourced  for  lower 
readiness,  are  needed  as  strategic  insurance  for  extended  crises 
and  peace  operations,  as  a  deterrent  hedge  against  a  resurgent 
global  threat,  and  for  leveraging  their  domestic  mission 
capability. 

Naval  Reserve. 

The  Naval  Reserve  also  requires  some  degree  of  adaptation  to 
meet  the  new  dangers.   Late  in  the  Cold  War,  substantial  Naval 
Reserve  end  strength- -about  150K--was  maintained  to  bring  the 
Navy  to  full  wartime  strength.   Virtually  all  of  the  Naval 
Reserve's  reductions  in  end  strength  result  from  resizing  to 
support  the  new  MRC  requirement.   We  are  currently  conducting  a 
formal  study  of  Naval  Reserve  roles  and  missions  to  explore  ways 
to  further  enhance  the  use  of  Naval  Reserve  capabilities. 

Overall  there  will  be  fewer  ships  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  but 
all  will  be  more  modern  and  more  compatible  with  the  Active  Navy. 
For  the  first  time,  a  carrier  will  be  placed  in  the  Naval 
Reserve- -classified  as  a  Reserve/  Training  platform.   Unlike 
training  carriers  in  the  past,  however,  this  Reserve  Carrier,  and 
a  Reserve  Carrier  Air  Wing,  will  bg  deployable,  able  to  reinforce 
the  fleet  contingency  operations. 
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The  Naval  Reserve  will  also  gain  10  Perry  class  frigates,  and 
also  assume  an  important  role  in  mine  counter-mine  operations. 
Eleven  coastal  mine  hunting  ships- -all  modern--  will  be  retained 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  along  with  four  ocean  going  mine  counter- 
mine ships.   In  addition,  Naval  Reserve  counter  mine  helicopter 
crews  will  be  fully  integrated  into  the  two  aerial  mine  hunting, 
mine-clearing  helicopter  squadrons.   This  integration  is  also  a 
first,  and  will  substantially  increase  contributions  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  in  this  important  area . 

Marine  Corpi'  Reserve. 

The  Bottom  Up  Review  reaffirmed  a  requirement  for  both  an 
augmentation  and  reinforcement  capability  in  the  USMCR,  and  set 
the  needed  end  strength  at  42,000.   Importantly,  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  will  retain  all  the  traditional  elements  which  make  them 
so  effective:  namely  (1)  substantial  levels  of  active  manpower 
support,  (2)  high  prior  service  content  among  Reserve  leaders, 
and  (3)  full  integration  into  the  Active  USMC  structure. 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Like  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  Reserve  Components  of  the 
Air  Force  (ARC)  are  well  positioned  to  transition  easily  and 
quickly  to  meet  the  new  needs .   At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  both 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  were:  (1)  highly 
integrated  with  the  active  Air  Force,  (2)  supported  with  high 
levels  of  full  time  personnel,  and  (3)  assigned  roles  and 
missions  appropriate  to  regional  contingency  missions. 
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Some  new  missions  are  being  assigned  to  the  Air  Reserve 
components .   Both  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
will  move  into  the  conventional  bomber  mission,  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  will  assume  all  of  the  Command  and  Control  of 
CONUS  Air  Defense,  gaining  command  of  the  1st  AF,  and  all  CONUS 
Regional  and  Sector  Operational  Control  Centers.   The  number  of 
Air  National  Guard  interceptor  squadrons  will  be  reduced, 
reflecting  the  diminished  air  threat  to  the  United  States.   In 
other  areas,  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  will 
expand  their  contributions  to  the  Total  Air  Force,  principally  in 
the  tanker  and  strategic  lift  mission  areas. 

While  there  will  be  some  reductions  in  the  Reserve  Components 
contributions  to  the  Air  Force  fighter  component,  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  capabilities,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Total  Force,  will  be  higher  than  during  the  Cold  War.   As  a 
result  of  the  Bottom  Up  Review,  a  20  fighter  wing  requirement  was 
determined  to  be  the  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRC  requirement.   At 
the  same  time,  however,  peacetime  presence  needs,  including  an 
active  rotation  base,  required  that  we  maintain  a  minimum  of  13 
wings  in  the  Active  force.   The  bottom  line  is  that  the  RC  of  the 
Air  Force  will  continue  to  be  utilized  for  their  traditional 
strengths  resulting  in  an  even  more  integrated  Total  Air  force. 

The  Bottom  Up  Review  indicated  ways  in  which  we  should  size 
and  shape  the  RC  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  current,  new  world 
dangers.   All  these  adjustments  directly  affect  our  most 
important  readiness  factor:  our  people- -our  most  important 
readiness  resource.   We  are  working  hard  to  treat  our  service 
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members  fairly  and  equitably,  while  maintaining  requisite 
readiness  for  our  national  defense. 

KC  PERSONNEL  TRANSITION  PROGRAMS 

The  objectives  of  the  Reserve  transition  programs  are  to 
ensure  that  involuntarily  separated  Selected  Reservists  are 
treated  fairly  and  equitably  for  their  service,  to  protect 
members  with  long  service  who  have  not  qualified  for  retirement, 
to  manage  the  outflow  of  personnel  from  Reserve  units  so  as  to 
maximize  upward  mobility  opportunities  for  younger  members  while, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  increased  supply  of  high  quality 
prior  service  individuals.   The  approved  transition  initiatives 
include: 

•  Special  Separation  Pay. 

•  Early  Qualification  for  Retired  Pay. 

•  Separation  Pay. 

•  Commissary  and  Exchange  Privileges. 

•  Montgomery  GI  Bill  Benefits. 

•  Priority  Placement. 

Also,  the  use  of  active  duty  voluntary  separation  incentives: 
the  temporary  early  retirement  authority  (TERA),  voluntary 
separation  incentive  (VSI),  and  special  separation  benefit  (SSB) 
have  been  approved  for  use  where  needed  to  assist  full-time 
National  Guardsmen  and  Reservists . 

These  programs  will  help  Reservists  whose  billets  or  units  are 
inactivated  as  well  as  those  who  are  transferred  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  as  the  result  of  programs  designed  to  size  and  shape  the 
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reserve  forces  of  the  future.    These  benefits  and  incentives 
will  help  us  to  treat  reservists  fairly  and  with  respect  for 
their  service  while  ensuring  the  smaller  Reserve  force  includes 
the  proper  balance  of  age,  grade,  skills,  and  experience.   The 
next  section  will  address  ways  we  are  achieving  and  maintaining 
readiness  while  we  continue  to  carry  out  the  adjustments  of  the 
BUR. 

ACHIEVING  AND  SUSTAINING  READINESS 
READINESS  OVERVIEW 

My  highest  priority  is  to  emphasize  and  take  appropriate 
actions  to  achieve  optimum  readiness  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces.   I  am  referring  to  all  aspects  of  readiness  -  people, 
training,  and  equipment  -  each  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  later  in  this  statement. 

Let  me  clarify  one  thing  first- -readiness  does  not  mean  that 
all  forces  should  be  or  can  be  ready  on  the  first  day  of  a 
conflict.   We  are  not  talking  about  equal  readiness  across-the- 
board  for  all  units.   Instead,  we  are  focusing  our  resources  on 
those  units  most  likely  to  be  called  up  first  in  a  conflict,  or 
"mission  readiness".   Our  emphasis  is  on  keeping  those  units 
ready  first.   This  approach  will  allow  us  to  keep  those  high 
priority  units  in  the  highest  readiness  condition. 

I  will  also  tell  you,  emphatically  and  unequivocally,  that  we 
will  not  backtrack  on  the  importance  of  readiness .   There  will  be 
no  "hollow  force"  created  under  this  administration.   While 
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readiness  is  not  a  new  issue,  it  is  one  we  clearly  intend  to 
watch  daily  and  resource  adequately. 

Enhanced  Readiness  Brigades  and  The  Contingency  Force  Fool  (CFF) 

One  important  role  for  combat  elements  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  (ARNG)  is  to  provide  forces  to  supplement  active  divisions, 
should  more  ground  combat  power  be  needed  to  support  operations . 
Army  Guard  units  could  play  a  particularly  important  role  in 
helping  to  supplement  forces  available  to  deter  or  fight  one  or 
more  major  regional  contingencies  in  which  U.S.  forces  were 
engaged. 

Toward  this  end,  15  of  the  approximately  37  ARNG  brigades  will 
be  designated  as  enhanced  readiness  brigades.   These  brigades 
will  be  organized  as  independent  brigades:  armored,  mechanized 
infantry,  armored  cavalry,  or  infantry.   They  will  be  resourced 
sufficiently  with  personnel  and  equipment  to  be  ready  to  deploy 
not  later  than  90  days  after  each  brigade's  respective 
activation.   For  regional  contingencies,  the  ARNG  enhanced 
brigades  will  provide  additional  depth  to  deal  with  uncertainty 
at  the  operational  level  of  war.   They  will  increase  the 
available  Army  combat  power  by  reinforcing  or  augmenting  the 
deployed  active  divisions  and  corps.   The  enhanced  brigades  will 
be  closely  affiliated  with  active  divisions  and  corps  for 
training  and  integrated  into  the  deliberate  warfight  planning 
process . 
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The  Army ' s  Reserve  Components  are  changing  from  the  Cold  War 
paradigm  of  a  large  force  for  reinforcing  a  forward  deployed  Army 
during  global  conflict  to  a  more  agile,  force  prepared  for  the 
complete  operational  spejctriun--from  short  warning  contingency 
operations  and  domestic  emergencies,  to  a  strategic  reserve  for 
protracted  conflicts.   The  Army  Reserve  components  have  developed 
the  Project  Standard  Bearer  and  PRIME  initiatives  designed  to 
enhance  the  readiness  and  mission  capability  for  early  deploying 
units  through  management  programs  devoted  to  prioritizing 
resources  for  these  units . 

Accessibility  of  these  high-priority  units  has  'been  enhanced 
by  the  Operational  Dnit  Progrcun,  which  provides  the  55  earliest- 
deploying  Army  National  Guard  units  in  the  CFP  for  deployment 
within  seven  days  of  alert  in  a  volunteer  Federal  status .   Over 
the  next  few  months  the  Army  staff,  with  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve,  will  work  out  the  details  supporting  this 
concept  within  their  normal  planning  and  programming  cycle. 

Enhanced  Mission  Readiness 

During  the  Cold  War  period,  the  services  planned  relatively 
uniform  readiness  levels  for  their  Reserve  component(s) ,  since 
the  planning  scenario  used,  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack  on  NATO, 
demanded  a  fast  response,  including  a  quick  call  up  and 
deployment  of  reserve  components . 

The  realities  of  the  post  Cold  War  period  require  a  new 
approach  to  mission  readiness  as  some  RC  units  will  be  needed 
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well  before  others .   Therefore  the  peacetime  readiness  level 
maintained  in  the  reserve  component  units  must  align  with  the 
mission  assigned  and  the  time  available,  following  mobilization, 
to  make  each  unit  ready  for  deployment.   In  other  words,  we  only 
invest  sufficiently  in  each  RC  unit  to  sustain  peacetime 
readiness  baseline  sufficient  at  a  baseline  sufficient  to  attain 
deployment  standards  after  mobilization.   We  are  developing  a 
concept  under  the  title  of  "Enhanced  Mission  Readiness"  to 
designate  resourcing  priorities  which  will  best  accommodate  this 
readiness  strategy. 

PERSONNEL  READINESS 
Selected  Reserve  End  Strengths 

The  requested  National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  end 
strengths  directly  relate  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Bottom-Up 
Review.   The  requested  strengths  provide  for  significant  reliance 
on  Reserve  forces .   Under  the  Active  and  Selected  Reserve  end 
strengths  which  we  have  proposed,  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
will  make  up  over  one-third  of  the  Total  Force.   We  believe  that 
we  have  achieved  a  more  affordable  force  that  is  still  capable  of 
meeting  foreseeable  threats . 

Reserve  component  end  strength  projections  are  as  follows: 
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TABLE  1-Reserve  Component  End  Strength  Projections 

FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995 

(Actual)  (Program)  (Request) 

Army  National  Guard      .409,919  410,000  400,000 

Army  Reserve             275,900  260,000  242,000 

Naval  Reserve            132,395  113,400*  100,710 

Marine  Corps  Reserve      41,738  42,200  42,000 

Air  National  Guard       117,162  117,700  115,591 

Air  Force  Reserve         80.562  81. 500  78.706 

DoD  TOTAL               1,057,676  1,024,800  978,996 
♦Authorized  strength  is  118,000 

The  Department's  Total  Force  planning  has  resulted  in  Reserve 
forces  that  are  more  ready  than  ever.   The  increased  mission 
responsibilities  of  our  Reserve  forces  means  increased  job 
satisfaction,  but  it  also  requires  supporting  compensation 
systems  and  strong  community  support.   Reservists  are  capable  of 
meeting  and  exceeding  the  stringent  demands  of  a  major  operation 
as  well  as  contributing  essential  peacetime  support  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  Active  force  operations .   We  fully  expect  to  see 
peacetime  missions  expanding,  to  the  extent  that  this  does  not 
degrade  readiness  to  accomplish  wartime  missions. 

Full -Time  Support  (FTS)  To  The  RCs 

The  readiness  and  capabilities  of  Reserve  forces  depend  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  full-time  military  and  civilian  personnel 
assigned  in  support  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units.   Full- 
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time  personnel  provide  skills,  stability,  continuity,  and 
availability  that  cannot  be  reasonably  obtained  by  the  use  of 
part-time  drilling  Reservists.   Effective  management  of  this 
force  has  become  increasingly  important  and  is  a  priority 
challenge  for  the  Department.   Full-time  support  remains  the 
single  most  important  contributor  to  Reserve  unit  readiness. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  management  of  the  full-time  support 
force  has  been  the  frequent  subject  of  DoD  concern  and 
congressional  guidance.   We  are  currently  undertaking  a  complete 
review  of  personnel  policies  and  management  guidance  which 
support  the  full-time  support  program,  and  we  are, coordinating 
new  guidance  with  the  Military  Services.   This  guidance  will 
establish  readiness  goals  to  which  full-time  support  must 
contribute,  provide  detailed  criteria  for  developing  full-time 
support  requirements,  and  determine  which  type  of  personnel  to 
use  to  meet  those  requirements,  as  well  as  cost  comparison  rules 
to  support  such  determinations.   In  addition,  we  are  conducting  a 
business  process  improvement  review  to  identify  procedures  and  to 
remove  impediments  to  more  effective  operation  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  management  processes  for  dual  status  military 
technicians . 

FTS  Strengths  are  shown  in  Table  2  below: 
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TABLE   2    -    FTS    Strengths 


FY  1993  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT 


Reserve  Component 


AGR 


MT 


AC 


CS 


Army  National  Guard 
Army  Reserve 
Naval   Reserve 
Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Air  National  Guard 
Air  Force  Reserve 
DoD   Total 


24,430 

27,297 

99 

499 

12,637 

7,321 

1,240 

1,152 

21,458 

0 

6,244 

2,772 

2,266 

0 

4,833 

155 

9,089 

24,958   ' 

719 

1,764 

636 

9,827 

678 

5,192 

70,516 


69,403 


13,813 


11,534 


Individual  Ready  Reserve 

The   Individual  Ready  Reserve    (IRR)    is   the  principal  source  of 
trained  individuals   for  military  manpower  shortages   in  the  Active 
and  Reserve  components   in  the  event  of  a  major  or  protracted 
operational   contingency.      The  eight-year  military  service 
obligation,    effective  June   1,    1984,    in   conjunction  with  more 
intensive  management   efforts,    and  the   drawdown   of   Active   and 
Selected  Reserve  manpower   strengths   after   FY   1989,    have   led   to 
increases    in    IRR   strength   in   the   early   1990s.      The   IRR   has   grown 
from  461,000    in   FY   1989   to   783,000    in   FY   1993   with  projected 
strengths   as    shown    in   Table    3 . 
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TABLE  3  -  Individual  Ready  Reserve  Strength 

FY  1993         FY  1994  FY  1995 

(Actuals  (Estimated)  r Projected ^ 

Army  National  Guard*      6,894       10,507  10,507 

Army  Reserve  438,036  424,181  398,309 

Naval  Reserve  156,257  198,000  214,000 

Marine  Corps  Reserve     69,539       67,792  67,870 

Air  Force  Reserve       112,248  113,600  111,271 

DoD  Total:  782,974  814,080  801,957 

♦Inactive  National  Guard 

The  policy  requiring  IRR  members  to  serve  at  least  one  day  of 
active  duty  for  annual  screening  to  ensure  their  availability  and 
readiness  was  implemented  in  FY  1987.   This  was  one  of  the  first 
major  efforts  to  improve  the  management  of  this  important 
manpower  resource.   The  mobilization  of  nearly  25,000  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  IRR  members  in  support  of  Operation  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORM  further  emphasized  the  need  for  effective 
management.   The  in-person  screening  program  or  muster  at 
recruiting  stations,  reserve  centers,  or  military  installations 
near  the  reservist's  home  has  been  very  successful.   IRR  musters 
support  Service  efforts  to  meet  their  legal  responsibility  to 
continuously  screen  the  IRR.   They  also  serve  to  reinforce  the 
legal  obligation  that  individual  members  have  as  well  as  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  IRR  mission. 

Table  4  displays  the  IRR  screening  resources  identified  in  the 
President's  Budget  for  FY  1995. 
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TABLE  4  -  IRR  Muster  Screening 

($  in  Millions 

FY  1993         FY  1994  FY  1995 

(Actual)      (Estimate)  (Projected) 
DoD  Participants:      56,784         70,757         82,472 
Total  Cost:           $5.4           $6.8  $8.1 

Percent  of  IRR:         7.3%  8.7%  10.3% 

Kecruiting  and  Retention 

Annual  accessions  for  the  Selected  Reserve  for  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel  have  declined  from  an  average  of  more  than 
250,000  per  year  during  the  period  from  FY  1985  through  FY  1989 
to  about  190,000  in  FY  1993.   While  the  Reserve  components  are 
either  downsizing  or  remaining  at  relatively  stable  manpower 
strength  levels,  increased  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
recruitment  of  trained,  qualified  prior  service  personnel,  in 
order  to  minimize  training  requirements,  and  to  capture  active 
component  experience  during  the  force  drawdown  period.   Non  prior 
service  accessions  are  being  minimized  to  those  levels  necessary 
to  supplement  available  prior  service  Active  and  Reserve 
personnel  and  still  meet  Reserve  component  requirements  for  a 
force  that  includes  the  proper  balance  of  age,  grade,  skills,  and 
experience . 

Two- thirds  of  FY  1993  accessions  were  prior  service  personnel, 
which  is  a  higher  proportion  than  during  the  late  1980s.   Non- 
prior  service  accessions  averaged  just  under  100,000  per  year  in 
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the  late  1980s  and  are  now  about  60,000.  One  objective  of  Reserve 
transition  policy  has  been  to  use  the  drawdown  as  an  opportunity 
to  encourage  high  quality  personnel  with  the  needed  skills  who 
are  leaving  the  active  force  to  affiliate  with  Reserve  units. 
The  need  to  match  skills  and  grades  at  the  unit  level  in  specific 
geographic  areas  continues  to  make  Reserve  component  recruiting  a 
challenge.   Accession  data  is  shown  below  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5  -  DoD  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Prior 
Service: 

(Actual) 
103,709 

(Actual) 
116,635 

(Actual) 
108,055 

(Proj.) 
103,994 

(Proj.) 
96,440 

Non  prior 
Service : 

(56.7%) 
79,187 

(60.9%) 
74,680 

(64.2%)   ( 
60,324 

62.5%) 
62,243 

(61.7%) 
59,841 

DoD 
Total : 

(43.3%) 
182,896 

(39.1%) 
191,315 

(35.8%) 
168,379 

(37.5%) 
166,187 

(38.3%) 
156,281 

The  quality  of  enlisted  accessions  remains  high  as  indicated 
in  Table  6.   Incentive  programs,  such  as  targeted  bonuses  and 
the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill,  remain  essential  to  the  success  of 
Reserve  component  manpower  programs . 
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TABLE  6  -  DoD  Selected  Reserve  Enllstinent.s 

(Non- Prior  Service) 
Percent  Percent 

High  School  AFQT* 

Diploma  Grad  Cat  I'lllh 

FY  1991  81%  59% 

FY  1992  92%  68% 

FY  1993  91%  69% 

*  AFQT  categories  I-IIIA  include  enlistees  who  score  above 
average  with  respect  to  trainability  on  the  enlistment  test. 

Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  For  Members  of  the  ^ELRES 

The  Montgomery  GI  Bill  (MGIB)  for  the  Selected  Reserve 
continues  to  be  important  as  both  a  recruiting  and  retention 
incentive  for  the  Selected  Reserve . 

We  know  this  for  two  reasons.   First,  overall  participation 
remains  high.   The  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1993  found  more  than 
175,800  individuals  participating  in  the  Educational  Assistance 
Program  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.   Since  the  inception 
of  the  program,  there  have  been  over  316,000  National  Guardsmen 
and  Reservists  who  have  applied  for  educational  assistance.   At 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1993,  65  percent  of  all  members  eligible 
for  educational  assistance  had  actually  applied  for  benefits. 
This  is  up  from  57  percent  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1992.   The 
Montgomery  GI  Bill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
recruiting  and  retention  incentives  for  the  Reserve  components . 
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The   following   table   illustrates   Montgomery  G.I.    Bill   usage. 

TABLE    7    -   Montgomery   GI   Bill-3elected   Reserve   Percentage   of 

Applicants   to  Eliglbles 

FYS 3   Data 
Reserve   Component  Applican-ts  Eliglbles  %  Participation 

Army  NaUonal  Guard  125.218  192.085  65.2% 

Army  Reserve  78.156  97,400  80.2% 

Naval  Reserve  31.201  39.433  79.1% 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  24,326  24,608  98.9  % 

Air  National  Guard  34,396  72.165  47.7% 

Air  Force  Reserve  20.905  57,185   ,  36.6% 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  2,579  3.741  68.9% 

Accumulative  Total  3 1 6. 78 1  486.6 17  65. 1  % 

While  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  continues  to  demonstrate  its 
value  as  a  reenlistment  and  retention  tool,  another  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  program  is  its  effect  on  the  number  of  six-year 
enlistments.   Since  the  inception  of  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill, 
accessions  with  six-year  or  greater  terms  of  service  have 
steadily  increased.   The  proportion  of  accessions  without  prior 
military  service  electing  six-year  terms  has  increased  from  39 
percent  of  Selected  Reserve  accessions  in  Fiscal  Year  1985,  to  91 
percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1993.   While  other  factors  play  a  role  in 
a  member's  decision,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  decision  to  enlist  for  six 
years. 
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Closely  related  as  a  measure  of  the  impact  of  the  Montgomery 
GI  Bill  is  its  effect  on  retention.   An  analysis  of  available 
data  indicates  that  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  plays  a  particularly 
important  role  with  respect  to  retention,  especially  for  the 
first  six  years  of  a  Reservist's  military  affiliation.   This  was 
confirmed  by  the  analysis  conducted  by  the  Sixth  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation  and  by  a  RAND  Corporation 
analysis  conducted  for  my  office. 

The  Department  continues  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
administering  and  maintaining  a  functional  education  benefits 
system.   In  August  1993,  my  office  initiated  a  comprehensive 
Business  Process  Improvement  effort  on  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
Program  for  the  Selected  Reserve.   This  project  is  intended  to 
assist  us  to  improve  the  total  process  of  managing  this 
administratively  complex  program.   The  project  uses  contract 
support  to  assist  MGIB  managers  from  my  office  and  all  of  the 
Reserve  components  in  using  process  analysis  tools  to  describe 
the  MGIB  process  as  it  is,  capture  costs  by  activity,  describe 
information  requirements,  and  identify  improvement  opportunities, 
The  project  will  continue  through  April,  1994. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994 
included  a  provision  that  provided  a  progrcun  of  education  in  a 
course  of  instruction  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  level, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations.   With  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  Department  Qf  Veteran  Affairs  and  the 
Services ,  we  have  moved  forward  to  implement  this  new  and 
important  program  of  educational  assistance. 
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TRAINING  READINESS 
Title  XI   Initiatives 

The  Reserve  components  are  more  ready  today  to  perform  a  wider 
range  of  missions  than  ever  before.   However,  despite  the  Reserve 
components '  success  in  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM,  internal 
and  GAO  studies  of  RC  readiness  revealed  the  continuing  need  for 
selected  readiness  improvements,  particularly  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  ground  combat  maneuver  units .   As  a  result  of 
those  assessments,  several  readiness  programs  have  been 
initiated,  including  provisions  of  the  Army  National  Guard  Combat 
Reform  Act  (Title  XI).   The  Army,  in  continuing  consultation  with 
the  Army  Guard  and  Reserve,  will  continue  to  work  through  this 
area. 

Related  to  Title  XI  is  the  FORSCOM  BOLD  SHIFT  initiative, 
designed  to  enhance  the  readiness  of  the  Army's  Reserve 
Components.   Bold  Shift  consists  of  actions  involving  seven 
initiatives:  force  reorganization,  operational  readiness 
exercises,  soldier  training  initiatives,  unit  training 
initiatives,  leader  training  development,  reserve  training 
involvement  by  the  active  chain  of  command,  and  increased  full 
time  support.   Title  XI  has  codified  major  BOLD  SHIFT  initiatives 
into  law. 

In  December  1993,  I  forwarded  to  the  Congressional  Defense 
Committees  the  Department's  assessment  of  the  feasibility  of 
wider  Title  XI  implementation  for  all  RCs .   The  study  supporting 
that  report,  conducted  over  many  months  with  the  assistance  of 
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the  Services  and  the  Chiefs  of  all  Reserve  components,  indicated 
that  four  sections  of  the  law  should  be  incorporated  as 
Departmental  policy  for  all  the  Services.   We  are  working  to 
develop  the  requisite  policies  and  believe  that  no  additional 
legislation  is  needed  in  these  areas.   In  all  other  cases,  our 
assessment  showed  that  existing  policies  and  practices  are 
working  well  for  the  other  Reserve  components  and  will  provide  us 
with  the  readiness  edge  we'll  need  for  the  future. 

Simulation  Training  Efforts 

Title  XI  of  the  FY93  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (Army- 
National  Guard  Combat  Reform  Initiative),  Section' 1120  directs 
expanding  the  use  of  simulations,  simulators,  and  advanced 
training  devices  and  technologies  to  increase  training 
opportunities  for  the  RC. 

The  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA) ,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG),  is  pursuing  the 
application  of  advanced  technologies  to  combat  arms  training. 
This  will  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  training  in 
roundup  and  roundout  units . 

DARPA 's  Advanced  Distributive  Simulation  project  is  designed 
to  demonstrate  affordable  technology,  methods  for  integrating  the 
ARNG  into  the  21st  century  simulation  environment,  the  effect  of 
advanced  technologies  and  innovative  training  strategies  on  ARNG 
unit  performance,  and  invent  new  ways  to  train.     New  systems 
planned  for  the  ARNG  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  and  beyond  include 
Mobile  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainer  (MCOFT)  conversions,  planned 
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fielding  of  Guard  Unit  Armory  Device  Full-Crew  Interactive 
Simulation  Trainer  (GUARDFIST  II)  for  Field  Artillery,  and 
planned  fielding  of  Close  Combat  Tactical  Trainer(CCTT)  in  Fiscal 
Years  1996-1998. 

Training  Delivery  systems  needed  by  the  Army  Reserve  include 
the  JANUS  system  to  communicate  and  interface  with  the  Battle 
Projection  Centers (BPCs)  and  Battalion  Battle  Simulations,  the 
Engagement  Skills  Trainer  as  replacement  for  the  obsolete 
Weaponeer  system,  Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  and  Radio 
Communications  Note  to  train  Communications  Battalions,  and 
Battle  Staff  Training  for  Army  Reserve  aviation  battalion  and 
group  staffs . 

Distance  Learning 

We  are  working  on  other  initiatives  to  improve  Guard  and 
Reserve  training  readiness,  one  of  these  we  call  "Distance 
Learning",  structured  learning  that  takes  place  without  the 
physical  presence  of  the  instructor.   Distance  Learning  is 
important  because  it  supports  our  number  one  priority- -readiness, 
meets  a  critical  reserve  need  for  individual  duty  qualification 
training,  and  is  cost  effective  and  exportable. 

A  Total  Force  Distance  Learning  Action  Team  has  been 
established  to  document  Reserve  requirements,  develop  a  coherent 
strategy,  and  establish  standards  to  achieve  interoperability. 
The  following  vision  statement  will  be  the  basis  for  future  work 
on  distance  learning:  "DoD  will  use  interoperable  video 
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conununications  (distance  learning)  when  appropriate  to  teach  job 
standards . " 

RC  Institutional  Training  Management 

The  Reserve  components  must  train  thousands  of  individuals 
each  year  because  of  training  requirements  for:   Initial  Entry 
Training  (lET),  skill  qualification  training,  leadership 
training,  and  other  specialized  instruction.   Some  of  this 
training,  including  lET,  is  conducted  in  active  duty  schools. 
Other  training  is  conducted  by  RC  institutions,  some  at  fixed 
locations,  others  by  traveling  teams. 

To  varying  degrees  across  the  Services,  RC  access  to  and 
utilization  of  institutional  training  resources  has  been  limited. 
As  a  result,  some  Reservists  remain  untrained  to  perform  fully 
the  tasks  associated  with  their  duty  assignments.   We  have 
established  a  CIM  (Corporate  Information  Management)  working 
group  to  conduct  a  business  level  assessment  of  Reserve  component 
Institutional  Training  Management.   The  objective  of  the  working 
group  is  to  develop  business  methods  and  supporting  information 
systems  to  assure  the  most  cost  effective  allocation  and  use  of 
RC  individual  training  resources. 

Reserve  Component  Automation  System  (RCAS) 

The  Army's  RCAS  is  an  automated  information  system  that  will 
enhance  the  Army's  capability  to  mobilize  its  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces.   It  will  collect  and  make  available  on  a  real  time  basis, 
information  about  the  readiness  of  units,  and  support 
mobilization  planning  and  execution.   The  Army  is  making  progress 
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in  developing  the  RCAS,  which  when  fielded  will  automate  more 
than  4,700  locations,  providing  information  processing  support  to 
9,000  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units. 

RCAS  is  among  the  Department's  first  major  automated  systems 
fully  compliant  with  Federal  and  DoD  data,  communications,  and 
open  system  standards,  and  will  serve  as  a  migration  system  in 
support  of  the  Department's  CIM  initiatives.   Present  funding 
availability  will  allow  for  fielding  of  RCAS  through  FY  2002. 

Professional  Military  Education  (PME) 

Title  IV  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1986  mandated  measures  aimed  at  improving 
the  quality,  continuity  of  joint  experience,  and  education  of 
military  officers. 

My  office  is  currently  conducting  a  formal  review  of  Reserve 
PME  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff(J-7)  and  the  Services, 
and  the  Logistics  Management  Institute  (LMI)   Our  intent  is  to 
ensure  that  we  identify  the  types  of  programs  for  Reserve 
officers  that  best  support  professional  development  and  readiness 
needs . 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  EQUIPMENT  READINESS 

RC  Equipment  Strategy 

The  increased  reliance  on  the  RC  envisioned  for  our  national 
defense  makes  RC  equipment  readiness  more  important  today  than 
ever  before.   One  of  my  primary  goals  is  to  ensure  that  the  RC 
has  the  equipment  needed  to  carry  out  our  national  defense 
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objectives.   Our  Reserve  equipment  strategy  is  an  effort  to 
improve  the  equipment  readiness  of  the  RCs  through  a  proper  mix 
of  new  procurement  and  redistribution;  and,  involves  getting  the 
right  kind  of  equipment. in  the  right  quantities  to  RC  units.   The 
right  kind  of  equipment  allows  RC  soldiers  to:  train  the  way  they 
will  fight;  interoperate  with  others;  maintain  and  sustain 
equipment  in  the  least  amount  of  time,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

We  have  begun  to  define  a  new,  long  term  equipment  strategy 
for  the  RC  to  assure  that  the  RC  are  mission  ready  and  compatible 
with  the  active  forces .   The  first  step  in  implementing  this 
strategy  is  to  independently  identify  and  prioritize  RC  equipment 
problems --shortfalls  and  incompatibilities.   Once  a  core  list  of 
prioritized  equipment  requirements  is  developed,  our  strategy 
will  focus  on  acquiring  critical  equipment  over  time  through  new 
equipment  procurement,  wherever  equipment  redistribution  or 
cascaded  equipment  from  inactivated  units  would  not  solve  the 
problem.   This  approach,  when  fully  implemented,  will  maximize 
scarce  equipment  resources  to  improve  the  Reserve  Components '  war 
fighting  capabilities. 

The  FY  95  budget  includes  the  Services'  plans  to  buy  $616.2 
million  of  new  equipment  for  the  RC.   Some  of  the  new  procurement 
designated  for  the  RC  will  buy:  modification  kits,  vehicles, 
construction  equipment,  and  communication  gear. 

I  believe  that  these  are  the  right  kinds  of  equipment,  and  we 
are  working  closely  with  all  parties  to  ensure  this  new  equipment 
gets  distributed  to  the  RC  units  that  need  it.   Our  immediate 
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areas  of  concern  are  medium  wheeled  vehicles,  tactical 
communications  equipment,  command  and  control  systems,  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  equipment  (CS/CSS) .   However, 
our  efforts  have  resulted  in  some  areas  of  success.   Two 
noteworthy  areas  are  the  extensive  replacement  of  reserve  fixed 
wing  aircraft;  and  the  modernization  of  RC  combat  equipment. 

Operational  Support  Airlift  Study 

Public  Law  102-484  directed  the  Department  to  conduct  a  study 
of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Operational  Support  Airlift  (OSA) 
Aircraft  to  determine  how  many  aircraft  exist  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve,  what  wartime  requirement  exist  for  these 
aircraft,  age  of  the  aircraft,  FYDP  plans  for  these  aircraft,  and 
funds  programmed  for  procurement  of  OSA  aircraft.  In  conducting 
the  study,  all  transport  aircraft,  both  fixed  and  rotary  wing, 
were  reviewed,  and  all  services  and  Reserve  components 
participated.   The  Study  has  been  staffed  within  the  Department 
and  is  pending  release. 

RC  FACILITIES  READINESS 

Military  Construction  (MILCON) 

The  training,  combat  readiness,  and  war  fighting  capability  of 
the  Reserve  Components  (RC)  are  directly  impacted  by  the  quality 
and  availability  of  facilities  and  supporting  infrastructure. 
Replacement,  revitalization  and  renewal  of  the  aging  RC  physical 
plant  is  vital  to  support  the  continued  readiness  posture  of  the 
Reserve  forces.   In  addition,   funding  for  facilities  and 
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infrastructure  to  support  new  and  changing  missions  is  needed  as 
the  RC  continue  to  transition  to  modern,  high  technology  weapon 
systems. 

The  RC  operate  and  maintain  facilities  consisting  of 
approximately  36,000  buildings  and  structures,  approximately  275 
million  square  feet,  at  more  than  5400  locations.   The  size, 
complexity,  and  condition  of  the  RC  physical  plant  infrastructure 
combined  with  the  significant  force  structure  changes  that  have 
taken  place  require  significant  facilities  investments. 

While  elimination  of  complete  units,  as  required  under  the 
BUR,  will  reduce  facility  requirements  to  some  degree;  proposed 
organizational  changes,  relocations,  consolidations,  new  and 
modernized  equipment,  and  new  missions  will  require  facility 
modifications,  additions,  and  in  some  cases  completely  new 
facilities. 

Additionally,  approximately  4  0%  of  the  RC  36,000  buildings  are 
inadequate  because  of  condition,  size,  configuration,  location  or 
a  combination  of  these  factors.   The  supporting  infrastructure 
for  these  buildings  must  also  be  modernized  and  upgraded  as  part 
of  the  military  construction  program. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  has 
recommended  a  facilities  investment  strategy  that  would  reduce 
the  RC's  unfunded,  validated  facility  requirements  by  four 
percent  per  year,  and  would  provide  for  renewal  of  the  physical 
plant  at  two  percent  per  year.  This  would  allow  the  validated 
requirements  to  be  eliminated  in  25  years  and  plant  renewal  in  50 
years .   This  strategy  would  require  investing  approximately  one 
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billion  annually.   The  size,  complexity,  and  condition  of  the  RC 
physical  plant  infrastructure  combined  with  the  significant  force 
structure  changes  taking  place  will  require  careful  study. 
However,  investing  approximately  one  billion  annually  represents 
a  major  commitment  of  resources.   A  commitment  which  is  not 
feasible  in  these  days  of  declining  budgets. 

Organizing,  training,  and  equipping  to  perform  new  missions 
will  require  continued  emphasis  on  new  and  upgraded  facilities. 
This  strategy  becomes  even  more  critical  as  the  RCs  adapt  to  the 
new  readiness  initiatives  identified  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review. 

The  FY  1995  RC  MILCON  program  of  $171  million  is  constrained 
by  the  Department's  policy  to  limit  investment  in  new  and 
replacement  facilities  to  an  absolute  minimum  based  upon 
uncertainties  surrounding  future  force  structure  and  the  large 
existing  infrastructure  inventory.   As  a  result  of  this  military 
construction  pause,  the  RC  program  contains  projects  in  support 
of  environmental  compliance/pollution  abatement  ($37  million), 
life  and  safety  ($22  million),   new  mission  requirements  ($74 
million),  planning  and  design  ($22  million),  and  minor 
construction  ($16  million). 

Table  8  displays  the  FY  1994  budget  request,  the  final 
appropriation,  and  the  FY  1995  budget  request. 
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TABLE  8  -  MILCON  Comparison 


($  thousands) 


Component 


FY  1994 
Request 


FY  1994 
Appropriation 


FY  1995 
Request 


Difference 

FY94/FY95 

Request 


ARNG 

$50,865 

$302,719 

$9,929 

($40,936) 

USAR 

$82,233 

$102,040 

$7,910 

($74,323) 

USNMCR 

$20,591 

$25,029 

$2,355 

($18,236) 

ANG 

$142,353 

$247,491 

$122,770 

($19,583) 

USAt'R 

$55,727 

$74,486 

$28,190 

($27,537) 

Totals  $351,769  $751,765  $171,154  ($180,615) 

Effects  of  BRAC 

Base  realignments  and  closure  impact  Reserve  component 
training  and  often  readiness,  at  least  in  the  short  terra. 
Historically,  the  Reserve  components  have  depended  on  the  Active 
components  for  training  through  the  use  of  ranges  and  training 
areas .   The  closure  of  bases  without  replacement  of  local 
training  areas  can  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  Reserve 
components,  which  are  more  demographically  constrained  than  the 
Active  component . 

Past  base  closure  decisions  -did  not  take  recruitment  and 
demographics  into  consideration.   Our  participation  in  the  BRAC 
1995  process  on  both  the  steering  and  Review  Groups  will  ensure 
RC  interests  are  addressed. 
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Environment.al  Initiatives 

The  Reserve  components  major  environmental  initiatives  include 
contamination  cleanup,  replacement  of  underground  fuel  storage 
tanks,  and  hazardous  waste  management.   The  Reserve  components 
have  established  comprehensive  self  assessment  programs  to 
identify,  prioritize  and  develop  comprehensive  plans  to  bring 
facilities  into  compliance  with  federal,  state,  and  local 
environmental  laws  and  regulations .   The  components  are  using 
resources  from  the  Environmental  restoration,  defense 
appropriation.  Operation  and  Maintenance,  and  Military 
Construction  appropriation  for  remediation  of  environmental 
compliance  items. 

Environmental  training  is  also  a  major  initiative  of  the 
Reserve  components .   Training  has  become  more  critical  because  of 
the  ever  increasing  complexity  and  number  of  environmental  laws 
and  regulations;  and  the  increased  number  of  personnel  requiring 
specialized  training.   The  Reserve  components  have  established 
internal  training  programs,  as  well  as  utilizing  the  programs  of 
the  Active  components  and  other  government  agencies. 

Reserve  Affairs  Facility  Initiatives 

We  plan  to  study  the  impact  on  our  unfunded  MILCON 
requirements  of  force  structure  reductions  included  in  the  BUR  as 
well  as  the  closures  and  realignments  that  will  be  proposed  for 
BRAC  1995.   The  results  of  the  study  will  clarify  RC  facility 
requirements.   We  ask  the  committee  to  bear  with  us  until  we 
complete  this  study.   Too  much  spending  at  this  time  could  result 
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in  buying/upgrading  facilities  that  do  not  meet  our  needs  or  that 
are  no  longer  needed. 

MEDICAL  READINESS 

The  Services  reliance  on  their  Reserve  components  for  wartime 
medical  support  shifted  from  about  30  percent  in  FY  1973  to 
almost  60  percent  in  FY  1993.   Reserve  medical  readiness  has  been 
a  concern  since  the  late  1970s.   Assessments  conducted  by  DoD, 
the  Joint  Staff,  and  the  Military  Services  have  indicated 
shortcomings  in  equipment  and  personnel  readiness .   The 
development  and  procurement  of  the  tri- service  Deployable  Medical 
System  (DEPMEDS)  in  1982  was  the  beginning  of  a  sustained  effort 
to  improve  medical  readiness.   Fielding  of  this  updated  equipment 
began  in  1987  and  should  be  completed  by  1996. 

A  variety  of  programs  were  implemented  in  the  late  1980s  to 
reduce  shortfalls  of  Reserve  medical  personnel .    The  changing 
threat  and  the  current  turbulence  about  medical  force 
requirements,  to  include  the  Active  and  Reserve  mix  and  the 
health  professionals  skill  mix,  will  change  the  personnel  and 
equipment  status  of  reserve  medical  forces.   In  addition,  the 
training  tailored  to  maintain  go- to-war  skills,  while  allowing 
flexible  training  that  enhance  both  retention  and  readiness, 
require  creative  strategies  and  varied  resources. 

Section  733  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  required  DoD  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  military  health  care  system  to  include 
a  review  of  wartime  requirements .   The  results  from  this  study 
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will  assist  the  Department  in  assessing  both  the  personnel  and 
equipment  status  of  the  Reserve  medical  force.   We  will  seek  to 
retain  critical  specialties  during  force  reorganization,  and  use 
incentive  programs  in  light  of  new  requirements  and  long  term 
needs.   Training  strategies  will  be  developed  that  utilize  shared 
resources  while  meeting  service  needs .   We  plan  to  monitor  the 
resources  that  are  allocated  to  medical  programs  to  ensure  that 
the  Services  are  sensitive  to  Reserve  programs .   The  next  section 
will  describe  how  we  are  working  to  improve  accessibility  to  the 
RC  for  mobilization. 

INCREASING  ACCESSIBILITY  TO  THE  RCS 
MOBILIZATION  INITIATIVES 

New  accessibility  and  readiness  programs  reflect  new 

realities.   Since  we  will  be  more  reliant  on  Guard  and  Reserve 

Forces  in  the  future,  and  we  are  devoting  so  much  attention  to 

their  readiness,  it  is  even  more  important  to  assure  better 

access  to  the  Reserve  components . 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  been  made  aware  of  significant 

concerns  with  the  Department's  ability  to  gain  assured,  timely 

access  to  Reserve  units  and  individuals.   In  response,  I 

initiated  a  Senior  Level  Working  Group  last  September  to  address 

all  issues  associated  with  the  Department's  access  to  Reserve 

forces.   In  terms  of  changing  world  conditions,  lingering  lessons 

learned  from  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the  down  sizing  of  our 

military  forces,  and  the  effort  put  forth  in  the  Bottom-Up 

Review,  it  is  prudent  for  the  Department  to  reassess  how  the 
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Services  gain  access  to  Reserve  forces  to  support  our  new 
National  Military  Strategy. 

To  date,  the  Senior  Level  Working  Group  has  accomplished  much. 
We  have  determined  requirements  for  identifying  and  assessing 
access  issues;  documented  roles  and  missions  for  Reserve  forces 
in  the  new  strategy;  and  addressed  legislative  and  policy 
initiatives  for  ensuring  the  Department  and  Military  Services 
appropriate  and  reasonable  access  to  our  Reserve  components . 
After  final  coordination,  the  Working  Group's  report  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  then  to  the  Congress . 

FAMILY  SUPPORT 

Recognizing  the  need  to  prepare  Guard  and  Reserve  families  to 
function  effectively  during  the  absence  of  a  Reservist  spouse, 
whether  by  virtue  of  a  lengthy  call-up  or  a  short-term 
contingency,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  sponsoring  a 
comprehensive  review  using  the  Corporate  Information  Management 
methodology.   The  purpose  is  to  develop  a  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  family  support  infrastructure  within  each  of  the 
components  and  across  DoD.   This  project  reviews  the  way  we  do 
business  today  and  identifies  opportunities  for  cross-service 
synergism,  economies,  and  efficiencies. 

We  expect  this  effort  to  result  in  making  needed  information 
and  support  more  readily  available  to  our  Guard  and  Reserve 
families  regardless  of  their  Service  component.   One  demonstrated 
need  is  knowing  how  to  gain  access  to  benefits  and  entitlements. 
The  objective  is  to  address  whatever  the  spouse  or  family  members 
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need  to  know  whether  the  issue  is  how  to  manage  finances,  how  to 
get  an  ID  card,  or  where  a  support  group  for  a  specific  issue 
meets.   In  enhancing  family  readiness,  we  free  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  to  concentrate  fully  on  the  tasks  they  must  perform 
for  mission  accomplishment. 

One  concept  we  are  considering  as  an  implementation 
methodology  is  to  select  several  test  sites  where  inter- service 
activities  would  conduct  a  12  to  18  month  test  process .   This 
process  would  involve  performing  joint  activities  in  a  minimum  of 
the  following  levels:   (1)  training  family  readiness  personnel, 
volunteers,  and  family  members;  (2)  hosting  conferences  and 
workshops;  (3)  exercising  family  readiness  during  operational 
exercises  (knowledge  of  benefits  and  entitlements  and  currency  of 
family  care  plans,  for  example);  and  (4)  employing  a  common 
computer  software  system  for  information  sharing.   Ideally,  each 
component  might  volunteer  to  take  the  lead  at  a  test  site. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EMPLOYER  SUPPORT 

The  National  Committee  for  Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  (NCESGR) , within  my  office,  operates  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  promote  employer  support.   Almost  4,000 
volunteer  business  and  civic  leaders,  educators,  and 
representatives  of  local  Guard  and  Reserve  serve  on  55  state, 
district,  and  territorial  committees  that  make  up  Employer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  (ESGR)  grassroots  organization. 
Each  of  the  state  committees  is  charged  with  implementing 
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employer  support  programs  that  promote  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  support  employer  issues 
and  recognition  efforts . 

NCESGR's  programs  will  become  increasingly  important  as  more 
and  more  reliance  is  placed  on  the  Reserve  components.   We 
believe  that  efforts  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (Reserve 
Affairs/NCESGR  and  the  Services),  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  educate  employers  during 
and  after  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM  were  highly  successful.   The 
evidence  of  this,  from  NCESGR's  perspective,  is  the  steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  calls  received  from  employers  (and 
Reservists)  in  1992  and  1993.   While  the  gross  number  of  calls  is 
lower,  the  number  of  "problem"  calls  as  a  percentage  of  those 
received  has  increased  rather  dramatically.   "Problem"  calls  from 
all  sources  comprised  67  percent  of  the  1993  total,  compared  to 
35  percent  in  1990. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  among  employers  about  what  they 
perceive  to  be  excessive  duty  performed  by  Reservist - employees . 
documented  calls  from  employers  concerning  "excessive  duty"  made 
up  11  percent  of  all  calls  from  employers  in  1993,  compared  with 
2.3  percent  in  the  pre-DESERT  SHIELD  year  of  1989.   This 
information  points  to  the  likelihood  that  more  problems  will 
arise  as  Reservists  are  asked  to  do  more  and  more.   The  Veterans' 
Reemployment  Rights  law  protects  Reservists  whether  they 
volunteer  or  are  involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty;  however, 
we  must  not  allow  the  protection  of  the  law  to  become  a  carte 
blanche  ticket  to  abuse.   We  must  balance  our  requirements  on 
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Reservists  with  their  responsibility  to  their  civilian  employers. 
This  is  paramount  to  ensure  continued  willing,  committed  employer 
support . 

I  would  also  note  that  employers  seeking  to  minimize  costs 
from  employees '  absences  may  discourage  Reserve  participation 
through  job-related  discrimination  practices.   The  law  prohibits 
such  discrimination,  but  is  obviously  hard  to  enforce  and 
voluntary  support  is  best  for  all  concerned.   We  are  looking  into 
this  area  for  possible  solutions. 

ADDING  VALUE  TO  AMERICA 
CIVIL-MILITARY  COOPERATION 

I  have  established  an  office  for  Civil-Military  Cooperation  in 
Reserve  Affairs  in  response  to  Section  1081  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY93,  which  encourages  our  Reserve 
components  to  use  resources  --  personnel,  equipment  and 
facilities,  in  ways  fully  consistent  with  readiness  --to  assist 
in  meeting  some  of  our  domestic  needs.   We  call  this  "leveraging 
our  defense  resources".   Civil-Military  Cooperation  certainly 
isn ' t  the  complete  answer  to  our  domestic  problems  -  -  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  military's  primary  mission  is  to  be  ready 
to  fight  and  defend  our  Constitution,  but  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  balance  we  can  strike  that  uses  Civil -Military  Cooperation 
to  compliment  readiness  while  at  the  same  time  helping  to  "re- 
build" our  nation. 

We  are  initially  concentrating  on  three  focus  areas  for 
potential  civil-military  pilot  projects:  1)  Education/Job 
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Training,  2)  Health  and  Medical  Services,  3) Engineering/ 
Infrastructure.   The  Guard  and  Reserve  components  are  encouraged 
to  submit  recommended  project  concept  plans  to  compete  for 
funding  where  start-up  costs  may  be  incurred  to  test  the  concept. 
Limited  OSD/RA  funding  support  is  designed  to  cover  incremental 
costs  involved  in  planning,  coordination  and  initiation  of  the 
pilot  projects. 

We  anticipate  that  in  addition  to  the  existing  pilot  projects 
we  will  have  a  few  new  pilots  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.   At  the  end  of 
the  Fiscal  Year  1994  pilot  cycle,  we  will  complete  a 
comprehensive  report  suggesting  how  the  Department  should  proceed 
with  Civil-Military  Cooperation  programs  for  the  future. 

RA  CIVIL-MILITARY  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 
The  Congress  authorized  four  major  National  guard  Youth 
program  initiatives  for  1994- -ChalleNGe,  Starbase,  Urban  Youth 
Corps,  and  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

ChalleNGe . 

A  twenty-two  week  residential  program,  for  16  to  18  year  old 
unemployed,  drug  free,  law  free,  high  school  dropouts.   Core 
components  are  citizenship,  GED/  high  school  diploma  attainment, 
life  coping  skills,  community  involvement/  projects,  health  and 
hygiene,  skills  training,  leadership,  and  physical  training. 

Starbase. 

A  non-residential  program  for  grades  K  through  12  students  and 
teachers.   It  exposes  principally  inner  city  classes  to  real 
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world  applications  of  math  and  science  through  experimental 
learning,  simulations  and  experiments  in  aviation  and  space 
related  fields.   The  program  also  addresses  drug-use  prevention, 
health,  self-esteem,  and  life  skills. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps . 

A  six  week  residential  version  of  the  ChalleNGe  program, 
without  the  GED  attainment  component,  conducted  at  National  Guard 
bases.   Primary  focus  is  experimental  learning  through  service. 

Urban  Youth  Corps . 

A  six  week,  non-residential  version  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  conducted  at  inner-city  National  Guard  armories 

FUNDING  ALLOCATION  PLAN 
The  1994  DoD  Appropriations  Act  requires  the  Department  to 
report  its  planned  allocation  of  the  $70  million  appropriated 
under  Section  1174.   Table  9  shows  funding  for  FY  1993  and  1994, 
(projected)  in  millions. 

TABLE  9  -  Civil -Military  Cooperation  Funding 

ChalleNGe/  Other  Youth  Programs 
Starbase 

Reserve  Component 
Pilot  programs 
Medically  Underserved 

Total      $47.5  $70.0 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

$44.0 

$56.0 

2.0 

4.0 

.0 

9.0 

1.5 

1.0 
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LEGISLATIVE  INITIATIVES 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  EMPLOYMENT  AND  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  ACT 

(USERRA) 

The  current  Veterans'.  Reemployment  Rights  (VRR)  law  provides 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  including  Reservists,  with 
employment  and  reemployment  protections  associated  with  job 
absences  required  by  their  service.   During  the  past  decade,  most 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  (DoL)  --  which  has 
statutory  responsibility  for  program  administration   --  has  been 
with  National  Guard  and  Reserve  cases. 

The  existing  law  needs  a  complete  overhaul  since  its 
provisions  are  often  confusing  and  contradictory  (resulting  in 
conflicting  case  law)  and  do  not  adequately  deal  with  new  Federal 
laws  governing  pension  and  health  insurance  programs.   The 
formation  of  an  Interagency  Task  Force  in  1987  (including  DoD, 
Labor,  Justice,  and  the  VA)  led  to  the  development  and 
coordination  of  a  legislative  proposal  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  1991.   USERRA  is  currently  awaiting  conference  action 
to  resolve  any  remaining  differences. 

The  Department  strongly  supports  enactment  of  USERRA  by  the 
103d  Congress.   We  are  prepared  to  develop  procedures  to 
implement  the  revised  law  in  DoD  including  procedures  to  ensure 
both  veterans  and  employers  are  informed  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  law. 
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RESERVE  OFFICER  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  ACT  (ROPMA) 
With  enactment  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  (DOPMA)  for  active  duty  officers  in  1980,  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  upgrade  of  the  laws  effecting  reserve  officer 
personnel  management  became  increasingly  important.     Operation 
Desert  Storm  served  to  point  out  some  of  the  shortcomings  in 
current  laws  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
provide  periodic  temporary  relief  to  deal  with  defects  in  current 
statutory  authorities .   ROPMA  will  revise  the  laws  which  govern 
the  appointment,  promotion,  separation  and  transfer  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  of  reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force,  and  will  assist  in  maintaining 
a  cost  effective  Reserve  component  personnel  structure  within  the 
Total  Force. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1040  will  complete  the  modernization  of  DoD 
officer  management  systems  that  began  in  1980  with  passage  of  the 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act,  and  moved  forward  with 
enactment  of  the  Warrant  Officer  Management  Act  in  1991. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  it  is  important  to  note  that  everything  that  is 
new  builds  on  the  traditional  strengths  that  citizen-soldiers 
have  always  contributed  .to  America's  defense.   As  stated  by 
President  Clinton  one  year  ago,   "  Our  goal  is  to  reshape  our 
forces  to  provide  us  with  the  capabilities  we  need  to  defend  our 
continuing  interests,  deal  with  new  problems  and  threats,  and 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  democracy,  prosperity,  and 
security  in  a  new  world."   It  is  my  privilege,  and  I  consider  it 
my  sacred  duty  to  give  my  best  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
President,  and  those  magnificent  men  and  women  in 'Our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.   Thank  you  for  this  occasion  to  discuss  our 
Reserve  programs  with  you. 
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Introduetion 

The  National  Guard  represents  an  historical  approach  to 
reserve  forces,  an  approach  based  on  the  requireaent  to  forge  and 
build  a  nation  in  a  hostile  environment  and  to  defend  a  fragile 
hold  established  in  a  new  world.  This  challenge  provided  a 
uniquely  American  answer  -  the  Militia  or  National  Guard.   The 
Militia  was  envisioned  by  the  %rriters  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  the  primary  force  to  draw  upon  to  defend  its 
national  interests.   The  framers  of  our  Constitution  have 
provided  the  Guard  with  a  unique  dual  role.   The  Guard  is  the 
only  component  of  the  United  States  military  with  both  state  and 
federal  missions. 

The  Guard's  federal  mission  requires  properly  trained  and 
equipped  forces  for  rapid  response  to  war  or  national  emergency. 
In  serving  this  mission,  the  National  Guard  has  fought  in  every 
war  our  country  has  had  to  fight,  and  continues  to  fulfill  the 
federal  mission  by  being  a  major  participant  in  international 
assistance  programs.   As  citizen  soldiers,  we  bring  a  level  of 
credibility  to  efforts  to  promote  democracy  in  countries  that 
have  recently  eliminated  tyranny;  we  have  been  a  citizen-soldier 
force  for  more  than  300  years. 

Our  state  mission  requires  that  the  Guard  provide  trained 
and  disciplined  forces  for  domestic  emergencies.  In  our  state 
role,  the  Guard  is  a  major  participant  in  domestic  disaster 
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relief,  responds  to  civil  disturbances  and  provides  significant 
support  in  the  counterdrug  prograns  of  this  country. 

This  state  aission  extends  itself  into  the  "Coanunities 
of  America".   Crine,  honelessness,  drug  abuse  and  homicides  are 
threatening  the  infrastructure  of  our  democratic  society.   The 
National  Guard,  through  its  unique  community  connection,  provides 
successful  intervention  through  youth  programs  and  community 
assistance  projects,  designed  to  reduce  these  domestic  threats  to 
the  cities,  towns,  and  neighborhoods  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  the  traditional  military  policy  of  the 
United  States  (32  USC  Section  102) ,  the  National  Guard  continues 
to  serve  this  country  as  an  integral  part  of  the  first  line  of 
defense.   Our  focus  is  to  continue  to  provide  our  country,  a 
community-based  force  that  is  aeeesaibla  and  available  to 
federal,  state  and  local  authorities,  capable  at  high  levels  of 
readiness  in  training,  personnel,  and  equipment  and  a  force  that 
is  affordable  and  will  carry  out  the  national  military  strategy 
in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

Missions:  Evidence  of  Accessibility 

The  international,  national  and  community  missions  of  the 
National  Guard,  supported  by  strong  family  and  employer  support 
programs,  provides  strong  evidence  that  the  Guard  is  accessible 
and  successful  in  meeting  its  federal  and  state  role.   The 
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following  activities  of  the  Air  and  Army  National  Guard  vividly 
denonstrate  that  ••  Wa  oob*  and  parfora  whan  oallad.** 

Zntamational  Mlaaiona 

The  Giuurd  is  an  accessible  force  in  a  rislcy  world,  able  to 
respond  to  any  military  threat  to  our  national  interests  as  well 
as  participate  in  nation-building  projects. 

During  1993,  participation  in  international  missions  by  Air 
Guard  units  was  impressive.   Worldwide,  the  Air  Guard  fully 
participated  with  the  active  Air  Force,  covering  almost  every 
mission  area  in  the  theaters  of  operations.   The  ANG  participated 
in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  northern  Iraq,  Russia,  Turkey  and  Italy.   The 
Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  is  in  its  second  six  month  F-4G  "Wild 
Weasel"  rotation  to  Saudi  Arabia,  supported  by  our  unit  from 
Boise,  Idaho.   We  are  in  Central  America  and  South  America.   W« 
ran  isolated  radar  sites  in  anti-drug  efforts  in  the  Caribbean. 
We  are  preparing  once  again  to  leave  with  our  ski-equipped,  C- 
130s  to  support  Antarctic  scientific  missions.  More  than  5,000 
Air  Guard  members  from  across  the  nation  volunteered  to  serve 
with  active  component  forces  in  support  of  U.S.  objectives  around 
the  world.   Individual  Air  Guard  members  averaged  more  than  75 
days  of  active  duty  last  year,  including  training  and  volunteer 
support.   Aircrew  members  averaged  more  than  123  days  last  year. 

The  Air  National  Guard  Medical  Services  continues  to 
aggressively  maintain  readiness  by  deploying  medical  units  to 
austere  environments.   They  have  conducted  joint  military 
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training  with  Ukraine,  trained  and  rendered  care  to  the  people  of 
Honduras  and  provided  humanitarian  assistance  for  the  people  of 

Africa. 

The  Aray  National  Guard  (ARNG)  began  the  year  with  our 
Aviation  classification  and  Repair  Activity  Depots  responding  to 
short-notice  contingency  support  missions  to  prepare  the  10th 
Mountain  Division  helicopters  for  deployment  to  Somalia.   Due  to 
the  success  of  this  mission,  we  are  performing  the  same  operation 
in  Somalia  as  our  troops  and  helicopters  redeploy  from  Restore 
Hope.   Further,  in  support  of  the  United  Nations  in  Somalia,  we 
are  currently  training  Pakistanis  in  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  M60A3  tank. 

The  Amy  National  Guard  currently  is  participating  in  an 
Operational  Integration  Program  implemented  by  the  Multinational 
Force  Observer,  Sinai  Initiative.   This  program  will  provide  a 
mix  of  Active  and  Reserve  Component  volunteers  organized,  trained 
and  deployed  as  provisional  units  to  perform  forward  presence  and 
peacekeeping  missions.   The  ARNG  will  provide  400  of  441  required 
Reserve  Component  soldiers.   The  commander,  29th  Infantry 
Division  (Light) ,  in  coordination  with  the  Adjutants  General  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  accepted  sponsorship  of  the  missions. 

During  this  critical  period  of  history  following  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  National  Guard  supported  the  newly  emerging 
democracies  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  through  United  States  European  Command's  (U.S.  EUCOM)  Joint 
Military  to  Military  Contact  Program.   The  National  Guard 
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provided  nllitary  liaison  teams  and  traveling  contact  teams,  and 
created  state  partnerships  with  the  host  nations.  Our  charter  is 
to  provide  non-lethal  training,  serve  as  a  role  model  of  a 
military  organization  subject  to  civil  authority,  and  assist 
during  peacetime  emergencies. 

The  National  Guard  provides  the  bridge  linking  U.S.  efforts 
in  foreign  nations  with  hometo%m  America.   With  roots  in  military 
and  civilian  worlds,  the  National  Guard  is  the  key  to  fostering 
long  term,  institutional  relationships  that  extend  far   beyond 
purely  military  matters,  and  support  democratic  institutions  in 
emerging  democracies. 

National  Guard  soldiers  and  airmen  support  democratization 
efforts  by  providing  expertise  in  military  organization  and 
training  with  emphasis  on  Reserve  Component  operations  and 
military  support  to  civil  authorities.  Guard  members  led  or 
supported  military  Liaison  Teams  and  Traveling  Contact  Teams  in 
several  countries,  developed  country  work  plans  and  provided 
staff  support  to  US  EUCOM.   Given  proper  resources,  the  National 
Guard  can  expand  its  democracy  support  role  not  only  in  US  EUCOM, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Nations  in  the  Military-to- 
Military  Contact  Program  include  Albania,  Bulgaria,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania, 
Slovakia,  and  Slovenia.   Proposed  additional  participants  are 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine. 

A  Humanitarian  Support  Unit  Program  of  the  ARNG  provides 
units,  in  a  volunteer  status,  to  respond  to  worldwide 
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hunanltturian  nlssions.  Eighty-nine  iinits  from  various  states 
volxinteered  to  piurticipate  in  the  program.  International 
hiunanitarian  support  is  also  provided  through  numerous  Overseas 
Deployment  Training  (ODT)  exercises. 

Domestic  and  Community  Missions:  Adding  Value  to  America 

Emeraencv  Missions 

The  National  Guard  in  the  54  states  and  territories 
traditionally  is  the  first  military  responder  to  emergencies. 
They  can  be  employed  in  State  Active  Duty  status  in  accordance 
with  applicable  state  laws,  under  Executive  Order  of  the 
Governor.   When  not  in  Federal  service,  the  National  Guard  is  a 
state  organization  of  volunteers  from  the  civilian  communities. 
Each  governor  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  or  her  National 
Guard,  and  command  is  exercised  through  the  respective  Adjutant 
General. 

In  FY  93,  the  National  Guard  responded  to  more  than   326 
emergency  missions  in  47  states  and  territories.   These  emergency 
missions  involved  33,712  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  personnel, 
expending  a  total  of  474,218  state  funded  active  duty  workdays. 
The  domestic  disaster  mission  accounting  for  the  largest 
number  of  Army  and  Air  Guard  personnel  and  workdays  expended  in 
FY  93,  was  the  Midwest  flooding.   An  exceptionally  wet  spring  and 
summer  over  the  entire  Midwest  filled  area  lakes  and  reservoirs 
to  flood  levels  causing  extensive  breaks  in  levees  along  the 
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Kansas,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  Rivers.   The  situation  was  so 
overwhelning  that  a  federal  disaster  declaration  was  proclaiaed 
by  the  President.   National  Guard  operations  started  June  29, 
1993,  in  the  Mississippi  River  basin  in  Wisconsin.   Iowa,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri  soon  followed.   At  operational  peak,  the 
nximber  of  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  troops  involved  in  the 
Midwest  flood  crisis  was  more  than  10,000.  Missions  performed 
included  sandbagging,  levee  patrolling,  evacuating  citizens, 
security,  controlling  traffic,  pumping  operations,  preparation 
and  serving  of  meals,  hauling,  purifying  and  distributing 
drinking  water,  providing  public  showers,  and  manning  emergency 
centers . 

Many  of  the  Guard  members  lived  in  communities  where 
disaster  struck.   It  was  a  great  sacrifice  for  these  individuals 
to  leave  their  families,  homes  and  possessions  during  such  a  time 
of  calamity  and  destruction  to  perform  state  active  duty; 
however,  they  did  willingly  and  professionally. 

Other  major  domestic  callups  in  FY  93  were: 

(1)  California:  Federal  trial  of  police  officers  charged 
with  civil  rights  violation  against  Rodney  King.   National  Guard 
personnel  prepared  for  on-the-street  deployment  to  assist  law 
enforcement  in  the  event  of  civil  unrest.  (11  Dec-  17  Apr.  93) 

(2)  Florida:  Operation  Overpass  -  National  Guard  assistance 
to  law  enforcement  to  resolve  the  problem  of  rock  throwing  and 
gunshots  fired  at  motorists  along  Interstate  295.  (6  Nov.-  6  Dec. 
92) 
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(3)  Ohio:  Inmate  insurrection  at  the  Southern  Ohio 
Correction  Facility.  J^proxiaately  410  inmates  seized  control  of 
"L"  Block,  took  hostages  and  murdered  seven  inmates.   Die 
Governor  activated  the  National  Guard  to  assist  law  enforcement 
in  restoring  order  to  the  prison.  (14-30  Apr.  93) 

(4)  Puerto  Rico:  National  Guard  support  to  lav  enforcement 
to  help  combat  the  rise  in  crime.   At  the  direction  of  the 
Governor,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Puerto  Rico  ARNG  is 
providing  support  to  law  enforcement  in  Territorial  Active  Duty 
status.   The  Governor  executed  promises  he  made  in  his  campaign 
to  "call  up  the  Guard  and  use  all  available  resources"  to  combat 
the  Island's  rise  in  crime.   (29  May  93  to  present) 

(5)  Texas:   Operation  Trojan  Horse  in  Waco,  National  Guard 
support  to  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  (11  Dec.  -  27  Apr.  93) 

(6)  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Maine,  North  Carolina,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia:   Snowstorm/Blizzard.   National  Guard  assistance  to 
civil  authorities  in  providing  shelter,  snow  removal,  evacuation, 
and  airlift  support.  (12-13  Mar.  93) 

(7)  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Virginia:   National  Guard 
assistance  during  Hurricane  Emily.  (31  Aug.  -  17  Sept.  93) 

In  Fy94,  the  California  National  Guard  had  more  than  2,250 
Army  and  Air  personnel  assisting  in  the  response  and  recovery 
stages  of  the  Northridge  Earthquake.   The  Guard  provided  such 
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services  as  transportation,  medical,  linguist,  security,  and 
water  haul  support.  The  Korthridge  Earthquake  also  required  the 
mobilization  and  commitment  of  96%  of  the  available  utility  and 
cargo  helicopters.  As  of  January,  1994,  175  missions  accounting 
for  502  flight  hours  had  been  documented.   In  addition,  the  Guard 
established  a  temporary  shelter  site  of  200  tents,  capable  of 
housing  an  estimated  6,000  displaced  victims. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  we  have  been  astonished  by  the 
statistics  in  the  growth  of  National  Guard  employment  during 
state  emergency  missions.   Following  Hurricane  Hugo  in  FY  89  and 
San  Francisco's  "Loma  Prieta  Earthquake"  in  early  FY  90,  we  were 
convinced  that  a  record  had  been  established  for  workdays 
expended  in  a  single  year.   However,  the  Northridge  Earthquake 
and  the  multiple  natural  disasters  of  FY  92  and  FY  93  showed  that 
assumption  to  be  vastly  premature.  History  clearly  indicates 
that  each  year  the  need  for  a  strong  Guard  presence  in  the  states 
is  reinforced,  and  our  vigilance  and  preparedness  are  not  only 
being  tested,  but  become  increasingly  more  critical. 

To  better  meet  this  increasing  need,  we  are  very  supportive 
of  efforts  being  made  by  state  governor's  associations  to 
establish  interstate  compacts.   These  agreements  would  more 
effectively  maximize  the  use  of  National  Guard  resources  between 
states  in  a  time  of  domestic  emergency. 

Our  emergency  response  mission  is  also  benefitting  from  the 
Reserve  Component  Automation  System  (RCAS) .  This  system,  which  is 
in  the  early  stages  of  implementation,  has  a  primary  purpose  of 
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enhancing  readiness  and  mobilization  of  the  Reserve  Component. 
But,  as  we  learned  during  the  recent  California  earthquake,  it 
also  is  extremely  beneficial  as  a  tactical  communication  tool 
during  emergencies. 
Operation  GuardCare 

Operation  Guardcare  is  a  joint  initiative  conducted  by  both 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Gueurd  Bureau.   Operation  Guardcare  capitalizes  on  the 
National  Guard's  unique  capabilities  to  provide  services  to 
medically  underserved  communities  while  conducting  Inactive  Duty 
Training  and  Annual  Training.   This  enhances  unit  medical  and 
deployment  competency  while  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.   The  pilot  program  began  in  May  of  1993  with  the 
Arkansas  National  Guard  conducting  two  weeks  of  immunizations  and 
medical  screening  in  Earle,  Arkansas.   Since  then,  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Washington  have  also  conducted 
Operation  Guardcare  exercises.  Approximately  5,000  patients  were 
screened  and  over  400  National  Guard  members  received  realistic 
training. 

Capable  at  Rigb  Levels  of  Saadiness 

Providing  fully  mission-capable  units  for  America's  military 
is  the  National  Guard's  number  one  priority.   The  measured  levels 
of  personnel,  equipment  and  training  continue  to  improve  in  the 
midst  of  restructuring  and  budgetary  challenges. 
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Saadinasa  Voatura 

The  Amy  National  Guard  is  naintaining  a  readiness  postur* 
comparable  to  the  Active  Component.   Eighty-six  percent  of  Ar»y 
Guard  units  now  neet  niniauo  deployment  standards.   With  results 
like  these,  soldiers  are  again  demonstrating  that  the  Guard  is  a 
ready,  fully  mission-capable,  and  accessible  to  meet  National 
Defense  requirements.  The  ANG  continues  to  achieve  excellence  by 
meeting  the  seune  readiness  standards  as  the  active  Air  Force. 

Project  Standard  Bearer 

Project  Standard  Bearer,  a  readiness  management  process, 
continues  to  significantly  increase  the  readiness  and  mission 
capability  of  our  high  priority,  early  deploying  units. 
Contingency  Force  Pool  unit  readiness  and  mission  capability  has 
increased  significantly  from  84%  deployable  to  97%  deployable, 
since  the  inception  of  Project  Standard  Bearer. 

Army  and  Air  National  Guard  Training 

Our  force  is  receiving  the  finest  real  world  training 
available  through  Overseas  Deployment  Training,  mobilization 
exercises  and  Humanitarian-Civic  Action. 

Overseas  DeplovTnent  Training 

Overseas  Deployment  Training  is  one  of  our  most  effective 
programs  to  train  for  wartime  missions,  provide  forward  presence. 
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conduct  nation  assistance  operations  and  contribute  to  the 
regional  commander-in-chief's  strategic  objectives.   This  program 
provides  real  world  training  in  overseas  locations  supporting 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  operations  plans  and  exercises.   Through 
the  overseas  training  programs.  Guard  units  conduct  mobilization, 
deployment,  reception,  mission  essential  tasks,  and  redeployment 
activities. 

More  than  26,000  ARNG  soldiers  took  part  in  Overseas 
Deployments  for  Training  in  FY  93.   These  soldiers  trained  in  all 
of  the  OCONUS  theaters  and  more  than  40  different  countries. 

More  than  7,700  Air  Guard  PRIME  BEEF  and  RED  HORSE  engineer 
teams  accomplished  115  overseas  training  deployments  to  15 
countries  in  FY  93.   Seventeen  teams  participated  in  Base 
Recovery  After  Attack  Training  at  Eglin  AFB,  FL. ,  which  provides 
PRIME  BEEF  team  training  in  rapid  runway  repair  and  other 
critical  wartime  skills.   In  FY  93,  Air  Guard  engineers  trained 
in  Norway,  Britain,  Canada,  and  Israel. 

Medical  ODTs  continued  with  Medical  Readiness  and  Training 
Exercises  being  conducted  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Command  regions.   ARNG  medical  personnel 
also  participated  in  the  International  Training  Assistance 
Program  exercises  in  Africa  and  Europe. 
Mobilization  Exercises 

Mobilization  training  and  preparedness  continues  as  a  major 
objective  for  the  National  Guard.  These  exercises  are  essential 
for  improving  unit  and  State  Area  Command  capabilities  to 
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Bobilize  and  deploy.  In  addition  to  overseas  deployments,  ve 
participated  in  nemy  continental  United  States  based  exercises. 
In  each  instance.  Guard  units  successfully  performed  mobilization 
activities  within  a  time  frame  that  could  reduce  theater  arrival 

dates . 

During  FY  93,  STARC  headquarters  and  38  ARNG  units 
participated  in  the  Army's  mobilization  exercise  OPTIMAL  FOCUS 
93,  designed  to  evaluate  a  high  priority  unit's  ability  to 
assemble,  load  equipment,  and  depart.   Army  Guard  units 
participated  In  more  than  935  local  mobilization  exercises 
conducted  by  the  states. 

Continued  funding  and  participation  in  both  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Department  of  the  Army,  and  ARNG  exercise  programs  is 
imperative  if  our  units  are  to  sustain  their  high  level  of 
readiness  and  deployability. 

HuTnanitarian/Civic  Action 

Again  in  FY  93,  Humanitarian/Civic  Action  projects  in 
foreign  nations  provided  invaluable  training  opportunities  to  ANG 
engineering  and  services  teams.   These  projects  provide  a  win-win 
relationship  for  all  parties  involved.   Our  engineers  deploy  and 
train  in  an  austere  environment;  the  host  nation  receives  much 
needed  infrastructure  support;  and  the  major  command's  objectives 
are  met.   Twelve  teams  supported  Joint  Task  Force  Rushmore  in 
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Panama.  Additionally,  teams  trained  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
Bahamas.  Similar  exercises  are  currently  underway  in  Panama, 
Costa  Rico  and  Guatemala. 

People 

He  will  continue  to  improve  personnel  readiness  through  high 
quality  non-prior  service  accessions,  an  increase  in  prior 
service  accessions  and  greater  emphasis  on  recruiting  soldiers 
directly  from  active  duty  through  the  Reserve  Component 
Transition  procrram.   Additionally,  we  are  committed  to  supporting 
advancements  in  officer  education,  and  expanding  funded  benefits 
for  both  officer  and  enlisted  education  programs.   The  Montgomery 
GI  Bill  and  transition  benefits  are  vehicles  which  demonstrate 
our  concern  for  supporting  our  soldiers. 

Personnel  Readiness 

The  Army  National  Guard  will  continue  its  efforts  to  improve 
personnel  readiness  by  attaining  a  personnel  readiness  rating  of 
C-1  for  all  Standard  Bearer  units,  and  a  rating  of  at  least  C-3 
for  all  non-standard  Bearer  units  in  the  force.   Our  recruiting 
and  retention  efforts  focus  on  gaining  and  maintaining  war 
personnel  readiness  in  early  deploying  units  of  the  force. 

New  approaches  which  tie  the  Non  Commissioned  Officer 
promotion  and  educational  systems  more  closely  to  the  Active 
Component's  methods  of  screening  the  most  qualified  soldier  for 
the  training  seat  and  position  are  being  applied  in  the  ARNG. 
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The  new  DA  policy  of  Select,  Train,  Promote,  Assign  is  in  the 
test  phase.   Once  tested  and  engineered  to  fit  ARNC  needs,  this 
progran  will  insure  that  the  ARNC  train  and  promotes  the  most- 
qualified  soldiers,  not  necessarily  the  most  senior.   Improving 
personnel  readiness  with  a  substantial  lack  of  initial  entry 
training  seats  for  non-prior  service  recruits  remains  one  of  our 
greatest  challenges.   We  are  working  with  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  to  explore  remedies  to  this  problem. 

Oualitv  Accessions 

The  National  Guard  supports  the  continued  accession  of  high 
quality  recruits  and  soldiers.   Our  FY  95  goal  is  to  enlist  100% 
high  school  graduates,  with  a  least  67%  testing  in  Mental 
Category  I  through  IIIA  in  the  Armed  Service  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  test  and  no  greater  than  2%  testing  in  Mental  Category 
IV.   This  level  of  quality  accessions  represents  the  highest 
quality  of  accessions  in  ARNG  history. 

Retention 

The  Army  National  Guard  remains  committed  to  retaining 
quality  soldiers  through  quality  leadership  and  training.   Our 
goal  is  to  retain  82%  of  all  ARNG  soldiers  in  FY  95  and  to  reduce 
the  attrition  of  soldiers  not  completing  their  first  term  of 
enlistment  by  40%  over  the  FY  94  rate.   The  Full  Time  Retention 
Force  will  increase  its  efforts  to  advise,  monitor,  and  train 
leaders  at  all  levels  in  programs  and  methods  designed  to  keep 
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our  quality  soldiers  in  full  drilling  status.  We  recognize  that 
only  through  a  robust  retention  program  can  the  units  of  the  ARNC 
attain  and  maintain  the  personnel  readiness  levels  reacquired  for 
success  on  toBorrov*s  battlefields. 

offieer  Education 

We  made  significant  advancements  in  the  area  of  officer 
education  in  the  past  year.  The  number  of  college  hours  required 
for  commissioning  increased  to  80  for  FY  94  and  will  be  90  in  FY 
95.   The  percentage  of  lieutenants  with  more  than  one  year  of 
service  who  completed  Officer  Basic  Course  increased  six 
percentage  points  to  72*.   Policy  now  states  that  OBC  must  be 
completed  within  two  years  of  commissioning.   Command  and  General 
Staff  College  is  now  required  for  battalion  and  higher  command 
assignments  and  for  assignments  to  brigade  and  higher  executive 
officer  or  operations  officer  positions.  Additionally,  branch- 
specific  Pre-Command  Course  attendance  is  required  for  assignment 
to  battalion  and  higher  command  positions  effective  1  April  94. 
The  ARNG  is  actively  developing  officer  education  and 
qualification  standards  for  America's  Army  to  ensure  leader 
development  tools  and  top-quality  ARNG  officers  while  considering 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Reserve  Component  environment. 

Transition  Benefits 

In  FY  93,  Congress  authorized  transition  benefits  to  assist 
Reserve  Component  soldiers  separating  from  the  Selected  Reserve 
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as  a  result  of  force  reduction.  Many  Guard  neinbers  Involuntarily 
separated  from  the  Selected  Reserve  because  of  unit  inactivation 
or  reorganization  were  eligible  for  benefits.   Because  of  the 
statutory  language,  other  Guard  Bembers  %rtio  were  involxintaurily 
separated  by  Selective  Retention  Bo2u:ds  or  Qualitative  Retention 
Boards  were  also  eligible  for  benefits.   The  benefit  package  was 
based  on  the  number  of  years  of  service  accrued  toward 
eligibility  for  retired  pay  at  age  60.  All  service  members 
eligible  for  transition  assistance  received  basic  benefits  for 
two  years  of  post  exchange,  limited  commissary  visits,  morale, 
welfare  and  recreation  activities,  continuation  of  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  and  priority  placement  within  the  Selected  Reserve.   Also, 
eligible  soldiers,  with  necessary  years  of  qualifying  service, 
could  receive  lump  sum  Separation  Pay,  early  qualification  for 
retired  pay  at  age  60  or  five  annual  payments  of  Special 
Separation  Pay. 

Montaomerv  GI  Bill  and  Other  Educational  Assets 

The  National  Guard  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  both 
military  and  civilian  education.   Enlistment  in  the  National 
Guard  for  a  period  of  six  years  entitles  a  soldier  and  airmen  to 
civilian  education  financial  assistance  through  the  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  (MGIB) .   Guard  members  willing  to  serve  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  may  receive  payment  of  $190/month  for  full-time  post- 
secondary  education  and  a  reduced  amount  for  less  than  full-time. 
The  benefit  provides  a  maximum  amount  of  $6,840  over  a  ten  year 
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period  when  th«  Guard  member  remains  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Also,  the  education  benefit  may  be  used  for 
vocational/technical  training.  We  are  very  pleased  that  Guard 
members  will  benefit  from  two  recent  changes  in  education 
benefits.   First,  an  amendment  to  the  MGIB  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  allows  soldiers  and  airmen  to  use  their  benefit  for 
degree  programs  beyond  a  baccalaureate.   Second,  Congressional 
language  clarified  Section  2007(c)(3)  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  which  provides  tuition  assistance  for  civilian  education, 
to  include  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  officers  and  warrant 
officers  on  active  duty  to  full-time  National  Guard  duty. 

Full -Time  Support 

The  Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  Program  is  chartered  by  Congress 
to  organize,  administer,  recruit,  train,  and  maintain  the  ARNG. 
The  program  provides  a  cadre  of  more  than  52,000  full-time 
personnel,  with  an  annual  budget  in  excess  of  $3  billion.   The 
force  is  composed  of  27,259  Military  Technicians  and  24,180  AGR 
personnel  who  form  the  bulwark  of  day-to-day  operations  for  the 
ARNG.   Also  included  are  Active  Component  (AC)  soldiers  assigned 
to  the  ARNG  and  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  civilian  employees  at 
National  Guard  Bureau. 

The  ARNG  is  being  challenged  to  assume  responsibility  for 
more  missions,  and  additional  personnel  for  existing  missions 
while  FTS  authorizations  and  budgets  are  being  reduced.   Our 
units  have  been  deployed  on  more  operations  in  a  greater  variety 
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of  geographical  areas  in  the  past  four  years  than  at  any  time  in 

history. 

The  Guard  has  experienced  additional  workload  requireaents 
in  order  to  Biaintain  complex,  nodem  equipment  such  as  the  ^ache 
helicopter  and  Patriot  and  Hawk  air  defense  systems.   Guard  xinits 
maintain  these  systems  at  a  significant  cost  savings  to  America's 
Amy  but  they  do  require  enhanced  FTS  over  that  of  modernized 
infantry,  armor,  and  engineer  \inits. 

The  assignment  of  Active  Component  soldiers  to  high  priority 
Guard  combat  units  is  a  welcome  addition  to  assist  meeting 
critical  training  requirements.   These  soldiers  enhance  unit 
readiness  by  providing  expertise  in  the  planning  and  execution  at 
all  levels  of  training.   Because  of  their  recent  active  duty 
experience,  they  are  also  sources  of  coaching  and  mentoring  of 
Guard  soldiers  and  their  leaders. 

The  full  time  manning  requirements  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  are  based  on  the  force-structure,  missions  and  equipment 
assigned  to  our  units.   The  FY  95  full-time  program  for  the  ANG  . 
consists  of  24,210  military  technicians  and  9,098  AGR  members. 
These  numbers  represent  an  overall  decrease  of  57  technicians  and 
291  AGR  personnel  from  the  FY  94  program. 

The  Full-Time  Support  contained  in  the  President's  Budget 
is  critical  to  the  readiness  and  capability  of  the  National 
Guard. 
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BgulpBuit 

Thtt  final  component  of  readiness  is  equipnent.  He  continue 
to  modernize  through  Congressional  support  of  more  than  $800 
million  for  National  Guard  equipment  modernization  in  FY  93. 
This  buys  items  such  as  new  UH-60  helicopters  and  greatly  needed 
SINCGARS  radios.  Additionally  in  FY  94,  $800  million  was 
appropriated  for  the  Chiefs  of  the  Reserve  Components  to  allocate 
funds  for  the  most  critical  transport  aircraft  needed  throughout 
all  Reserve  Components. 

In  the  fighter  arena,  many  of  our  units  flying  the  older  F- 
16  A/B  aircraft  are  converting  into  the  newer  F-16  C/D  aircraft. 
Our  airlift  forces  continue  to  be  modernized  with  new  C~130Hs 
replacing  older  models. 

Congress  has  strongly  supported  the  modernization  of  our 
aircraft  through  the  F-15  Multi-Staged  Improvement  Program,  and 
F-16  Self -Protection  improvements.   One  critical  area  has  been  in 
the  support  for  the  220E  engine  safety  modification.   As  we 
approach  the  mid-decade,  ANG  combat  communications  units  will 
have  transitioned  from  the  old  analog  equipment  to  digital 
switching  and  transmission  systems.   As  a  reference,  the  last  of 
the  digital  telephone  switch  equipment  was  delivered  last  October 
to  the  units  of  the  Hawaii  ANG.   In  order  to  provide  improved 
warfighter  support,  however,  we  require  full  funding  support  as 
part  of  an  Air  Force  Program  entitled  Theater  Deployable 
Communications.   This  program  focuses  on  state  of  the  art. 
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comnercial,  off-the-shelf  items  that  meet  industry  standards  and 
are  conpatible  and  interoperable  with  allied  nations  and  our 
current  equipment.   The  need  to  forge  ahead  with  this  prograa 
will  provide  savings  in  airlift  personnel  and  logistics  support. 
The  ANG  is  playing  a  significant  role  in  the  initial  testing  and 
interoperability  issues. 

We  have  looked  at  the  future  and  see  the  information  highway 
as  a  backbone  for  enhanced  and  increased  combat  power.   Our  ANG 
units  will  be  connected  with  a  basewide  local  area  network  that 
will  connect  to  gateway  servers  providing  access  to  a  wide  area 
network  using  the  defense  data  network  as  the  long  haul  lines  of 
connectivity.   Teletraining  is  a  new  avenue  we  are  pursuing  to 
ensure  the  most  value  added  is  delivered  to  our  students  in 
either  technical  or  professional  military  education  courses.   Our 
program  is  envisioned  to  link  the  states,  units  and  key  staff 
personnel  into  an  information  distribution  system  that  will 
multiply  combat  effectiveness.   Our  needs  in  FY  95  in  the 
communication  computer  systems  arena  focus  on  command  and  control 
systems  needed  to  ensure  our  warriors  have  the  tools  to  carry  out 
what  we  ask  them  to  do. 

The  FY  94  Congressionally  directed  Dedicated  Procurement 
Program  (DPP)  will  contribute  $100  million  to  improve  ARNG 
equipment  on  hand  readiness  status.   This  program  will  provide 
resources  to  purchase  equipment  in  the  following  areas: 
communications  and  electronics,  night  vision  equipment. 
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logistical  support,  tactical  trucks  and  trailers,  and  wheeled 
vehicle  Bodemization. 

Congress  provided  DPP  funds  of  approximately  $3.5  billion 
for  the  ARNG  over  the  past  11  years.   This  program  enabled  us  to 
achieve  our  highest  levels  of  readiness  and  compatibility  with 
active  units. 

We  continue  to  provide  those  high  priority  units,  those 
first  to  deploy,  with  100%  of  their  equipment.   The  Project 
Standard  Bearer  initiative  continues  to  provide  these  units  with 
state  of  the  art  equipment  compatible  with  the  Active  Component, 
focusing  on  soldier  support  and  accessibility  of  equipment. 

FY  95  will  require  us  to  continue  our  purchase  of  state  of 
the  art  equipment  for  force  modernization  and  to  assist  the 
states  in  their  humanitarian  missions.   Examples  of  equipment 
required  for  the  ARNG  to  perform  its  missions  are  tactical 
wheeled  vehicles;  combat  vehicles,  e.g.,  HlAl,  Bradley  M2A2/M3A2, 
MLRS,  Paladin,  Avenger,  Patriot  missile;  communications  and 
electronic  equipment;  modular  medical  sets;  nuclear,  biological, 
and  chemical  equipment;  and  tactical  automation. 

Force  modernization  begins  with  Project  Standard  Bearer  and 
ends  with  a  modern,  well-equipped  ARNG.   To  assist,  we  will  use 
the  RETROPANAMA,  RETROKOREA,  and  RETRO Ein%  programs.    During  FY 
93,  over  18,000  pieces  of  ecjuipment  were  transferred  to  high 
priority  units.   The  ARNG's  ultimate  goal  is  to  sustain  the 
Project  Standard  Bearer  units  at  90%  equipment  and  operational 
readiness  and  provide  the  best  support  to  the  soldier.   We 
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continue  to  ensxire  a  totally  integrated  transition  characterized 
by  minimal  disruption  of  readiness  and  mission  capability. 

During  FY  93,  we  continued  modernization  of  our  ARNG  force 
to  include  MlAl  Tanks,  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  Interim  Fire 
Support  Systems  (IFSAS) ,  UH-60  Blackhawks,  CH-47D  Chinooks,  AH-64 
Apaches,  and  Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  (MSE) . 

Many  of  our  facilities  are  inadequate  for  the  modern 
training  and  equipment  that  must  be  supported  today.   Many 
armories  are  50  to  75  years  old  and  need  immediate  repair, 
expansion  or  upgrade.   Adequate  facilities  are  necessary  to 
obtain  and  maintain  the  high  levels  of  readiness  required  of  a 
smaller,  highly  modernized  force. 

An  Affordable  Force  Structure 

We  recognize  the  realities  of  the  time,  the  importance  of 
balancing  defense  with  other  national  concerns,  and  the  changing 
world  climate.   The  overall  goal  of  our  force  structure  is  to 
enhance  the  National  Guard's  ability  to  execute  the  post-Cold  War 
national  military  strategy  and  fulfill  the  nation's  domestic 
needs. 

In  FY  93,  the  ARNG  had  a  net  reduction  in  force  structure 
from  approximately  425,000  in  FY  94  to  405,000,  and  our  end 
strength  will  go  from  409,919  to  367,000.   These  cuts  will  end  in 
FY  99.  Under  this  plan,  our  force  structure  will  include  about  37 
combat  brigades,  15  of  them  Enhanced  Brigades. 
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Ne  ended  last  fiscal  year  with  97  percent  of  our  end 
strength  authorization  of  422,725.  Excessive  Non-ETS  losses 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  were  the  primary  reason  for  the 
strength  shortfall.   Our  strategy  is  to  fill  force  structure 
requirements  within  fiscal  constraints  and  Congress ionally 
authorized  end  strength  levels.   During  FY  94,  the  ARNG  will 
employ  retention  teams  and  strength  management  seminars  to 
improve  our  overall  retention. 

The  ANG  also  experienced  difficulty  reaching  authorized  end 
strength  of  119,300  and  finished  FY  93  with  117,162  members. 
Concern  over  reorganization,  the  limitation  of  training  dollars, 
and  future  force  structure  changes  all  contributed  to  our 
challenges  in  attracting  new  recruits.   To  counter  this  trend  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  available  due  to  the  active 
force  reductions,  the  ANG  initiated  an  intensive  effort  to  enlist 
separating  active  component  airmen  and  match  their  qualifications 
with  ANG  vacancies.   This  saves  training  dollars  and  maintains 
experience  within  Department  of  Defense.   In  addition,  we 
intensified  efforts  to  recruit  minorities  and  females,  with 
emphasis  on  flying  and  technical  career  fields.   The  ANG  goal 
remains  to  reflect  the  demographics  of  the  communities 
surrounding  our  units. 

One  area  of  concern  is  the  reduction  of  recruiter 
authorizations.   The  current  programmed  force  reduction  is  5%, 
yet  the  ANG  recently  lost  10%  of  recruiter  authorizations  with 
the  possibility  of  more  in  the  future.   Even  with  a  modest 
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reduction  in  strength,  a  shrinking  prior  service  resource  pool 
and  competition  for  a  work  force  dominated  increasingly  by  women 
and  minorities  will  increase  ANG  recruiting  challenges. 

Air  Matlonal  Guard  Keatructuring 

As  the  Total  Air  Force  downsizes,  the  ANG  continues  to 
undergo  some  restructuring  of  its  force.   Our  goal  for 
restructuring  is  to  not  close  any  units.   To  accomplish  this,  we 
are  decreasing  the  number  of  aircraft  assigned  per  unit,  and/or 
assigning  new  missions  to  units.   To  date,  11  ANG  flying  units 
have  converted  to  new  missions.   As  we  continue  to  downsize,  more 
units  may  convert.  Weapon  systems  changes  to  airplanes  such  as 
the  F-16,  KC-135  and  C-130  enhance  the  role  of  the  ANG  in  the 
total  force. 

ANG  medical  and  aeromedical  evacuation  units  are  also 
restructuring  to  accommodate  the  total  force  needs  in  a  post-Cold 
War  environment.   A  full  reassessment  of  medical  needs  resulted 
in  a  complete  restructure  of  both  medical  staffing  and  training. 
This  new  look  will  far  advance  our  ability  to  provide  for  a 
medically  qualified  warfighting  force,  while  increasing  the  state 
of  readiness  for  our  deployable  medical  capability. 

ANG  combat  communications  and  engineering  installation 
forces  have  drawn  down  in  concert  with  active  duty  forces  in 
realization  of  the  post-Cold  War  reality.   The  Bottom  Up  Review 
provided  the  combat  forces  required.  Accordingly,  combat 
communications  and  engineering  installation  forces  will 
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restructura  to  neot  th«  changing  needs.   Our  Intent  renains  to 
capture  and  retain  the  acquired  experience,  yet  reorganize  our 
units  to  achieve  the  greatest  combat  capability.   The  issue  of 
active/ANG  force  mix  continues  to  remain  an  item  concentrated  on 
cost  benefits  versus  immediate  access  and  deployability.  He 
continue  to  work  with  our  gaining  major  commands  in  order  to 
resolve  this  issue. 

Restructuring  the  Army  National  Gtutrd 

The  ARNG  restructuring  plan  calls  for  a  FY  99  end  strength 
of  367,000  with  a  force  structure  allocation  of  405,000.   To  meet 
readiness  requirements,  early  deploying  ARNG  units  will  be 
filled  greater  than  100  percent,  with  later  deploying  units 
filled  at  lower  levels.   This  plan  gives  the  National  Command 
Authority  a  force  that  can  be  rapidly  expanded  without  creating 
additional  structure  to  meet  uncertain  military  and  defense 
needs.   The  National  Guard's  proposed  force  mix  is  eight  full 
combat  divisions  (24  brigades)  plus  15  Enhanced  Readiness 
brigades,  an  armored  calvary  regiment  and  an  infantry  brigade  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  a  Scout  Group  in  Alaska.   At  a  cost  equal  to  2.7% 
of  total  Department  of  Defense  outlays  and  11%  of  the  Army's 
budget,  the  ARNG  is  a  cost  effective  force  that  will  provide 
about  50%  of  the  combat  power  and  50%   of  the  support 
capabilities  of  the  America's  Army. 

The  restructure  plan  calls  for  the  ARNG  to  have  a  balanoad 
combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  capability  for 
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its  primary  federal  mission  of  providing  trained  and  equipped 
units  for  national  emergency  or  war.   This  restructuring  will 
enable  the  ARNG  to  meet  state  requirements  for  domestic  support 
and  community  missions. 

The  ARNG  leadership  is  sensitive  to  the  diverse  issues 
involved  in  terms  of  implementing  this  plan — its  impact  on  jobs, 
people,  families  and  communities.   We  are  committed  to  minimizing 
the  turbulence  accompanying  any  change.   Whenever  possible, 
soldiers  and  civilian  employees  will  be  offered  assignments  to 
other  units  or  components.   In  other  cases,  transition  benefits 
will  be  aggressively  used  to  take  care  of  soldiers.   Detailed 
plans,  policies,  and  programs  coupled  with  effective  management 
at  all  levels  will  ensure  the  highest  state  of  individual  and 
unit  readiness  in  the  National  Guard. 

Community  Support:   Adding  Value  to  America 

So  far  we've  talked  about  the  National  Guard  as  an 
accessible,  capable,  and  affordable  force  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  nation  and  states,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 
But  as  America's  community  based  defense  force,  we  also  add  value 
to  America  through  our  community  relations,  counterdrug,  drug 
demand  reduction,  and  youth  programs. 
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gQiMiunltv-Reiatlons  Programs 

No  Other  military  component  has  been  more  active  in 
supporting  the  community  than  the  National  Guard.  Last  year, 
citizen-solider  sponsored  youth  programs  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Midnight  Basketball  leagues;  "adopted"  local  schools; 
conducted  youth  physical-fitness  clinics;  performed  civic  actions 
to  benefit  the  entire  community,  such  as  building  ball  fields  and 
water  purifications  plants,  and  Icnocking  do%m  "crack"  houses.   We 
opened  our  armories  to  the  homeless  during  extreme  weather 
conditions  and  collected,  inspected,  packed,  and  transported 
humanitarian  goods  donated  by  concerned  citizens  to  foreign  and 
domestic  areas  struck  by  natural  disasters.   As  "neighbors 
helping  neighbors,"  Guard  personnel  also  provide  military 
personnel,  equipment  and  facilities  for  parades,  public 
observances,  and  other  support  to  the  community. 

For  example,  at  World  Youth  Day  in  Colorado,  citizen- 
soldier  medical  personnel  successfully  treated  thousands  of  young 
people  who  suffered  heat  exhaustion.   At  the  Winter  Olympic 
Trials  in  Alaska  and  the  World  Youth  Games  in  New  York,  the 
National  Guard  provided  key  logistical  support.   It  is  expected 
that  this  tradition  will  continue  with  substantial  contributions 
being  made  to  this  year's  World  Cup  Games  and  the  1996  Summer 
Olympics  in  Atlanta,  GA. 
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Counterdrua  Support  Prooran 

In  our  Counterdrug  Support  Program,  Guard  member s  provide 
valuable  assistance  to  local,  state,  and  federal  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies  (LEA)  in  their  anti-drug  efforts.   For  the  first  time 
since  the  funding  of  the  program,  the  Counterdrug  Task  Force  will 
attempt  to  provide  an  equal  or  increased  amount  of  support  to 
these  LEAS  with  fewer  dollars.   Combined  Congressional  and 
Department  of  Defense  imposed  budget  reductions  indicate  a  drop 
from  a  FY  1993  high  of  $237  million  to  $181.5  for  FY  94.   All 
states,  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  continue 
to  perform  missions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
support  of  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.   Some  of  the 
missions  of  Counterdrug  Program  include  inspection  of  cargo  for 
contraband  ports  of  entry,  surface  and  aerial  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance,  providing  military  skills  which  free  law 
enforcement  officers  for  street  duty  and  marijuana  eradication. 
While  this  support  is  in  combating  the  drugs,  the  majority  of  the 
missions  also  provide  incidental  training  and  improve  National 
Guard  readiness. 

During  FY  93,  the  National  Guard  conducted  6,351  operations 
and  provided  more  than  1.4  million  workdays  in  support  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  LEAs,  This  support  is  provided  above  normal 
training  requirements  by  individual  National  Guard  members  who 
volunteer  to  be  placed  on  Active  Duty  for  Special  Work.   The 
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estimated  street  value  of  drugs  seized  as  a  result  of  National 
Guard  counterdrug  operations  was  $148  Billion,  during  rY93. 

The  National  Guard  fully  understands  that  to  fight  drugs 
successfully,  as  a  nation,  we  must  exert  pressure  on  all  fronts 
simultaneously.  The  National  Guard's  covmterdrug  interdiction 
and  eradication  efforts  coupled  with  our  community  based  drug 
demand  reduction  program  form  a  dynamic  triad  of  support  to  our 
country . 


Drug  Demand  Reduction  and  Youth  Progra 

In  every  community  in  America  we  serve  as  role  models  for 
our  youth.   Two  initiatives  that  support  our  communities 
nationwide  are  the  Drug  Demand  Reduction  Program  and  Youth 
Programs . 

Drug  Demand  Reduction  Program 

The  National  Guard's  Drug  Demand  Reduction  Program  (DDR) 
continues  to  make  dynamic  progress  in  reducing  illegal  drug  use. 
All  54  states  and  territories  continue  to  effectively  formulate 
National  Guard  DDR  strategies,  tactics,  resources  and  action 
plans  in  support  of  more  than  500  programs  that  sharply  focus  on 
reducing  the  demand.   The  National  Guard  has  no  illusions  about 
the  tenacity  of  the  drug  problem  and  its  impact  on  the  lives  of 
all  Americans.   Substance  abuse  destroys  individuals,  families 
and  even  communities.  Drugs  increase  violent  crime,  overburden 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  health  care  systems,  hinder 
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learning  and  reduce  America's  productivity.  That  is  why  the 
National  Guard's  DDR  Progran  will  continue  to  target  and  reach 
out  to  families,  schools,  community  coalitions,  adult  supervised 
youth  activity  groups,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  community 
partners  committed  to  positive,  healthy  alternatives  to  substance 
abuse.   Our  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  demzmd  for  drugs  through 
prevention.   That  means  increased  and  improved  education, 
awareness  and  involvement. 

We  will  continue  to  increase  support  and  help  educate 
America's  youth  in  public  and  private  school-based  programs. 
Identifying  skills  and  techniques  to  resist  drugs,  assisting  in 
drug-free  activities  and  addressing  other  problems  associated 
with  the  drug  trade,  such  as  illegal  weapons  and  violence,  will 
help  reinforce  healthy  alternatives  for  our   youth. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  a  pilot  outreach 
program  to  reduce  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs.   The  program  was 
established  to  focus  on  youth  in  general,  and  inner-city 
disadvantaged  youth  in  particular.   The  National  Guard  submitted 
eight  programs  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
inclusion  in  the  pilot  program,  four  were  selected  and  will 
continue  to  operate  in  Fiscal  Year  95.   These  programs  are 
located  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Kansas,  Illinois  and  Oregon. 
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Yffn»-h  Programs 

Congress,  In  FY  93  and  FY  94  Defense  Authorization  and 
J^propriations  Acts,  authorized  and  funded  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  nation's  Governors  to 
conduct  programs  targeted  at  youth  in  general,  and  youth  at  risk 
in  particular.  The  goals  of  the  programs  are  to  give  young 
people  self-esteem,  education  and  self -discipline  to  succeed  as 
students  and  adults.   These  progrzuns  are  as  follows: 

STARBASE:   Program  for  youth  in  grades  K-12  which  exposes 
primarily,  inner  city  school  classes  and  their  teachers  to  real 
world  applications  of  math  and  science  using  experiential 
learning,  simulations  and  experiments  in  aviation  and  space 
related  fields.   The  program  also  addresses  drug  use  prevention, 
health,  self  esteem  and  life  skills  within  the  context  of  a  math 
and  science  framework.   In  FY  93,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  North  Carolina,  California  and  Oklahoma  had 
Starbase  programs.   Funding  for  FY  94  is  $4,125  million. 

ChalleNGe:  This  is  a  five-month  residential  program,  with  a 
one-year  post-residential  mentoring  component  for  16  to  18  year 
old  youth,  who  are  drug-free,  unemployed,  and  high  school  drop- 
outs. Core  components  are  citizenship,  GED/High  School  diploma 
attainment,  life-coping  skills,  community  involvement/projects, 
health  and  hygiene,  skills  training,  leadership/followership,  and 
physical  training.   The  Governors  of  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
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Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia  are  conducting  classes. 

The  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  implemented  the 
program  in  10  states  concxirrent  with  the  Presidential 
announcement  June  11,  1993,  in  accordance  with  section  1091, 
Subtitle  I,  Title  X,  of  DoD  FY  93  Authorization  Bill. 

The  FY  94  DoD  Authorization  Bill  removed  the  10  state 
restriction  from  the  ChalleNGe  program.   This  enabled  the  program 
to  be  expanded  by  six  states  and  the  Governors  of  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Virginia  have  submitted  plans 
to  conduct  a  ChalleNGe  program.   FY  94  funding  for  the  progrzun  is 
$55,875  million. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps:   A  six-week  residential  version  of 
the  ChalleNGe  program,  without  the  GED  attainment  component, 
conducted  at  National  Guard  bases. 

Urban  Youth  Corps:   A  six-week  non-residential  version  of 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  conducted  at  inner-city  armories.   A 
total  of  $5  million  is  appropriated  to  fund  both  programs  in  FY 
94. 

Saving  the  Environment 

We  are  interested  in  both  the  people  and  the  environmental 
quality  of  our  communities.   We  are  very  concerned  about  any 
impact  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  training  may  have  on  our 
environment.   National  Guard  elements  in  all  states  and 
territories  have  implemented  environmental  programs  to  ensure 
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compliance  with  laws,  regulations  and  directives.  As  we  become 
more  aware  of  the  consequences  of  environnental  degradation,  we 
are  challenged  with  new  statutes,  more  aggressive  enforcement  of 
laws  and  our  own  moral  commitment  to  enhance  o\ir  environment. 

To  meet  our  challenges,  we  must  have  the  resources  and  the 
appropriate  personnel  to  manage  the  resources.   This  requires 
individuals  from  a  variety  of  scientific,  engineering  and 
managerial  fields.   We  must  make  everyone  in  the  National  Guard 
family  aware  of  environmental  issues  and  procedures  and  train 
them  to  work  with  all  those  concerned  about  these  highly 
sensitive  and  national  topics. 

Airspace 

The  Airspace  Management  Branch  is  actively  supporting  Air 
National  Guard  Airspace  requirements.   Force  modernization 
aircraft  conversions  have  created  new  challenges  for  us.   The  new 
aircraft  with  improved  weaponry,  in  most  cases,  are  much  more 
sophisticated  than  those  we  flew  just  a  few  years  ago.   Both  of 
these  factors  contribute  to  the  requirement  for  larger  and  more 
complex  parcels  of  airspace.   Environmental  issues  are  in  the 
forefront  of  planning  any  airspace  modification;  therefore,  we 
have  been  very  proactive  in  our  approach.   Our  program  of 
Regional  Airspace  Committees  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  by  the  public  as  a  monumental  step  in  managing 
airspace.   We  are  joining  hands  with  our  partners  from  other  DoD 
agencies  in  this  proactive  approach  and  the  results  have  been 
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outstanding.  In  addition,  we  are  jointly  developing  public 
affairs  videos  to  explain  to  the  public  why  and  how  the  Air 
National  Guard  trains.  Our  fut\ire  looks  very  encouraging  as  we 
continue  to  involve  other  government  agencies  in  our  quest  for 
mission  accomplishment  while  being  a  leader  in  environmental 
responsibility. 

Compliance 

The  past  year  has  been  highlighted  by  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act.   This  law  mandates  our 
compliance  with  state  environmental  requirements,  which  has  been 
our  practice.   Our  major  compliance  issue  is  in  hazardous 
material  handling  and  hazardous  waste  disposal.   By  modifying 
training  and  logistics  procedures,  we  will  minimize  the  rec(uest 
and  use  of  hazardous  materials.   With  appropriate  training  and 
management,  we  fxirther  reduce  the  hazardous  waste  generation  and 
thereby  reduce  the  quantity  of  material  and  the  resulting 
disposal  cost. 

Several  states  have  conducted  pilot  waste  reduction 
projects,  specifically  in  the  maintenance  areas.   These  include 
substitution  of  materials,  recycling  and  new  techniques.   Also, 
in  order  to  prevent  future  pollution,  the  ANG  is  developing  Spill 
Response  Plans  and  purchasing  equipment  to  help  ANG  units  when 
JP-4  and  other  substance  spills  occur. 
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gnnservatlon 

Training  combat  capable  units  to  a  high  degree  of  readiness 
requires  extensive  training  areas.   Our  past  practices  in 
training  have  in  nany  cases  maintained  ecosystems  which  have 
historically  faced  encroachment.   The  result  is  our  increased 
commitment  to  natural  resource  and  land  management  requirements. 
By  implementing  a  proactive  Integrated  Training  Area  Management 
program  in  coordination  with  various  state  and  federal  agencies, 
we  are  able  to  inventory,  monitor,  restore  and  best  utilize  land 
in  an  environmentally  sound  manner.   Our  goal  is  to  implement 
natural  resource  management  plans  in  all  54  states  and 
territories  to  support  our  training  requirements.   These  will 
enhance  our  environmental  stewardship  of  our  training  lands. 

Restoration 

The  Installation  Restoration  Program  (IRP)  is  currently 
investigating  contamination  caused  by  past  practices.   Our  intent 
is  to  identify,  program,  and  remediate  sites  previously 
contaminated.   The  ARNG  secured  approximately  $15  million  of 
Defense  Environmental  Restoration  Account  funds  in  FY  93  and 
project  $12. 5  million  in  FY  94.   The  ANG  IRP  has  been  funded  at 
$48.2  million  in  FY  93  and  $26.8  million  in  FY  94. 
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Prevention 

One  of  our  paramount  efforts  in  envlronaental  managesent  is 
to  identify  past  issues  and  current  practices  %rtiich  are  not 
environmentally  sound.   The  National  Guard  has  initiated  The 
Environmental  Compliance  Assessment  System  to  better  achieve  and 
maintain  compliance  with  local,  state  and  federal  environmental 
laws  and  regulations. 

Pollution  prevention  is  a  multimedia  progrzun  intended  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  impact  an  operation  may  have  on  the 
environment.   This  program  has  its  roots  in  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1988  and  Executive  Order  12856 
entitled  "Federal  Compliance  with  Right-to  Know  Laws  and 
Pollution  Prevention  Requirements". 

Conclusion 

The  National  Guard  alone  has  a  unique  charter  granted  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  the  founding  fathers.   We  are  both 
a  federal  force  and  a  state  militia.   The  militia  came  to  this 
country  with  the  first  English  colonists.   It  has  served  this 
nation  well  for  three  and  one-half  centuries.   After  World  War 
II,  during  the  Cold  War,  our  nation,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  came  to  depend  on  a  large,  active-duty  force.   With  the 
changing  world  today,  with  an  enemy  vanished,  it  is  important  to 
remember  our  history  and  the  value  of  the  militia  to  the  fabric 
of  our  country  as  we  restructure  our  defenses  for  the  21st 
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century.  Recognizing  that  our  heritage  laay  have  been  obscured 
dxiring  the  Cold  War  era,  ve  have  always  been  there.   It  is  tine 
to  re-assune  a  greater  role  in  our  nation's  defense.  We  are  aa 
aooassible/  capable,  and  affordable  foroe,  adding  value  to 
Anerioa  and  Anariea's  role  la  the  world 1 
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Executive  Summary 


The  Army  National  Guard  is  undergoing  dynamic  change  as  America's  Army  is  restructured 
to  meet  the  military  needs  of  the  future.  Our  imits  are  being  reshaped  and  aligned  into  a 
balanced  land  force  with  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  capabilities.  This 
will  ensure  we  can  perform  our  assigned  missions  along  the  entire  spectrum  from  operations  other 
than  war,  early  deployment  during  contingencies  and  for  strategic  insurance  for  protracted 
conflicts. 

The  balanced  capabilities  of  the  Army  Guard  also  provides  for  the  states  and  territories  the 
embedded  command  and  control,  equipment  and  trained  personnel  base  to  perform  domestic 
missions.  During  Fiscal  Year  1993,  more  than  34,000  soldiers  were  called  upwn  by  the  governors 
of  47  states.  These  included  326  military  support  missions,  of  which  148  were  for  natural 
disasters,  40  search  and  rescue,  48  water  haul,  13  fu'e  fighting,  10  law  enforcement  assistance, 
1 4  shelter  support,  6  transportation,  4  medical,  1 1  security  and  32  other  miscellaneous  support 
missions. 

As  we  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  future,  the  Army  National  Guard  must 
continue  to  be  capable  and  available  when  called  upon  by  the  National  Command  Authority  and 
by  the  governors  of  the  states  and  territories.  It  is,  of  course,  affordable  —  important  in  view 
of  the  declining  defense  budget  and  increasing  concern  over  the  national  debt  and  the  world 
economic  climate.  And,  the  Army  National  Guard  must  be  expandable  in  the  event  of  a  global 
war  such  as  World  War  11,  when  the  mobilization  of  the  Guard  doubled  the  size  of  the  active 
Army,  or  a  protracted  regional  conflict  similar  to  the  Korean  War  when  eight  Guard  combat 
divisions  were  called-up. 

Your  Army  National  Guard  stands  ready  to  serve  our  communities,  states  and  nation  in  the 
first  line  defenses  of  the  United  States.  As  we  move  through  this  period  of  imprecedemed 
change,  it  is  imperative  for  all  of  us  who  serve  to  reaffirm  who  we  are  and  where  we  are  headed 
on  our  road  to  the  21st  Century. 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  TODAY 


affordable 


The  Anny  National  Guard  today  consists  of  410,000  soldiers 
organized  into  54  separate  state  and  territorial  military  commands 
(the  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam.)  It  was  funded  at  $5.9  billion  in  Fiscal  Year 
1994.  This  represented  2.3  percent  of  the  total  Department  of 
Defense  budget  and  9.6  percent  of  the  overall  Army  budget. 


balanced  land 
force 


Federal  Warfighting  Mission.  All  Army  National  Guard  units  are 
organized  and  resourced  for  their  federal  wartime  mission.  The 
Army  Guard  ciarently  provides  53  percent  of  the  combat,  34 
percent  of  combat  support,  and  34  percent  of  the  combat  service 
support  forces  of  the  total  Army,  as  shown  in  Figure  1 . 
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service  to  American 
citizens 


Domestic  Mission.  Anny  National  Guard  domestic  missions  vary 
widely  and  can  consist  of  providing  support  to  augment  law 
enforcement,  medical,  ground  and  air  transportation,  engineering, 
maintenance,  and  administrative  services.  Nearly  all  states  have 
developed  interstate  compacts  which  have  streamlined  the  process 
of  interstate  deployment  of  Guard  assets,  making  them  readily 
available  to  respond  to  regional  domestic  emergencies.  Table  I 
outlines  the  increase  of  domestic  missions  since  Fiscal  Year  1989. 


Army  Guard  Domestic  Missions 

FY        States         Missions         Personnel  Personnel  Days 


1989 

41 

212 

12.378 

not  computed 

1990 

38 

285 

22,821 

>  200,000 

1991 

42 

337 

7,135 

42,150 

1992 

51 

322 

27.782 

374,966 

1993 

47 

326 

>  34.000 

>460.000 

Table    I 

Midwest  floods 
1993 


California 
earthquake 
1994 


In  Fiscjil  Year  1993,  47  states  and  territories  reported  326 
emergency  response  missions.  Over  34,000  Army  National  Guard 
soldiers  participated  in  these  missions,  providing  over  460,000 
workdays,  exceeding  Fiscal  Year  1992  by  almost  90,000. 

At  its  operational  peak,  the  Midwest  floods  in  the  Summer  of  1 993 
involved  over  1 0,963  Army  Guard  personnel.  Missions  performed 
included  sandbagging,  levee  patrolling,  evacuation  of  citizens, 
security  of  evacuated  areas,  traffic  control,  pumping  operations, 
preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  hauling,  purifying  and 
distributing  water,  providing  public  showers,  and  staffing 
emergency  centers.  Army  Guard  aviators  logged  over  3,500  flight 
hours  on  flood  relief  operations  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

On  January  17,  1994,  the  National  Guard  responded  to  the  6.8 
earthquake  that  ravaged  Southern  California.  Guard  soldiers 
provided  medical  aid,  security,  water,  air  transponation  and  helped 
erect  tent  cities  for  over  6,000  residents.  More  than  2,600  Guard 
soldiers  were  called  to  support  this  mission. 
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down-sizing 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN  TRANSITION 

This  has  been  a  year  of  unprecedented  change  for  the  Army 
National  Guard.  The  national  security  environment  continues  to 
shift  from  one  in  which  there  was  a  known  enemy  to  one  which  is 
less  predictable,  but  still  dangerous.  Changes  in  the  world 
economic  and  political  environment,  domestic  and  budgetary 
concerns  challenge  the  nation  to  develop  an  affordable  mix  of 
military  forces  to  meet  future  defense  needs. 

Along  with  the  active  Army,  the  Army  National  Guard  has  been 
reduced  in  size.  Reductions  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  two  Army  Guard  combat  divisions  (from  10  to  8).  In  addition, 
a  total  of  111  infantry,  armor,  armored  cavalry,  field  artillery, 
aviation,  engineer,  signal,  maintenance,  transportation,  public 
affairs,  postal,  medical  and  chemical  battalions  and  separate 
companies  or  19,009  soldier  positions  were  inactivated. 

From  1989  to  1999,  the  Guard  will  experience  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  combat  maneuver  battalions,  down  from 
184  to  126  as  outlined  in  Figure  2. 
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restructuring 


bottom-up  review 


The  Army  National  Guard  considers  stabilization  of  the  force 
structure  essential  to  long-term  readiness.  Current  plans  reduce  the 
Army  Guard  from  427,000  force  strucUire  spaces  with  a  422,725 
programmed  end  strength  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  to  405,000  force 
structure  spaces  with  a  367,000  programmed  end  strength  in  Fiscal 
Year  1999  and  thereafter.  (The  reasons  for  the  differences  between 
force  structure  and  end  strength  are  discussed  on  page  20.)  The 
Fiscal  Year  1999  force  structure  of  405,000  will  include  15  early 
deploying  "enhanced  readiness"  combat  brigades  including  one 
armored  cavalry  regiment,  8  combat  divisions,  two  separate 
brigades  as  strategic  reserve  and  a  scout  group  in  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  identified  four  new  dangers  in  this  post- 
Cold  War  environment:  nuclear  proliferation,  regional  conflicts, 
dangers  to  democracy,  and  a  weak  domestic  economy.  To  meet 
these  dangers,  the  Secretary's  Bottom-Up  Review  in  the  simimer  of 
1993  provided  a  methodology  for  choosing  among  strategic  options 
and  limited  resources.  The  comprehensive  assessment  reaffirmed 
the  traditional  role  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  with  its  balanced 
land  force,  as  a  critical  component  in  the  national  security  equation. 


Additionally,  it  underscored  the  importance  of  ensuring  the  Guard 
is  properly  structured  and  resourced  to  meet  its  unique  dual 
responsibilities:  providing  warfighting  units  and  support  for 
domestic  response  to  natural  disasters  and  civil  unrest. 


increased  reliance 
on  the  Guard 


Increased  reliance  on  the  reserve  components  is  a  guiding  principle 
of  the  Total  Force  Policy.  As  defense  budgets  shrink,  the  nation 
must  depend  more  on  the  reserve  components  to  respond  to  ever- 
changing  world  events.  Should  a  new  threat  emerge,  the  Army 
National  Guard  will  form  the  bedrock  of  a  reconstituted  Army. 
The  Bottom-Up  Review  provides  essential  planning  guidance  and 
its  recommendations  are  intended  to  fit  within  that  framework.  The 
Department  of  Defense  policy  is  for  the  reserve  components  to 
provide  "compensating  leverage"  to  reduce  the  risks  and  control  the 
costs  of  smaller  active  component  forces: 


"This  necessitates  making  smarter  use  of  the  reserve 
components  and  using  their  strengths  properly.  And  it 
means  fimding  reserve  forces  at  a  level  that  reflects  how 
much  we'll  rely  on  them  in  a  crisis.  In  the  new  world, 
we're  going  to  count  on  reserve  forces  to  respond  more 
often  and  more  quickly... Guard  and  reserve  forces  will  play 
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a  crucial  role  in  our  response  to  regional  crisis.. .and  will 
continue  to  support  active  forces  overseaii  that  are  called  to 
a  crisis  elsewhere." 

"off-site"  agreement  On  December  10,  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  a 

major  restructuring  plan  for  the  Army's  reserve  components.  The 
plan  supports  the  National  Military  Strategy  as  outlined  in  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  and  incorporates  the  "Off-Site"  agreement 
worked  out  by  the  senior  leaders  of  the  active  Army,  Army 
National  Guard,  Army  Reserve  and  associations  representing  each 
component's  members.  The  agreement  was  unprecedented  in  both 
its  scope  and  in  the  extensive  two-years  of  collaboration  on  the  part 
of  the  leadership. 

implementing  the  plan  The  restructuring  plan  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the  continuing  and 

successful  effort  to  strengthen  the  roles  and  readiness  of  Army 
National  Guard  forces  in  America's  power  projection  Army.  There 
are  three  key  points  to  the  restructuring  plan: 

First,  the  Army  Guard  end  strength  will  be  reduced  over  the 
next  five  years  to  367,000  soldiers  by  Fiscal  Year  1999  and 
thereafter.  (The  Army  Reserve  will  be  reduced  to  208,000 
for  a  total  reserve  component  end  strength  of  575,000.)  At 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  Army  Guard  had  an 
authorized  end  strength  of  422,725. 

Second,  the  Army  National  Guard  will  continue  to  focus  on 
providing  a  balanced  warfighting  land  force  of  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units,  and  its 
traditional  domestic  emergency  mission  in  both  war  and 
peace.  To  achieve  this,  some  force  structure  will  be 
retained  in  the  Army  National  Guard.  The  Guard  will  keep 
artillery,  aviation,  infantry,  armor,  special  forces,  combat 
engineer  and  combat  support  military  police  units  it  would 
have  otherwise  lost.  The  Army  National  Guard  will  not 
grow  any  new  units. 

Third,  some  force  structure  currently  assigned  to  the  Army 
Guard  will  be  transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve.  The  Army 
Reserve  will  keep  some  medical,  logistics  and  transportation 
units  it  would  have  otherwise  lost,  while  types  of  military 
police  units  will  be  adjusted  between  the  components.  The 
Guard  will  retain  combat  support  military  police  while  the 
Army  Reserve  will  receive  additional  spaces  for  military 
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aviation 


police  units  responsible  for  enemy  prisoner  of  war  missions. 
These  changes  will  result  in  a  better  alignment  of  missions 
within  America's  Army,  while  retaining  a  strong  combat 
service  support  force  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

Of  special  note  are  the  adjustments  of  aviation  and  special  forces 
structure.  These  restructuring  decisions  were  agreed  to  during  the 
"Off-Site"  based  on  a  number  of  factors  including  current 
individual  and  unit  readiness,  demographics,  infirastructure  and 
domestic  requirements. 


special  forces 


The  Army  Guard  will  retain  4,800  spaces  of  aviation  force  structure 
it  would  otherwise  have  lost  during  the  down-sizing  of  total  Army 
aviation.  The  Army  Reserve  will  inactivate  4,800  spaces.  Even 
after  implementation  of  the  agreement  the  Guard  will  inactivate  and 
down-size  40  percent  of  its  aviation  structure  and  authorized 
number  of  aircraft  from  1991  levels.  The  plan  capitalizes  on  the 
Guard's  strengths  of  proven  warfighting  readiness,  availability  of 
internal  training  capability  and  infrastructure,  facilities  and  other 
requirements  while  providing  states  the  aviation  support  essential 
for  domestic  missions. 


The  Army  National  Guard  had  two  special  forces  groups  and  one 
special  operations  aviation  battalion  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

The  Army  Reserve  also  had  two  special  forces  groups  as  well  as  its 
psychological  operations  and  civil  affairs  commands.  The 
commander  in  chief.  Special  Operations  Command,  determined  that 
no  reserve  aviation  battalions  and  only  two  special  forces  groups 
were  required.  Rather  than  having  the  Guard  and  Reserve  maintain 
one  special  forces  group  each,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Guard  will 
inactivate  its  special  forces  aviation  battalion  and  retain  its  two 
special  forces  groups.  The  Army  Reserve  will  inactivate  its  two 
special  forces  groups  but  retain  its  psychological  operations  and 
civil  affairs  structure. 


The  National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  states  are  committed  to 
retaining  qualified  special  forces  soldiers  by  recruiting  them  into 
existing  Guard  units.  The  Guard  plans  to  create  six  provisional 
special  forces  detachments  in  areas  that  contain  large  numbers  of 
qualified  Army  Reserve  special  forces  soldiers  who  are  outside  a 
commuting  radius  of  existing  Guard  special  forces  units. 

A  summary  of  these  restructuring  changes  is  depicted  in  Figure  3. 
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"OFF-SITE" 
RESTRUCTURING  SUMMARY 

Guard  toj     Reserve       Guard  .Guard  Net 
Reserve  '  Inactivations  Retains*  Chanae** 

Combat  Maneuver 

5.0K       1 

5.0K         +5.0K 

Field  Artillery 

3.1K       ! 

3.1  K         +3.1  K 

Special  Forces 

1.4K 

1.4K         +1.4K 

Aviation 

4.aK 

4.8K          +4.8K 

Enaineer 

i      5.5K          +5.5K          1 

Military  Police 

2.0K 

2.3K            +.3K 

Medical 

2.2K 

1 

-2.2K 

TransDortation 

1.5K 

1 

-1.5K 

Signal 

.3K 

1 

-.3K 

Quartermaster 

1.3K 

1 

1       -1.3K 

Composite  Supply 

3.7K 

1 

-3.7K 

Total 

11. OK 

14.3K           22.1K        +11.1K 

■  RMiln*  unit*  pregramniMl  for  Inactlvttlon. 
"*  N«t  ch«ng«  from  1997  prognmm«d  forc«. 

Figure   3 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  FUTXJRE 


early  deploying  units 


To  make  the  restructuring  plan  a  success,  the  Army  National  Guard 
will  retain  its  capabilities  as  a  balanced  land  force  of  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  service  supjxjrt  units.  These  forces 
will  be  aligned  and  integrated  to  enable  the  execution  of  the 
National  Military  Strategy  of  winning  two  nearly  simultaneous 
major  regional  contingencies. 

During  regional  contingencies,  the  Army  National  Guard  will 
continue  to  provide  significant  forces,  many  of  whom  will  deploy 
in  the  early  days  of  a  crisis.  Fifteen  Army  National  Guard 
"enhanced  readiness  brigades"  along  with  Contingency  Force  Pool 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units  will  be  available 
for  early  deployment  to  augment,  reinforce  and/or  support  deployed 
active  Army  units.  Each  of  these  brigades  will  be  able  to  deploy 
worldwide  to  reinforce  active  Army  combat  units  with  less  than  90 
days  of  post-mobilization  preparation. 

Priority  for  resources  will  be  directed  toward  early  deploying 
support  units  in  the  Contingency  Force  Pool  and  the  1 5  enhanced 
readiness  combat  brigades.  With  the  resources  provided  by 
Congress,  the  assistance  of  the  active  Army,  and  the  support  of  our 
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communities,  the  Army  National  Guard  will  continue  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  first  line  defenses  of  the  United  States. 

strategic  insurance  Army  National  Guard   forces   will   also  continue  to  promote 

international  stability  and  security  during  peacekeeping,  peace 
enforcement  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  In  cases 
where  a  large  scale  American  deployment  to  a  region  successfully 
deters  an  invasion  but  requires  forces  to  remain  in  place  over  an 
extended  period,  additional  Army  Guard  units  will  provide  the  basis 
for  rotating  forces.  Later  deploying  Guard  units  will  "backfill"  — 
assume  the  missions  of  —  active  units  deployed  to  a  contingency 
from  other  regions.  Other  Army  Guard  units  will  serve  as  a  hedge 
by  providing  an  expandable  force  structure  and  stra;.  gic  reserve 
base  to  deter  threats  and/or  aggression  against  American  interests 
throughout  the  world.  As  an  integral  part  of  America's  Army,  the 
Army  National  Guard  will  provide  the  essential  combat,  combat 
support,  and  combat  service  support  units  when  needed.  Table  II 
provides  the  definitions  used  to  outline  the  Army  National  Guard's 
Fiscal  Year  .993  force  composition  in  Figure  5  and  its  proposed 
Fiscal  Year  1999  force  composition  in  Figure  6. 
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1993  FORCE  STRUCTURE 
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Figure   4 


1999  FORCE  STRUCTURE 
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Figure    5 
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THE  ARMY  GUARD'S  FOUR  IMPERATIVES 

The  Army  National  Guard  must  be  able  to  fulfill  the  following  four 
imperatives  on  its  journey  to  the  21st  Century.  Together,  these 
four  imperatives  support  the  vision  of  the  future  contribution  of  the 
Army  Guard  to  national  security.  The  Army  National  Guard  must 
be: 

CAPABLE.  Guard  readiness  levels  today  are  at  historic  highs  and 
must  be  maintained  well  into  the  21st  Century  as  we  transition  to 
a  smaller  active  and  reserve  force.  The  Army  National  Guard  must 
continue  to  be  organized,  equipped,  trained,  and  sustained  to 
perform  its  roles,  missions  and  functions.  There  must  be  clear  and 
measurable  standards  to  assess  Army  Guard  capability.  Resources 
(for  personnel,  operations  and  maintenance,  and  construction),  force 
structure,  support  from  the  active  Army,  access  to  training  areas 
and  facilities,  modem  and  compatible  equipment,  and  leadership, 
are  among  the  factors  affecting  capability. 

AVAILABLE.  Army  National  Guard  units  and  individuals  are 
always  available  for  federal  and  state  active  duty  service  when 
needed,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  Statutes,  policies  and 
regvilations,  along  with  political  will,  are  among  the  factors 
affecting  availability. 

AFFORDABLE.  The  Army  National  Guard  is  a  cost-effective  and 
efficient  force.  The  cost  of  maintaining  mission  capabilities  in  the 
Army  Guard  is  substantially  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining 
comparable  forces  in  the  active  Army  if  the  principle  of 
"compensating  leverage"  is  applied.  The  average  cost  of  sustaining 
Guard  units  before  mobilization  is  28  to  40  percent  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  similar  active  units.  In  balancing  what  we  need  with 
what  we  can  afford,  the  Army  National  Guard  is  a  very  attractive 
choice.  Affordability  is  inherent  in  the  part-time  nature  of  the 
National  Guard. 

EXPANDABLE.  The  Army  National  Guard  will  serve  as  the  base 
for  expansion  and  reconstitution  of  the  Army  in  time  of  crisis. 
Throughout  this  century  the  National  Guard  has  fielded  between 
eight  and  1 9  divisions,  along  with  support  units,  during  protracted 
wars  or  conflicts.  It  has  consistently  been  proven  that  the  Guard 
is  a  cost-effective  means  for  augmenting  the  active  Army  by 
maintaining  impor^t  capabilities  for  critical  surge  mobilization. 
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;  lie  Guard  also  serves  as  strategic  insurance  for  prolonged  conflicts 
by  providing  a  rapidly  expandable  force  structure.  During  the  last 
25  years.  Army  Guard  divisions  and  combat  brigades  have  been 
called  to  duty  by  their  governors  to  provide  critical  support  during 
domestic  emergencies.  The  Administration's  proposal  of  420,000 
force  structure  through  Fiscal  Year  1996  and  405,000  in  Fiscal 
Year  1999  and  thereafter  is  consistent  with  the  historic  peacetime 
structure  of  the  Guard  since  1925. 

A  CAPABLE  FORCE 


recruiting 


prior  military  service 


The  Army  National  Guard's  number  one  priority  is  providing  fully 
mission  capable  units  for  America's  Army.  The  measured  levels 
of  individual  and  unit  readiness  and  training  continue  to  increase 
due  to  the  Guard's  emphasis  on  recruiting  and  retaining  quality 
soldiers  and  a  number  of  innovative  programs. 

Quality  Soldiers.  The  Army  Guard  is  being  challenged  to  bring 
down  its  end  strength,  increase  the  quality  of  the  force,  and 
maintain  the  highest  levels  of  readiness.  We  are  committed  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  Our  challenge  is  to 
successftilly  recruit  and  retain  quality  soldiers  as  we  face  a  smaller 
pool  of  eligible  individuals.  This  requires  continued  emphasis  on 
retaining  quality  soldiers.  Making  these  challenges  even  greater  are 
the  dwindling  resources  available  to  recruit  and  train  the  force. 
The  quality  of  non-prior  service  recruiting  in  Fiscal  Year  1 993  was 
the  best  in  the  history  of  Army  Guard  recruiting.  One  hundred 
percent  of  these  recruits  had  either  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent.  Only  two  percent  of  the  recruits  enlisted  were  in  the 
lowest  mental  test  category  (Category  IV).  This  is  extraordinary 
when  compared  with  Fiscal  Year  1991,  only  three  years  ago,  when 
1 8  percent  were  non-high  school  graduates  and  eight  percent  were 
in  mental  category  IV. 

The  Guard  has  also  increased  soldier  quality  by  intensifying  its 
efforts  to  recruit  qualified  prior  service  personnel,  with  emphasis  on 
enlisting  soldiers  immediately  upon  leaving  active  duty.  Of  the 
67,366  accessions  into  the  Guard  last  year,  42,667  were  from  active 
duty  or  had  prior  active  service  experience.  Fielding  the  automated 
unit  vacancy  system  helped  increase  prior  service  gains. 

All  prior  service  soldiers  are  required  to  be  duty-specialty  qualified 
or  begin  retraining  within  one  year  of  enlistment.  Completing  the 
appropriate  level  of  military  education  is  a  prerequisite  for 
promotion  within  a  soldier's  military  occupational  specialty.  Cross- 
leveling  between  units  helps  retain  qualified  soldiers. 
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'    ^rialty  shortages 


professional  education 


Fiscal  Year  1993  ended  with  Aniiy  Guard  strength  at  409,919  — 
97  percent  of  objective  and  on  target  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1994 
budgeted  end  strength  of  410,000.  There  are  42  officer,  42  warrant 
officer,  and  147  enlisted  specialties  v/ith  shortages  of  over  10 
percent.  The  most  significant  reasons  for  attrition  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  were  the  reduction  of  over  19,000  positions  in 
inactivated  units,  turbulence  resulting  from  downsizing  and 
relocating  units,  and  a  public  perception  that  military  forces  are  no 
longer  needed.  Retention  rates  dipped  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  but  recovered  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  to  better  than 
the  average  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  Select,  Train,  Promote,  and  Assign  concept  ties  the  non- 
commissioned officer  promotion  and  education  system  more  closely 
to  the  active  Army's  system  to  ensure  the  best  soldiers  are  trained 
and  promoted.  Handicapping  this  effort  is  the  lack  of  initial  entry 
training  seats.  We  are  working  closely  with  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  to  resolve  this  readiness  problem. 

Officer  civilian  and  military  education  standards  continue  to  rise. 
The  number  of  college  credit  hours  required  for  commissioning  in 
the  Army  Guard  was  increased  to  80  this  year  and  is  set  at  90  for 
next  year  and  thereafter.  Promotion  to  captain  requires  a 
baccalaureate  degree  effective  October  1,  1995.  Officers  must 
attend  their  branch  Officer  Basic  Course  within  two  years  of 
commissioning.  Command  and  General  Staff  College  is  now 
required  for  battalion  and  higher  command  and  for  assignment  as 
executive  officer  and  operations  officer  at  brigade  and  higher 
levels.  As  of  April  1,  1994,  completion  of  a  branch-specific  Pre- 
Command  Course  is  required  for  battalion  and  higher  command. 


Managing  Readiness.  Currently,  Army  Guard  force  structure  — 
the  soldiers  required  for  wartime  operations  —  is  2.4  percent 
greater  than  its  end  strength  —  the  number  of  soldiers  authorized 
by  Congress.  In  Fiscal  Year  1999,  end  strength  is  projected  to  be 
367,000,  ninety  percent  of  the  force  structure  of  405,000.  Through 
most  of  this  century,  Army  Guard  force  structure  has  been  stable 
at  around  420,000  and  end  strength  has  varied  from  a  low  of  42 
percent  to  a  high  of  101  percent  of  force  structure  as  noted  in 
Figure  6. 
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FORCE  STRUCTURE  vs.  END  STRENGTH 
Historical  Comparison 
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Figure    6 


an  expandable  force 


Force  Structure  versus  End  Strength.  It  is  soumd,  both  strategically 
and  fiscally,  to  have  force  structure  exceed  end  strength  for  later 
deploying  units.  There  is  a  sunk  cost  in  facilities  and  units.  The 
trained  leadership  is  very  stable.  As  resources  diminish  and 
deployment  times  increase,  costs  are  reduced  by  manning  units  at 
a  lower  level  in  accordance  with  defense  guidance.  When  needed. 


1999  Managed  Readiness  Plan 

(Force  Stnicture=405K  /  End  Strength =367K) 
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the  units  can  be  expanded  to  meet  wartime  requirements.  If  a 
threat  grows  during  peacetime,  volunteers  can  be  recruited  to 
gradually  fill  out  units  as  in  the  early  1980s.  During  mobilization, 
the  force  can  be  rapidly  expanded  by  filling  vacant  positions  with 
soldiers  from  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR).  Figure  7  shows 
the  Fiscal  Year  1999  Army  Guard  managed  readiness  plan.  The 
earliest  deploying  combat  brigades  and  support  units  will  be 
resourced  and  managed  at  the  highest  readiness  levels.  Later 
deploying  units  will  be  intensively  managed  to  maintain  a  readiness 
posture  consistent  with  their  later  deploying  mission  and  consistent 
with  the  Guard's  federal  and  state  missions,  and  to  serve  as  the 
reconstitution  and  rotation  base  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  conflict. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  units  must  be  viable  and  not  "hollow,"  the 
inactivation  of  units  is  the  last  option  for  the  Guard  for  several 
reasons.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  "grow"  a  new  unit,  and  the  capital 
investment  needed  when  units  are  built  fi-om  scratch  must  be 
considered.  Unlike  the  active  Army,  which  uses  central  personnel 
assignments,  the  Guard  -  America's  community-based  force  - 
recruits  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  each  armory.  The  active 
duty  commander  turns  to  the  Army's  personnel  system  for 
replacements,  but  the  Guard  commander  must  recruit  soldiers  "as 
is,  where  is,"  within  a  fixed  geographic  area. 

Personnel  Fill  Priorities.  The  priority  of  persoimel  fill  for  units  is 
based  on  deployment  schedules.  Early  deploying  units  will  be  fully 
ready  to  deploy  immediately,  while  later  deploying  units  will  be 
filled  out  with  individual  replacements  in  time  to  meet  their 
wartime  mission.  This  is  less  expensive  than  having  all  units  at 
100  percent  or  more.  Currently,  the  priorities  for  personnel  fill  are 
for  the  following  units: 

Contingency  Force  Pool  Units.  Contingency  Force  Pool 
units  are  the  highest  priority  units  in  the  Army  National 
Guard.  Contingency  Force  Pool  unit  readiness  and  mission 
capability  has  significantly  increased  since  the  inception  of 
PROJECT  STANDARD  BEARER.  When  implemented,  84 
percent  of  our  Contingency  Force  Pool  units  were 
deployable.  Today  the  deployability  rate  is  97  percent  and 
mission  capability  continues  to  improve.  Currently,  the 
Army  Guard  has  192  units  designated  to  provide  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units  for  the 
contingency  corps  and  197  units  designated  to  provide 
support  for  the  early  reinforcing  force. 
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enhanced  readiness 
brigades 


strategic  insurance 


Roundup/Roundout  Brigades.  The  National  Military 
Strategy  and  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  detail  how  the 
Total  Force  and  America's  Army  will,  if  necessary,  fight 
and  win  two,  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts. 
To  achieve  this,  the  Army  Guard  will  enhance  the  readiness 
of  15  combat  maneuver  brigades  and  its  early  deploying 
support  units.  Currently,  the  Army  Guard's  Roundup  and 
Roundout  brigades  are  undergoing  extensive  modernization 
to  achieve  compatibility  with  the  active  Army  and  will 
become  the  model  for  the  "enhanced  readiness"  brigades. 

Divisions.  The  Army  Guard  is  also  committed  to 
maintaining  the  readiness  and  deployability  of  our  follow-on 
support  forces  and  the  Army  Guard's  eight  combat 
divisions.  These  divisions  were  part  of  the  force  which 
doubled  the  size  of  the  active  Army  in  1 940  and  is  equal  to 
the  size  of  the  Army  Guard  force  mobilized  for  the  Korean 
War. 


readiness  initiatives 


PROJECT  STANDARD  BEARER.  PROJECT  STANDARD 
BEARER  was  developed  to  set  resource  priorities,  to  ensure  that 
high-priority  Guard  Contingency  Force  Pool  units  and  the  Roundup 
and  Roimdout  brigades  can  attain  and  sustain  the  required  levels  of 
readiness.  PROJECT  STANDARD  BEARER  unit  goals  for  Force 
Packages  I  and  II  and  the  enhanced  readiness  brigades  include 
maintaining  C-1  persormel  readiness,  increased  recruiting  and 
retention  resources,  and  implementation  of  a  documented 


1995  Readiness  Goals 

All  Contingency  Force  Pool  I  units  at  C-1 

All  Roundup/Roundout  brigades  at  C- 1  (personnel  and  equipment) 

All  Contingency  Force  Pool  11  units  at  C-3  (C-2  in  personnel) 

All  major  combat  units  (less  Roundup/Roundout)  ai  C-3  or  better 
(C-2  in  personnel) 

85%  of  remaining  units  at  C-3  or  better  (C-2  in  personnel) 

No  more  than  13%  of  all  Guard  units  at  C-4  or  C-5 

Intensively  manage  C-4  and  C-5  units  to  achieve 
deployment  standards 

Table   III 
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overstrength  policy.  STANi.rii<D  BEARER  operates  in  parallel 
with  the  Army's  Program,  BOLD  SHIFT,  and  the  initiatives 
supporting  Title  XI  of  the  1992  Defense  Authorization  Act.  The 
results  of  the  PROJECT  STANDARD  BEARER  initiative  have 
shown  a  significant  improvement  in  sustained  readiness  of  the 
Guard  Roundup  and  Roundout  brigades  and  Contingency  Force 
Pool  units.  This  program,  which  includes  monthly  reviews  with 
major  combat  and  high  priority  units,  is  now  being  expanded  as  a 
readiness  management  process  for  the  entire  Army  National  Guard 
force.  The  established  readiness  goals  for  1995  are  shown  in 
Table  III. 

Training  Initiatives.  The  Army  Guard  develops  and  executes 
some  of  the  most  dynamic  training  programs  in  America's  Army. 

Operational  Training.  The  Army's  BOLD  SHIFT  program  was 
initiated  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  to  enhance  the  readiness  of  all 
three  components.  BOLD  SHIFT  fosters  a  close  training 
relationship  between  Army  National  Guard  Roundup  and  Roundout 
brigades  and  their  parent  active  Army  divisions.  BOLD  SHIFT 
focuses  on  Contingency  Force  Pool  units  and  expanded  active 
Army  support  and  assistance. 

The  Brigade  Command  and  Battle  Staff  Training  is  a  breakthrough 
training  event  that  uses  the  Battle  Command  Training  Program 
(BCTP)  paradigm  to  train  Army  National  Guard  maneuver  brigade 
commanders  and  their  staffs.  The  program  conducts  12  Army 
National  Guard  rotations  per  year. 

The  Operational  Readiness  Evaluation  (ORE)  program  is  being 
refined  to  test  and  evaluate  wartime  mission  preparedness.  It 
provides  commanders  an  objective  external  evaluation  of  their 
units'  ability  to  deploy  and  perform  their  wartime  mission  and 
focuses  on  individual  soldier  training. 

command  and  staff  The   Army  National   Guard   mobilization  exercise   program   is 

training  designed  to  ensure  that  units  are  trained  to  support  contingency 

plans,  execute  existing  operations  plans,  and  respond  to  other 
potential  crises.  The  State  Area  Commands  ensure  that  units  are 
capable  of  executing  mobilization  and  deployment  responsibilities. 
All  eight  Guard  combat  divisions  participated  in  the  active  Army's 
Battle  Command  Training  Program,  a  three-year  staff  training 
strategy  that  rotates  through  WARFIGHTER  Exercises  at  the  Army 
National  Guard  Leader  Development  Center  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
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Kansas.  Last  year,  five  battaiiori  task  forces  opposed  active  Army 
units  training  at  the  National  Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin, 
California.  Eleven  brigade  staffs  participated  in  the  Forces 
Command  Leader  Training  Program.  One  brigade  will  participate 
in  the  Leader  Training  Program  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training 
Center.  The  Guard  annually  sends  a  brigade  through  the  normal 
Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  rotation,  and  in  1995  will  resume 
brigade  rotations  through  the  National  Training  Center. 

The  Army  National  Guard  has  initiated  two  major  training 
programs:  development  and  testing  of  a  new  tank  crew  training 
program,  to  determine  the  best  method  of  training  and  sustaining 
gunnery  skills  before  mobilization;  and  a  Unit  Leader  Development 
Program  which  provides  additional  training  for  key  leaders.  The 
Unit  Leader  Development  Program  is  conducted  during  additional 
weekend  and  annual  training  days,  allowing  leaders  to  remain  with 
their  troops  during  scheduled  weekend  and  annual  training  periods. 


crew  training 


mobilization  training 


The  Guard  is  currently  working  on  an  Armor  Crew  Training 
Strategy  to  enhance  readiness  of  armor  and  mechanized  infantry 
units.  This  collaborative  effort  by  the  Guard  and  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command's  Armor  and  Infantry  Training  Centers  will 
combine  schoolhouse  and  field  experience  to  develop  a  viable 
training  program  that  meets  the  limitations  of  the  Guard  environ- 
ment and  provides  combat-ready  imits. 

Mobilization  Training.  The  ability  of  Army  Guard  units  to 
mobilize,  deploy,  and  perform  their  wartime  mission  is  enhanced 
by  fi'equent  training  with  their  wartime  gaining  conmiands. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  Guard  soldiers  perform  their  aimual 
training  with  training-associated  or  gaining  commands.  Much  of 
this  training  time  is  spent  in  lanes  training  and  exercises  and  at 
battle  training  centers. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1993,  most  of  the  State 
Area  Command  headquarters  participated  in  a  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army  mobilization  exercise,  OPTIMAL  FOCUS 
'93,  to  evaluate  the  plans,  policies,  and  procedures  used  during 
mobilization.  Units  conducted  home  station  activities  to  determine 
their  capabilities  to  be  prepared  to  move  to  the  mobilization  station 
within  72  hours.  The  exercise  focused  specifically  on  issues  related 
to  the  simultaneous  mobilization  of  multiple  units  to  determine 
flaws  or  discrepancies  in  existing  plans,  policies,  procedures,  and 
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systems.  Lessons  learned  in  the  exe.-ise  are  being  applied 
throughout  the  mobilization  community  and  will  be  tested  in  the 
upcoming  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafE/Department  of  the  Army  directed 
mobilization  exercise  program  OPTIMAL  FOCUS  '94,  GENERAL 
HEADQUARTERS  EXERCISE,  and  CALL  FORWARD   94. 

CALL  FORWARD  '93  was  the  second  in  a  series  of  exercises 
designed  to  surge  an  installation  with  Guard  and  Reserve  units  to 
evaluate  mobilization  station  plans,  procedures,  systems,  and 
organization.  Four  Army  Guard  units  participated  in  a  simulated 
Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call-Up  and  partial  mobilization  to 
assess  their  capability  to  accomplish  assigned  mobilization 
missions.  Units  executed  portions  of  the  mobilization  process  at 
their  home  stations  and  moved  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri. 
Soldier  readiness  processing  was  completed  during  the  fu^  two 
days,  then  units  conducted  their  normal  annual  training.  Lessons 
learned  have  abeady  been  incorporated  into  future  exercise 
planning. 

Units  participated  in  more  than  970  local  mobilization  exercises 
conducted  by  State  Area  Command  headquarters  throughout  the 
country.  These  exercises.  Mobilization  and  Deployment  Readiness 
Exercises  (MODRE),  Readiness  for  Mobilization  Exercises 
(REMOBE),  and  ST  ARC  Exercises,  are  each  specifically  designed 
to  improve  unit  and  individual  preparedness  for  mobilization  and 
deployment. 

Tied  to  mobilization  preparedness  is  the  Army's  CAPSTONE 
program.  Previous  CAPSTONE  wartime  alignments  were  designed 
to  support  the  Cold  War  era  strategy  that  focused  on  global 
warplans.  Changes  to  the  National  Military  Strategy  emphasizing 
regional  conflicts,  combined  with  force  down-sizing,  requires  many 
units  be  allocated  to  support  multiple  regional  contingency  plans. 
Most  wartime  alignments  established  earlier  under  the  CAPSTONE 
program  are  no  longer  valid. 

International  Operations  and  Training.  In  1993,  25,000  Guard 
soldiers  trained  overseas,  participated  in  exercises,  provided  mission 
support  to  the  overseas  combatant  commands,  and  provided  units 
in  support  of  each  regional  commander-in-chiefs  strategies  for 
nation  assistance. 
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international  missions: 
military 


The  Army  National  Guard  participated  in  the  Joint  Military-to- 
Military  Program  to  provide  Eastern  European  countries  non-lethal 
military  training.  Using  the  Army  Guard  as  a  role  model  for  a 
military  force  which  is  subject  to  civil  authority,  soldiers 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  respond  to  peacetime  emergencies  and 
enhance  their  role  in  providing  for  national  defense.  Army 
National  Guard  participation  in  joint  and  combined  exercise 
training  included  humanitarian  and  security  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Maldives  consisting  of  minor  construction  of  facilities 
and  training  host  nation  security  forces;  teaching  the  Bangladesh 
Army  to  perform  disaster  relief  operations;  teaching  the  Thai  Army 
advanced  infantry  skills;  and  woricing  on  training  deployments  with 
the  Australian  Army.  Additional  exercises  were  held  in  Japan  and 
Korea. 


international  missions: 
good  will  and  great 
training 


medical  care 


construction 


joint  exercises 


The  Guard  deployed  military  police  platoons  to  Panama  and 
Honduras  to  augment  existing  forces.  Over  800  soldiers  deployed 
to  Panama  to  attend  the  Jungle  Operations  Training  Center. 
Additionally,  1,300  infantry  and  450  field  artillery  soldiers 
conducted  deployments  for  training  with  the  Honduran  Army. 

Continuing  its  efforts  to  support  democracy  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  former  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Guard  provided 
soldiers  for  DoD  Military  Liaison  Teams  in  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Slovenia, 
Romania  and  Ukraine.  These  teams  work  with  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  and  the  Minister  of  Defense  and  General  Staff  of  each 
host  country  to  identify  its  needs  and  develop  a  work  plan  for 
assistance  where  there  is  no  formal  agreement. 

Nearly  7,500  medical  personnel  deployed  to  U.S.  Southern 
Command,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  and  U.S.  Pacific  Command 
to  provide  medical  and  dental  care  for  local  populations.  Nearly 
7,500  Guard  soldiers  deployed  to  U.S.  Southern  Command  to 
support  overseas  humanitarian  operations  and  host  nation  missions. 
This  included  the  construction  of  over  37  kilometers  of  road,  54 
schools,  7  medical  clinics,  12  bridges,  360  culverts  and  36  wells. 
Other  accomplishments  include  the  deployment  of  4,000  soldiers  to 
the  European  Retrograde  of  Equipment  program;  deployments  to 
train  with  the  active  Army  in  the  Battle  Command  Training 
Program  and  Combat  Training  Center  exercises  in  U.S.  Army 
Europe  (USAREUR);  as  well  as  deployments  to  all  theaters  for 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  exercises  such  as  FUERTES 
CAMINOS,  BRIGHT  STAR,  REFORGER,  TRADEWINDS  and 
ULCm  FOCUS  LENS. 
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war/ighting  training 
in  the  information  age 


progression  into  the 
21st  Century 


Advanced  Technology.  The  Guard  Leader  Develop:,..  .  Center  is 
equipped  with  modem  simulation  hardware  and  is  linked  with  the 
National  Simulation  Center  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The 
center  has  a  standard  command  post  located  within  the  35th 
Infantry  Division  Headquarters  armory.  This  center  will  provide 
support  for  collective  command  group  and  staff  training  for  Guard 
divisions  and  maneuver  brigades. 

Training  delivery  systems,  including  computer-assisted  instruction, 
interactive  courseware,  simulators,  and  war-gaming  systems,  reduce 
the  cost  of  training  while  increasing  time  spent  on  hands-on 
training.  Training  delivery  systems  increase  the  benefits  of  training 
dollars,  reduce  training  costs,  and  increase  available  training  time 
by  enabling  soldiers  to  train  at  their  armories  instead  of  traveling 
to  remote  ranges  and  training  areas. 

The  Army  National  Guard  identified  a  need  for  video  tele-training, 
computer-based  training  programs  of  instruction,  and  interactive 
courseware.  Video  tele-training  devices  are  needed  at  least  down 
through  battalion  level.  Three  battalion  sets  of  the  Army  Training 
Battle  Simulation  System  were  acquired  from  the  active  Army  in 
1993.  The  Brigade  and  Battalion  Battle  Staff  Simulation  System, 
the  Corps  and  Division  Battle  Staff  Simulation  Systems,  and  the 
Janus  Battle  Focus  Training  System  were  purchased  in  Fiscal  Year 
1993  for  the  Army  National  Guard.  Interactive  training  devices  for 
Armor,  Field  Artillery,  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  are  among 
systems  planned  for  fiiture  use. 

The  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  is  pursuing  the 
application  of  advanced  technologies  to  an  intensified  Combined 
Arms  Training  Strategy.  The  ARPA  Advanced  Distributive 
Simulation  project,  now  called  Simulation  in  Training  for  Advanced 
Readiness  (SIMFTAR),  is  a  five-year  program  initiated  by  Congress 
in  1992.  Congressional  langimge  allocated  funds  "...to  apply 
advanced  technology  to  the  training  of  National  Guard  Roundout 
brigades."  The  initiative  resulted  from  lessons  learned  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  This  multi-year  project  will  end  with  an 
assessment  of  test  units  at  the  National  Training  Center.  It  has  the 
potential  to  help  overcome  many  training  deficiencies  resulting 
fi-om  limited  training  time  and  training  sites  and  offers  realism, 
availability  to  users  at  their  home  stations,  and  flexibility  to  adapt 
to  new  scenarios.  Project  goals  are  to  develop  more  objective  and 
comprehensive  measiii-es  of  tactical  performance  and  effectiveness, 
to  provide  additional  opportunities  to  practice  battle  staff 
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synchronization,  to  evaluate  collective  unit  performance  at 
company/team  level  through  squad/crew  level,  and  to  increase 
training  performance  by  200  to  300  percent  compared  to  1991. 
Pre-mobilization  training  equal  to  one  week  of  annual  training  will 
be  compressed  into  one  inactive  duty  training  weekend;  post- 
mobilization  training  equal  to  90  days  will  be  compressed  into  30 
days. 

AN  ACCESSIBLE  AND  AVAILABLE  FORCE 

The  National  Guard  has  developed  the  following  programs  to 
improve  the  accessibility  and  readiness  of  Army  Guard  early 
deploying  units: 

"double  volunteers"  Operational  Unit  Program.     The  55  earliest  deploying  Army 

National  Guard  units  in  the  Contingency  Force  Pool  are  available 
for  deployment  in  a  volunteer  federal  status  within  seven  days  of 
an  alert.  The  Operational  Unit  Program  is  not  contingent  on  Title 
10,  §673b.  Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call-up  authority.  This 
program  provides  fully  mission  capable  units,  when  needed,  for 
short  notice  contingency  operations. 

As  an  example  of  this  program  in  action,  South  Carolina's  228th 
Signal  Detachment  provides  volunteers  to  support  3rd  U.S.  Army. 
In  August  1990,  lead  elements  of  this  unit  deployed  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  a  volunteer  status  less  than  24  hours  after  the  President 
ordered  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf 

Humanitarian  Support  Unit  Program.  As  the  active  Army 
down-sizes,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  has  called  on  the  Army  Guard 
to  assume  missions  traditionally  performed  by  active  forces,  such 
as  support  to  short  notice  worldwide  humanitarian  missions. 
Because  of  the  Army  Guard's  experience  in  domestic  disaster  relief 
assistance,  27  states  and  territories  nominated  90  units  for  the 
Humanitarian  Support  Unit  Program.  Nineteen  units  from  18  states 
were  designated  to  support  these  missions  in  a  volunteer  status 
within  72  hours  of  notification,  for  up  to  45  days.  The  remaining 
units  are  available  for  follow-on  rotations,  if  necessary. 

Operational  Integration  Program.  The  Operational  Integration 
Program  was  developed  to  enhance  the  Army's  capability  to 
perform  peacekeeping  and  forward  presence  missions.  This 
program  will  provide  composite  units  of  volunteers  to  fjerform  six- 
month  deployment  missions.   It  is  being  tested  by  organizing, 
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Guard  soldiers  to  Sinai 


training  and  deploying  a  composite  battalion  of  Army  National 
Guard,  active  component  and  Army  Reserve  soldiers  to  perform  a 
traditional  six-month  Multinational  Force  and  Observer  Sinai 
mission  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  The  force  will  be  formed  in  the 
Summer  of  1994,  train  in  the  Fall,  and  deploy  to  the  Sinai  in 
January  1995.  Army  Guard  soldiers  will  form  75  percent  of  the 
battalion,  including  half  of  the  leadership  positions. 


improved  integration 
with  active  component 


Bridging  Concept.  The  Bridging  Concept  places  Army  Guard 
soldiers  on  active  duty  with  their  unit's  senior  Army  headquarters 
to  plan,  prepare  and  participate  in  major  training  exercises  and 
deployments.  Currently  a  test  program.  Guard  soldiers  are  serving 
with  1  Corps  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  Duration  of  active  duty 
time  depends  on  funding,  mission  requirements  and  soldier 
availability.  The  program  simultaneously  provides  active  duty 
experience  for  Army  Guard  soldiers  and  enhances  active  Army  - 
Army  Guard  cooperation  and  understanding.  Initial  reports  indicate 
that  the  program  is  being  well  received  by  both  the  active  Army 
and  participating  Guard  soldiers. 


Resident  Training  Detachments.  The  assignment  of  active  Army 
soldiers  as  instructors/advisors  for  high  priority  Guard  units  is 
helping  to  meet  critical  training  requirements.  These  active  duty 
soldiers  enhance  unit  readiness  by  providing  expertise  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  all  levels  of  training.  Because  of  their 
recent  experience  in  active  units,  they  serve  as  sources  of  coaching 
and  mentoring  for  Guard  soldiers  and  leaders.  The  active  Army's 
support  to  the  Guard  is  projected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
Guard's  increased  role  in  America's  Army. 

AN  AFFORDABLE  FORCE. 

Resources.  The  Army  National  Guard  is  funded  by  three  separate 
budget  appropriations:  Personnel;  Operations  and  Maintenance;  and 
Military  Construction.  Additional  appropriations  for  dedicated 
equipment  procurement  are  added  by  Congress. 


cost  effective 


The  Fiscal  Year  1994  combined  appropriations  of  $5.9  billion 
represents  9.6  percent  of  the  Army  budget  and  2.3  percent  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget.  Even  though  the  Army  National 
Guard  end  strength  vyas  decreased  from  422,725  in  Fiscal  Year 
1993  to  410,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  there  was  a  shortfall  in 
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operation  and  maintenance  funding,  logistics  support,  air  operating 
tempo,  and  school  travel  funds.  Table  IV  shows  the  amount  of 
Army  Guard  appropriations  since  Fiscal  Year  1992. 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS 

(millions) 

Oiange 
FY92  FY93  FY94        FY93-94 

PERSONNEL  3.388.6  3,239.7  3,340.3  +3.1% 

OPS&MAINT  2,211.7  2,309.7  2,230.4  -3.4% 

MIL  CONST  230.5  213.0  302.7  +42.1% 

TOTAL  5,830.8  5,762.4  5,873.4  +1.9% 

Table   IV 

All  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  were  converted  to  the  Joint 
Service  Software  -  Reserve  Components  (JSS-RC)  pay  system. 
The  Army  and  Air  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  are  now  using  the 
same  core  software  to  process  military  pay  and  allowances.  This 
is  another  step  toward  the  Defense  Joint  Military  Pay  System, 
scheduled  for  implementation  in  the  next  century. 

The  Army  National  Guard's  Quality  Guard  Performance  Measures 
program  looks  at  25  issues  related  to  the  Army  Guard  Director's 
Five  Areas  of  Focus:  Soldier  Support,  Force  Structure,  A  Trained 
Force,  Infrastructure,  and  Accessibility.  Each  fiscal  quarter,  25 
measures  are  reported  for  each  state  and  territory.  Each  of  these 
measures  has  goals,  either  by  regulation  or  set  internally. 
Improving  the  process  is  a  major  area  of  command  emphasis.  Most 
of  the  performance  measures  are  readiness  oriented  and  reflect  the 
current  status  of  the  Army  National  Guard.  In  the  future,  this 
program  may  be  tied  to  the  financial  performance  measures  which 
will  affect  state  and  territory  funding  levels. 

Full-Time  Support.  Congress  chartered  the  Army  National 
Guard's  Full-Time  Support  Program  to  organize,  administer, 
recruit,  train,  and  maintain  the  Army  National  Guard.  The  force  is 
composed  of  27,259  Military  Technicians  and  24,180  Active 
Guard/Reserve  soldiers  to  manage  and  support  day-to-day 
operations.  Active  Army  soldiers  and  Department  of  the  Army 
civilian  employees  are  also  assigned  to  Guard  units  or  the  National 
Guard  Bureau. 
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Full-time  support  requirements  are  determined  by  detailed  analysis 
of  the  workload  of  each  unit.  The  number,  type,  and  grade  of  die 
required  personnel  are  determined  by  classification  studies  on  the 
number  of  work-years  needed  to  support  Guard  units  and  soldiers 
in  training  support,  recruiting,  maintenance  and  readiness 
management.  The  authorization  and  assigned  levels  of  fiill-time 
personnel  in  each  unit  are  established  by  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  based  on  the  unit's  deployment  priority.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  full-time  personnel  supporting  early  deploying 
Contingency  Force  Pool  and  Roundout/Roundup  units  has 
significantly  increased.  The  Army  National  Guard  is  being 
challenged  to  assume  responsibility  for  more  and  greater  missions. 
Our  units  have  been  deployed  on  more  operations  in  a  greater 
variety  of  geographical  areas  in  the  past  four  years  than  in  any 
previous  peacetime  period.  During  this  same  period,  fiill-time 
support  has  been  reduced  by  3,204  personnel,  approximately  6.2 
percent  of  our  current  force. 

The  AGR  hiring  freeze,  established  in  December  1991,  has  been 
maintained  to  meet  authorization  levels.  The  Guard  continues  to 
meet  its  end  strength  requirements,  however,  the  freeze  has 
adversely  affected  the  states'  ability  to  fill  certain  critical  positions, 
especially  at  the  entry  level. 

coping  with  the  effects         Some  units  conducted  "Job  Fairs"  to  cross-level  the  AGR  force, 
of  down-sizing  voluntarily  transferring  soldiers  from  states  that  exceed  their  AGR 

authorization  to  under-strength  states.  About  230  soldiers  agreed 
to  move  to  under-strength  states,  allowing  a  significant  savings  in 
transition  benefits  and  separation  costs.  Job  Fairs  will  continue  to 
be  an  effective  means  for  cross-leveling  the  force  in  the  future. 
Funding  for  transition  benefits  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
element  in  the  overall  strength  management  plan  within  the  Army 
National  Guard. 

Increased  support  to  high  priority  units  coupled  with  the  increased 
requirements  created  by  new  missions  and  more  complex,  modem 
equipment  require  major  reallocation  of  resources  within  the  Full- 
Time  Support  Program.  Other  initiatives,  such  as  the  Robust  Test 
being  conducted  in  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin  —  where  we  will 
statistically  determine  the  effectiveness  of  increased  manning  on 
imit  readiness  and  identify  areas  which  optimize  performance  based 
on  varying  personnel  resource  levels  —  are  critical  in  aligning 
limited  full-time  assets  to  accomplish  future  missions. 
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equipment  readiness  Equipping  and  Modernizing.    Army  National  Guard  equipment- 

improvements  on-hand  readiness  continues  to  improve  —  equipment  readiness 

levels  are  on  par  with  the  active  Army.  The  equipment 
maintenance  backlog  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1993  stood  at  $36 
million,  compared  to  $53  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.  This 
decrease  is  attributable  to  the  completion  of  Operation  DESERT 
STORM  equipment  reconstitution.  In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  ten  sites 
were  established  for  repairing  wheeled  vehicles  returned  from 
Southwest  Asia.  By  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  Guard  will 
have  returned  over  4,500  vehicles  to  service  and  conserved  Army 
resources  while  improving  the  equipment-on-hand  and 
modernization  status  of  over  790  Guard  units.  Table  V  outlines 
Army  Guard  conversions. 


Army  National  Guard  M^or  Equipment  Conversions 

3  Battalions  from  Ml  to  MlAl  Tanks 
6  Battalions  from  M60A3  to  Ml  Tanks 

4  Battalions  from  M60A3  to  M IIP  Tanks 

1  Battalion  from  MHO  Howitzer  to  MLRS 

2  Battalions  from  MlOl  (105mm)  Howitzer  to  M109(SP) 

1  Battalion  from  Ml  14  (155mm)  Howitzer  to  M109(SP) 

2  Battalions  fonn  M901A2  to  M3  Bradley  $ 
4  Banalions  from  M113A2  to  M3  Bradleys 

3  Battalions  from  M113A2  to  M2  Bradleys 

Table  V 


In  the  context  of  this  document,  modernization  refers  to  changing 
to  a  new  type  or  series  of  equipment  and  should  not  be  confiised 
with  conversion  of  units.  An  example  of  conversion  is  a  military 
police  unit  becoming  a  transportation  unit.  Modernization  is 
updating  or  refitting  the  unit's  equipment  to  the  standard  level  of 
technology  used  by  the  active  Army,  such  as  replacing  Mil 3 
Armored  Personnel  Carriers  with  Bradley  Infantry  Fighting 
Vehicles  or  improved  Ml  13A3s. 
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As  the  Guard  gets  smaller,  modernization  becomes  more 
imperative.  Equipment  from  the  active  Army  drawdown  is  being 
received  by  the  Army  Guard  and  is  distributed  according  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Master  Priority  List  (DAMPL). 

Roundup  and  Roundout  brigades  are  being  modernized  at  the  same 
priority  as  their  active  Army  parent  commands.  Our  goal  is  to 
achieve  at  least  a  C-3  level  for  equipment  readiness  in  all  units, 
with  the  earliest  deploying  units  at  C-1. 

Equipment  shortages  remain  for  conversion  and  modernization 
programs,  as  do  an  unfunded  major  end  item  requirement  of  over 
$43  million  as  shown  in  Table  VI.  Many  of  these  shortages  will 
be  filled  by  equipment  made  available  from  the  active  Army. 
Some  examples  are  secure  tactical  commimications;  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  Systems;  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles;  tactical 
medium  and  heavy  trucks;  test,  measurement,  and  diagnostic  equip- 
ment; and  chemical  protective  clothing  and  equipment.  Additional 
maintenance  technicians,  transportation,  operating  tempo,  storage, 
new/displaced  equipment  training,  and  special  tools/test  equipment 
will  have  to  be  provided  from  existing  resources. 


Army  Guard  M^jor  End  Items  Unfunded  Requirements 

UH-60  refiiAishment  $38,500,000 

HAWK  $    850.000 

Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  $  3.900.000 

Total  $43,250,000 

Table  VI 

upgrading  battlefield  The  Army  National  Guard  will  continue  providing  support  to  the 

systems  CongressionaJly-directed  depot  conversion  program  of  M113A2 

armored  personnel  carriers  to  M113A3.  The  Guard  planned  to 
modify  461  Ml  13A2s  to  A3s  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  but  the 
program  was  delayed  due  to  a  S38  million  shortfall  in  Inspect  & 
Overhaul  funds.  In  the  past,  the  active  Army  provided  the  funds 
to  the  active  component  facility  performing  the  work.  However, 
this  procedure  stopped  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  and  the  Guard  became 
responsible  for  the  cost.  We  plan  to  modify  these  systems  as  soon 
as  funding  is  available. 
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refurbishing  equipment 
from  Europe 


new  equipment 


equipment  appropriations 


Maintenance  repair  sites  were  established  in  New  Mexico,  Kansas, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  to  repair  vehicles  returned  from  Europe  to 
the  Army's  maintenance  standard  for  reissue  —  the  "RETROEUR' 
program.  The  Army  Materiel  Command  will  in  turn  distribute  the 
repaired  vehicles  throughout  the  Army.  The  sites  in  New  Mexico. 
Mississippi  and  Kansas  began  operations  during  the  second  quarter 
of  Fiscal  Year  1994.  Of  the  estimated  11,000  vehicles  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States,  more  than  70  percent  will  require 
refurbishment.  The  Army  Guard  is  also  planning  to  use  part  of  the 
Bluegrass  Army  Depot  in  Kentucky  to  identify,  receive,  classify, 
and  redistribute  non-rolling  stock  returned  from  Europe. 

New  equipment  for  the  Army  National  Guard  is  purchased  both  by 
the  Army  using  active  Army  funding  and  through  dedicated 
procurement  funds.  Budget  reductions  have  had  an  impact  on  these 
programs.  The  active  Army  programmed  $807.7  million  of 
equipment  for  the  Army  Guard  in  Fiscal  Year  1993.  This  amount 
was  later  increased  to  $844.5  million.  The  Army  budget  for  this 
year  includes  $1039.7  million  for  Army  Guard  equipment.  This 
will  help  reduce  the  total  equipment  shortage. 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Appropriations  (NGREA) 
are  fimds  dedicated  for  the  purchase  of  low  visibility  equipment 
required  by  the  Army  Guard  which  the  active  Army  does  not 
provide.  These  funds  are  in  addition  to  those  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  President's  budget.  Some  funds  are 
designated  by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  specific  items  of 
equipment.  The  remaining  fimds  are  allocated  so  that  equipment 
to  improve  readiness  can  be  purchased.  During  Fiscal  Year  1993 
the  Army  Guard  purchased  $383  million  of  equipment  with 
NGREA  funds.  In  June  1993,  $156.9  million  of  NGREA  funds 
were  withdrawn  to  help  pay  for  operations  in  Somalia.  The  budget 
reductions  in  Fiscal  Years  1993  and  1994  have  not  had  significant 
impact  on  Army  National  Guard  piu-chases  of  support  equipment. 
No  changes  were  noted  in  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  Abrams 
tanks,  watercraft,  tactical  wheeled  vehicles,  and  power  generation 
equipment  or  their  associated  support  items  of  equipment. 
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logistics  automation 
improvements 


The  Direct  Support  Unit  Standard  Supply  Syster'  Personal 
Computer  (DS4-PC)  has  been  fielded  to  all  authorized  Army  Guard 
units,  replacing  the  Decentralized  Automated  Service  Support 
System  (DAS3).  DS4  supports  supply  management  and 
accountability  at  the  unit  level. 


The  Unit  Level  Logistics  System  -  Ground  (ULLS-G)  provides 
battalions  and  companies  with  maintenance  management  automation 
support.  The  ULLS-G  fielding  plan  calls  for  the  Army  to  procure 
equipment  for  Army  National  Guard  units  in  Contingency  Force 
Pool  Support  Package  L  The  Army  Guard  is  procuring  and 
fielding  ULLS-G  equipment  for  units  within  Support  Packages  U, 
III,  and  IV  fi-om  dedicated  procurement  resources. 

The  Standard  Property  Book  System-Redesign  (SPBS-R)  fielding 
plan  calls  for  Army  procurement  of  non-development  item 
computer  equipment  to  replace  the  aging  Tactical  Army  Combat 
Service  Support  Computer  System  (TACCS)  in  1994.  SPBS- 
LTDA  fielding  to  the  United  States  Property  and  Fiscal  Offices  at 
installation  and  state  levels  will  be  completed  in  1995. 

The  Army  Guard  is  fielding  and  testing  the  Objective  Supply 
Capability  (OSC)  System,  which  provides  the  capability  to 
effectively  manage  assets  throughout  the  nation. 


nationwide  assets 


Facilities.    The  Army  National  Guard  operates  2,768  owned  and 
538  leased  facilities  at  3,306  different  locations,  in  2,702 


communities  in  all  fifty  states,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  facilities  support  the 
administration  and  training  of  troops  and  shelter  assigned 
equipment.  Adequate  facilities  are  required  to  sustain  unit 
readiness  and  meet  mission  objectives. 


construction  projects 


Fifty-two  major  construction  projects  were  completed  during  Fiscal 
Year  1993.  Congress  appropriated  S302.7  million  for  Army  Guard 
military  construction  for  Fiscal  Year  1994,  an  increase  of  $87.7 
million  over  last  year.  No  projects  were  delayed  or  postponed  due 
to  funding.  Over  130  additional  projects  are  scheduled  for 
completion  during  1994  and  1995. 


Last  year,  $1 58.6  million  was  provided  for  Real  Property  Operation 
and  Maintenance,  about  the  same  as  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
However,  the  federally  supported  square  footage  grew  from  62.2  to 
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64.8  million  square  feet.  In  1988,  about  $4.10  per  square  foot  was 
available  to  operate  and  maintain  Anny  National  Guard  facilities. 
Today  that  amount  is  only  $2.25  per  square  foot. 

impact  of  base  closures         Base   closings  offer  challenges  to   the   Army  National   Guard. 

Although  active  Army  soldiers  are  reassigned  when  a  base  closes, 
the  Army  National  Guard  remains  in  the  community.  Training 
opportunities  once  offered  by  the  local  post  are  no  longer  available 
and  the  Guard  is  required  to  transport  soldiers  and  equipment 
longer  distances,  at  greater  cost,  to  utilize  adequate  facilities  for 
training. 

AN  EXPANDABLE  FORCE 

The  Army  National  Guard  serves  as  the  base  for  expansion  and 
reconstitution  for  America's  Army.  In  World  War  I,  the  National 
Guard  supplied  1 8  combat  divisions  —  about  40  percent  of  the 
entire  American  Expeditionary  Force.  In  World  War  II,  the 
National  Guard  brought  into  federal  service  nearly  300,000  men  in 
19  combat  divisions.  The  number  of  Guardsmen  federalized  for 
World  War  II  doubled  the  size  of  the  Army.  In  the  Korean  War, 
183,000  National  Guard  soldiers  including  eight  combat  divisions 
were  called  to  active  duty.  In  this  regional  conflict,  two  Guard 
divisions  deployed  to  Korea,  two  to  Germany,  and  four  provided 
a  rotation  and  replacement  base  in  the  United  States.  Throughout 
our  nation's  history,  the  Guard  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  it  can 
accept  additional  roles  and  missions  as  outlined  in  Table  VII. 


ARMY  GUARD  SOLDIERS  MOBILIZED  FOR  WAR 

1775 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

164,000 

1812 

WAR  OF  1812 

489.173 

1846 

MEXICAN  WAR 

78,300 

1861 

CIVIL  WAR 

1.900,000 

1898 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

165,000 

1899 

PHILIPPINE  INSURRECTION 

13.000 

1916 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN  BORDER 

112.000 

1917 

WORLD  WAR  1 

379.000 

1940 

WORLD  WAR  n 

297,745 

1950 

KOREAN  WAR 

183.000 

1968 

VIETNAM  WAR 

12,234 

1990 

PERSL\N  GULF  WAR 

62,411 

Table 
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ADDING  VALUE  TO  AMERICA 


drug  interdiction  results 


Posse  Comitatus  Act 


Counterdrug  Operations.  The  1989  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  assigned  to  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  the 
mission  of  drug  interdiction.  One  provision  of  the  Act  approved 
funding  of  governors'  plans  to  use  Nationcl  Guard  soldiers  and 
airmen  in  support  of  drug  enforcement  activities  while  in  state 
status.  DoD  is  authorized  to  fund  personnel  expenses,  services,  and 
leasing  of  equipment  to  support  drug  interdiction  and  eradication 
operations.  During  Fiscal  Year  1993,  Guard  counterdrug  support 
operations  continued  to  increase. 

Army  Guard  soldiers  participated  in  4,182  operations,  totaling 
1,109,359  training  days,  in  all  S4  Guard  jurisdictions.  They 
assisted  various  law  enforcement  agencies,  principally  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  in  the  seizure  of  over  485,233  pounds  of 
marijuana,  127,248  pounds  of  processed  cocaine,  1,378  pounds  of 
heroin,  906  pounds  of  opium,  29,702  pounds  of  hashish,  5,145 
vehicles,  9,218  weapons,  512,574  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
$94,834,239  in  cash  and  supported  operations  that  resulted  in 
44,619  arrests.  Typical  missions  were  marijuana  eradication, 
border  and  customs  checks,  ground  and  aviation  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance,  data  processing,  and  training  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

The  National  Guard  is  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Posse 
Comitatus  Act  except  when  called  into  active  federal  service.  In 
addition.  Congress  enacted  exceptions  to  Posse  Comitatus  in  1982 
and  1988  to  recognize  an  "enhanced  drug  interdiction  and  law 
enforcement  role  for  the  National  Guard."  In  addition  to  its  primary 
responsibility  of  military  preparedness,  the  National  Guard  will 
continue  to  provide  support  to  law  enforcement  agencies  well  into 
the  21st  Century. 


Youth  Programs.  The  Army  National  Guard  is  playing  a 
significant  role  in  civil-military  outreach  programs  aimed  at  youth 
at  risk  with  drug  demand  reduction  programs  such  as  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  (DARE),  which  reached  more  than  445,000 
young  people  throughout  the  nation  last  year.  Since  its  inception, 
the  program  has  evolved  into  532  programs  nationwide  thit 
National  Guard  soldiers  support  as  mentors,  tutors  and  role  mode... 
Each  of  these  activities  is  a  result  of  a  commimity-based  needs 
assessment. 
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medical  assistance  to 
under-served 
communities 


Medical  Support  and  Operations.  The  past  year  was  a  watershed 
year  for  Army  National  Guard  medicine.  The  Fiscal  Year  1993 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  authorized  a  pilot  program  to 
use  National  Guard  medical  personnel  and  equipment  to  provide 
health  care  in  medically  under-served  communities  in  the  United 
States.  This  program.  Operation  GuardCare,  requires  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  each  governor  and  the  chief.  National  Guard 
Bureau.  Five  states  —  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Tennessee 
and  Washington  —  conducted  nine  exercises  on  state  active  duty 
status,  with  the  states  providing  tort  claims  coverage. 
Approximately  1,800  patients  were  screened  and  over  200  National 
Guard  soldiers  and  airmen  received  realistic  training. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1994  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  extends 
the  program,  but  now  allows  Guard  soldiers  to  conduct  missions  in 
a  federal  status  —  Inactive  Duty  Training,  or  Annual  Training. 
The  National  Guard  will  continue  to  conduct  realistic  medical 
training  while  aiding  America's  medically  under-served 
communities. 


medical  support 
overseas 


The  Guard  is  conducting  Overseas  Deployment  Training  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Command 
regions.  Medical  personnel  are  also  participating  in  International 
Training  Assistance  Program  exercises  in  Africa  and  Europe.  A 
humanitarian  medical  mission  —  physicians,  nurses,  and 
technicians  from  the  California  National  Guard  —  arrived  in 
Ukraine  last  September.  They  vaccinated  children,  provided 
optometry  and  pediatric  dental  care,  and  general  medical  care  at  the 
Kiev  Military  Hospital  and  district  hospitals  in  Kozelets  and 
Mironivka. 


ARMY  GUARD  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Last  year,  the  National  Guard  Family  Support  Program  established 
an  Advisory  Committee  representing  all  regions  of  the  country  and 
over  410,000  Army  Guard  personnel.  The  committee  coordinates 
activities,  shares  ideas,  and  provides  advice  and  recommendations 
to  establish  policy  and  guidance  in  developing  National  Guard 
family  action  plans.  When  more  than  10,000  Army  Guard 
personnel  were  activated  in  response  to  the  Midwest  floods,  family 
support  was  provided  through  newsletters,  telephone  trees, 
volimteer  coordination,  and  community  action  coordination  with 
other  state,  local  and  community  volunteer  agencies. 
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EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Equal  employment  opportunities  and  enlistment  of  minorities  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  has  risen  substantially  during  the  past  two 
decades.  As  of  September  30,  1993,  approximately  25  percent  of 
Army  Guard  personnel  are  non-white,  and  there  were  3,694  women 
officers  and  27,692  enlisted  women.  The  challenge  to  the  Army 
Guard  leadership  for  the  rest  of  the  decade  is  to  develop  programs 
that  ensure  the  progress  of  minorities  and  women  into  the  senior 
leadership  positions  even  as  the  Guard  is  getting  smaller. 

Equal  opportimity  remains  an  important  issue  for  the  Army  Guard, 
not  only  because  of  the  need  for  equity  but  also  because  units  may 
be  called  upon  to  quell  disturbances  in  predominantly  minority 
areas.  When  the  Army  Guard  has  a  well-trained  leadership 
reflective  of  the  diversity  of  state  citizens,  its  state  missions  can  be 
accomplished  more  effectively. 

The  opening  of  combat  aviation  units  to  women  made  available  an 
additional  355  officer,  39  warrant  officer,  and  1,988  enlisted  Army 
National  Guard  positions  to  women.  Since  a  large  percentcige  of 
aviation  positions  are  for  warrant  officers,  the  Army's  newly 
established  task  force  to  bring  more  women  into  the  Warrant 
Officer  Corps  wall  improve  our  ability  to  attract  women  into  attack 
aviation  assignments. 

The  Guard  is  striving  to  ensure  that  equal  career  development  and 
advancement  opportunities  exist  for  all  soldiers.  We  are  extremely 
proud  of  Brigadier  General  Sharon  Vander  Zyl  of  Wisconsin  who 
was  recently  appointed  the  first  female  general  in  the  Army 
National  Guard.  General  Vander  Zyl  ser  ^s  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  for  .national  Guard  Affairs. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Army  National  Guard  elements  in  all  states  and  territories  have 
implemented  programs  to  comply  with  environmental  laws, 
regulations  and  directives.  Funding  for  environmental  management 
programs  grew  from  $8.1  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1989  to  $41.0 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

The  Army  Guard  completed  26  environmental  assessments,  funded 
31  natursd  and  cultural  resources  projects  in  19  states,  is  surveying 
about  70  percent  of  the  land  in  26  states  for  biodiversity,  and 
programmed  for  completion  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1995. 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


information  management 
planning 


In  1991  the  Guard  began  long-range  planning  for  information 
mission  area  actions  now  in  implementation.  One  of  the  first 
actions  was  integrating  the  information  management  modernization 
plans  of  all  54  states  and  territories.  The  modernization  plan 
identified  mission  essential  information  systems  programs  in 
automation,  communications,  visual  information,  printing  and 
publishing,  records  management  and  libraries,  and  their  associated 
operational  costs.  This  planning  was  done  to  ensure  information 
mission  area  capabilities  are  developed  to  support  Guard  future 
missions. 


worldwide  automation 
communications 
capability 


During  1993  results  from  this  prior  planning  were  seen  in  most 
information  mission  areas.  Automation  systems  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  Readiness  Center  are  now  connected  to  a  local  area 
network  making  them  accessible  from  any  user  work  station  by 
way  of  fiber  optic  cable.  This  network  is  controlled  and  monitored 
via  a  communications  network  control  center  and  has  full  interface 
with  users  around  the  world  through  the  Defense  Data  Network. 
This  is  the  Guard's  first  step  toward  implementing  the  President's 
"Information  Super  Highway."  Cost  savings  are  being  realized 
through  the  Guard'  national-level  Video  Teleconferencing  (VTC) 
capability.  This  system  allows  face-to-face  coordination  of  key 
personnel  without  the  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  travelling  to  a 
common  location.  This  high-tech  method  of  meetings  through 
VTC  is  being  implemented  in  all  54  states  and  territories,  with 
maximimi  participation  expected  in  Fiscal  Year  1995. 


video  teleconferencing 


In  support  of  the  stistaining  base  telecommunications  requirements, 
two  state  PBX  systems  were  upgraded,  and  10  states  were  provided 
updated  telephone  key  systems.  Fifteen  states  and  territories 
purchased  cellular  telephones  to  improve  their  readiness  and 
emergency  operations  and  an  additional  10  states  switched  to  the 
FTS2000  system  which  provides  enhanced  voice,  data,  and  video 
telecommunication  services  at  a  reduced  cost. 


communications 
improvements 


Fiscal  Year  1 993  saw  a  significant  improvement  in  the  Information 
Security  (INFOSEC)  program  at  both  the  headquarters  and  state 
levels.  INFOSEC  emphasis  throughout  the  community  is  showing 
the  benefits  of  awareness  training,  through  the  reduced  numbers  of 
security  incidents  reported  from  both  the  Computer  Security  and 
Communications  Security  channels. 
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information  systems  The  fluidity  of  change  in  world  politics  and  the  new  roles  and 

for  the  future  missions  of  the  armed  forces  dictate  the  need  for  flexibility  and 

responsiveness  by  the  Guard.  Meeting  these  fiiture  missions  will 
require  significant  improvements  in  the  way  we  manage  and  move 
information.  In  order  to  meet  these  future  Guard  information 
systems  missions,  a  fiilly  integrated  sustaining  base  architecture  is 
essential.  In  1993  the  Guard  created  a  Geo-Technical  Information 
Systems  Architecture.  This  document  is  a  road  map  for  future 
information  systems  within  the  states  and  headquarters.  It  will 
provide  a  modem  power  projection  platform  to  support  peacetime 
and  contingency  operations.  To  meet  our  future  challenges,  the 
Guard  will  continue  modernization  of  the  sustaining  base 
infrastructure  supporting  command,  control,  communications, 
computer  and  intelligence  base  for  the  warrior  concept,  and 
Department  of  Defense  Business  Systems. 
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Appendix  A:    Constitutional  "Charter"  of  the  Guard 

OUR  BIRTH  CERTIFICATE,  OR  CHARTER,  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Militia  Clauses.  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  contains  a  series  of  "militia 
clauses,"  vesting  distinct  authority  in  the  federal  government  and  the  state  governments. 

Clause  14  provides  that  the  Congress  has  three  constitutional  grounds  for  calling  up  the  militia: 
"to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  All  three  standards 
appear  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Clause  15  gives  Congress  the  power  to  "provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States."  That  same  clause  specifically  reserves  to  the  states  the  authority  to  establish  a  state-based 
militia,  to  appoint  the  officers,  and  to  train  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
the  Congress.  As  written,  the  clause  seeks  to  limit  Federal  power  over  state  militias  during 
peacetime. 

Armies  Clause.  The  "armies  clause"  in  Article  I,  Section  8  conferred  on  Congress  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the  United  States,  declare  war,  raise  and  support  armies, 
and  make  rules  for  the  "government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  The  Congress 
also  was  granted  authority  to  make  all  laws  "necessary  and  proper"  for  carrying  out  such  powers. 
Under  this  provision,  congressional  power  over  the  Guard  appears  to  be  far-reaching. 

Other  Relevant  Provisions.  Other  sections  add  to  the  constitutional  underpinnings  of  our 
national  defense  structure.  Article  I,  Section  10  provides  that  no  state,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  shall  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually 
invaded.  This  section  was  qualified,  however,  by  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  federal  government  from  disarming  the  militia.  Part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  the  Anti-Federalists  insisted  on,  states:  "A  well-regulated  militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

In  addition.  Article  IV,  Section  4  provides  that  the  federal  government  "shall  guarantee  to  every 
state  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,"  and  shall  protect  each  of  the  states  against 
invasion.  At  state  request,  the  federal  government  was  to  protect  the  states  "against  domestic 
violence."  Through  these  provisions,  the  potential  for  both  cooperative  federalism  and  for  tension 
between  the  "militia"  and  "army"  clauses  was  built  into  the  Constitution. 

Article  II,  Section  2  places  all  forces,  including  the  militia  when  in  federal  service,  under  the 
control  of  the  executive  branch  by  making  the  president  commander-in-chief  Article  I,  Section 
8  gave  the  ultimate  control  to  the  Congress,  however,  by  granting  it  the  sole  power  to  collect 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  militarj',  to  declare  war,  and  to  employ  the  militia  for  common  purposes  of 
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internal  security.  Existing  state  miniias  could  be  maintained,  although  troops  could  be  called  into 
national  service.  But  the  founding  fathers  moderated  that  authority  by  leaving  the  individual 
states  with  the  explicit  responsibility  for  appointing  officers  and  for  supervising  peacetime 
training  of  the  citizen-soldiers. 

Militia  Act  of  1792.  Federal  policy  subsequently  expanded  and  clarified  the  role  of  the  militia. 
The  Militia  Act  of  1792  required  all  able  bodied  men  aged  18-45  to  serve,  to  be  armed,  to  be 
equipped  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  participate  in  annual  musters.  The  1792  act  established 
an  idea  of  organizing  these  militia  forces  into  standard  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  battalions, 
and  companies,  as  directed  by  the  state  legislatures. 

For  the  111  years  that  it  remained  in  effect,  this  act  defined  the  position  of  the  militia  in  relation 
to  the  federal  government.  The  War  of  1812  tested  this  unique  American  defense  establishment. 
To  fight  that  war,  the  new  republic  formed  a  small  regular  military,  and  trained  it  to  protect  the 
frontiers  and  coastlines.  Although  it  performed  poorly  in  the  offensive  against  Canada,  this  small 
force  of  regulars,  when  backed  by  a  well-armed  militia,  accomplished  its  defensive  mission  in 
the  War  of  1812.  Generals  like  Andrew  Jackson  proved,  just  as  they  had  in  the  Revolution,  that 
regulars  and  militia  could  be  effective  when  employed  as  a  team. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  state  militias  played  a  pivotal  role.  Because  the  Regular  Army 
was  so  small  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Army  Reserve  did  not  exist,  the  majority 
of  Army  units  which  carry  Civil  War  battle  honors  are  firom  the  Army  National  Guard. 

Posse  Comitatus.  In  1867,  the  Congress  suspended  the  southern  states'  right  to  organize  their 
militias  until  a  state  was  firmly  under  the  control  of  an  acceptable  government.  The  U.S.  Army 
was  used  to  enforce  martial  law  in  the  South  during  Reconstruction.  Expansion  of  the  military's 
role  in  domestic  life,  however,  did  not  occur  without  debate  or  response.  Reaction  to  the  use  of 
the  Army  in  suppressing  labor  unrest  in  the  North  and  guarding  polls  in  the  South  during  the 
1876  election  led  to  congressional  enactment  of  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  in  1878.  Designed  to 
limit  the  president's  use  of  military  forces  in  peacetime,  this  statue  provided  that: 

it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.. .for  the 
purpose  of  executing  the  laws,  except  on  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  such  employment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
or  by  any  act  of  Congress... 

Concern  over  this  new  domestic  role  also  led  the  states  to  reexamine  their  need  for  a  well- 
equipped  and  trained  militia,  and  between  1881  and  1892,  every  state  revised  the  military  code 
to  provide  for  an  organized  force.  Most  called  their  state  militias  the  National  Guard  following 
New  York's  example. 

The  Dick  Act.  Beginning  in  1903  through  the  1920s,  legislation  was  enacted  that  strengthened 
the  National  Guard  as  a  component  of  the  national  defense  force.  The  Dick  Act  of  1903  replaced 
the  1792  Militia  Act  and  affirmed  the  National  Guard  as  the  Army's  primary  organized  reserve. 
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The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  turther  expanded  the  Guard's  role  and  gxiaranteed  the  state 
militias'  status  as  the  Army's  primary  reserve  force.  Furthermore,  the  law  mandated  use  of  the 
term  "National  Guard"  for  that  force.  Moreover,  the  President  was  given  authority,  in  case  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  to  mobilize  the  National  Guard  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 
The  number  of  yearly  drills  increased  from  24  to  48,  and  annual  training  from  five  to  15  days. 
Drill  pay  was  authorized  for  the  fu-st  time. 

The  National  Defense  Act  Amendments  of  1920  established  that  the  chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau 
(later  National  Guard  Bureau)  would  be  a  National  Guard  officer,  that  National  Guard  officers 
would  be  assigned  to  the  general  staff,  and  that  the  divisions,  as  used  by  the  Guard  in  World  War 
I,  would  be  reorganized.  Subsequent  amendments  to  the  act,  the  National  Guard  Mobilization 
Act  of  1933,  created  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  as  a  component  of  the  Army  at  all 
times,  which  could  be  ordered  into  active  federal  service  by  the  President  whenever  Congress 
declared  a  national  emergency. 

Following  the  experience  of  fighting  an  unpopular  war  in  Vietnam,  the  1973  Total  Force  Policy 
was  designed  to  involve  a  large  portion  of  the  American  public  by  mobilizing  the  National  Guard 
from  its  thousands  of  locations  throughout  the  United  States  when  needed.  The  Total  Force 
Policy  requires  that  all  active  and  reserve  military  organizations  of  the  United  States  be  treated 
as  a  single  integrated  force.  A  related  benefit  of  this  approach  is  to  permit  elected  officials  to 
have  a  better  sense  of  public  support  or  opposition  to  any  major  military  operation.  This  policy 
echoes  the  original  intentions  of  the  founding  fathers  for  a  small  standing  army  complemented 
by  citizen  soldiers. 
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Appendix  B:    The  Federal  Rolt  of  the  Army  National  Guard 

The  National  Guard  predates  the  founding  of  the  nation  and  a  national  military  by  ahnost  a 
century  and  a  half.  America's  first  permanent  militia  regiments,  among  the  oldest  continuing 
units  in  history,  were  organized  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1636.  Since  that  time,  the 
Guard  has  participated  in  every  U.S.  conflict  from  the  Pequot  War  of  1637  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm  in  1991. 

The  Army  National  Guard  is  a  centuries-old  institution,  with  roots  going  back  before  the  colonial 
"Minutemen."  The  Guard  plays  a  vital  role  in  our  national  defense  and  emergency  preparedness 
systems.  Today,  the  Guard  has  emerged  as  the  foremost  reserve  of  the  Army,  capable,  under  the 
Total  Force  Policy,  of  providing  organized  and  trained  units  to  engage  in  missions  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  active  Army. 

A  subject  of  extensive  debate  and  compromise  during  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  the 
National  Guard  has  its  origins  in  explicit  provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Throughout  the  nation's  history,  the  Guard  has  been  an  integral  component  of  the  defense  and 
domestic  emergency-response  networks  of  the  states  and  the  United  States. 

Federal  Role.    Federal  law  clearly  sets  forth  the  Army  National  Guard's  federal  role: 

"to  provide  trained  units  and  qualified  persons  available  for  active  duty  in  the 
armed  forces,  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
national  security  requires,  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  whenever,  during, 
and  after  the  period  needed  to  procure  and  train  additional  units  and  qualified 
persons  to  achieve  the  planned  mobilization,  more  units  and  persons  are  needed 
tiian  are  in  the  regular  components." 

Furthermore,  federal  law  provides  that  "to  secure  a  force  of  units  which,  when  combined,  will 
form  complete  higher  tactical  units,  the  President  may  designate  the  units  of  the  National  Guard... 
to  be  maintained  in  each  state  and  territory..."  with  organization  and  composition  the  same  as  for 
the  Regular  Army. 

The  federal  govenmient,  therefore,  determines  the  number  of  authorized  National  Guard  personnel 
and  the  unit  mix  available  across  the  country.  However,  the  states  reserve  the  authority  to  locate 
units  and  their  headquarters  and  federal  officials  may  not  change  any  branch,  organization,  or 
allotment  located  entirely  within  a  state  without  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

Detailed  federal  guidelines,  both  stamtory  and  regiilatory,  govern  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Nc.  jnal  Guard.  Regulations  issued  by  the  National  Guard  Bureau  spell  out  the  policies, 
procedures,  and  responsibility  of  the  Guard,  and  provide  guidance  for  the  employment  of  Army 
Guard  units,  persormel  and  equipment  in  support  of  state  and  local  government  authorities. 
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Just  as  the  federal  government's  relationship  to  the  wide  range  of  state  activities  and 
responsibilities  has  evolved  over  the  years,  so  too  have  the  federal  and  state  roles  of  the  National 
Guard  changed  in  order  to  meet  the  national  interest  as  well  as  the  particular  needs  and 
circumstances  of  each  state  and  territory.  By  virtue  of  their  intertwined  constitutional,  statutory, 
and  military  responsibilities,  the  National  Guard  and  the  active  Army  are  closely  linked;  yet,  the 
Army  National  Guard  remains  partly  independent  as  well.  The  Guard's  unique  status  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  Guard  members,  unlike  their  counterparts  in  the  active  Army  or 
Army  Reserve,  take  an  oath  both  to  their  state  constitution  and  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Today,  the  National  Guard  ftilfills  a  vital  national  defense  role.  Strategic  plaiming  integrates 
Army  National  Guard  units  into  crucial  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support 
elements  of  our  nation's  military  forces  to  provide  a  trained,  capable,  and  cost  effective  military 
force,  able  to  provide  rapid  augmentation,  reinforcement,  and  expansion  in  time  of  call-up  or 
mobilization. 

From  its  origins  as  a  self-equipped,  volunteer  militia  in  colonial  times,  the  National  Guard  has 
emerged  as  a  well-armed  fighting  force  and  a  valuable  component  in  the  nation's  emergency 
preparedness  network,  the  only  force  with  this  dual  responsibility. 
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Appendix  D:   Glossary  of  Terms  and  Abbreviations 


Term/abbreviation 


DeflDition 


AGR 

ARNG 

CFP 

CS 

CSS 

DA 

DARE 

DoD 

DPG 

End  Strength 

FY 

Force  Structure 

JCS 

NCA 

NMS 

OSC 

Posse  Comitatus 

PSB 

SIMITAR 


Active  Guard/Reserve 
Army  National  Guard 
Contingency  Force  Pool 
Combat  Support 
Combat  Service  Support 
Department  of  the  Army 
Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
Department  of  Defense 
Defense  Planning  Guidance 
number  of  soldiers  authorized  by  Congress 
Fiscal  Year 

soldiers  required  for  wartime  operations 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
National  Command  Authority 
National  Military  Strategy 
Objective  Supply  Capability 

"power  or  authority  of  the  county"  (Medieval  Latin)  see  pages  49-50 
PROJECT  STANDARD  BEARER,  see  page  25 
Simulation  in  Training  for  Advanced  Readiness.  A  five-year  program 
initiated  by  Congress  to  apply  advanced  technology  to  the  training  of 
Army  Guard  Roundout  brigades. 
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Biography 
National  Guard  Bureau 

Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 

General  Officer  Management  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  DONALD  W.  SHEPPERD 

Major  General  Donald  W.  Shepperd  is  the  director,  Air  National  Guard,  The 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  As  director,  he  is  responsible  for  formulating, 
developing,  and  coordinating  all  policies,  plans  and  programs  affecting  the 
almost  1 17,000  Air  Guard  members  in  more  than  1,300  units  throughout  the 
United  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

He  graduated  from  the  fourth  class  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  1962. 
After  receiving  his  wings,  he  w/as  assigned  to  duty  in  West  Germany  and 
South  Vietnam,  He  joined  the  Arizona  Air  National  Guard  in  August  1974 
where  he  held  positions  including  squadron  commander;  group  deputy 
commander  for  operations  and  group  vice  commander.  In  January  1987,  he 
transferred  to  the  Massachusetts  ANG  as  the  air  commander  of  the  102d 
Fighter  Interceptor  Wing  In  July  1989,  he  was  appointed  as  deputy  director. 
Air  National  Guard.  National  Guard  Bureau  He  is  a  command  pilot,  having 
flown  more  than  5,000  hours:  and  flew  247  fighter  combat  missions  in 
Southeast  Asia. 
General  Shepperd  and  his  wife.  Rose,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Tyler. 

EDUCATION: 

1962     USAF  Academy,  Colorado 

1986     Master's  Degree,  Troy  State  University 

1986     Air  War  College,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama 

1991      Harvard  University,  Program  for  Senior  Executives  in  National  and  International  Security 

1994     Seminar  XXI  Fellow  (93/94)  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

ASSIGNMENTS: 

1 .  September  1962  -  October  1963,  student,  undergraduate  pilot  training,  Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz. 

2.  October  1963  -  July  1964,  student,  F-100  combat  crew  training,  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz. 

3.  July  1964  -  October  1966,  squadron  pilot  (F-100),  81st  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  Hahn  Air  Base,  Ger. 

4.  October  1966  -  October  1967,  air  liaison  officer,  24th  Infantry  Division,  Augsburg,  Ger. 

5.  October  1967  -  December  1967,  tactical  fighter  pilot  (F-100),  90lh  TFS,  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base,  Vietnam. 

6.  December  1967  -  April  1968,  tactical  fighte-  pilot,  (MISTY  FAC),   (F-100),  416th  TFS,  Phu  Cat  Air  Base, 
Vietnam. 

7.  April  1968  -  October  1968,  instructor  pilot  (F-100),  90th  TFS,  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base,  Vietnam. 

8  October  1968  -  October  1969,  instructor  pilot  (A-37),  4532nd  CCTS,  England  Air  Force  Base,  La. 

9  May  1970  -  August  1973,  forward  air  controller  (0-2),  103  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadron,  Willow  Grove 
Naval  Air  Station.  Pa. 

10       August  1974  -  August  1978,  F-100   instructor  pilot,  152  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  Tucson  lAP.  Ariz. 


(Current  a?  of  March  1994) 

Cupio  or  Ihii  biopiph*  m««  b<  <iblain<d  from  NGB-GO.  WuhioJIon.  DC.  203I0.25M.  or  ky  callini  DSN  nS-.IMI  or  commcrci^  (703)  69S-3061.  Tht  dale  ■■' 
publicalton  indicjlrd  on  Ibii  bio«r  jphv  rcllrcr^  ihe  djic  of  lit  >nt»l  rcccnl  pnnlinn.  Il  doci  niA  nrcr«>urily  rcllccl  the  m<»l  rccrni  inrormulion  on  the  individual. 
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11.  August  1978  -  March  1983,  squadron  commander  (A-7),  152  Tactical  Rgtrtet  Squadron  Tucson  lAP, 
Ariz.  ^^ 

12.  March  1983  -  December  1984,  deputy  commander  for  operations  {A-7),  162  Tactical  Fighter  Group 
Tucson    lAP,  Ariz. 

13.  December  1984  -  August  1985,  vice  commander  (A-7),  162  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Tucson  lAP,  Ariz. 

14.  August  1985  -  September  1986.  student,  Air  War  College  and  Research  Fellow  Center  for  Aerospace 
Doctrine  and  Education  (Cadre),  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 

15.  September  1986  -  November  1986,  acting  deputy  chief.  Operations  and  Plans  Division,  NGB, 
Pentagon.  Washington,  DC 

16.  November  1986  -  January  1987,  vice  commander  (A-7),  162  Tactical  Fighter  Group.  Tucson  lAP.  Ariz. 

17.  January  1987  -  July  1989,  air  commander  (F-15),  Hq  102nd  Fighter  Interceptor  Wing,  Otis  ANG  Base, 
Mass. 

18.  July  1989  -  January  1994,  deputy  director.  Air  National  Guard,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 
19     January  1994  -  Present,  director.  Air  National  Guard,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 


FLIGHT  INFORMATION: 

Rating:     Command  Pilot 

Flight  hours:     More  than  5,000 

Aircraft  flown:    T-33,  T-37,  T-38,  A-37,  A-7,  0-2, 


F-100,  F-106,  F-IS,  C-21 


MAJOR  AWARDS  AND  DECORATIONS: 

Silver  Star 
Legion  of  Merit 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  2  oak  leaf  clusters 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  one  bronze  oak 
leaf  cluster 


Air  Medal  with  three  silver  oak  leaf  clusters 

Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 

Army  Commendation  Medal 

Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm 


OTHER  ACHIEVEMENTS: 

He  received  the  following  awards:  Commandant's  Award,  outstanding  graduate  in  leadership,  and  Brigadier 
General  Benjamin  Castle  Award,  outstanding  graduate  in  public  policy  studies,  USAF  Academy.  1962.  He  was 
selected  as  the  first  ANG  research  fellow  and  assigned  to  the  Center  for  Aerospace  Doctrine,  Research  and 
Education,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.,  1985,  He  was  elected  to  the  Gamma  Beta  Phi  academic  honorary 
society,  Troy  State  University,  1986.  His  book,  "Fighter  Aircrew  Training  in  the  Air  National  Guard:  New 
Dimensions,  New  Challenges,"  received  the  first  runner-up  award  in  the  Air  Force-wide  Colonel  James  F.  Cannell 
Memorial  Research  Competition. 


EFFECTIVE  DATES  OF  PROMOTION: 
Second  Lieutenant  Jun  6,  1962 

First  Lieutenant  Jun  6,  1965 

Captain  Jun  6,  1969 

Ma)or  Jun  6,  1976 


Lieutenant  Colonel 
Colonel 

Brigadier   General 
Major  General 


Jul  11.  1981 
Dec  2,  1984 
Aug  1,  1989 
Jan  28,  1994 
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Air  National  Guard 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  117,000  proud  men  and  women  of 
the  Air  National  Guard. 

On  January  31,  1994  I  assumed  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Air  National  Guard.   I  served  as  deputy 
director  to  Major  General  Philip  G.  Killey  for  the  past 
four  years  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  mentorship  and 
that  of  our  former  Chief,  Lieutenant  General  John  B. 
Conaway  during  those  difficult  times.   I  am  prepared  and 
ready  to  lead  this  organization  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  last  four  years  have  been  among  the  most 
turbulent  and  exciting  times  in  our  history  as  a  military 
and  a  nation.   Our  national  priorities  have  changed. 
There  is  a  perceived  absence  of  an  enemy  and  we've 
experienced  the  largest  military  budget  cuts  in  modern 
history.   While  we've  trained  our  Guard  men  and  women  for 
war,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  a  dangerous  and  uncertain 
world  helping  to  keep  the  peace  at  home  and  abroad.   In 
all  our  Air  National  Guard  history,  we  have  never  been 
more  at  peace  and  yet  we  have  never  been  busier. 

I  deeply  believe  in  the  Air  National  Guard  --  who  we 
are,  what  we  do,  and  why  we  do  it.   I'm  proud  of  our 
units,  our  people,  our  facilities  and  equipment,  and  our 
performance.   Our  Air  Guard  is  a  balanced  force  that 
supports  both  state  and  federal  missions.   We  continue  to 
be  a  cost-effective  community-based  defense  force  trained 
and  equipped  to  rapidly  and  skillfully  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  country,  our  states,  or  our  local 
communities.   The  volunteer  spirit  of  our  men  and  women 
reflects  the  finest  traditions  and  history  of  the 
militia. 

This  volunteer  spirit  was  recently  displayed  when 
Air  National  Guard  men  and  women  put  out  brush  fires  in 
California;  tossed  sandbags,  patrolled  levees,  and 
evacuated  citizens  in  the  Midwest  floods;  and  provided 
shelter,  snow  removal,  and  airlift  support  during 
snowstorms  and  blizzards  in  15  states.   We  were  also 
there  to  transport  emergency  workers  and  disaster 
officials  throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  the  wake  of 
the  January  earthquake.   No  one  anywhere  does  more,  so 
well  in  so  many  places,  so  willingly.   Our  pride  in  our 
people  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Guard  men  and 
women  are  often  members  of  the  communities  struck  by 
natural  disasters.   At  a  great  sacrifice  they  often  leave 
their  own  families  to  assist  other  disaster  victims  in 
their  communities  and  they  do  it  --  willingly. 
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I  have  also  seen  this  same  volunteer  spirit  when  I 
recently  flew  with  a  Kentucky  Air  National  Guard  C-130 
crew  taking  food  and  medical  supplies  into  war-torn 
Bosnia.   Flying  operations  in  Bosnia  are  dangerous.   The 
weather  is  typically  bad.   The  terrain  is  difficult. 
It's  freezing  cold,  and  communications  and  navigation 
aids  are  a  problem.   The  crews  wear  flak  vests  and  pack 
books  and  whatever  else  they  can  find  around  the  cockpit 
floor  to  protect  themselves  from  small  arms  fire  —  it's 
a  trick  we  learned  in  Vietnam  and  it  still  saves  lives. 
These  Guard  people  do  not  have  to  be  there.   They  are 
there  performing  duties  with  a  pride  and  professionalism 
that  transcends  uhat  of  a  mere  job.   In  addition  to  air- 
land missions  into  Sarajevo,  they  are  dropping  food  boxes 
over  Mostar,  Tuzla,  Srebenica  and  Gorazde  to  keep  the 
Muslims  alive.   They  represent  an  airlift  community  who, 
along  with  our  tanker  community,  are  the  first  to  be 
called  when  an  emergency  arises.   They  have  willingly 
assumed  their  share  of  the  burden  of  supporting  such 
worldwide  contingencies,  and  in  so  doing  embrace  a 
volunteer  ethic  which  means  danger  and  sacrifice. 

I  also  recently  returned  from  visiting  another  group 
of  dedicated  volunteers  who  are  at  remote  radar  sites  in 
the  Amazon  and  others  who  stand  alert  in  Panama  in 
support  of  the  counterdrug  efforts  in  Central  and  South 
America.   Our  volunteers  are  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon  River.   It  is  hot.   The  insects  are  terrible  and 
they  cannot  venture  outside  their  compound.   Our  F-15. and 
F-16  interceptors  in  Panama  are  on  around-the-clock  alert 
and  are  prepared  to  scramble  on  a  moment's  notice  --  day 
or  night  --  to  intercept  aircraft  suspected  of  drug 
smuggling.   It  is  an  important  part  of  the  drug  war  and 
our  people  do  it  professionally  and  willingly. 

The  Guard  went  into  Latin  America  with  counterdrug 
radar  sites  for  a  temporary  90-day  tour  three  and  one- 
half  years  ago  --  we  are  still  there.   Many  of  our 
Guardsmen  are  on  their  second  or  third  tours  of  duty. 
They  are  teachers,  farmers,  mechanics  from  all  over 
America  who  like  what  they  a,re  doing  and  think  it  is  an 
important  real  world  mission.   These  Guard  men  and  women 
see  themselves  on  the  front  lines  of  our  Nation's  fight 
against  illegal  drugs. 

Being  on  the  front  lines  is  not  a  new  experience  for 
the  Air  Guard.   To  ensure  we  are  truly  part  of  the  Total 
Force,  the  active  duty  Air  Force  has  vigorously  pursued  a 
course  to  ensure  we  are  compatible,  interoperable,  and 
accessible  as  part  of  the  Total  Air  Force  team.   The  Air 
Force  has  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  its  Guard 
forces  to  be  full  participants  in  all  war  plans,  ready  to 
deploy  to  any  worldwide  crisis.   The  Air  Guard  is  on  the 
front  lines  today  in  every  theater  of  operation  -- 
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worldwide  —  and  we  are  there  alongside  our  active  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  colleagues.   In  addition  to  flying 
relief  supplies  to  Bosnia  and  supporting  counterdrug 
operations  in  Latin  America,  we're  on  the  front  lines 
with  the  Air  Force  in  Somalia  and  Kenya;  our  medics  saved 
lives  during  the  battle  of  Mogadishu;  our  A-lOs 
participated  as  part  of  Operation  Deny  Flight  from  Italy; 
our  F-16s  conducted  air  superiority  and  surveillance 
missions  flown  from  Turkey  over  Northern  and  Southern 
Iraq;  and  we  are  now  in  our  second  six-month  rotation  of 
F-4G  Wild  Weasel  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.   The  Air  Force 
is  keenly  aware  of  and  uses  Air  Guard  volunteers.   We  are 
accessible  and  ready  to  respond,  whenever  and  wherever 
needed. 

Volunteerism  and  accessibility  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  continue  to  be  an  issue  for  discussion  in  many 
forums.   Our  views  on  this  are  simple.   We  should  rely  on 
volunteerism  as  the  initial  mechanism  for  response  in 
most  contingencies.   Let  us  manage  our  people.   Tell  us 
what  you  want  and  where  you  want  it.   We'll  be  there  -- 
likely  we  will  join  hands  in  a  coalition  with  our  Reserve 
counterparts  in  an  operation  that  provides  command  and 
control,  continuity  and  rotation  of  people.   Should  a 
contingency  become  large  or  prolonged,  adequate  legal 
mechanisms  exist  to  access  people  beyond  volunteerism. 

While  we  can  do  much  through  volunteerism,  we  must 
be  mindful  that  we  need  to  keep  employers  and  families  on 
our  team  and  supportive  of  our  participation.   We  need 
planning  and  notification  time  whenever  possible.   We 
know  that  we  will  be  depended  upon  more  in  the  future. 
We  feel  we  can  be  an  important  participant  in 
contingencies,  exercises  and  overseas  presence  when 
required  if  we  are  given  time  and  flexibility  in  planning 
by  our  CINCs  and  parent  services. 

We  are  deeply  involved  in  many  humanitarian  and 
civic  action  programs  worldwide  including  deployments  of 
civil  engineers  and  medics  to  assist  the  CINCs  with 
nation  assistance  programs.   We  stand  ready  to  expand 
these  programs  both  internationally  and  within  the 
Continental  U.S.  if  resourced  and  requested  to  do  so  as  a 
part  of  national  priorities.   We  are  mindful  that  such 
programs  must  complement  or  be  in  addition  to  our 
readiness,  not  at  the  expense  of  it.   Complementing  our 
federal  role  of  preparing  for  national  emergencies,  we 
remain  a  vibrant  force  in  our  local  communities  in 
teaching  and  nurturing  our  youth  to  become  better 
citizens  through  sharing  of  our  Air  National  Guard 
traditions,  values,  and  community  spirit.   We  have  begun 
youth  programs  in  19  states.   These  programs  capitalize 
on  our  facilities  and  equipment  and  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  and  training  of  Guard  men  and  women.   We 
wholeheartedly  support  these  programs  and  ensure  they  do 
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not  compete  with  our  primary  objective  of  being  prepared 
and  ready  to  support  our  federal  mission  when  called.   We 
are  involved  in  Starbase  and  National  Guard  "ChalleNGe" 
programs.   Congress  has  provided  $21  million  for  these 
community-based  programs  in  FY  1994.   These  programs  are 
financed  separately  from  our  primary  readiness  accounts. 
Our  goal  is  to  have  a  positive  influence  on  the  youth  of 
America  as  Air  Guard  men  and  women  serve  as  role  models 
that  represent  a  spirit  of  pride,  traditional  values,  and 
service  to  community  and  nation. 

In  addition  to  youth  programs,  we  are  active 
participants  in  military-to-military  and  civilian-to- 
military  initiatives  as  directed  by  DoD.   Fourteen  states 
have  formed  state-nation  partnership  programs  with 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  or  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.   Our  goal  is  to  serve  as  positive  examples 
of  how  citizen-soldiers  can  complement  active  duty 
militaries  in  a  democratic  society. 

With  deep  roots  in  volunteerism,  the  Air  National 
Guard  has  actively  participated  with  the  Air  Force  in 
developing  blueprints  for  reshaping  and  restructuring  the 
Air  Force  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Nation's  post-Cold 
War  defense  needs.   Together  we  have  designed  a  program 
that  is  responsive  to  the  fiscal  and  political  realities 
embodied  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR) ,  while 
underscoring  the  mandate  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
maintain  readiness  and  respond  to  two  nearly  simultaneous- 
major  regional  contingencies. 

The  decisions  made  in  the  BUR  required  major 
rethinking  and  restructuring  of  roles,  missions,  and 
force  structure  by  the  Air  Force.   The  decisions  were 
also  painful  because  we  were  required  to  downsize  forces 
and  drawdown  people  who  served  brilliantly  during  the 
Cold  War  era.   Throughout  the  turmoil  associated  with 
downsizing,  the  Air  Force  remained  flexible  in  dealing 
with  the  Air  Guard.   The  Air  Force  allowed  the  Air  Guard 
flexibility  in  minimizing  the  disruption  caused  by 
drawdowns.   This  flexible  stance  produced  a  Total  Air 
Force  solution  where  the  Air  Guard  debusted  fighter, 
airlift,  and  tanker  units  while  rerolling  some  units  into 
new  missions.   We  achieved  our  primary  objective  of 
downsizing  the  force  while  avoiding  the  closing  of  units. 

The  BUR  reduced  the  Air  National  Guard's  overall 
military  strength  from  117,700  in  FY  1994  to  115,600,  in 
FY  1995.   The  general  purpose  fighter  forces  were  also 
downsized  in  FY  1995  from  8.5  to  6  Fighter  Wing 
Equivalents  (FWEs) .   This  drawdown  was  consistent  with 
Defense  Guidance  which  sized  a  Total  Air  Force  of  20  FWEs 
(13  Active/6  Guard/1  Reserve) .   We  reduced  our  general 
purpose  fighter  units,  which  had  either  24  or  18  primary 
aircraft  authorized  (PAA) ,  to  15  PAA.   Our  debusting 
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approach  preserved  unit  flags  and  avoided  closing  down 
units.   Our  air  defense  interceptor  forces  were  also 
reduced  from  12  to  10  units  with  two  units  rerolled  into 
the  KC-135  tanker  and  C-130  airlift  missions.   To  provide 
assets  for  rerolling  these  units  into  the  tanker  and 
airlift  missions,  other  tanker  and  airlift  units  were 
also  downsized.   Despite  the  debusting  of  fighter, 
airlift  and  tanker  units,  the  Air  National  Guard  remains 
adequately  postured  to  robust  these  units  back  to  their 
original  size  should  expansion  of  the  military  become 
necessary  in  the  future. 

The  Air  Force  has  also  transferred  new  mission 
responsibilities  to  the  Air  Guard.   In  FY  1995  we  will 
begin  the  transition  of  all  air  defense  command  and 
control  operations  to  the  Air  National  Guard  including 
First  Air  Force  and  the  regional  and  sector  operations 
centers  (ROCs  and  SOCs) .   We  will  begin  with  the  transfer 
of  the  Northeast  Air  Defense  Sector  from  the  Air  Force. 
Collectively,  all  our  new  mission  responsibilities  will 
add  over  600  full-time  personnel  to  the  Air  Guard 
strength  helping  to  ease  the  pain  of  other  drawdowns. 

The  transfer  of  all  air  defense  command  and  control 
operations  clearly  is  a  milestone  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Air  Force.   Although  we  begin  in  FY  1995,  by  the 
end  of  FY  1997  the  Air  National  Guard  will  have  peacetime 
control  of  all  Air  Combat  Command's  First  Air  Force  and 
the  subordinate  ROCs  and  SOCs.   This  a  precedent  setting 
initiative,  since  it  marks  the  first  time  the  Air 
National  Guard  will  command  a  Numbered  Air  Force.   This 
is  an  exciting  opportunity  for  the  Guard  as  we  continue 
to  expand  our  traditional  operations  into  new  mission 
areas.   We  are  also  pursuing  potential  roles  for  Air 
Guard  in  space  missions.   The  First  Air  Force  and  space 
missions  make  sense  for  the  Air  Guard  as  we  respond  to 
changing  military  force  requirements.   We  have  the  skill 
and  capability  to  do  almost  any  Air  Force  mission  if 
properly  resourced  and  trained  and  we  are  cost-effective. 

Much  of  what  has  been  highlighted  already  addresses 
our  core  capabilities,  changes  to  our  force  structure, 
and  new  missions.   But  these  changes  also  bring  into 
focus  an  equally  significant  dimension  —  our  people  -- 
and  the  profound  impact  these  changes  have  on  them. 

People  are  our  number  one  priority.   Recruiting, 
training,  and  retaining  the  best  and  brightest  poses  one 
of  our  greatest  challenges.   We  are  using  our  personnel 
system  tools  to  smooth  the  transition  of  reductions  in 
full-time  and  part-time  personnel.   Excluding  the  new 
missions  being  transferred  from  the  Air  Force,  the  Air 
National  Guard  will  lose  over  900  full-time  personnel  now 
assigned  to  supporting  Air  National  Guard  flying 
missions.   The  challenge  is  to  help  these  people  either 
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retrain  into  careers  in  the  Air  Guard's  new  missions, 
help  them  get  jobs  with  other  reserve  components,  or  help 
them  transition  into  other  careers  outside  the  military. 
Simultaneously,  we  want  to  preserve  the  right  mix  of 
skills  and  experience  by  motivating  and  training  the 
force  that  remains  and  continuing  to  recruit  the  best  and 
the  brightest. 

The  quality  of  our  Air  National  Guard  force  has 
never  been  higher  with  over  99  percent  of  our  members 
holding  high  school  diplomas  or  advanced  degrees.   The 
retention  rate  remains  high  despite  force  structure 
turmoil  and  increased  participation  in  worldwide 
contingency  deployments.   Recruiting  remains  challenging. 
Although  there  is  an  adequate  recruiting  population, 
uncertainty  about  future  military  cuts  coupled  with  the 
effects  of  previously  announced  force  structure 
downsizing  initiatives  have  combined  to  produce  a 
conservative,  cautious  recruiting  environment  at  many 
Guard  units.   We  are  working  with  the  states  to  develop 
initiatives  to  ensure  we  reach  our  strength  goals,  while 
filling  critical  skill  vacancies  through  the  extensive 
use  of  enlistment  bonuses  and  the  highly  visible 
incentives  of  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  (MGIB) .   The  MGIB 
continues  to  be  a  major  motivation  for  six-year 
enlistments  with  over  83  percent  of  our  Air  Guard  men  and 
women  entitled  for  benefits  and  48  percent  of  those 
personnel  already  applying  for  benefits. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  with  an  overall  smaller 
force,  modernization  is  still  critical  to  our  future 
ability  to  provide  modern  equipment  to  our  forces  for 
both  state  and  federal  missions.   To  this  end,  the  Air 
Guard  continues  to  be  included  in  every  Air  Force  program 
that  improves  weapon  system  operational  capability, 
survivability,  and  safety.   This  includes  aircraft  as 
well  as  other  systems  such  as  air  control  radars  and 
communications  gear.   The  Air  National  Guard  is  included 
in  the  full  spectrum  of  warfighting  requirements 
including  critical  engine  modifications  to  improve 
reliability  and  flight  safety; ^installation  of  defensive 
systems  on  our  C-130  airlifters  to  provide  warning  of 
potential  threats  and  development  of  real-time 
intelligence  and  situational  awareness  displays.   These 
initiatives  allow  safer  and  more  effective  operations 
around  the  clock,  in  addition  to  providing  increased 
capability  to  deliver  munitions  on  the  target. 

The  Air  National  Guard  continues  to  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  national  Counterdrug  initiative.   In  May 
1994  we  will  field  the  first  aircraft  specifically 
modified  to  support  local  and  national  law  enforcement 
agencies.   The  aircraft  we  are  using  is  the  C-26  mission 
support  aircraft  which  is  already  in  our  inventory.   We 
are  modifying  this  aircraft  by  adding  a  special  pod 
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containing  a  forward-looking  infrared  radar  to  enhance 
night  capability  and  special  cameras  made  available 
through  the  drawdown  of  our  Air  National  Guard 
reconnaissance  forces.   These  electronic  systems  are 
specifically  chosen  to  support  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance  missions  in  counterdrug  state  plans.   We 
have  reduced  costs  significantly  by  using  aircraft 
already  in  the  inventory  and  special  camera  equiment  from 
weapon  systems  no  longer  required. 

With  our  Air  Guard  airlift  fleet  increasingly  called 
upon  to  go  in  harm's  way  in  a  host  of  worldwide 
contingency  operations,  we  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  Air  Force's  initiative  to  equip  these  airlift 
aircraft  with  defensive  systems.   The  Air  National  Guard 
operates  39  percent  of  the  total  C-130  theater  airlift 
forces.   We  have  thus  far  configured  32  aircraft  (about 
20  percent  of  the  C-130  fleet)  with  these  air  defensive 
systems  and  have  Air  Force  support  for  20  additional 
systems.   Our  airlift  force  will  continue  to  be  the 
backbone  of  contingency  operations  in  the  future,  and  we 
owe  the  air  crews  who  fly  these  missions  essential 
warning  and  protection  systems. 

The  funds  provided  by  Congress  to  modernize  the  C- 
130  theater  airlift  fleet  has  allowed  us  to  complete  the 
replacement  of  the  1950s  vintage  C-130B  models  with  the 
modern,  more  capable  C-130H  aircraft.   These  aircraft  are 
in  Bosnia  today. 

The  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  have  worked 
hand-in-hand  in  developing  a  unit  level  training  device 
to  support  the  needs  of  our  F-15  and  F-16  units.   This 
device  is  low  cost  and  uses  off-the-shelf  equipment.   It 
will  replace  existing  simulators  which  are  20  to  30  times 
more  costly.   These  training  devices  provide  more 
capable,  accessible,  and  user-friendly  training  to  our 
pilots.   We  expect,  deliveries  of  these  unit  level 
trainers  in  less  than  a  year.   In  the  future,  we  expect 
to  continuously  improve  these  training  devices  by  adding 
visual  systems  and  networking.   Each  of  these  capability 
enhancements  improves  realistic  training  and  ensures  that 
our  aircrews  are  fully  ready  to  respond  to  any  tasking. 
We  are  also  in  partnership  with  the  Air  Force  in 
investigating  using  the  low  cost  unit  level  trainers  for 
our  larger  aircraft,  such  as  the  C-130.   This  year  we 
will  begin  examining  a  similar  program  for  the  A-10. 

In  the  night  operations  arena  the  Air  National  Guard 
is  working  closely  with  Air  Combat  Command  in  testing  low 
cost,  off-the-shelf  capabilities  that  will  allow  our  A- 
10s,  F-15s,  and  F-16s  to  be  more  effective  night 
fighters.   As  a  first  step,  the  Air  Force  is  providing 
the  Air  National  Guard  with  a  proportional  share  of  the 
Air  Force's  near-term  night  capability  upgrade  to  the  A- 
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10  fleet.   If  our  testing  is  successful  on  the  A-lOs,  we 
expect  Air  Force  support  for  a  similar  program  for  Air 
National  Guard  F-15s  and  F-16s.   Overall,  we  have  a 
working  partnership  with  the  Air  Force  to  provide  quality 
war  fighting  improvements.   The  Air  National  Guard  goal 
is  to  achieve  a  night  war  fighting  capability  and  install 
adequate  defensive  systems  on  all  our  aircraft.   The  Air 
Guard  will  then  have  the  capability  to  fly  and  fight 
around  the  clock.   The  Air  Force  has  pursued  a  course 
which  allocates  new  equipment  resources  to  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  components  based  on  relative  share  of  force 
structure,  response  time,  and  weapon  system  capability. 

Our  strong  partnership  with  the  Air  Force  has 
produced  an  Air  National  Guard  that  is  properly 
resourced,  trained  and  equipped  to  perform  the  missions 
assigned.   Together  with  the  Air  Force  we  have  committed 
the  resources  to  maintain  a  well-trained,  equipped,  and 
ready  force.   Our  FY  1995  budget  request  accordingly 
includes  funds  for  training,  maintenance,  and  other 
requirements  essential  to  maintaining  the  high  level  of 
readiness  expected  from  the  Air  Guard.   Given  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  Air  Guard  participation  in 
contingency  operations,  adequate  resourcing  in  our 
operation  and  maintenance  and  military  personnel  accounts 
is  a  key  concern  for  those  incremental  costs  above  and 
beyond  the  funding  to  accomplish  our  primary  readiness 
training. 

Although  the  Air  National  Guard  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  Air  Force  downsizing,  we  have  acted  as  full 
partners  in  the  programming  and  decision-making  process 
to  find  smart  ways  to  reduce  force  structure  without 
sacrificing  mission  capability.   When  reductions  come,  we 
seek  alternate  missions.   If  there  are  no  alternate 
missions  we  seek  to  downsize  in  place  to  maintain  the 
presence  in  our  local  communities.   Only  as  a  last  resort 
do  we  intend  to  close  units. 

Some  have  said  our  challenge  is  to  do  more  with 
less.   In  fact,  we  need  to  do  the  right  things  at 
sustainable  resource  levels.   Given  the  budgetary 
constraints  we  face  for  the  foreseeable  future,  we 
believe  it  is  essential  to  maintain  both  an  effective 
fighting  force  as  well  as  a  continued  presence  in  the 
communities  across  America.   The  Air  Force  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  are  working  together  to  find  practical  and 
efficient  ways  to  achieve  these  two  objectives. 

We  also  believe  that  whatever  the  outcome  in  the 
debate  over  national  priorities,  it  is  vitally  important 
to  maintain  the  image  and  contribution  of  the  military  to 
the  nation.   The  military  must  remain  an  attractive 
opportunity  for  service  despite  other  competing  national 
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initiatives.   This  means  we  must  have  a  strong,  capable 
Air  Forge  and  a  strong,  capable  Air  Guard. 

The  Air  National  Guard  is  a  world-class 
organization.   We  are  proud  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  do 
We're  smaller,  yes  --  but  just  call,  we'll  be  there  and 
we'll  do  the  job  —  willingly  and  well. 
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FORCE  STRUCTURE 


Mr.  MURTHA.  One  of  the  things  that  I  just  want  to  mention  is 
I  remember  when  Secretary  Aspin  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  end  strengths  were  going  to  be  worked  out.  He  told 
the  active  duty  people  that  they  were  not  going  to  go  through  what 
they  went  through  the  year  before,  meaning  the  year  before  he 
came  to  DOD.  He  certainly  was  a  key  factor  in  working  that  out 
and  we  appreciate  his  attention  to  those  details. 

No  question,  the  Guard  and  Reserve  are  going  to  be  more  impor- 
tant than  they  were  before,  and  they  will  have  to  be  ready.  I  have 
challenged  them  every  time  I  have  talked  to  them  to  be  in  good 
physical  shape,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  people  who  get  promoted 
have  the  appropriate  skills  and  quality.  I  have  a  concern  about  the 
age  £ind  rank  for  the  enlisted  because  they  are  a  little  older  in  rank 
and  obviously  some  are  not  in  as  good  a  physical  condition  as  the 
regulars.  We  have  to  be  realistic  about  it. 

OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM 

We  gave  the  Reserves  authorization  in  our  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation during  Operation  Desert  Storm  for  call-up  of  180  days 
rather  than  90  days.  We  know  you  will  be  going  to  the  Authoriza- 
tion Committee  if  you  believe  the  legislation  to  call-up  people  needs 
to  be  changed.  That  is  something  we  don't  have  jurisdiction  over, 
but  I  can  see  the  Reserves  are  going  to  have  to  have  more  time. 
Those  brigades  that  were  called  up  needed  the  full  180  days  in 
order  to  get  ready  for  any  possible  deployment. 

We  have  problems  but  we  will  work  our  ^yay  through  them.  We 
appreciate  the  way  you  are  handling  them,  Madam  Secretary,  and 
also  how  the  Chiefs  are  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

CALL-UP  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Dicks.  First,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new  assign- 
ment, and  welcome  the  others  here.  Are  you  going  to  ask  for  a 
change  in  legislation  to  gain  access  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve  ear- 
lier? 

Ms.  Lee.  Yes.  We  will  be  asking  and  it  is  the  two  provisions  spe- 
cifically that  you  just  alluded  to,  Mr.  Murtha,  it  is  the  25,000  sec- 
retarial call-up  authority  and  the  change  from  90  to  90  to  180  to 
180  days  in  terms  of  how  long  we  can  have  Reservists  on  duty. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Does  the  Secretary  have  the  authority  to  call-up 
25,000  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel? 

Ms.  Lee.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  President  could  del- 
egate that  authority  for  that  number  of  Reservists  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Both  of  those  proposed  provisions  are  direct  lessons 
learned  from  Desert  Storm.  The  25,000  authority  is  specifically  so 
that  in  those  critical  first  weeks  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
brewing  crisis,  the  Secretary  would  have  the  ability  to  access  the 
people  necessary  to  aid  in  mobilizing  and  deploying  the  critical 
troops  if  the  President  and  Congress  decide  on  full  mobilization  as 
a  course  of  action.  When  the  President  is  occupied  with  working 
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with  Congress,  working  with  key  allies,  when  his  words  and  ac- 
tions are  so  closely  monitored  by  all  eyes  in  the  world,  the  Sec- 
retary needs  access  to  those  critical  people  who  are  going  to  prime 
the  transportation  pump.  I  am  talking  about  the  mobility  people, 
strategic  airlift  and  the  like.  A  large  percentage  of  those  people  re- 
side in  the  Reserve  components,  and  that  is  the  main  driver  of  the 
25,000  request. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  think  25,000  is  adequate? 

Ms.  Lee.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Explain  again  the  180/180  again?  What  is  the  current 
law? 

Ms.  Lee.  Current  law  says  that  the  President  may  call  Reservists 
for  a  period  of  90  days  and  that  he  may  extend  that  period  for  an 
additional  90  days.  Those  are  ceilings.  Obviously  someone  can  be 
called  for  a  lesser  period  of  time.  The  change  would  allow  that  the 
President  may  call  for  180  days  with  a  possible  extension  of  an  ad- 
ditional 180  days. 

The  reason  behind  this  again  is  a  lesson  learned  from  Desert 
Storm.  We  found  that  some  of  our  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  need- 
ed additional  post-mobilization  training  time  and  that  if  we  were 
going  to  make  the  Guard  and  Reserve  fully  relevant  for  a  post- 
Cold  War  world,  we  had  to  make  the  time  they  needed  for  training 
be  in  sync  with  the  time  that  we  could  access  them. 

Furthermore,  the  Reservists  felt  it  was  a  90-day  commitment  and 
when  they  were  extended,  their  families,  their  employers  and  the 
individuals  themselves  felt  there  had  not  been  adequate  planning. 
So  we  wanted  to  put  forth  a  period  of  time  which  was  realistic,  in 
sync  with  our  training  needs,  so  that  people  could  plan  their  lives, 
employers  could  plan  for  absences  and  so  on, 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  do  you  think  the  chances  are  of  getting  this 
through  the  Armed  Services  Committees? 

Ms.  Lee.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  get  it  through.  It  is  our  chal- 
lenge to  make  our  case.  Later  this  week  we  are  issuing  a  report 
which  will  further  put  forth  information  to  back  this  up;  that  we 
need  these  changes,  and  that  we  have  done  a  comprehensive  re- 
view on  other  areas  of  accessibility,  as  well. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  RESERVES 

Mr.  Dicks.  General  Rees,  one  of  the  issues  that  we  also  leamed- 
as  the  Chairman  alluded  to,  was  that  some  of  our  combat  brigades 
were  not  as  ready  as  needed.  I  realize  that  you  all  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  that.  How  do  you  think  things  have  proceeded 
since  Desert  Storm/Desert  Shield  on  that  issue? 

General  Rees.  Mr.  Dicks,  I  think  it  has  proceeded  very  well. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  in  that  area  on  the  Army 
leadership.  The  Army  leadership  has  created  what  they  call  the 
Bold  Shift  task  force  and  this  has  created  a  phenomenal  new  train- 
ing program  that  has  gone  through  all  the  ranks  and  has  been  par- 
ticularly effective  with  our  combat  brigades. 

Certainly  another  facet  that  has  been  improved  greatly  is  what 
is  known  as  the  battle  command,  battle  st£^  training  program  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  where  every  one  of  these  enhanced  brigades,  in 
fact  all  our  brigades,  will  be  rotated  through  that  and  it  is  first- 
rate,  top-notch  training  the  Army  is  providing  for  them. 
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COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  RESERVES 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  mentioned  mobility  airlift  logistics.  We  learned 
that  the  Guard  and  Reserve  played  a  very  positive  and  effective 
role  in  those  kinds  of  issues  and  it  was  only  in  the  combat  areas 
that  we — that  there  were  some  deficiencies  and  those  have  been 
recognized  and  dealt  with.  I  just  was  interested  in  that  and  am 
glad  to  hear  that  progress  is  being  made  here. 

Another  issue  that  we  heard  about  earlier  was  the  command  and 
control  of  Reserve  forces  by  the  CINCs.  That  has  caused  quite  a  lot 
of  controversy  within  Guard  and  Reserve  ranks.  Madam  Secretary, 
could  you  explain  what  we  are  going  to  do  here,  and  is  this  a  prob- 
lem and  what  is  the  Administration's  position  on  this? 

Ms.  Lee.  This  issue  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  Goldwater-Nich- 
ols  law  said  we  should  assign  our  forces  to  the  combatant  com- 
manders. Since  that  law  was  passed  in  1986,  the  active  forces  have 
been  assigned  to  the  CINCs.  Reserve  component  forces  are  allo- 
cated in  the  war  plans  for  the  CINCs,  but  during  peacetime  when 
they  are  not  mobilized  they  are  not  under  the  direct  command  and 
control  of  the  CINCs. 

The  issue  at  hand  is,  should  that  be  changed,  should  the  Re- 
serves, in  peacetime,  go  under  the  direct  command  and  control  of 
the  CINCs.  The  Pentagon  is  currently  grappling  with  this  issue. 
The  good  news  is  everybody  agrees  that  what  we  need  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Reserve  integration  with  the  actives  so  that  the 
Reserves  are  fully  relevant  and  fully  in  there  whenever  we  get 
ready  to  go  overseas.  We  all  agree  on  that. 

Second,  we  all  agree  that  the  CINCs  need  to  have  maximum 
training  and  readiness  oversight,  and  that  is  also  a  plus. 

Third,  we  agree  we  have  to  manage  Reservists  in  the  proper  way. 
Because  of  the  part-time  nature,  because  of  the  different  kinds  of 
stresses  with  employers  that  they  undergo  you  need  people  who  are 
used  to  managing  those  aspects  and  who  have  a  track  record  in 
managing  them.  We  are  trying  to  work  that  through  to  ensure  that 
all  of  those  goals  are  met. 

I  think  the  current  system,  basically,  is  not  broken.  Therefore, 
we  can  make  improvements  on  the  margin,  but  I  don't  see  that  we 
need  wholesale  change. 

Mr.  Dicks.  This  is  still  up  for  a  decision;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  CINCs  are  going  to  have  control  over  Reserve  forces  when  they 
are  not  on  active  duty? 

Ms.  Lee.  Currently  the  Services  are  the  ones  who  when  they  are 
not  mobilized,  have  the  control. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  favor  leaving  it  that  way? 

Ms.  Lee.  I  favor  having  Service  involvement,  yes,  but  perhaps 
more  training  and  readiness  oversight  by  CINCs. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  good  luck. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Young. 

reserves  role  in  two  MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONTINGENCIES 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
welcome  to  the  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  something  I  have  been  talking 
to  all  of  our  witnesses  about  this  year,  and  that  has  to  do  with  our 
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ability  to  conduct  two  MRCs  in  a  near  simultaneous  time  frame. 
We  see  the  size  of  the  active  force  and  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
on  line  for  reduction  and  comparing  that  to  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
that  said  we  could,  even  after  all  of  these  reductions,  still  do  two 
MRCs  in  a  near  simultaneous  fashion.  I  want  to  ask  all  of  you  to 
comment.  What  would  it  do  to  the  area  over  which  you  have  juris- 
diction, and  Madam  Secretary,  you  have  all  that  jurisdiction.  If  we 
were  to  be  engaged  in  two  MRCs  simultaneously,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  your  force?  Would  everybody  have  to  be  mobilized?  Half  the 
force?  Where  would  we  stand  if  that  should  occur?  We  pray  that 
it  does  not,  but  should  it? 

Ms.  Lee.  Part  of  the  sizing  of  the  Reserve  components  under  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  was  to  provide  what  we  call  strategic  insurance, 
specifically,  because  we  never  quite  predict  the  next  war  as  smartly 
or  as  correctly  as  we  think  we  are  going  to.  So,  if  you  need  to  have 
a  hedge,  it  makes  sense  to  have  that  hedge  in  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

I  would  expect  that  under  two  MRCs,  we  would  deploy  the  ma- 
jority of  our  forces,  but  probably  not  all  of  our  forces.  We  have  built 
some  force  structure  in  for  strategic  insurance  just  in  case  the 
going  gets  rougher  than  we  expect,  in  case  the  conflict  is  more  pro- 
longed than  we  expect. 

General  Rees.  Sir,  I  concur  with  what  Ms.  Lee  just  described  to 
you.  I  think  we  need  all  of  the  force  that  has  been  described  in  this 
structure  to  be  able  to  prosecute  the  strategy. 

If  you  look  back  over  history,  you  could  say  that  for  every  soldier 
that  is  in  the  field,  you  need  to  have  two  in  the  pipeline  someplace 
to  feed  that  particular  MRC  or  contingency  that  is  taking  place.  I 
fully  feel  that  the  force  structure  that  is  in  the  National  Guard  is 
needed  to  support  the  two  MRCs. 

level  of  forces  to  be  deployed 

Mr.  Young.  General,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  deployment 
or  the  mobilization  rate  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  event  of  two 
MRCs? 

General  Rees.  I  think  it  would  be  very  similar.  Actually  with  the 
enhancements  that  have  taken  place,  it  would  be  even  better  than 
what  we  saw  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  and  that 
was  outstanding.  Of  the  individuals  that  were  called,  99.9  percent 
reported.  Out  of  that  99.9  percent,  94  percent  were  deployable  and 
the  rest  not  deployable,  and  I  am  talking  Army  Guard,  not  Air 
Guard,  those  that  weren't  deployable  were  people  that  were  in  the 
training  pipeline  and  some  folks  that  had  some  illnesses  and  other- 
wise. So  I  think  that  we  had  a  great  success  there. 

I  anticipate  that  particularly  with  the  15  Enhanced.  Brigades 
that  they  will  meet  the  90-day  requirement  that  has  been  placed 
on  them  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

Mr.  Young.  My  question  was  really  more  to  the  question  of  how 
many  of  your  National  Guardsmen  do  you  think  would  have  to  be 
mobilized,  sent  to  active  duty  and  deployed — half,  80  percent,  10 
percent? 

Greneral  Rees.  For  a  full  two  MRCs  I  would  say  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them. 
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General  D'Araujo.  Mobilization  Force  Requirement — ^We  have  a 
historical  model  as  a  point  of  reference:  the  Korean  Conflict  in 
1950.  You  will  recall  that  although  two  Army  National  Guard  divi- 
sions actually  deployed  into  the  theater,  many  forget  that  a  total 
of  eight  Army  Guard  Divisions  were  mobilized.  Two  went  to  Eu- 
rope, two  fought  in  Korea  and  four  remained  in  the  CONUS  as  a 
rotation  base  for  the  four  divisions  that  were  deployed.  That  is  a 
typical  scenario  as  we  see  it.  This  is  why  you  need  this  strategic 
insurance  in  the  Guard's  force  structure. 

Mr.  Young.  Several  of  us  visited  Desert  Storm  during  the  hottest 
part  of  that  war  and  were  tremendously  impressed  with  the  way 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  and  the  Air  Guard  were  such  tremendous 
players  in  the  effort. 

General  Shepperd,  one  that  we  visited  was  an  Air  Guard  and  an 
Air  Reserve.  TTie  accolades  from  the  commanders  were  that  these 
guys  were  really  good. 

General  Shepperd.  We  are  good.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  Guard 
and  Reserve,  and  it  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  Air  Force  that 
they  have  made  us  good  and  allowed  us  to  participate  in  everjrthing 
they  do. 

As  to  your  question,  I  think  the  Secretary  and  General  Rees  cov- 
ered the  big  picture  very  well,  but  on  the  air  side,  certainly  in  the 
event  of  two  MRCs  we  would  need  all  our  strategic  airlift  and  all 
our  tankers  immediately  and  I  would  guess  two-thirds  of  our  tac- 
tical airlift,  C-130s.  Fighters,  some  would  be  held  in  Reserve  and 
backfilled  in  the  United  States  to  stand  by.  The  difficult  question 
with  two  MRCs  is  where  and  what  sequence,  how  quick  are  you 
going  to  fight,  is  it  going  to  be  a  standoff  for  awhile.  That  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  answer. 

We  are  nervous  about  the  level  of  forces  we  are  getting  to.  We 
are  starting  to  become  worried  if  you  really  get  involved  in  two 
MRCs.  Certainly  if  you  had  more  forces  you  could  do  them  quicker 
and  more  decisively.  The  lower  you  go  in  forces,  the  more  risks  we 
are  taking,  the  longer  it  will  take,  and  the  more  casualties. 

Mr.  Young.  One  of  the  greatest  lessons  we  learned  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  was  if  you  go  with  enough  tools — General  Powell  told 
this  Committee  we  are  going  to  take  the  whole  tool  box  and  use 
whatever  we  have  to  use  in  order  to  do  it — our  casualty  rate  was 
low. 

The  two  MRCs  may  not  be  something  we  could  handle  effectively 
and  do  it  the  same  way  we  did  Desert  Storm.  CJeneral  McPeak 
made  the  comment  he  would  rather  it  be  one  big  one  and  one  little 
one  instead  of  two  big  ones.  Some  of  the  comments  were  that  while 
they  were  stressing  the  party  line  from  the  Pentagon,  they  were 
pretty  much  indicating  that  two  MRCs  might  not  be  as  easy  to 
handle  as  it  might  have  been  before  the  force  reductions. 

I  have  a  lot  of  questions  I  would  like  to  present  in  writing,  four 
or  five  pages. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

TWO  MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONTINGENCIES 

Question.  Ms.  Lee  and  Generals,  welcome  to  the  Committee.  We 
have  an  ongoing  discussion  here  at  the  Committee  about  what  will 
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be  required  to  allow  us  to  engage  in  two  near  simultaneous  major 
regional  conflicts.  We  have  heard  some  disturbing  testimony  about 
our  capabilities.  Almost  every  witness  has  expressed  concern  about 
that  capability.  In  each  of  your  cases,  how  much  of  our  reserve 
force,  and  how  much  of  our  guard  force,  would  you  have  to  activate 
to  conduct  two,  near  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts? 

ASD  answer.  The  Joint  Staff  analyzed  the  requirements  to  suc- 
cessfully implement  this  strategy  during  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 
They  concluded  that  the  force  structure  allocated  to  the  Services  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  My  analysis  shows  that,  based  on  the 
currently  programmed  active  structure,  approximately  75%  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  must  be  activated  for  two  near  simultaneous  re- 
gional contingencies.  The  remaining  Selected  Reserve  units  and  or- 
ganizations provide  strategic  insurance  against  unforeseen  adver- 
sity, provide  for  response  to  domestic  crisis  and  the  necessary  ro- 
bust CONUS  infrastructure  to  sustain  the  force  in  any  of  these  sit- 
uations. 

ANG  answer.  Nearly  all  Air  National  Guard  units  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Air  Force  to  prosecute  two  nearly  simultaneous  major 
regional  conflicts.  All  Air  Guard  general  purpose  fighters  would  be 
activated  and  deployed  into  one  of  the  two  theaters  of  operation. 
Some  specialized  units  (F-4Gs,  RF-4s,  and  EC-130s)  may  be  re- 
quired to  "swing"  between  theaters.  All  mobility  fljdng  assets  would 
be  either  deployed  or  activated  in-place  to  support  the  warfighting 
operations.  Mobility  assets  (Strategic  Lift  and  Air  Refueling)  would 
be  required  early  on  in  the  first  major  regional  conflict  to  provide 
this  support.  Combat  support  forces  would  deploy  or  be  activated 
in-place  with  their  parent  organization.  In  the  final  analysis,  near- 
ly all  Air  National  Guard  combat  and  combat  support  forces  would 
be  utilized  in  two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  conflicts. 

ARNG  answer. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  Army  National  Guard  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.! 

NGB  answer. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  National  Guard  Bureau  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

Question.  Secretary  Lee,  the  Defense  Science  Board  Report  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Tactical  Air  Warfare  dated  November  1993  said 
that  one  of  the  "serious  current  deficiencies  that  have  known  tech- 
nical solutions"  is  inadequate  quantities  of  PGMs  and  their  deliv- 
ery systems.  Would  it  make  sense  to  include  the  Air  National 
Guard  (ANG)  in  actions  to  reduce  this  deficiency  especially  if  it  can 
be  done  with  an  alternative  pod  that  is  more  affordable? 

ASD  answer.  Yes,  the  ANG's  F-16s  with  the  capability  to  deliver 
PGMs  would  increase  the  number  delivery  systems.  The  addition 
of  the  ANG- 16s  as  delivery  systems  of  PGMs  would  improve  com- 
patibility between  the  USAF  and  ANG  while  enhancing  our  ability 
to  address  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRC's.  However,  the  alter- 
native pod  would  have  to  include  different  software  than  that  being 
used  in  the  computers  of  AC  F-16s  to  support  the  existing  pod.  The 
existing  pod  software  exceeds  the  memory  capacity  of  the  comput- 
ers in  all  but  the  newest  versions  of  F-16s. 
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ANG  currently  has  one  squadron  capable  of  delivering  PGMs. 
This  squadron  is  located  in  New  Mexico.  A  second  squadron  is  pro- 
grammed for  South  Carolina  in  next  year  or  two. 

Only  ANG  F-16s  have  the  capability  to  perform  both  the  air  to 
ground  and  air  defense  missions.  ANG  F-15s  are  focused  on  the  air 
supremacy  mission. 

Question.  That  same  DSB  report  said  further  that  "*  *  *  the  ex- 
panded use  of  PGMs  will  improve  Tactical  Air  Warfare  effective- 
ness more  quickly  that  any  other  set  of  measures"  and  that  "up- 
grading existing  combat  aircraft  with  PGM  capability  makes  it 
much  more  provable  that  the  planned  reduced  tactical  air  force 
structure  could  conduct  two  Major  Regional  Contingencies  simulta- 
neously." Do  you  agree  that  we  must  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
and  rely  more  on  the  ANG  combat  capability  in  order  to  meet  the 
administration's  commitment  to  a  two  MRC  situation? 

ASD  answer.  I  fully  agree  with  your  statement.  The  Bottom-Up 
Review  concluded  that  we  could  win  two  nearly  simultaneous 
MRCs  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1999  program  force,  provided  we 
achieve  certain  force  enhancements  and  PGM's  were  included.  It 
also  concluded  that  a  total  of  20  Air  Force  fighter  wings  were  nec- 
essary to  achieve  this  success.  The  ANG  provides  most  of  the  wings 
for  the  2nd  MRC. 

LANTIRN  PROGRAM 

Question.  CJeneral  Shepperd,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Air 
National  Guard  deployed  42  F-16s  in  Desert  Storm  and  flew  3100 
combat  missions.  Eighteen  of  those  were  ground  attack  A- 16s  and 
24  were  F-16As.  Were  the  A-16s  equipped  for  delivery  of  precision 
guided  munitions?  Specifically,  were  they  equipped  with  targeting 
and  laser  designator  pods,  such  as  LANTIRN,  which  also  provided 
night  time  capability? 

ANG  answer.  The  ANG  did  deploy  42  F-16A  General  Purpose 
aircraft,  the  174  FG  from  Syracuse  and  the  169  FG  for  McEntire 
with  18  and  24  PAA  respectively.  The  F-16  aircraft  at  Syracuse  (at 
the  time)  were  designated  F/A-16s  because  that  unit  had  been  se- 
lected as  a  Close  Air  Support  (CAS)  unit.  The  aircraft  were  specifi- 
cally equipped  with  the  GPU-5  30  MM  gun  pod.  Additionally,  other 
modifications  were  planned  for  the  earlier  model  F-16A  aircraft  to 
make  it  a  more  missionized  CAS  aircraft  such  as:  30  MM  gun  pod 
integration,  digital  terrain  system  and  hardening  improvements, 
but  they  did  not  happen.  The  Air  Force  also  considered  purchasing 
new  F-16s  designated  the  A- 16,  specifically  equipped  with  a  digi- 
tal terrain  system,  GPS,  Pave  Penny  Laser  Integration,  Head 
Steerable  Forward  looking  infrared  sensors  and  the  automatic 
targeting  handoff  system  to  make  it  a  very  missionized  aircraft.  Be- 
cause of  fighter  force  structure  reductions  and  budget  constraints, 
the  A- 16  was  never  procured.  Finally,  none  of  the  Reserve  aircraft 
involved  in  Desert  Storm  were  equipped  with  laser  designating 
equipment.  The  only  ARC  unit  equipped  with  the  LANTIRN  pod, 
or  laser  designating  equipment,  is  the  150  FG  at  Kirtland  AFB, 
NM.  That  unit  did  not  convert  to  that  capability  until  the  summer 
of  1993. 
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Question.  Does  the  Air  National  Guard  need  to  have  night  equip- 
ment, tactics  and  training  based  upon  major  lessons  learned  in 
Desert  Storm? 

ANG  answer.  Long  before  Desert  Storm,  the  military  was  aware 
of  the  tactical  advantages  afforded  a  fully  night  capable  fighting 
force.  Desert  Storm  not  only  validated  this,  but  showed  us  how  far 
the  military  still  needs  to  progress  in  this  arena.  The  Air  National 
Guard,  in  keeping  with  our  "Total  Force"  commitment,  is  presently 
modernizing  it's  aircraft  with  cockpit  lighting  mods  and  equipping 
aircrews  with  might  vision  goggles  (NVG's).  It  is  imperative  that 
we  continue  to  improve  this  night  fighting  technology,  so  that  we 
may  move  forward  in  becoming  a  viable  night  fighting  force. 

Question.  Looking  at  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force,  how  many 
ground  attack  capable  F-16s  will  the  ANG  have  and  how  many  of 
these  will  have  PGM  and  nightime  capability  with  LANTIRN? 

ANG  answer.  The  Precision  Guided  Munitions  (PGM)  capability 
in  the  Air  National  Guard  fighter  force  is  only  available  with  the 
LANTIRN  unit  at  Kirtland  AFB,  NM.  This  unit  is  currently 
equipped  with  18  Primary  Assigned  Aircraft  (PAA).  With  the  ANG 
there  will  be  21  F-16  General  Purpose  units.  In  addition  to  the  one 
PGM  capable  unit  at  Kirtland  AFB,  the  remaining  20  units  are  all 
ground  attack  capable  and  assigned  to  the  primary  mission.  None 
of  the  Greneral  Purpose  F-16  units  have  the  primary  role  of  Air- 
to-Air.  After  the  Bottom-Up-Review  force  is  established,  the  total 
number  of  ground  attack  F-16s  in  the  ANG  will  be  315. 

Question.  What  is  the  unit  cost  of  LANTIRN? 

ANG  answer.  LANTIRN  is  an  Air  Force  developed  system  that 
cost  approximately  $3.5  million.  $1  Million  for  the  navigation  POD 
and  $2.5  million  for  the  targeting  POD. 

Question.  Is  there  an  affordable  system  alternative  that  would 
meet  the  ANG  needs  for  night  operation  and  laser  guided  bomb  ca- 
pability? 

ANG  answer.  The  ANG  desire  for  more  night  and  precision  guid- 
ed munitions  capability  is  best  met  with  an  affordable,  off-the-shelf, 
and  proven  system.  We  would  consider  any  solution,  including  the 
LITENING  pod,  that  would  meet  these  qualifications. 

Question.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  LITENING  pod  and 
will  it  be  licensed  for  building  in  the  U.S. 

ANG  answer.  We  have  no  official  or  final  cost  of  LITENING  pod 
nor  do  we  have  any  official  word  if  it  would  be  licensed  for  building 
in  the  U.S. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  if  Congress  authorized  and  appro- 
priate funds  to  buy  two  LITENING  pods  and  evaluate  their  utility 
on  ANG  aircraft,  this  would  be  a  sound  investment? 

ANG  answer.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  ANG  desires  to  improve 
combat  capability  with  low-cost,  off-the-shelf  systems  that  have 
been  fully  developed.  We  would  be  willing  to  more  closely  examine 
an  enhancement  that  offers  these  qualities.  That  would  be  a  sound 
investment  for  all  of  us. 

[Clerks'  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Skeen. 
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TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Mr,  Skeen.  I  threatened  to  yield  to  Mr.  Darden  because  he  is  al- 
ways last  and  he  is  always  so  patient,  but  I  will  preempt  him  once 
again. 

Thank  you  for  being  here  today.  We  have  a  real  admiration  with 
the  way  the  Guard  and  Reserve  does  their  job. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is,  when  we  consider  that  we  have  no 
imminent  threat,  how  technologically  pertinent  as  far  as  weapons 
and  so  forth  are  your  training  programs? 

General  D'Araujo.  Sir,  I  would  point  out  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram that  General  Rees  referred  to  in  his  comments  relating  to 
some  of  the  things  we  have  done  since  Operation  Desert  Storm 
have  in  fact  accelerated  some  of  the  training  processes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  leadership  training  program  that  he  talks  about.  Battle 
Command,  Battle  Staff  Training  Program,  and  the  Battle  Com- 
mand Training  Program  for  brigade  and  division  staffs  is  a  com- 
puter-assisted program  designed  to  put  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the 
whole  process  of  battle  drill,  synchronizing  at  that  senior  level. 

Additionally,  we  are  making  significant  inroads  in  simulations 
for  our  higher-tech  equipment  that  is  cascading  to  the  Guard;  for 
example,  the  improved  Ml  tanks,  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles. 
Also,  we  are  working  with  the  Army  at  Fort  Knox  with  simulation 
training  for  our  crews  and  staffs. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  provided  the  resources  for  an  advanced 
research  program  under  the  aegis  of  the  ARPA  project  to  look  at 
leap-ahead  technology  and  simulations  training  that  we  can  apply 
across  the  spectrum  of  crew  and  commander-staff  training.  We  are 
doing  a  couple  of  tests  with  two  of  our  high  priority  brigades  to  see 
how  far  we  can  take  that. 

So  my  response  to  you  is  that  particularly  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  we  have  made  great  inroads  in  technological  advances  in  our 
training  process. 

General  Shepperd.  Mr.  Skeen,  I  would  voice  the  same  thing.  We 
have  made  major  advances  technology  wise  in  the  field  of  air  war- 
fare. We  now  fight  just  about  as  well  at  night  as  we  can  during  the 
day.  We  are  able  to  fight  around  the  clock  now. 

Also,  with  the  advent  of  precision-guided  weapons  and  GPS,  we 
can  do  what  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  before,  and  that  is  we 
can  find  targets  and  we  can  hit  them  when  we  find  them. 

I  hear  talk  and  people  who  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  mod- 
ern warfare  saying  that  part-time  soldiers,  Guard  and  Reserve, 
can't  possibly  keep  up  with  the  technology.  The  technology  is  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  us,  not  harder.  It  is  easy  to  follow  a  needle  that 
points  towards  your  target,  it  is  easy  to  press  a  button,  put  a  cross 
over  a  target  and  let  the  bomb  come  up  when  the  time  is  right. 
Technology  has  enabled  us  particularly  as  part-time  people  to  be 
more  effective,  not  less  effective. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Any  time  you  have  got  a  spare  GPS,  as  a  private 
pilot  I  would  like  to  have  one.  The  technology  advances,  and  as  I 
understand  it,  your  trsiining  technology  keeps  you  apace  of  it  be- 
cause you  are  using  high-tech  training  aids. 

As  far  as  the  Air  Force  is  concerned,  we  rode  down  to  Charleston 
to  see  the  airlift  capabiUties  of  the  new  C-17A  and  most  of  those 
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are  Guard  and  Reserve  pilots  that  are  flying  some  of  those  aircraft 
there,  and  they  did  an  outstanding  job.  We  did  some  refueUng 
hookups.  They  stay  I  think  well  up-to-date  and  well  trained  and 
well  practiced.  I  think  it  is  a  good  system. 

You  folks  do  a  great  job.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Darden. 

REPORT  ON  OPERATIONAL  SUPPORT  AIRLIFT 

Mr,  Darden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  welcome  the  panel  and  thank  you  for  being 
here  today  and  participating  with  us.  I  want  to  especially  welcome 
Secretary  Lee.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  work  together  over  the 
last  more  than  eight  years  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  in  this  new  role. 

I  have  no  questions  about  any  particular  programs.  My  only  in- 
quiry today  is,  when  do  you  anticipate  the  release  of  the  study  on 
the  operational  support  airlift? 

Ms.  Lee.  It  should  certainly  be  within  the  next  week.  It  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  the  coordination  process  in  DOD  and  it  is  very,  very 
close. 

Mr.  Darden.  That  would  be  most  helpful  to  us  as  we  set  our  pri- 
orities this  year  and  try  to  meet  the  request  of  Members  for  tactical 
airlift  as  well  as  the  Guard  and  Reserve  itself. 

We  appreciate  the  very  capable  work  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
and  I  jdeld  back  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  won't  hear  from  the  Re- 
serve Chiefs  today,  we  will  put  your  statements  in  for  the  record. 
We  will  have  some  questions  for  the  record  for  you.  Madam  Sec- 
retary, and  some  for  the  Reserve  Chiefs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Committee  adjourns  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Murtha  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

LONG-DISTANCE  LEARNING 

Question.  Secretary  Lee,  in  your  statement  you  refer  to  a  total 
force  Distance  Learning  action  team  to  identify  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents' requirements,  and  develop  a  strategy  to  implement  Distance 
Learning. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  technology  is  available  to  imple- 
ment a  video  distributive,  interactive,  distance  learning  program 
for  the  Reserve  components  now.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  imple- 
ment a  demonstration  project  involving  National  Guard  armories 
and  reserve  centers  in  one  state  and  one  Army  service  school,  such 
as  the  armor  school  at  Fort  Knox? 

ASD  answer.  The  following  information  details  cost  consider- 
ations using  video  teletraining  technologies — the  cost  of  equipment, 
communications,  and  maintenance.  The  cost  for  course  conversion 
is  not  addressed.  As  a  demonstration  we  will  use  Kentucky  with 
one  Active  Army  origination  facility,  Ft.  Knox,  and  44  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  facilities  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
training  for  6  hours  of  training  for  220  training  days. 

For  two-way  video,  two  way  audio  (using  Army  data  from  the  ex- 
isting   Training   Network   (TNET)    contract)    the    cost   would   be 
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$4,540,000  for  the  first  year  and  subsequent  years  would  be 
$3,730,000. 

For  one-way  video,  two  wav  audio  (using  DISA  data  from  the  ex- 
isting contract  with  AT&T  (DCTN-CDV)  the  cost  would  be 
$1,744,304  for  the  first  year  and  subsequent  years  would  be 
$521,100. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Murtha. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  answers  thereto  fol- 
low:] 

UH-l  SERVICE  LIFE  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 

Question.  In  fiscal  year  1994  this  Committee  and  the  full  Con- 
gress approved  funding  to  initiate  a  Service  Life  Extension  Pro- 
gram (SLEP)  for  the  old  Army  and  National  Guard  UH-l  utility 
helicopter.  This  Committee  2ind  the  conferees  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations bill,  placed  some  very  specific  performance  require- 
ments on  the  Army  and  the  Guard  for  the  Huey  SLEP  program 
that  would  enhance  lift  capability;  improve  "high-hot"  performance; 
and  reduce  operating  costs  for  the  Huey  fleet. 

The  National  Guard  Association's  Legislative  Action  Plan  for 
1993  called  for,  among  other  things,  "upgrading  at  least  200  of  the 
existing  UH-IH  fleet  with  a  modem  turbine  engine  and  other  dy- 
namic component  upgrades  each  year  for  five  years." 

Almost  one  year  ago  to  the  day,  the  National  Guard  Association 
in  my  State  of  Texas  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Army,  DoD 
and  the  Congress  "to  support  a  UH-l  modernization  program  that 
will  provide  the  UH-l  with  increased  performance  and  payload 
under  high/hot  conditions  and  reduce  operating  and  support  costs." 

Does  the  Guard  concur  with  this  Committee  that  a  Huey  SLEP 
initiative  that  enhances  the  performance  of  the  Guard's  UH-l  fleet 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  new  procurement,  makes  good  economic 
sense  in  these  times  of  defense  downsizing? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  believes  that  a  Huey 
Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  aircraft  is  an  appropriate 
candidate  for  a  near  term,  interim  solution  to  the  Army's  proposed 
Light  Utility  Helicopter  (LUH)  mission. 

Question.  Both  this  Committee  and  the  conferees  on  the  bill, 
strongly  endorsed  a  preeminent  role  for  the  Guard  in  carrying  out 
the  Huey  SLEP  program.  In  fact,  this  Committee  went  so  far  as 
to  designate  the  Guard  as  the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  UH-l 
SLEP  program  it  funded. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  FY  1994  requires  a 
study  of  the  Huey  SLEP  program,  to  be  performed  by  the  Army 
and  the  Guard. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  about  the  specific  role  that  the 
Guard  is  playing  in  developing  that  study  £ind  recommendations  to 
the  Defense  Committees,  and  are  your  requirements  and  mission 
being  given  the  level  of  priority  that  this  Committee  agrees  you 
should  receive? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  has  provided  a  re- 
quirements document  to  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  and  Troop  Com- 
mand and  the  Directorate  of  Combat  Developments  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Aviation  Center  and  School.  Evaluation  of  the  Army  National 
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Guard's  input,  along  with  that  of  the  Army,  is  currently  being  con- 
ducted. Until  the  results  of  these  evaluations  are  finalized,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  acceptance  of  the  Army  National  Guard's 
priorities. 

Question.  Much  debate  has  been  going  on  within  the  Army  about 
which  engine  ought  to  be  installed  on  the  upgraded  Huey  and 
whether  or  not  certain  dynamic  components  should  be  replaced  in 
order  to  enhance  lift  and  other  performance  criteria  for  the  Huey. 
I  have  heard,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  engine  candidates,  if  in- 
stalled on  the  upgraded  Huey,  would  actually  decrease  the  lift  ca- 
pability of  the  current  UH-1  aircraft.  I  have  my  own  theories  about 
which  upgrade  package  would  best  enhance  the  Hue/s  perform- 
ance for  the  Guard,  while  reducing  life  cycle  O&M  costs,  but  it's 
more  important  to  find  out  what  the  Guard  wants  for  the  Huey 
SLEP  program.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a  preview  of  what  en- 
gine and  other  upgrades  you  intend  to  support  to  give  the  Guard 
the  most  performance  enhancement  to  meet  its  mission?  Be  spe- 
cific. 

ARNG  answer.  Specific  performance  values  will  be  defined  by  the 
Light  Utility  Helicopter  Oi>erational  Requirements  Document  being 
prepared  by  the  Army.  Several  engine  proposals  have  been  devel- 
oped by  industry,  each  with  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Specifi- 
cally, these  engines  are  the  T-701  Series,  T-800,  and  T-53  Modi- 
fied Engines.  A  determination  of  which,  if  any,  of  these  engine  pro- 
posals most  closely  meets  LUH  performance  requirements  and  is 
most  cost  effective  has  not  been  determined. 

Other  upgrades  include:  total  replacement  of  aircraft  wiring,  an 
enhanced  communication  and  navigation  electronics  array,  and  the 
addition  of  an  Aircraft  Survivability  Equipment  suite. 

Question.  How  many  aircraft  would  the  Guard  need  to  upgrade 
to  meet  your  domestic  support  and  international  mission  along  the 
Texas-New  Mexico-Arizona-Califomia  border  with  Mexico  and  else- 
where? 

ARNG  answer.  The  projected  Light  Utility  Helicopter  require- 
ment is  131  aircraft.  The  UH-60  helicopter  is  the  appropriate  air- 
craft for  all  domestic  and  international  missions  requiring  a  utility 
helicopter.  Where  drug  interdiction  missions  in  the  above  named 
states  are  performed  by  a  UH-1  SLEP  aircraft,  an  additional  25 
aircraft  would  be  needed. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  McDade  and  the  answers  thereto  fol- 
low:] 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  "ENHANCED  BRIGADES" 

Question.  As  we  all  know,  the  Department  has  proposed  reducing 
the  size  of  the  Active  Army  to  10  divisions.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  proposed  taking  15  Army  Guard  brigades  and  designating 
them  as  "enhanced  readiness  brigades."  Both  OSD  and  the  Army, 
in  particular  General  Sullivan,  have  made  it  clear  that  a  10  divi- 
sion Active  Army  is  adequate  to  meet  the  "two  major  regional  con- 
flicts," or  2  MRC  scenario,  only  if  we  are  successful  in  beefing  up 
the  combat  readiness  of  these  15  Guard  brigades,  and  then  being 
able  to  access  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  the  event  of  a  contingency. 
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During  the  Gulf  War,  we  called  up  the  Guard  "round-out"  bri- 
gades. Without  getting  into  a  finger-pointing  exercise,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  experience  with  the  round-out  brigades  was  not 
very  successful.  Now  we  have  a  proposal  to  cut  the  Active  Army 
very  deeply — and  even  greater  dependence  on  the  Guard  to  provide 
combat  units. 

As  I  see  it  this  proposal  works  only  if  two  things  happen.  The 
first  is  making  sure  the  "enhanced  Guard  brigades"  are  combat 
ready.  The  second  is  ensuring  the  proper  authorities  are  in  place 
to  call  up  these  units. 

What  are  we  doing  to  improve  the  training  and  readiness  of 
these  15  Guard  brigades  to  make  sure  they  are  ready  to  go  when 
they  are  called? 

ARNG  answer.  Since  the  Gulf  War  ended  in  1991,  the  seven 
Roundup/Roundout  brigades  began  an  intense  improvement  pro- 
gram (Project  Standard  Bearer)  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  Task  Force  BOLD  SHIFT.  The  resulting 
improvements  in  brigade  readiness  demonstrates  that  close  man- 
agement of  resources  ensure  the  brigades  can  be  ready  to  execute 
their  planned  Post-mobilization  training  program.  The  additional 
enhancements  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  (CSA)  on  12 
April  94  include  increased  Active  Component  (AC)  training  support 
through  the  alignment  of  the  Enhanced  Brigades  (EBs)  with  AC  di- 
visions and  Corps  for  training,  authorized  personnel  overstrength, 
increased  training  opportunities,  and  command  and  control  compat- 
ibility. The  Commander  of  FORSCOM  has  been  tasked  to  develop 
and  test  an  enhanced  training  strategy  for  the  EBs.  We  believe 
that  once  the  enhancements  are  fully  implemented,  EBs  can  be 
ready  to  go  within  90  days  of  mobilization. 

Question.  We  are  scheduled  to  go  down  to  a  10  division  Active 
Army  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1996.  This  gives  us  about  two  years  to 
get  the  15  Guard  brigades  ready  to  go.  Do  you  believe  that  we  will 
have  this  "enhanced"  capacity  in  place  within  this  timeframe? 

ARNG  answer.  Partially.  Seven  of  the  15  brigades  are  former 
Roundup/Roundout  brigades  and,  as  such,  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  priority  resourcing  within  the  ARNG  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  For  the  remaining  eight  (six  light  and  two  heavy),  it  is 
my  intent,  with  the  Active  Component's  help,  to  have  the  complete 
enhanced  capacity  in  place  by  the  end  of  FY  1999.  However,  the 
Army  plan  is  to  complete  the  drawdown  from  12  Active  to  10  Active 
divisions  in  FY  1997. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  McDade. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  the  answers  thereto 
follow:] 

AUXILIARY  FUEL  SYSTEMS 

Question.  After  some  years,  the  Army  finally  awarded  a  contract 
to  procure  external  auxiliary  fuel  systems  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
helicopters.  I  appreciate  the  Army's  efforts.  However,  I  understand 
some  FY  1992  and  1993  funds  have  not  been  used  for  these  pur- 
poses. What  is  the  status  of  these  funds?  Provide  details. 

ARNG  answer.  Funds  were  appropriated  in  FY  1991  ($5  million) 
and  FY  1993  ($4  million)  for  external  auxiliary  fuel  systems  to  be 
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used  on  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  UH-1  helicopters.  The  FY 
1991  funds  were  obligated  by  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  and  Troop 
Command  in  September  1993  for  the  procurement  of  44  sets  of 
ARNG  UH-1  helicopter  external  auxiliary  fuel  systems.  The  FY 
1993  funds  have  not  been  released  to  the  Army  National  Guard  by 
the  Comptroller,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  therefore  the 
ARNG  cannot  forward  these  funds  for  obligation.  Additionally,  the 
$4  million  of  FY  1993  funds  are  contained  within  a  reprogramming 
proposal  to  utilize  the  funds  for  higher  priority  Guard  personnel 
appropriation  shortfalls. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston. 
Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

PERSONNEL  AND  OPERATING  APPROPRIATIONS 

Question.  Do  you  support  the  President's  budget,  and  does  it  pro- 
vide sufficient  funding  for  each  of  your  components?  For  the  record, 
would  each  of  you  provide  a  list  of  your  high  priority  unfunded  per- 
sonnel and  operation  and  maintenance  requirements. 

ASD  answer.  From  my  perspective  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Department  is  making  every  effort 
to  provide  needed  capabilities,  for  both  Active  and  Reserve,  within 
given  fiscal  constraints.  The  President's  Budget  for  FY  1995  re- 
flects the  Department's  best  efforts  to  fully  fund  its  highest  priority 
requirements.  Because  of  the  fiscal  constraints,  however,  our  big- 
gest challenges  facing  the  Reserve  components  will  be  shortfalls  in 
such  areas  as  equipment  modernization,  data  automation  and  com- 
munication upgrades,  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  physical 
plants,  depot  maintenance,  supplies,  and  replacement  of  organiza- 
tional clothing  and  equipment. 

ARNG  answer.  Yes,  I  support  the  President's  Budget.  The  budget 
funds  an  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  end  strength  of  400,000. 
In  addition,  it  funds  full-time  support  of  27,867  technicians  and 
23,650  Active  Guard  Reserve  (AGRs).  However,  we  do  have  some 
concerns: 

High  priority  unfunded  National  Guard  Personnel,  Army  (NGPA) 
requirements  are  required  to  begin  the  training  of  the  future  force, 
which  includes: 

Schools. — $35  million  for  Military  Occupation  Speciality  Quali- 
fication (MOSQ)  training. 

Special  Training. — $11  million  for  key  individual  and  unit  train- 
ing. 

Flight  Training. — $5.7  million  for  Additional  Flight  Training  Pe- 
riods (AFTPs). 

We  have  agreed  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  and  the 
United  States  Army  Reserves  (USAR)  that  Full  Time  Support 
(FTS)  should  be  authorized  for  fill  at  the  minimum  level  of  80  per- 
cent of  requirements.  In  order  to  achieve  this  during  the  drawdown 
period  thru  1999  requires  an  increase  of  770  Active  Guard  Reserve 
(AGR)  authorizations  above  the  FY  1995  President  Budget  level  of 
23,650  with  an  associated  cost  of  $38.5  million.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  total  required  for  the  five  year  period.  The 
estimated  costs  for  FY  1996  thru  FY  1999  are:  FY  1996,  $39.3  mil- 
lion; FY  1997,  $40.1  million;  FY  1998  $40.9  million;  FY  1999,  $41.7 
million. 
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A  review  of  the  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  NGPA  execution  revealed 
that  the  ARNG's  participation  rate  for  driUing  guardsmen  had  in- 
creased from  a  budgeted  level  of  85  percent  to  89  percent.  Although 
this  is  evidence  of  the  increase  in  the  quality  of  our  soldiers,  it  also 
creates  a  shortfall  of  approximately  $45  million  for  FY  1995. 

We  anticipate  an  adjustment  from  the  Active  Component  (AC)  to 
the  ARNG  of  $5.8  million  to  begin  the  transition  of  Operational 
Support  Airlift  (OSA)  from  AC  control  to  ARNG. 

High  priority  unfunded  Operation  and  Maintenance  National 
Guard  (OMNG)  requirements  to  sustain  and  replace  funding  inter- 
nally aligned  for  training  is: 

Organizational  Clothing  Equipment  (OCE). — $65.8  million. 

Active  Component  Training  Support. — $22.0  million. 

ANG  answer.  The  President's  budget  adequately  supports  the  Air 
National  Guard  programs  and  missions  included  in  the  budget. 

After  the  FY  1995  President's  budget  was  finalized,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Air  National  Guard  would  assume  command  of  the 
First  Air  Force  from  the  active  Air  Force  with  formal  funding 
transfers  starting  in  FY  1996  and  being  completed  in  FY  1997.  We 
need  to  start  the  transition  during  FY  1995,  however,  transition 
team  requirements  are  unfunded.  We  require  an  additional  184  Ac- 
tive Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  positions  and  associated  funding  ($6.2 
million  in  National  Guard  Personnel,  Air  Force  appropriation)  to 
begin  the  transition  in  FY  1995. 

Question.  What  other  FY  1994  shortfalls  will  you  be 
reprogramming  for  in  the  personnel  or  O&M  accounts? 

ASD  answer.  The  FY  1994  shortfalls  to  be  reprogrammed  for  in 
the  personnel  accounts  include  an  internal  realignment  to  move 
funding  for  the  Transition  Assistance  program  and  cover  shortfalls 
in  the  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR)  program.  In  the  O&M 
area,  funds  need  to  be  reprogrammed  to  cover  the  costs  of  locality 
pay  approved  by  Congress  for  selected  general  schedule  and  wage 
grade  personnel. 

ARNG  answer.  FY  1994  O&M  Shortfalls  : 

$188  million. — Shortage  at  start  of  fiscal  year, 

17  million. — Locality  pay. 

2  million. — Wage  Supervisor  Mandatory  Upgrade. 
10  million. — Los  Angeles  (LA)  Outreach  Program. 

3  million.— MEDRETTES. 

16  million. — Medivac  Unit — Hilo,  Hawaii,  equals  $236  million. 

Minus  24  million. — Fuel  Credits  received  as  of  1  May  94,  equals 
$212  million,  remaining  shortfall. 

The  remaining  shortfall  will  be  absorbed  primarily  from 
OPTEMPO  accounts  (Petroleum,  Repair  Parts,  Depot  Level 
Reparables).  Submitted  in  the  Omnibus  Reprogramming  are:  $.475 
million  from  O&M  to  National  Guard  Reserve  Equipment  (NGRE); 
and  $15,200  million  from  O&M  (Reserve  Component  Automation 
System  (RCAS))  to  Other  Procurement  Army  (OPA)  (RCAS). 

No  other  submission  is  anticipated. 

ANG  answer.  Included  in  the  Omnibus  Reprogramming  request 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  is  $31  million  for  Air  National 
Guard  O&M  requirements.  This  includes  $17.4  million  for  locality 
pay  which  was  not  funded  in  the  FY  1994  Appropriations  Act  and 
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$13.7  million  for  increased  depot  maintenance  requirements.  We 
anticipate  no  other  reprogramming  requirements  during  FY  1994. 

TITLE  XI  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Question.  Greneral  D'Araujo,  Title  XI,  the  Army  Guard  Initiative, 
requires  members  of  early  deplo5dng  units  to  be  medically  and  den- 
tally ready.  Do  you  have  a  shortfall  in  this  program?  What  is  the 
amount?  Are  you  complying  with  Title  XI? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  has  a  budgetary  short- 
fall in  the  amount  of  approximately  $30  million  for  Fiscal  Year 
1995.  This  is  the  estimated  amount  required  to  perform  the  annual 
medical  and  dental  screens  on  every  soldier  in  the  Army  Guard 
(405,000),  physical  examinations  on  soldiers  over  40  years  of  age 
(approximately  101,000)  every  two  years  instead  of  every  four 
years,  and  dental  treatment  for  soldiers  in  early  deploying  units 
(approximately  68,000).  The  Army  National  Guard  has  issued  im- 
plementing guidance  for  annual  medical  and  dental  screens,  how- 
ever, resource  and  budgetary  limitations  have  precluded  full  imple- 
mentation since  many  of  the  requirements  within  these  two  sec- 
tions must  be  contracted.  A  plan  has  been  prepared  by  the  Army, 
that  initially  minimizes  costs  by  focusing  requirements  for  these 
two  sections  on  early  deploying  units,  gradually  expanding  the  cov- 
erage over  a  five  year  period  to  encompass  the  entire  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  in  Section  1117  and  all  designated  early  deployers 
under  Section  1118.  The  Department  of  the  Army  is  preparing  an 
appeal  to  seek  relief  from  the  requirement  to  perform  the  over  40 
physicals  every  two  years  since  the  annual  physical  screening  is  ex- 
pected to  identify  98  percent  of  all  potential  physical  problems.  The 
annual  physical  screening  is  currently  being  implemented  at  a  neg- 
ligible cost.  The  Army  Surgeon  Greneral  has  also  submitted  a  rec- 
ommendation for  legislative  amendment  to  designate  members  of 
early  deploying  units  as  authorized  beneficiaries  for  dental  treat- 
ment. This  will  enable  us  to  partially  meet  the  requirements  of 
Section  1118  using  military  dental  treatment  facilities  and  person- 
nel where  geographically  available.  Contracting  will  be  required  to 
meet  a  portion  of  1118  once  military  capabilities  are  exceeded. 

Question.  Are  your  Reserve  Transition  benefits  fully  funded  for 
FY  1995?  If  not  what  is  the  shortfall?  What  is  budgeted  for  FY 
1995? 

ASD  answer.  The  Department  has  included  nearly  $138  million 
in  its  FY  1995  budget  for  Guard  and  Reserve  transition  programs. 
This  total  includes  $74  million  for  part-time  members  and  about 
$64  million  for  Reserve  component  members  on  full-time  duty  in 
support  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  Department  be- 
lieves that  the  funding  for  the  FY  1995  program  is  adequate.  In  ad- 
dition, an  estimated  $24  million  will  be  paid  from  the  Voluntary 
Separation  Incentive  (VSI)  fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  VSI  for  full- 
time  Reserve  members  in  FY  1995. 

ARNG  answer.  Transition  benefits  are  adequately  funded  for  FY 
1995  for  Active  Guard  Reserve  (AGR).  With  this  Funding  the  Army 
National  Guard  (ARNG)  will  be  able  to  offer  these  benefits  to  sol- 
diers in  the  states  that  exceed  their  authorized  AGR  end  strength. 

The  funds  for  traditional  service  members  are  only  adequate  for 
those  separated  ARNG  soldiers  who  lose  their  unit  positions  due  to 
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inactivation  or  reorganization.  Transition  payments  to  members 
who  are  eligible  for  retired  pay  at  age  60  and  whose  separation  is 
the  result  of  high  year  tenure  or  administrative  board  action  (State 
Qualitative  Retention  Board  or  Selective  Retention  Board),  is  not 
funded.  A  request  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs  for  a  policy  change  to  the  requirement  to  pay  Qualitative 
Retention  Board,  and  Selective  Retention  Board  separatees  or  pro- 
vide additional  funding  to  the  ARNG  is  awaiting  a  response. 

A  total  cost  of  $24,289  million  has  been  budgeted  for  FY  1995. 

ANG  answer. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  ANG  was  unable  to  provide  a  response  in 
time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

Question.  Last  year,  the  authorization  committees  extended  these 
separation  benefits  to  FY  1999.  Do  you  foresee  a  need  to  continue 
using  these  benefits  until  FY  1999? 

ASD  answer.  The  Department  is  continuing  to  aggressively  use 
the  program  of  Guard  and  Reserve  transition  initiatives  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  Implementation  of  these  initiatives  has  provided  the 
means  to  treat  Reservists  fairly  during  the  drawdown  period.  Now 
that  the  Congress  has  extended  these  authorities  through  FY  1999, 
some  changes  are  necessary  to  ensure  their  effective  operation 
through  the  life  of  the  program.  The  Department's  proposed  modi- 
fications are  included  in  section  514  of  the  DoD  legislative  program 
for  the  103d  Congress.  We  believe  that,  with  the  enactment  of 
these  recommended  changes,  we  will  have  sufficient  flexibility  to 
ensure  a  cost  effective  program  during  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
restructuring  and  downsizing. 

ARNG  answer.  Our  projected  Congressionally  mandated  AGR 
end  strength  is  projected  to  decrease  through  FY  1999.  Therefore 
we  will  need  to  continue  using  transition  benefits  through  1999  to 
assist  us  in  meeting  the  AGR  end  strength  and  shaping  the  ARNG 
AGR  force. 

Additionally,  the  M-Day  force  reduction  will  continue  through 
FY  1999  and  require  transition  benefits  and  funding  to  pay  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DoD)  mandated  ARNG  entitlement  programs. 

ANG  answer. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  ANG  was  unable  to  provide  a  response  in 
time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

Question.  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  list  of  your  high  prior- 
ity unfunded  procurement  requirements. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  Natiohal  Guard's  list  of  high  priority 
unfunded  procurement  requirements  for  FY  1995  is  outlined  below. 

Tactical  Trucks  and  Trailers. — 5  Ton  Extended  Service  Program; 
20  Ton  Dump  Trucks;  M916  Tractors;  5  Ton  Trucks;  40  Ton 
Lowbed  Trailers;  2.5  Ton  Extended  Service  Program;  M1070  Trac- 
tors; MIOOO  Trailers;  Heavy  Equipment  Mobile  Transport  Tractor 
(HEMTTS);  M920  Tractors;  22.5  Ton  Lowbed  Trailers;  Trailer, 
Wheeled  Aircraft  690-lB/lBl. 

Communications/Electronics  Equipment. — Single  Channel 
Ground  and  Airborne  Radio  System  (SINCGARS);  AN/TTC-39; 
Speech  Security  Equipment  TSEC/KY57;  Radio  Set  AN/GRC-160; 
Radio  Terminal  Set  AN/TRC-170;  Radio  Set  AN/PRC-126;  Receiver 
Transmitter  RT-1532  (C)/U;  Test  Set  Radio  AN/USM-306;  Test  Set 
Receiver  AN/ARM- 186. 
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Combat  Equipment  and  Support  Systems. — ^Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  System  (MLRS);  M113A2  to  M113A3  Conversion;  D7G  Doz- 
ers; Combat  Equipment  Vehicle  M728;  Armored  Vehicle  Launched 
Bridge;  M9  Armored  Combat  Earthmover  (ACE);  Bridge  Erector 
Set  FB  UK;  Link  Reinforcement  Set;  Controlled  Remote  Landmine 
System;  Support  Equipment  CJeneral  Mechanic  Sets;  Target  Des- 
ignator Set;  Test  Set  (TOW);  Fire  Support  Team  Vehicle  (FISTV); 
Product  Improvement  Program  (PIP);  M109A6  Self-Propelled  How- 
itzer (Paladin)  Upgrade  Program — Forward  Armored  Ammunition 
Supply  Vehicle  (FAASV). 

Logistic  Service  Support  Equipment. — Tactical  Water  Distribu- 
tion Equipment  Sets  (TWDS);  Water  Purification  Set  3000  GPH; 
Truck  Lift  DD  IHC  M-lOA;  Welding  Shop  Trailer;  Welding  Shop 
Trailer  Mounted;  Hoist  High  Performance;  Truck  Lift  DD  Model 
M4K;  Water  Purification  Set  600  GPH;  Tank  Assembly  Fabric; 
Tank  Assembly  Fabric  Collapsible  3000  Gal;  Test,  Measurement, 
and  Diagnostic  Equipment  (TMDE). 

Night  Vision  Equipment.— Night  Vision  Goggles  AN/PVS-7B; 
Night  Vision  Sgt  Trac;  Night  Vision  AN/UAS-1  (V)l;  Aviators 
Night  Vision  System  AN/AVS-6(V)1;  Night  Vision  Crew  Served 
Weapon  AN/TVS  W/IMG. 

Chemical/Biological  Equipment. — ^Automatic  Chemical  Agent 
Alarm  M8A1;  10  Man  C-B  Shelter  System;  Decontamination  Appa- 
ratus M17A1/2/3. 

Aircraft.— UH-60L;  OH-58D. 

Aircraft  Equipment. — Cobra  C— Nite  Spares  Package;  CH-47D 
FADEC;  UH-60Q  Modification  Kits;  AH-IF  Sorts  (C-Nite). 

Infrastructure  Support  Equipment. — Sperry  5000/80  Capacity 
Upgrade;  Private  Branch  Exchange  Project;  Electronic  Multimedia 
Imagery  Center;  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  Sustaining  Base 
Cabling;  Army  National  Guard  INTEL  Computer  Replacement. 

Training  and  Simulation  Equipment. — CH-47D  Simulator;  En- 
gagement Skills  Trainer;  GUARDFIST;  Fire  Support  Trainers; 
Next  Generation  Hawk  Training  System;  Support  Equipment  for 
Ranges  and  COFTS. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  has  identified  over  $1.6 
billion  worth  of  investment-type  requirements  that  are  not  funded 
in  the  current  program.  Individual  items  are: 

[Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 

Item  Quantity        Amount 

220E  Engines  25  $25.0 

C-130H  Aircraft  12  405.6 

Airlift  Defensive  Systems  48  25.0 

Level  I  Combat  Communications  Equip 54.0 

C-130  Aircraft  Modifications 15.0 

Fighter  Modernization 112.9 

KC-135E  to  KC-135R  Reengining ■  10  260.0 

KC-135  Modifications: 

a.  Radar  Replacement  215  51.6 

b.  Navigational  Compass  System  400  15  0 

Airlift  Replacement  Radar 164  39.4 

HC-130N  8  382.8 

HH-60G  Engine  Replacement  16  33.4 

Level  II  Combat  Communications  Equip 59.5 

Unit  Training  Devices  (Crew  Aircraft) 10.0 

KC-135R  Simulator 2  6.5 
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[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Item  Quantity       Amount 


C-130E  to  Senior  Hunter  Configuration  2  10.2 

Level  III  Combat  Communications  Equip 28.5 

Miscellaneous  52.3 

Programmed  Product  Improvement  Kits  22  19.7 

Anti-Radiation  Missile  (ARM)  Decoys 19  42.2 

RECRUITING  AND  ADVERTISING 

Question.  Please  summarize  for  the  Committee  the  problems  you 
are  experiencing  in  FY  1994  with  your  recruitment  of  prior  service 
or  non-prior  service  accessions.  Is  recruiting  getting  tougher? 

ARNG  answer.  Recruitment  of  Prior  Service  soldiers  is  running 
considerably  ahead  of  program  (16,742  as  of  31  MAR  94):  our  Prior 
Service  accessions  are  20,110  (as  of  31  MAR  94).  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  is  reaping 
a  harvest  of  Prior  Service  soldiers  caused  by  the  drawdown  of  Ac- 
tive Component  and  neighboring  USAR  units.  Were  it  not  for  these 
somewhat  transitory  circumstances,  the  Army  National  Guard 
would  be  having  an  increasingly  difficult  time  in  making  this  Prior 
Service  (PS)  mission.  Recruitment  of  Non-Prior  Service  (NPS)  sol- 
diers is  running  ahead  of  program  (10,953  as  of  31  Mar  94):  cur- 
rently our  NPS  accessions  are  11,355  (as  of  31  MAR  94).  We  antici- 
pate that  we  will  utilize  16,188  Initial  Entry  Training  Seats  cur- 
rently programmed  for  FY  95  to  achieve  our  FY  94  NPS  enlisted 
accession  mission.  Based  on  Training  Base  shortfalls  and  con- 
straints. The  problem  is  that  we  only  have  5,382  Split  Option  seats 
remaining  in  FY  1994.  This  shortfall  could  impact  our  ability  to  ac- 
complish our  NPS  mission  during  the  2nd  half  of  FY  1994. 

ANG  answer.  The  recruiting  problems  the  Air  National  Guard 
(ANG)  is  facing  this  year  are  more  of  a  force  posturing  nature  as 
the  Guard  begins  to  downsize  throughout  the  rest  of  this  decade. 
Commanders  are  making  conscious  decisions  not  to  recruit  as  many 
people  in  light  of  pending  reductions.  Although  all  studies  indicate 
propensity  to  enlist  in  the  military  is  dropping,  recruiters  in  the 
ANG  are  not  experiencing  it  at  this  time,  as  they  are  finding  both 
prior  and  non-prior  service  personnel  interested  in  joining  once 
commanders  give  them  the  go-ahead. 

Question.  What  are  your  recruiting  goals  for  FY  1994  and  1995? 
What  is  budgeted  in  FY  1995  for  recruiting?  For  Advertising?  What 
is  your  retention  rate  within  each  component? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  Enlisted  Accession 
goal  for  FY  1994  is  69,710  currently  we  have  accessed  32,997.  Out 
projected  accession  goal  for  FY  1995  is  63,360.  The  recruiting  budg- 
et programmed  for  FY  1995  is: 

MUlion 

Recruiting $5,065 

Advertising  11.284 

Total 16.349 

The  current  retention  rate  for  the  ARNG  is  90.5  percent.  Based 
on  historical  retention  and  attrition,  we  project  an  81  percent  re- 
tention rate  by  September  30,  1994. 
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ANG  answer.  In  order  for  the  ANG  to  meet  programmed  end 
strength  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  it  would  be  necessary  to  recruit 
12,254  and  9,651  personnel  respectively.  This  goal  is  based  on  the 
ANG  continuing  to  experience  a  90  percent  total  retention  rate. 
This  recruiting  goal  requires  a  production  average  of  approximately 
three  accessions  per  recruiter  per  month.  Recruiting  budget  for  FY 
1995  is  $2.3  million.  FY  1995  also  reflects  a  reduction  of  43  re- 
cruiter authorization.  Advertising  budget  for  FY  1995  is  $2.5  mil- 
lion. 

Question.  Explain  how  the  differences  in  mission  and  force  struc- 
ture in  the  Reserve  components  determine  your  recruiting  require- 
ments? 

ARNG  answer.  Simply  stated,  the  Army  National  Guard  recruits 
to  a  desired  end  strength.  For  example,  in  FY  1993  we  finished  at 
409,919  total  end  strength.  The  Army  National  Guard  end  strength 
target  for  FY  1994  is  410,000  set  by  congress.  If  we  achieve  our  re- 
tention goal  of  82  percent,  we  will  need  to  recruit  73,800  soldiers 
to  replace  the  18  percent  attrition.  States/Territories  may  only  re- 
cruit to  authorized  vacancies  which  are  determined  by  the  current 
force  structure  or  that  force  structure  which  is  imminently  pro- 
jected. 

ANG  answer.  Air  National  Guard  recruiters  are  assigned  to  155 
Air  National  Guard  flying  and  support  units.  These  assignments 
are  based  on  manpower  of  the  unit,  and  the  assumption  that  each 
recruiter  will  produce  three  recruits  per  recruiter  per  month.  This 
provides  commanders  with  the  ability  to  fill  their  manning  docu- 
ments based  on  current  and  projected  losses.  These  recruiters  work 
for  the  unit  commanders,  who  provide  the  recruiting  goals  for  their 
recruiters,  based  on  their  specific  unit  needs. 

Question.  What  impact  does  the  drawdown  on  the  Active  compo- 
nents have  on  recruiting  for  the  reserve  components? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Active  Component  (AC)  drawdown  is  both 
positive  and  negative  for  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG).  On 
the  positive  side,  the  ARNG  in  FY  1993  recruited  9,101  AC  sol- 
diers. Currently  the  ARNG  has  recruited  4,220  AC  soldiers.  These 
are  trained  soldiers  who  can  be  readiness  enhancers  for  the  ARNG. 

The  negative  side  of  the  AC  drawdown  has  resulted  in  significant 
Initial  Entry  Training  Seats  (lET)  shortfalls.  These  shortfalls  have 
a  negative  impact  on  Non-Prior  Service  (NFS)  (young  people)  re- 
cruiting which  is  what  we  need  to  remain  robust. 

Listed  below  are  the  programmed  trsiining  seats  for  the  Army 
National  Guard: 

Fiscal  year: 

1992  '    28,000 

1993  22,000 

1994  21,568 

1995  19,243 

ANG  answer.  The  drawdown  of  active  forces  is  good  for  the  ANG 
in  the  short-term,  as  we  experience  a  rise  in  fully  qualified  prior 
service  personnel.  In  the  long-term,  however,  the  ANG  will  have  to 
rely  on  more  non-prior  service  in  light  of  a  smaller  pool  of  active 
duty  personnel  to  draw  from. 
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Question.  Will  recruiting  become  more  competitive  for  Prior  Serv- 
ice personnel?  Can  you  readily  absorb  significant  increases  from 
the  Active  components  in  Reserve  positions? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  historically 
accesses  35,000  i-o  45,000  a  year  Prior  Service  (PS)  soldiers.  Cur- 
rently we  have  accessed  20,110  soldiers.  We  do  not  expect  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  USAR  Troop  Program  Unit  (TPU)  soldiers  from  deacti- 
vating units  into  the  ARNG,  due  to  administrative  policy  changes 
within  the  USAR.  The  ARNG  can  absorb  increases  in  PS  but  they 
are  usually  in  the  ranks  of  E-4  thru  E-6,  and  Duty  qualified 
(DMOSQ)  whenever  possible. 

ANG  answer.  As  the  pool  of  qualified  candidates  from  the  active 
forces  diminishes,  competition  will  become  much  greater,  as  we  all 
search  for  the  same  individuals  separating  from  the  Active  Duty. 
Although  we  actively  recruit  prior  service  individuals,  there  must 
be  a  valid  vacancy  on  the  manning  documents  before  an  individual 
may  be  brought  in.  Additionally,  current  Air  Force  requirements 
dictate  formal  training  for  all  individuals  if  they  are  not  qualified 
in  the  vacancy  they  are  filling.  Many  prior  service  individuals  that 
want  to  affiliate  with  the  ANG  are  not  willing  to  attend  the  lengthy 
mandatory  technical  schools. 

Question.  As  the  drawdown  reduces  the  manpower  pool,  will  you 
still  be  able  to  meet  your  manpower  requirements  for  the  future? 
How  will  this  impact  your  readiness,  not  only  in  number  of  acces- 
sions, but  in  the  quality  of  the  recruits? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  strength  reduction  fol- 
lows the  total  Army  principles  and  focuses  on  reducing  strength 
while  maintaining  quality  personnel  readiness.  Reduced  accessions 
is  part  of  the  overall  strategy  since  the  force  drawdown  is  directly 
linked  to  ARNG  force  structure.  We  expect  minimal  impact  to  read- 
iness. As  accessions  requirements  decline  the  ARNG  can  be  more 
selective  in  the  quality  accessions.  We  will  continue  to  meet  our 
current  recruit  quality  goals  in  the  future. 

ANG  answer.  Yes,  we  are  confident  that  the  ANG  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  requirements,  as  well  as  maintaining  quality  of  recruits. 
We  are  modifying  our  current  recruiter  training  programs  to  better 
help  our  recruiters  in  the  area  of  attracting  non-prior  service  per- 
sonnel. Historically,  we  have  accessed  60-70  percent  prior  service 
and  30-40  percent  non-prior  service.  This  may  reverse  itself  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  as  the  active  manpower  pool  becomes  smaller. 

Question.  What  changes  have  you  made  in  your  recruiting  poli- 
cies regarding  women  in  combat  positions?  Because  of  the  declining 
interest  in  17-21  year  old  males  to  enlist,  are  recruiters  relying  on 
women  to  meet  their  recruiting  goals? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  recruiting  policy  re- 
garding women  in  combat  positions  is  identical  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  In  FY  1993  the  Army  National  Guard  opened  2392  positions 
in  combat  aviation  units  and  3447  noncombat  positions  to  women. 
With  the  recent  opening  of  divisional  military  police  units,  maneu- 
ver brigade  headquarters,  chemical  units,  and  forward  support  bat- 
talions, an  additional  6000  positions  are  now  open  to  women  in  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

The  enlistment  propensity  survey  which  shows  a  declining  inter- 
est in  males  to  enlist  in  the  Army  National  Guard  also  shows  an 
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even  greater  decline  in  the  propensity  of  17-21  year  females  to  en- 
list. In  spite  of  this  decline,  the  Army  National  Guard  continues  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  women  serving  in  the  ARNG.  Overall, 
the  recruitment  of  women  is  increasing. 

ANG  answer.  Over  99  per  cent  of  all  positions  in  the  ANG  are 
now  open  to  women.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  ANG  leadership 
at  all  levels  to  affirm  the  new  policy  by  actively  seeking,  encourag- 
ing, and  supporting  women  to  move  into  officer  combat  aircraft  po- 
sitions and  other  "nontraditional"  positions  throughout  the  ANG. 
Our  enlisted  force  however  is  somewhat  different  with  45  per  cent 
occupying  "traditional"  fields  and  55  per  cent  having  moved  into 
"nontraditional"  fields  such  as  support,  etc.  Recruiters  are  not  rely- 
ing on  women  to  meet  their  goals.  However,  recruiting  from  only 
49  per  cent  of  the  population  (the  available  male  work-force)  limits 
the  ANG's  ability  to  obtain  the  most  skilled  and  best  qualified  indi- 
viduals. The  idea  of  the  ANG  is  to  have  a  proper  force  mix  between 
men  and  women. 

Question.  What  is  the  current  percentage  of  women  in  each  com- 
ponent? Do  you  have  plans  to  increase  that  percentage? 

ARNG  answer.  Currently  7.8  percent  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  is  comprised  of  women,  with  52  percent  of  all  positions  open 
to  women.  This  is  an  increase  of  .1  percent  from  last  year  which 
is  the  approximate  average  annual  increase  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  current  long  range  goal  is  to  recruit  15  percent  women  in  the 
Army  National  Guard.  In  FY  1993  we  recruited  women  at  9.86  per- 
cent. The  Army  National  Guard  plans  to  continue  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain women  at  an  increasing  rate  each  year. 

ANG  answer.  Women  have  been  members  of  the  ANG  since 
1956,  and  currently  represent  11.6  per  cent  of  the  officer  force,  14.0 
per  cent  of  the  enlisted  force,  and  13.7  percent  of  all  ANG  person- 
nel. It  is  felt  that  the  Air  National  Guard  can  best  be  served  by 
a  gender  neutral,  best  qualified  personnel  system  that  matches  in- 
dividual talents  and  aptitudes  with  the  legitimate,  validated  re- 
quirements of  the  jobs  that  have  to  be  done. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Question.  In  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget,  the  end  strength  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  is  planned  to  be  979,000  a  reduction  of 
45,800  over  FY  1994  authorized  levels.  By  FY  1999  that  number 
is  projected  to  be  905,700. 

With  the  given  end  strengths  budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1995,  does 
this  provide  for  a  reasonable  level  of  forces  to  meet  the  force  struc- 
ture requirements  of  your  components? 

ASD  answer.  Though  we  have  not  established  a  particular  ratio 
as  a  goal  to  quantify  the  Active/Reserve  force  structure  mix,  we 
have  pursued  a  focused  and  deliberate  program  to  ensure  a  Total 
Force  combat  capability  able  to  respond  to  the  post-Cold  War  global 
threats  facing  our  nation.  The  Department's  recently  concluded  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  provided  manpower  levels  reflecting  re- 
duced Active  and  Reserve  end  strengths  in  concert  with  mandated 
budgetary  reductions.  By  advancing  the  concept  of  "compensating 
leverage"  in  the  BUR,  both  Components  are  able  to  implement  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  effectively  utilize  the  Reserve  Component 
to  offset  the  Active  Component  drawdown  and  to  control  peacetime 
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defense  costs.  I  believe  that  the  fiscal  year  1995  budgeted  end 
strengths  will  provide  the  forces  to  meet  the  force  structure  re- 
quirements for  fiscal  year  1995. 

ARNG  answer.  With  the  programmed  end  strength  there  is  a 
20,000  difference  between  the  end  strength  and  force  structure  re- 
quirements for  FY  1995.  This  provides  a  reasonable  level  of  forces 
to  meet  projected  readiness  requirements  for  FY  1995.  The  ARNG 
is  focusing  resources  on  those  high  priority  units  which  will  help 
offset  the  impact  that  the  drawdown  will  have  on  readiness. 

ANG  answer.  The  force  structure  which  is  assigned  to  the  Air 
National  Guard  is  a  portion  of  the  total  which  is  required  to  sup- 
port the  mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  end  strength 
requested  in  the  FY  1995  budget  is  developed  based  on  the  types 
of  aircraft,  equipment  and  missions  which  the  Air  National  Guard 
has  been  tasked  to  support.  The  force  structure  and  the  end 
strength  are  both  adequate. 

Question.  Does  the  President's  budget  provide  sufficient  funding 
for  the  end  strengths  proposed?  If  not,  where  are  the  most  serious 
shortfalls,  and  what  is  the  cost  to  fully  fund  them? 

ASD  answer.  From  my  perspective  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  President's  Budget  provides  ade- 
quate resources  for  the  proposed  FY  1995  Reserve  component  end 
strengths.  I  will  defer  to  the  Reserve  component  chiefs  for  any  spe- 
cific funding  deficiencies  within  their  respective  components. 

ARNG  answer.  The  budget  funds  an  Army  National  Guard 
(ARNG)  end  strength  of  400,000.  We  do  have  some  concerns  over 
high  priority  unfunded  National  Guard  Personnel,  Army  (NGPA) 
requirements  which  are  required  to  begin  the  training  of  the  future 
force  which  includes: 

Schools:  $35  million  for  Military  Occupation  Speciality  Qualifica- 
tion (MOSQ)  training. 

Special  Training:  $11  million  for  key  individual  and  unit  train- 
ing. 

Flight  Training:  $5.7  million  for  Additional  Flight  Training  Peri- 
ods (AFTPs). 

Another  concern  is  Full  Time  Support  (FTS).  We  have  agreed 
with  the  Department  of  Army  (DA)  and  United  States  Army  Re- 
serve (USAR)  that  FTS  requirements  should  be  authorized  for  fill 
at  the  minimum  level  of  80  percent  of  requirements.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  during  the  drawdown  period  thru  1999  requires  an  in- 
crease of  770  Active  Guard  Reserve  (AGR)  authorization  above  the 
FY  1995  President  Budget  level  of  23,650  with  an  associated  cost 
of  $38.5  million.  This  is  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total  re- 
quired for  the  five  year  period.  The  estimated  costs  for  FY  1996 
thru  FY  1999  are: 

FY  1996— $39.3  million. 

FY  1997— $40.1  million. 

FY  1998— $40.9  million. 

FY  1999— $41.5  million. 

A  review  of  the  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  NGPA  execution  revealed 
that  the  ARNG's  participation  rate  for  drilling  guardsman  had  in- 
creased from  a  budgeted  level  of  85  percent  to  89  percent.  Although 
this  is  evidence  of  the  increase  in  the  quality  of  our  soldiers,  it  also 
creates  a  shortfall  of  approximately  $4.5  million  for  FY  1995. 
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We  anticipate  an  adjustment  from  the  Active  Component  (AC)  to 
the  ARNG  of  $5.8  million  to  begin  the  transition  of  Operational 
Support  Airlift  (OSA)  from  AC  control  to  ARNG. 

ANG  answer.  The  President's  budget  does  provide  sufficient 
funding  and  end  strength  to  support  the  force  structure. 

Question.  When  will  the  drawdo^vn  of  the  Reserve  forces  start  to 
level  out?  Explain  the  impact  the  drawdown  has  had  on  your  com- 
ponents' ability  to  maintain  its  readiness. 

ASD  answer.  A  comprehensive  assessment  of  U.S.  defense  needs 
through  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  suggested  that  a  smaller 
overall  force  structure  would  fulfill  our  military  strategy  and  meet 
our  national  security  requirements.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
to  meet  these  levels  by  the  end  of  the  Future  Year  Defense  Plan- 
fiscal  year  1999,  I  project  that  we  will  begin  seeing  a  leveling  out, 
of  the  Reserve  forces  drawdown,  during  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

Our  number  one  priority  is  keeping  readiness  high  as  we  meet 
our  Total  Force  reduction  and  restructuring  goals.  I  am  taking  ap- 
propriate actions  to  achieve  optimum  readiness  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces.  However,  readiness  does  not  mean  that  all  forces 
should  be  or  can  be  ready  on  the  first  day  of  a  conflict.  We  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  all  units  at  the  same  readiness  levels.  Instead 
we  are  pursuing  the  concept  of  "mission  readiness"  in  order  to  hus- 
band our  resources  and  comply  with  the  "first  to  fight-first  in  readi- 
ness" philosophy.  "Mission  readiness"  describes  our  new  policy 
which  focuses  our  resources  on  those  units  most  likely  to  be  called 
up  first  in  a  conflict.  This  approach  is  allowing  us  to  keep  those 
high  priority  units  in  the  highest  readiness  condition.  I  am  un- 
equivocally dedicated  to  the  fact  that  no  "hollow  force"  will  be  cre- 
ated under  this  administration.  Thus  the  impact  of  the  drawdown 
on  the  Reserve  forces'  ability  to  maintain  its  readiness  had  been 
minimal. 

ARNG  answer.  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  projected  end 
strength  of  400,000  for  FY  1995  will  level  off  at  367,000  by  FY 
1999.  The  magnitude  of  the  reductions  will  mandate  a  combination 
of  reduced  accession  and  a  lower  level  of  continuation.  ARNG  will 
continue  to  focus  resources  on  those  high  priority  units  that  will 
help  offset  the  impact  that  the  drawdown  will  have  on  readiness. 
Current  readiness  posture  suggest  that  the  drawdown  guidelines 
have  had  little  impact  on  the  components  ability  to  maintain  readi- 
ness. We  anticipate  that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  readiness  in 
the  out  years  even  with  the  reduced  end  strength  and  force  struc- 
ture. 

ANG  answer.  The  drawdown  of  the  Reserve  forces  is  expected  to 
continue  through  FY  1995.  Even  though  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
(AFRES)  forces  will  continue  to  drawdown  after  FQ  95/4,  the  Air 
National  Guard  fighter  forces  will  be  at  the  Bottom-Up  Review  lev- 
els by  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  1995. 

Question.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  movement  of  the  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units  between  the 
Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  during  FY  1995? 

ARNG  answer.  During  FY  1995,  approximately  2300  spaces  will 
transfer  from  the  National  Guard  to  the  Army  Reserve  and  4600 
spaces  from  the  Army  Reserve  to  the  National  Guard.  In  most 
cases,  the  units  involved  in  the  Reserve  component  reorganization 
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will  not  transfer  between  component,  they  will  simply  be  retained 
in  one  component  and  inactivated  in  another.  For  example,  a  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  previously  scheduled  to  inactivate  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  will  stay  in  the  National  Guard.  A  like  unit  in  the 
Army  Reserve  that  was  not  scheduled  to  inactivate,  will  now  be 
scheduled  for  inactivation. 

ASD  answer. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  ASD  was  unable  to  provide  a  response  in 
time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

Question.  What  is  the  impact  on  the  personnel  in  those  units  af- 
fected by  this  "swap"? 

ARNG  answer.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  reassign  affected  sol- 
diers to  units  within  commuting  distance,  where  their  previously 
acquired  skills  and  training  will  continue  to  be  an  asset  to  the 
Army.  This  process  will  entail  some  soldiers  from  the  USAR  trans- 
ferring to  the  ARNG  and  likewise  some  ARNG  soldiers  will  trans- 
fer to  the  USAR.  Soldiers  unable  to  find  a  position  in  the  Guard 
or  Reserve  will  be  eligible  for  transition  benefits. 

ASD  answer. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  ASD  was  unable  to  provide  a  response  in 
time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

Question.  Has  it  been  determined  yet  what  the  cost  of  the  "swap" 
will  be  for  the  Army  Guard  and  Reserve? 

ARNG  answer.  The  total  net  cost  for  the  Reserve  component  re- 
structuring is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $38  million. 

ASD  answer. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  ASD  was  unable  to  provide  a  response  in 
time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

full-time  manning 

Question.  As  the  Guard  and  Reserve  are  being  tasked  with  high- 
er readiness  and  earlier  deployment  requirements,  the  full-time 
support  program  (FTS)  is  essential  for  providing  combat  ready 
forces.  As  the  reserve  forces  are  being  reduced,  is  the  level  of  your 
full-time  support  program  being  reduced  also? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  Since  1991,  Active  Guard  Reserve  (AGR)  au- 
thorizations have  been  reduced  by  2054  and  technician  authoriza- 
tions have  been  reduced  by  1262.  This  reduction  has  affected  our 
ability  to  provide  support  to  units.  Our  unit  Full  Time  Support  re- 
quirements are  largely  determined  by  official  force  structure  and 
equipment.  As  the  end  strength  and  Full  Time  Support  authoriza- 
tions decrease  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  force  structure  and  equip- 
ment, a  disparity  is  created  in  our  ability  to  meet  readiness  needs 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  unit  in  both  training  preparation  and  equip- 
ment maintenance. 
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ANG  answer.  Personnel  requirements  in  support  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  are  based  directly  on  force  structure.  When  the  num- 
bers of  aircraft  increase  then  the  end  strength  requirement  would 
also  increase.  Conversely,  when  the  number  of  aircraft  decreases 
then  the  end  strength  requirements  also  decline.  The  total  numbers 
of  technicians  and  Active/Guard  Reserve  (AGR)  members  are  de- 
clining in  the  FY  1995  budget  but  this  is  based  on  the  force  struc- 
ture and  will  not  adversely  impact  readiness. 

Question.  At  what  percent  of  requirements  is  your  AGR  and  mili- 
tary technicians  being  resourced?  Is  this  adequate  for  your  mission 
requirements?  Is  there  a  shortage  of  technicians?  What  level  would 
you  like  to  see  the  FTS  program  manned? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Active  Guard  Reserve  (AGR)  program  is  cur- 
rently resourced  at  59.8  percent  (24,180)  of  validated  Full  Time 
Support  requirements  and  the  Military  Technician  program  is 
resourced  at  73  percent  (27,259)  of  validated  Full  Time  Support  re- 
quirements. In  addition,  units  that  are  designated  as  high  priority 
units  are  being  resourced  at  100  percent  of  validated  requirements 
to  ensure  higher  levels  of  readiness.  The  Army  National  Guard  is 
being  requested  to  support  new  and  expanding  missions  and  con- 
cepts to  enhance  its  commitment  to  the  Total  Force.  These  new  and 
evolving  missions  require  additional  Full  Time  Support  resources. 
With  the  exception  of  the  counter  drug  program,  we  historically 
resourced  these  new  programs  from  existing  resources.  Without  ad- 
ditional resources  it  is  not  prudent  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
to  assume  additional  missions. 

Yes,  there  is  a  shortage  in  technican  manning.  We  need  techni- 
cian growth  to  support  increasing  maintenance  requirements  due 
to  equipment  modernization. 

Ideally,  we  would  like  our  Full  Time  Support  program  to  be 
resourced  at  100  percent  of  requirements.  However,  due  to  the  lack 
of  resources  The  Army  Plan  (TAP)  has  a  goal  that  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  be  manned  at  80  percent  of  validated  full-time  sup- 
port requirements. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  is  manned  at  about  90 
percent  of  the  validated  manpower  requirements  at  unit  level.  This 
is  the  minimum  required  to  maintain  the  desired  level  of  readiness. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  technicians  because  unit  commanders  can  fill 
only  90  people  when  their  manning  document  validates  workload 
for  100.  The  ANG  would  like  to  have  a  manning  level  of  about  95 
percent.  However,  we  realize  that  limited  resources  must  be 
prioritized  and  that  increased  manning  is  probably  not  possible. 

Question.  The  15  Enhanced  Brigades  and  the  Contingency  Force 
Pool  units  will  be  required  to  be  resourced  at  100  percent,  or  high- 
er, with  equipment  and  personnel.  If  these  units  are  resourced  at 
that  level,  doesn't  this  exacerbate  your  problem?  Will  other  ARNG 
units  suffer  in  their  full-time  support  program?  At  what  percent 
does  that  leave  the  rest  of  the  units  to  be  manned  with  full-time 
support? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  By  resourcing  these  units  at  a  higher  level 
it  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  other  ARNG  units  because  we  will  be 
filling  these  positions  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  level  units.  This 
program  will  cause  other  units  to  be  msinned  as  low  as  50  percent. 
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Question.  For  the  record  provide  an  analysis  of  your  total  full- 
time  support  program,  including  specifics  of  the  AGR  and  techni- 
cian programs.  List  the  shortfalls  in  each  program  for  FY  1995.  In- 
clude in  this  any  new  missions  requirements  that  would  require  a 
change  in  legislation,  and  describe  what  those  changes  might  be. 

ARNG  answer.  Active  Guard  Reserve  (AGR)  personnel  are  as- 
signed primarily  to  provide  readiness  and  training  support  to  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG).  The  technical  expertise  pro- 
vided by  our  military  technicians  is  paramount  in  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  highly  sophisticated  weapons  systems  being  fielded  in 
the  Guard  today.  The  most  significant  shortfall  in  both  programs 
is  personnel.  The  Full  Time  Support  staffing  percentage  nationally 
is  67  percent  of  validated  requirements  (AGR  &  Technician).  The 
Army  Plan  (TAP)  has  a  goal  for  the  Army  National  Guard  to  be 
manned  at  80  percent  of  validated  Full  Time  Support  require- 
ments. 

The  significance  of  additional  Full  Time  Support  relates  to  the 
increased  reliance  on  the  ARNG  to  continue  to  perform  its  tradi- 
tional roles  and  missions  while  assuming  additional  missions  and 
responsibilities  as  the  Active  Component  (AC)  draws  down.  Oper- 
ational Support  Airlift  (OSA);  increased  readiness  requirements  as- 
sociated with  early  deplojdng  Contingency  Force  Pool  (CFP)  units; 
Lieutenants  to  CONUS  (to  assist  in  meeting  the  Title  XI  require- 
ments for  a  force  with  a  minimum  of  two  years  active  duty);  Bridg- 
ing ARNG  units  forward  to  their  senior  Major  Army  Command 
(MACOM)  headquarters  for  deployment  planning  and  cells  and 
Operational  Readiness  Evaluation  (ORE)  teams.  OSA  and  Lieuten- 
ants to  CONUS  would  require  a  change  in  legislation.  The  reason 
for  the  change  is  because  these  are  Anny  functions  and  under  cur- 
rent law  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Army  and  end  strength  pro- 
vided by  Army.  These  two  new  missions  will  increase  the  require- 
ments base  for  AGR  soldiers.  Receipt  of  systems  such  as  the 
Apache  helicopters,  Abrams  tanks,  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  from 
AC  drawdown  also  increase  the  need  for  Military  Technicians. 

ANG  answer.  The  majority  of  manpower  spaces  which  have  been 
validated  for  the  Air  National  Guard  can  be  filled  by  either  techni- 
cians or  AGR  personnel.  This  allows  each  individual  unit  com- 
mander the  flexibility  to  utilize  the  tj^e  of  manpower  which  best 
suits  his/her  needs.  There  are  differences  but  we  feel  that  the  pro- 
grams compliment  each  other. 

Technicians:  Technicians  make  up  about  75  percent  of  the  total 
full-time  program.  The  majority  of  our  technician  force  is  in  the 
maintenance  career  field.  Their  experience  and  expertise  are  in- 
valuable to  the  ANG.  One  of  the  primary  drawbacks  to  the  techni- 
cian work  force  is  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  overtime  pay.  They 
are  entitled  to  compensatory  time  off  but  during  peak  workloads 
this  is  not  feasible.  Further,  technicians  cannot  retire  until  age  55 
and  this  could  pose  problems  for  flying  type  personnel. 

AGR:  We  have  attempted  to  concentrate  the  AGR  in  the  Oper- 
ations career  field  because  of  the  earlier  retirement  option.  AGR 
personnel  can  retire  after  20  years  of  service  (about  age  42)  rather 
than  age  55  required  of  technicians.  We  feel  that  this  is  important 
for  our  flying  personnel  because  of  the  demands  made  by  the  high 
performance  aircraft.  We  also  have  AGR  personnel  in  jobs  which 
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require  staffing  24  hours  a  day  such  as  in  security  because  person- 
nel can  work  beyond  their  shifts  without  the  problem  of  compen- 
satory time  ofT.  We  also  man  our  alert  sites  with  AGR  personnel 
because  of  the  high  threat  involved  with  interceptor  type  missions. 
The  manpower  requested  in  the  FY  1995  President's  budget  is 
adequate  to  support  the  assigned  force  structure.  However,  we  may 
need  your  assistance  with  the  realignment  of  1st  Air  Force  from 
the  Air  force  to  the  ANG.  We  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  shortfalls  in  the  AGR  program  is  that  ANG  Wing  Command- 
ers cannot  hold  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General.  Technicians  can  be 
promoted  and  can  wear  the  grade  while  AGR  personnel  are  held 
at  the  Colonel  level  because  our  grade  ceilings  will  not  accommo- 
date general  officers.  It  is  our  desire  to  establish  separate  grade 
ceilings  for  ANG  personnel  which  do  not  count  against  or  impact 
the  general  officers  ceilings  which  are  allocated  to  the  Air  Force. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  adding  general  officer  grade  ceilings 
to  Title  10  use  524.  Section  524  already  establishes  grade  ceilings 
for  Colonel,  Lt.  Colonel,  Major,  CMSgt,  and  SMSgt. 

ANTI-DEFICIENCY  PROBLEMS 

Question.  Last  December,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  experienced  an 
overobligation  in  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  account.  That 
necessitated  an  urgent  reprogramming  of  $5.5  million.  This  year, 
we  have  been  informed  that  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  have  potential  problems  for  FY  1993.  CJeneral  D'Araujo, 
please  describe  why  you  have  a  potential  $90  million  problem  for 
FY  1993.  How  did  this  get  so  far  along  before  it  was  recognized  as 
a  serious  shortfall  in  funds? 

ARNG  answer.  Presently,  we  estimate  the  cost  to  be  at  $75  mil- 
lion. The  overdisbursement  was  found  during  a  posting  of  a  FY 
1993  subsistence  bill  at  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service- 
Indianapolis  (DFAS-IN).  Current  information  from  both  ARNG 
and  DFAS  accounting  reports  reveals  that  in  the  areas  of  drill  pay 
and  bonuses  the  ARNG  has  overexecuted.  An  analysis  of  the  FY 
1993  National  Guard  Personnel,  Army  (NGPA)  execution  revealed 
that  the  participation  rate  for  drilling  guardsmen  had  increased 
from  the  budgeted  level  of  85  percent  to  89  percent.  Although  this 
reflects  the  investment  Congress  has  made  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  soldiers,  it  also  created  a  shortfall  of  approximately  $42 
million.  We  also  found  many  erroneous  postings  to  the  appropria- 
tion. However,  they  only  contributed  to,  rather  than  explained,  the 
magnitude  of  the  overdisbursement.  As  we  continue  to  research  the 
problem,  we  are  identifying  systemic  and  control  problems. 

Question.  One  of  the  explanations  for  this  is  that  the  Defense  Fi- 
nance and  Accounting  Service  (DFAS)  has  systemic  an.d  control 
problems.  What  does  that  mean,  and  why  is  that  just  now  showing 
up? 

ARNG  answer.  Systemic  problems  with  the  new  Joint  System 
Software  (JSS),  now  Defense  Joint  Military  Software  (DJMS),  have 
existed  since  its  inception.  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
conducted  an  audit  of  the  conversion  of  the  payroll  system  (GAO/ 
AIMD-93-32,  Defense's  System  for  Army  Military  Payroll  is  unreli- 
able, September  1993)  and  found: 
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Underpayment  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare  taxes  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  (IRS); 

Costs  chargeable  to  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  personnel 
were  charged  to  the  Active  Army; 

JSS  was  not  integrated  with  a  personnel  system  as  required  by 
Title  6  of  the  GAO's  Policy  and  Procedures  Manual  for  Guidance 
of  Federal  Agencies; 

Inadequate  training  on  JSS  to  all  necessary  personnel. 

During  FY  1993  (March-July  1993)  DFAS-Indianapolis  (IN)  in- 
stalled the  Reserve  Component  version  of  the  new  software,  JSS- 
Reserve  Component  (RC)  (now  DJMS-RC).  More  systemic  problems 
were  encountered. 

During  the  software  conversion  from  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay 
System-RC  (JUMPS-RC)  to  JSS-RC,  an  edit  was  lost,  allowing  du- 
plicate payments  and  advance  payments  to  be  paid  prematurely. 

Command  Pay  Management  reports  provided  were  untimely  and 
inaccurate. 

Question.  Who's  accounting  system  is  at  fault  here.  DFAS  or  the 
services'? 

ARNG  answer.  The  use  of  Centrally  Managed  Accounts  (CMA), 
where  there  is  little  or  no  ability  to  reconcile  disbursements  against 
obligations,  compounded  by  the  systemic  problems  in  the  DJMS 
pay  systems  (cited  above)  made  the  timely  reconciliation  of  ac- 
counts nearly  impossible. 

Question.  How  do  you  propose  to  fix  this  shortfall? 

ARNG  answer.  The  first  thing  is  to  make  the  appropriation  sol- 
vent so  we  can  pay  soldiers.  Presently,  bill  payers  have  been  identi- 
fied from  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  (NGRE)  Ap- 
propriation, FY  1993  and  Procurement  Ammunition,  Army,  FY 
1993  to  provide  $75  million  in  FY  1993  to  make  the  appropriation 
solvent  and  begin  payments.  We  also  have  found  problems  in  FY 
1992  and  the  bill  payer  will  be  a  transfer  of  $10  million  from  FY 
1992  NGRE  to  ensure  solvency. 

Question.  What  is  the  immediate  impact?  Has  it  gotten  to  the 
point  yet  were  soldier's  pay  is  being  withheld  until  the  personnel 
accounts  receive  a  transfer  of  money? 

ARNG  answer.  The  impact  is  on  soldiers'  pay  or  entitlements 
dating  back  to  FY  1993.  This  could  be  retroactive  promotions, 
bonus  payments,  incapacitation  pay,  etc.  All  payments  dating  back 
to  FY  1993  are  being  held  in  abeyance  until  the  appropriation  is 
solvent.  In  some  cases,  currently  at  829,  soldiers  have  had  FY  1994 
pay  withheld  since  those  payments  included  funds  v/hich  would 
have  been  charged  to  FY  1993.  A  manual  system  was  put  into 
place  as  of  April  8  to  begin  making  those  FY  1994  payments. 

Question.  What  are  you  doing  to  avoid  similar  problems  in  the 
future? 

ARNG  answer.  As  we  proceed  with  our  investigation,  we  are 
identifying  systemic  and  control  problems  in  procedures.  We  are 
making  changes  to  our  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  systems  and 
have  asked  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service — Indianapolis 
(DFAS-IN)  to  make  changes  to  their  systems.  These  changes  will 
put  additional  controls  in  place,  thereby  tightening  internal  con- 
trols and  triggering  mechanisms  if  similar  problems  reoccur.  In 
order  to  expedite  and  multiply  our  efforts,  we  have  solicited  the 
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services  of  Army  Audit  Agency  (AAA)  in  identifying  systemic  prob- 
lems and  recommending  solutions.  Our  ongoing  review  for  FY  1994 
execution,  based  on  the  FY  1993  experience,  indicates  we  may  need 
$90  to  $100  million  in  FY  1994  to  maintain  solvency.  Failing  to 
find  outside  funding  at  midyear  required  the  ARNG  to:  discontinue 
additional  training  assemblies;  suspend  all  initial  bonus  programs 
and  student  loan  repa3rments;  reduce  and  restrict  recruiting  efforts, 
thereby  lowering  the  end  strength;  put  a  total  freeze  on  Active 
Guard  Reserve  (AGR)  hirings;  and  severely  reduce  both  our  School 
and  Special  Training  programs.  To  prevent  such  drastic  measures 
in  future  years,  additional  funds  will  be  required  to  cover  the  in- 
creased participation  rates  (from  85  percent  to  89  percent,  approxi- 
mately $45  million  in  FY  1995)  of  our  drilling  guardsmen. 

Question.  General  Shepperd,  are  you  experiencing  any  problems 
of  this  nature? 

ANG  answer.  Fortunately,  we  are  not.  But,  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  problems  experienced  by  other  components  and  are 
taking  precautions  to  prevent  similar  problems  in  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

ANTLER  MIUTARY  OPERATIONS  AREA  (MOA) 

Question.  Due  to  BRAG  decisions,  aircraft  conversions,  and  force 
reductions,  the  Air  National  Guard  has  proposed  the  establish- 
ment, modification,  or  expansion  of  the  milita^s  training  airspace 
in  the  northeast  region  of  the  United  States. 

The  Guard  proposes  to  establish  the  "Antler  MOA"  over  an  exist- 
ing military  training  route  (MTR)  in  Pennsylvania.  Antler  MOA  is 
a  new  low-altitude  MOA,  The  recommended  minimum  altitude  for 
flying  would  be  500  feet  above  ground  level,  and  a  ceiling  of  5,000 
feet.  General  Shepperd,  please  summarize,  first,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  military  needs  the  additional  training  airspace  in  the 
northeast  region.  How  many  states  does  this  involve?  How  many 
MOAs  are  included  in  this  revision. 

ANG  answer.  Our  goal,  in  the  modification  of  training  airspace 
in  the  northeast,  was  to  improve  training  efficiency,  minimize  envi- 
ronmental impacts,  and  correct  existing  training  shortfalls.  The 
proposed  conversion  of  two  Air  National  Guard  units  from  the  A- 
10  to  the  F-16  aircraft  provided  us  with  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
an  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  which  could  examine  the 
impact  of  proposals  made  throughout  the  region  to  obtain  these 
goals.  Training  airspace  in  eight  states  was  examined.  The  result- 
ant proposals  involve  the  modification  of  two  existing  Military  Op- 
erations Areas  (MOA),  one  Military  Training  Route  (MTR),  and  the 
creation  of  two  new  MOAs.  The  Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  for  this 
EIS  reflects  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  alternative  to  minimize 
impacts  and  improve  training  efficiency.  Impacts  on  any  one  area 
are  minimized  by  spreading  our  training  flights  over  as  much  of 
the  region  as  possible.  Additionally,  MOAs  were  only  modified  or 
created  in  existing  military  training  areas. 

Our  examination  of  the  region  adso  revealed  a  serious  deficiency 
in  low-altitude  over  land  training  airspace.  These  proposals  will 
provide  airspace  which  permits  this  much-needed  training  addition 
to  accomplishing  other  training  objectives  on  a  single  flight.  As 
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budgetary  constraints  reduce  overall  flying  time  available,  this  effi- 
cient use  of  training  time  is  absolutely  critical  to  maintaining  a 
combat  ready  force  while  minimizing  overall  environmental  im- 
pacts. 

Question.  Briefly,  walk  us  through  the  procedures  DOD  followed 
in  order  to  implement  these  actions.  Is  this  proposal  close  to  being 
finalized? 

ANG  answer.  Once  the  conversions  for  Barnes  MAP,  MA  and 
Bradley  lAP,  CT  were  announced,  we  determined  that  airspace  re- 
quirements for  all  of  our  units  in  the  northeast  United  States  need- 
ed to  be  examined  and  incorporated.  The  primary  "shortfall"  discov- 
ered during  this  process  was  the  lack  of  adequate  low-altitude, 
overland  airspace  for  intercept  training.  This  and  all  other  require- 
ments for  training  were  incorporated  into  a  series  of  Operational 
and  Resources  Studies  or  OARS.  OARS  are  internal  working  docu- 
ments that  match  training  requirements  to  airspace  needed. 

Once  the  OARS  were  validated,  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  De- 
scription of  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives  or  DOPAA.  Based 
upon  this  DOPAA,  and  with  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Environ- 
mental (SAF/MIQ)  approval,  an  environmental  impact  statement  or 
EIS  was  initiated  with  a  Notice  of  Intent  or  NOI  issued  in  June, 
1991.  The  EIS  process  was  completed  with  a  Record  of  Decision 
signed  by  SAF/MIQ  on  March  3,  1993. 

The  EIS  materials  were  then  forwarded,  along  with  formal  Aero- 
nautical Proposals,  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
for  use  in  their  administrative  process  that  would  lead  to  final  ap- 
proval and  charting  of  the  airspace.  This  process  is  currently  un- 
derway by  the  FAA,  with  final  approval  expected  by  the  close  of 
this  year. 

Question.  How  long  did  the  Environmental  Impact  ansdysis  take? 
What  did  that  cost?  What  has  been  the  cost  to-date  of  the  total  pro- 
posal? Breakout  the  cost  for  the  record  in  more  detail. 

ANG  answer.  The  environmental  analysis,  in  the  form  of  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  (EIS),  took  twenty-one  months  to 
reach  a  final  decision.  The  contracted  cost  of  the  EIS  was  $1,215 
million.  Although  accurate  records  are  not  available,  Air  National 
Guard  in-house  effort  was  approximately  5,000  person  hours.  Grov- 
ernment  travel  costs  associated  with  the  EIS,  or  the  proposal  itself, 
are  estimated  at  $50,000. 

Question.  What  other  federal  or  state  agencies  did  you  work  with 
in  this  process?  What  was  their  role  or  responsibility? 

ANG  answer.  Since  we  are  concentrating  on  Ajitler  MOA,  I  will 
limit  my  discussion  to  Pennsylvania  state  agencies  and  Federal 
agencies.  Federal  agencies  contacted  included  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  National  Park 
Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Veterans  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Interior  (Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs),  and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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State  of  Pennsylvania  agencies  contacted  were  PA  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  PA  Game  Commission,  PA  Intergovern- 
mental Council,  PA  Department  of  Transportation,  and  PA  Bureau 
of  State  Parks.  Within  the  PA  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, the  Office  of  Policy,  the  Secretary,  the  Citizen's  Advisory 
Council,  and  Office  of  Public  Liaison  were  contacted. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  all  elected  federal  and  state  mem- 
bers in  the  proposed  Antler  MOA  area  were  contacted,  as  well  as 
many  local  government  sources. 

The  role  of  all  those  contacted  was  to  provide  information,  sug- 
gest the  use  of  any  technique  or  methodology  for  analysis  of  a  re- 
source category  for  example,  air  quality,  and  review  and  comment 
on  the  EIS  for  accuracy  and  possible  mitigations. 

Question.  What  procedures  did  you  use  to  inform  the  public  of 
your  proposal?  How  many  public  hearings  were  held?  What  re- 
sponse did  you  get  from  these  meetings? 

ANG  answer.  We  conducted  seven  scoping  meetings  during  July 
1991,  with  three  additional  meetings  in  November  and  December 
of  the  same  year.  We  also  conducted  nine  public  meetings  in  March 
and  April  of  1992.  In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  one  scoping  meeting 
and  one  public  meeting  were  held  in  Renovo,  PA.  Two  additional 
meetings  were  held  with  the  PA  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, one  was  held  with  the  Sportsmen  Association,  and  one 
with  the  Hyner  View  Hang  Glider  Capital  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings.  Notice  of  Intent  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister advertising  the  meetings  was  accomplished.  Also  announce- 
ments of  the  meetings  were  made  in  seventeen  media  outlets, 
newspaper,  TV,  and  radio,  in  the  Antler  proposal  area.  Lastly,  all 
materials  DOPAA  and  EIS,  were  made  available  to  the  public  in 
seven  libraries  in  the  proposal  area. 

At  the  two  meetings  held  in  Renovo,  approximately  50  people  at- 
tended. Testimony  at  the  draft  hearing  or  second  meeting  was 
taken  from  twelve  persons,  either  representing  themselves  or  a 
group  or  agency.  Written  comments  were  received  from  54  persons, 
agencies  or  groups.  In  general,  the  comments  received  expressed 
concern  over  environmental  impacts  that  may  result  from  the  pro- 
posal. The  EIS  concluded  that  all  impacts  to  the  environment 
would  be  lessened  if  the  preferred  alternative  were  chosen.  This 
conclusion  is  represented  in  the  Record  of  Decision. 

Question.  Was  noise  analysis  done  for  low-level  flying  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  Antler  MOA?  Who  did  the  noise  analysis,  and  what 
were  the  results? 

ANG  answer.  A  noise  analysis  was  performed  by  the  contractor. 
Science  Applications  International  Corporation,  using  the  day/night 
average  sound  level  methodology  called  ROUTEMAP.  The  results 
of  the  analysis  indicates  existing  noise  levels  in  the  proposed  MOA 
area  is  56  Ldnmr.  Worse  case  analysis  indicates  the  noise  levels 
would  have  a  slight  increase  to  57  Ldnmr.  The  preferred  alter- 
native, as  reflected  in  the  Record  of  Decision,  would  lower  the  noise 
level  in  the  proposed  MOA  level  to  54  Ldnmr,  or  a  reduction  of  two 
Ldnmr  from  the  existing  conditions. 

Question.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  Committee  that  an- 
other noise  analysis  should  be  done  using  three-dimensional  model- 
ing methodology.  What  would  another  analysis  mean  as  far  as  time 
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involved,  cost,  information  produced,  etc.?  What  impact  on  training 
will  that  have  if  another  EIS  is  started? 

ANG  answer.  An  additional  analysis,  using  a  three-dimensional 
methodology  not  yet  available,  would  involve  first  developing  and 
verifying  the  methodology,  a  lengthy  process  that  could  take  up  to 
18  months  and  cost  $500,000. 

Once  the  methodology  is  developed  and  verified,  it  would  need  to 
be  applied  to  all  of  the  proposals  to  ensure  no  parameters  of  envi- 
ronmental significance  are  exceeded.  This  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
involve  supplementing  the  existing  EIS.  Scoping  meetings,  draft 
and  final  reports,  draft  hearings,  and  a  Record  of  Decision  would 
need  to  be  re-accomplished.  Since  noise  is  an  issue  that  affects 
other  environmental  attributes,  such  as  tourism  and  land  use,  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  existing  documents  would  have  to  be  rewrit- 
ten. This  process  could  take  up  to  an  additional  eighteen  months 
and  cost  $800,000.  This  does  not  include  the  time  and  cost  I  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Low-altitude,  overland  intercept  training  for  our  units  would  be 
degraded,  training  efficiency  would  be  compromised,  and  the  less- 
ening of  environmental  impacts  would  not  occur  if  we  pursue  a  new 
methodology  and  the  subsequent  effects. 

Question.  What  other  issues  were  reviewed  during  the  EIS?  For 
instance,  was  safety  one  of  the  considerations  looked  at?  Explain 
some  of  the  safety  concerns  that  were  mitigated. 

ANG  answer.  As  is  typical  in  any  environmental  examination, 
numerous  resources  or  issue  areas  were  examined.  These  include, 
in  addition  to  noise,  airspace  management/air  traffic,  safety,  air 
quality,  land  use,  aesthetics,  socioeconomics,  earth  resources,  water 
resources,  hazardous  materials,  cultural  resources,  and  biological 
resources. 

Safety  was  examined  as  it  relates  to  potential  aircraft  mishaps, 
bird  stride  hazards,  conflicts  with  other  flying  activity  and  han- 
dling of  hazardous  materials.  In  the  case  of  Antler  MOA,  it  was 
concluded  after  a  thorough  examination,  that  since  there  would  be 
less  flights  in  the  area  at  generally  higher  altitudes,  aircraft  mis- 
haps, bird  strikes,  and  conflicts  with  other  fljdng  activity  would  be 
reduced.  Mitigations,  as  they  relate  to  safety,  that  have  already 
been  implemented  are:  all  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Regula- 
tions will  be  followed;  we  will  provide  training  for  aircraft  emer- 
gency response  upon  request,  and,  specifically  for  Antler  MOA,  a 
Notice  to  Airmen  (NOTAM)  to  avoid  the  Hyner  Viev/  State  Park, 
a  popular  hang  gliding  area  will  be  instituted.  We  are  currently 
avoiding  this  area  by  a  minimum  of  5  nautical  miles  in  the  existing 
MTRs. 

Question.  Who  will  control  the  Antler  MOA  oi>erations  on  a  daily 
basis?  Who  decides  what  aircraft  will  use  the  MOA?  What  other 
aircraft  besides  the  Air  Guard  normally  use  the  existing  training 
routes? 

ANG  answer.  The  proposed  Antler  MOA  is  almost  completely 
contained  within  the  structure  of  existing  Military  Training  Routes 
(MTR;,  VR  704,  VR  705,  and  VR  707.  These  routes  are  currently 
scheduled  and  controlled  by  Detachment  1,  193rd  Special  Oper- 
ations Group,  which  operates  the  Fort  Indiantown  Gap  Air-to- 
Ground  Gunnery  Range.  Because  most  aircraft  using  the  Antler 
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MOA  will  be  enroute  to  this  range,  this  unit  will  schedule  and 
manage  the  MOA.  This  unit  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  its  close  ties  to  the  local  community  make  it  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  this  effort.  As  the  scheduling  agency,  they 
will  control  which  aircraft  use  the  MOA.  This  could  include  aircraft 
from  all  military  services  that  have  been  addressed  for  impact  in 
the  EIS. 

Question.  What  is  the  average  number  of  sorties  currently  being 
flown  in  this  area?  Will  that  increase  or  decrease  when  Antler 
MOA  is  established?  How  many  aircraft  are  anticipated  to  be  flying 
in  each  sortie  and  for  what  length  of  time?  What  is  the  average 
time  expected  to  be  spent  flying  while  in  the  MOA? 

ANG  answer.  The  proposed  Antler  MOA  is  almost  completely 
contained  within  existing  Military  Training  Routes  (MTR).  There 
has  been  an  average  of  318  sorties  per  month  on  these  MTRs  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Consistent  with  the  results  of  the  EIS,  it  is 
expected  that  the  number  of  sorties  in  the  area  will  decrease  to  276 
per  month  once  the  Antler  MOA  is  established.  This  is  a  result  of 
recent  aircraft  conversions  and  our  efforts  to  spread  the  impact  of 
training  throughout  the  region.  Each  sortie  equals  one  aircraft  tak- 
ing off,  accomplishing  a  training  mission,  and  returning  to  their 
home  base.  Depending  on  the  location  of  this  base,  sortie  length 
would  vary  from  approximately  1.25  to  2  hours.  Actual  time  spent 
in  the  MOA  would  be  considerably  less.  Aircraft  transiting  the 
MOA  on  the  MTRs  would  be  in  the  area  for  approximately  5  min- 
utes. Aircraft  in  the  MOA,  attempting  to  intercept  the  aircraft  on 
the  MTRs,  would  typically  be  in  the  MOA  for  approximately  20 
minutes. 

Question.  Explain  the  training  that  will  be  involved  in  the  MOA. 

ANG  answer.  By  normal  airspace  requirement  standards.  Antler 
MOA  is  relatively  small.  This  is  because  it  was  designed  to  pri- 
marily accommodate  one  particular  type  of  training;  low-altitude 
intercepts.  The  need  for  this  tj^e  of  training  in  the  northeast  Unit- 
ed States  is  critical. 

In  the  most  likely  scenario,  two  aircraft  would  assume  the  role 
of  defending  interceptors  while  two  to  four  aircraft  would  act  as 
strike  aircraft  attempting  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses.  The  inter- 
ceptors would  arrive  in  the  MOA  before  the  strike  aircraft  and  set 
up  an  orbit  near  the  top  of  the  MOA.  This  is  done  to  maximize  the 
effective  range  of  their  on-board  radars  in  detecting  the  strike  air- 
craft. The  strike  aircraft,  utilizing  the  existing  MTRs,  would  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  this  barrier  undetected.  If  detected,  the  strike 
aircraft  might  perform  one  defensive  turn  and  then  proceed  to  the 
target.  The  interceptors,  meanwhile,  would  attempt  to  employ  tac- 
tics to  detect  the  strike  aircraft  and  maneuver  into  valid  weapons 
parameters.  If  the  strike  aircraft  do  not  arrive,  the  two  defenders 
could  then  perform  low/medium  altitude  intercept  training  against 
each  other  prior  to  leaving  the  MOA  enroute  to  the  range. 

Training  regulations  specifically  limit  the  maneuvers  allowed 
under  these  conditions  and  complex  "dog-fighting"  t)T)e  engage- 
ments (usually  performed  in  higher,  larger  MOAs)  is  not  permitted. 
Therefore,  strike  aircraft  would  transit  the  MOA  very  quickly,  fol- 
lowed shortly  thereafter  by  the  interceptors.  Both  sets  of  aircraft 
are  able  to  accomplish  valuable  offensive  and  defensive  training  in 
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a  relatively  short  period  of  time  and  then  proceed  to  the  gunnery 
range  for  additional  training  on  the  same  sortie,  increasing  train- 
ing efficiency. 

Question.  General  Shepperd,  what  are  the  shortfalls  in  your  oper- 
ational requirements,  and  how  does  the  creation  of  additional  air- 
space in  the  Antler  MOA  affect  those  training  shortfalls? 

ANG  answer.  One  of  our  most  serious  training  shortfalls,  in  the 
northeast,  is  the  lack  of  adequate  low  altitude  over  land  intercept 
training  airspace.  This  is  particularly  troublesome  when  you  con- 
sider the  role  our  pilots  are  currently  performing  Drug  Interdiction 
in  Central  America  and  NATO  forces  are  performing  in  Bosnia. 
This  role  requires  proficiency  in  precisely  this  type  of  training.  The 
existing  MTRs  only  permit  travel  in  one  direction,  towards  the  gun- 
nery range,  making  this  intercept  training  impossible.  The  creation 
of  a  relatively  small  MOA,  like  Antler,  permits  an  increase  in  dif- 
ferent training  events  while  minimizing  impacts  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  proper  planning  and 
management  of  training  airspace  can  serve  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity while  enhancing  a  valuable  training  asset. 

Question.  Explain  to  the  Committee  the  effects  on  the  readiness 
of  your  pilots  when  they  are  able  to  fly  and  train  at  low-altitude 
levels.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  a  pilot's  training  when  he 
flys  300  feet  versus  500  feet? 

ANG  answer.  When  a  pilot  trains  at  successively  lower  altitudes, 
more  of  his  attention  must  be  devoted  to  outside  visual  cues.  Since 
much  of  the  success  of  his  mission  depends  on  also  being  respon- 
sive to  data  presented  inside  the  cockpit,  this  creates  what  could 
be  called  a  time-management  problem.  At  300  feet  above  the 
ground,  this  balance  of  inside  and  outside  cues  is  more  difficult 
than  at  500  feet,  particularly  over  land. 

The  skills  to  overcome  this  problem  can  be  attained  though  train- 
ing but  these  skills  are  perishable  and  must  be  practiced  frequently 
to  be  effective.  Although  limited  to  a  minimum  altitude  of  500  feet 
above  the  ground.  Antler  MOA  would  help  to  create  an  environ- 
ment where  these  skills  could  be  frequently  practiced  and  retained. 

Question.  The  surrounding  communities  have  major  concern  with 
low-level  flight  as  far  as  safety,  noise,  and  the  effects  on  the  natu- 
ral resources  and  wildlife.  We  understand  that  through  mitigation 
efforts  the  Air  Guard  has  tried  to  resolve  some  of  those  concerns. 
Briefly  describe  some  of  those  measures,  and  explain  further  for 
the  record. 

ANG  answer.  Mitigations  we  expect  to  implement,  and  in  some 
instances  have  already  implemented,  are  flights  will  not  be  flown 
lower  than  500  feet  above  the  ground  unless  training  to  meet  a 
specific  threat  is  required.  Then,  after  appropriate  public  notifica- 
tion, training  down  to  300  feet  above  the  ground  could  be  accom- 
plished. This  training  would  last  only  a  short  p>eriod  of  time. 

Also,  flights  will  be  flown  at  no  less  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
ground  during  the  peak  fall  foliage  season  and  over  federally  des- 
ignated wilderness  areas.  Similarly  managed  areas  will  be  avoided 
unless  safety  of  flight  or  mission  requirements  cannot  be  met.  An 
example  of  safety  of  flight  could  be  avoidance  of  unanticipated 
weather  conditions  which  may  not  allow  aircraft  to  climb  above 
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2,000  feet.  An  example  of  mission  requirements  is  if  the  training 
airspace  does  not  go  up  to  2,000  feet,  such  as  certain  MTRs,  which 
are  only  published  to  1,500  feet. 

Lastly,  aircraft  will  avoid  known  nesting  areas  of  threatened  and 
endangered  species  by  1,500  feet  above  the  ground  or  one  nautical 
mile  laterally  and  low-altitude  flying  during  the  summer  months 
will  be  minimized  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

I  should  also  mention  that  toll-free  phone  numbers  have  been  es- 
tablished in  each  state,  including  Pennsylvania,  to  facilitate  direct 
communication  with  affected  citizens. 

It  has  always  been  our  goal  to  minimize  environmental  impacts 
while  attempting  to  enhance  training  efficiency.  This  northeast  EIS 
was  a  useful  tool  which  helped  us  to  identify  mitigations  to  better 
obtain  this  goal.  Using  this  EIS  to  examine  training  airspace  re- 
gionally insured  that  the  positive  results  of  our  efforts  were  wide- 
spread and  created  the  best  results  for  all  concerned. 

OPERATIONAL  SUPPORT  AIRLIFT  MISSION 

Question.  The  Active  Army  has  transitioned  to  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  the  Mission  of  Operational  Support  Airlift  (OSA). 
General  D'Araujo,  explain  why  the  Guard  has  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  this  mission? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  determined  that  the 
ARNG  could  best  perform  this  mission.  A  Department  of  the  Army 
(DA)  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Operations  and  Plans'  (DCSOPS)  Alter- 
native Investigation  of  Army  Operational  Support  Airlift  Study  es- 
tablished the  need  to  form  a  single  fixed  wing  organization  com- 
prised of  Active  and  Reserve  Component  assets.  This  consolidated 
organization  would  maintain  wartime  readiness  and  transport 
time-sensitive  cargo  and  passengers  within  the  Continental  United 
States  (CONUS)  and  when  directed,  within  a  designated  combat 
theater. 

Audits  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Army 
Audit  Agency  recommended  that  the  Army's  Operational  Support 
Airlift  program  be  controlled  by  a  single  scheduling  authority. 

One  of  the  proposed  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  rec- 
ommendations, from  a  Congressionally  directed  operational  support 
airlift  study,  was  that  the  operational  support  airlift  mission 
should  be  performed  by  the  reserve  components  before  and  after 
mobilization. 

This  concept  was  briefed  to  The  Adjutants  General  on  February 
3,  1993.  They  unanimously  concurred  with  the  ARNG  assumption 
of  this  critical  mission.  The  Adjutants  General,  through  the  Adju- 
tants General  Association,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 
expressing  their  unanimous  support  for  his  plan. 

Question.  What  is  the  timeframe  of  the  transition  from  Active  to 
Guard  control  of  this  mission?  Is  the  Active  Duty  Component  fund- 
ing this  transition?  How  much  will  this  transition  cost? 

ARNG  answer.  The  ARNG  is  scheduled  to  assume  command  by 
September  30,  1995. 

The  Army  is  funding  the  costs  associated  with  the  ARNG  assum- 
ing the  Army's  Operational  Support  Airlift  mission. 

According  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  this  transition  will  be  ac- 
complished within  the  Total  Obligation  Authority  of  the  Army. 
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Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  this  mission  will  re- 
quire an  all  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  force.  Please  explain  why 
this  is  necessary. 

ARNG  answer.  The  ARNG  organization  assuming  the  Army's 
operational  airlift  mission  is  not  an  all  Active  Guard  and  Reserve 
(AGR)  force.  The  organization  will  consist  of  AGR  (Title  10)  person- 
nel, Active  Component  personnel  and  Department  of  the  Army  Ci- 
vilians. 

Additonally,  the  merging  of  the  Army's  and  the  ARNG's  oper- 
ational support  airlift  programs  incorporates  AGR  (Title  32)  and 
Traditional  Guard  personnel  into  one  organization. 

Question.  Can  the  Guard  afford  to  fund  an  all-AGR  force,  espe- 
cially with  your  other  full-time  manning  requirements? 

ARNG  answer.  The  ARNG  can  afford  this  program  because  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army  agreed  that  the  Army  will  fund  the  pay  and 
allowances  for  the  AGR  personnel  replacing  Active  Component  per- 
sonnel in  the  Operational  Support  Airlift  Command. 

These  AGR  positions  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  existing 
full-time  manning  requirements. 

Question.  The  Committee  believes  that  AGRs  are  more  costly 
overall  than  military  technicians.  Wouldn't  a  mix  of  AGRs  and 
military  technicians  be  a  smarter  use  of  scarce  resources? 

ARNG  answer.  The  AGRs  (Title  32)  in  State  Fhght  Detachments 
actually  execute  operational  missions,  on  a  daily  basis,  that  require 
tremendous  flexibility.  These  operational  support  missions  continu- 
ously change  to  meet  the  mission  requirements  in  support  of  all 
three  Army  Components  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  40  hour  work 
week.  As  missions  are  executed  they  are  often  changed  with  mini- 
mum advance  notice  or  warning.  TTie  AGR  program  provides  the 
most  efficient  and  cost  effective  full-time  support  manpower  which 
satisfies  the  daily  operational  requirements  of  the  OSA  mission. 

Aircraft  maintenance,  traditionally  performed  by  military  techni- 
cians, is  provided  by  civilian  contractors. 

According  to  the  Army  National  Guard  Personnel  Directorate  the 
total  life  cycle  cost  for  military  technicians  and  AGRs  are  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

Question.  If  AGRs  are  so  essential  to  the  concept,  why  then  did 
we  transfer  the  mission  from  the  Active  Duty  Component?  Where 
do  we  save  money  in  this  transfer?  What  is  the  savings  associated 
with  the  transfer  of  this  mission  for  FY  1995? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  determined  that  the 
ARNG  could  best  perform  this  mission.  A  Department  of  the  Army 
DCSOPS's  Alternative  Investigation  of  Army  Operational  Support 
Airlift  Study  established  the  need  to  form  a  single  fixed  wing  orga- 
nization comprised  of  Active  and  Reserve  Component  assets.  This 
consolidated  organization  would  maintain  CONUS  wartime  readi- 
ness and  transport  time-sensitive  cargo  and  passengers  within 
CONUS  during  peacetime.  This  parallels  OSD  recommendations. 

Audits  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Army 
Audit  Agency  stated  that  efficiencies  would  be  gained  in  the  Oper- 
ational Support  Airlift  program  through  a  single  scheduling  au- 
thority. 
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AAA  and  GAO  audits  indicated  that  a  single  operational  support 
airlift  scheduling  authority  can  evaluate  all  support  resources,  re- 
duce deadhead  legs,  combine  transportation  requests  and  more  effi- 
ciently utilize  aircraft  tailored  for  a  mission,  regardless  of  compo- 
nent. Beginning  in  FY  1996,  the  ARNG  will  be  the  single  schedul- 
ing authority  for  the  Army,  ARNG  and  Army  Reserve.  However, 
the  efficiencies  gained  by  a  single  resource  manager  for  all  CONUS 
based  operational  support  airlift  aircraft  are  not  easily  defined. 

There  are  no  cost  savings  associated  with  FY  1995.  Operational 
efficiencies  will  be  achieved  by  incorporating  State  controlled  and 
Army  controlled  aircraft  under  a  single  scheduling  authority. 

AIR  FORCE  AIR  DEFENSE  MISSION 

Question.  The  active  Air  Force  has  transitioned  to  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  the  air  defense  mission  of  the  United  States.  General 
Shepperd  please  explain  why  the  Guard  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  this  mission. 

ANG  answer.  The  decision  to  transfer  the  Air  Defense  Head- 
quarters and  Air  Defense  (radar  control)  Sectors  to  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  represents  a  logical  evolution  of  the  total  Force  Policy 
in  an  ever-maturing  partnership  with  the  USAF.  This  transfer 
makes  sense,  saves  dollars,  and  was  driven  by  several  factors. 

The  Roles  and  Missions  Review  concluded  that  the  defense  of  the 
homeland  mission  fits  the  Air  National  Guard.  The  ANG  currently 
owns  all  of  the  air  defense  fighter  force  ( 10  squadrons).  The  Head- 
quarters administers,  organizes,  and  trains  Reserve  Component 
forces.  The  Air  Defense's  Sectors  train  in  conjunction  with  the 
Guard  fighter  squadrons  and  provide  the  full  mission  of  air  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  Bottom-Up  Review  addressed  placing 
the  mission  in  the  Guard  to  streamline  and  save  money. 

BRAC  HI  closed  Griffiss  AFB  and  directed  transfer  of  the  North- 
east Air  Defense  Sector  to  the  ANG. 

The  Defense  Planning  Guidance  for  FY  1995-1999  directed  that 
1  Air  Force  and  all  CONUS  Region  and  Sector  Operations  Control 
Centers  be  placed  in  the  ANG. 

It  saves  the  Total  Force  approximately  $10  million  per  year  once 
the  transfer  is  complete  by  converting  209  Air  Force  positions  to 
part-time  traditional  Air  National  Guard  positions. 

As  Air  National  Guard  Air  Control  Squadrons  are  reduced  as 
part  of  the  overall  reduction  of  the  military,  an  excellent  source  of 
highly  skilled  radar  control  specialists  is  available  to  convert  into 
the  air  defense  mission. 

Question.  What  is  the  timeframe  for  the  transition  from  Active 
to  Guard  control  of  this  mission?  Is  the  Active  duty  component 
funding  this  transition?  How  much  will  the  transition  cost? 

ANG  answer.  Planning  for  the  Northeast  Air  Defense  Sector 
transition  began  in  the  summer  of  1993  with  the  publication  of 
BRAC  III.  The  initial  cadre  of  Guardsmen  in  this  sector  will  come 
on  board  in  Oct  94,  and  the  transition  for  this  sector  will  be  com- 
pleted by  FY96/4.  Planning  for  1  Air  Force  Headquarters,  the 
Southeast  Air  Defense  Sector,  and  the  Western  Air  Defense  Sector 
began  in  Nov  93  following  publication  of  the  Defense  Planning 
Guidance.  The  transition  formally  began  with  the  installation  of 
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my  predecessor,  Maj  Gten  Killey,  as  Commander  of  1  Air  Force.  The 
phased  transfer  of  Air  Force  Headquarters  and  the  southern  and 
western  sectors  will  be  complete  by  FY97/4. 

The  Air  Force  will  transfer  funding  as  necessary  as  Guardsmen 
replace  Active  Duty  Air  Force  people.  The  primary  costs  associated 
with  this  mission  transfer  is  travel  and  per  diem  for  initial  training 
(approximately  $2-3  million). 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  this  mission  will  re- 
quire an  all-AGR  force.  Please  explain  why  this  is  necessary. 

ANG  answer.  First,  let  me  explain  that  when  we  say  all-AGR 
force,  we  are  referring  only  to  the  full-time  operational  element  in 
each  of  the  Sectors,  at  the  Region  Operations  Control  Center,  and 
at  the  Headquarters.  Following  an  extensive  review  of  the  present 
manning  documents,  we  determined  that  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
place 209  full-time  positions  with  part-time  traditional  Guardsmen, 
saving  approximately  $10  million  per  year.  With  respect  to  the 
AGR  force,  the  military  status  of  the  AGR  fits  well  in  a  mission 
area  that  calls  for  24  hour/day,  7  days/week,  52  weeks/year  re- 
sponse. It  also  simplifies  the  transfer  to  Federal  Status  when  re- 
quired to  effect  the  federal  mission. 

AGRs  are  more  suited  to  a  3  shift  per  day,  7  day  per  week  oper- 
ational mission.  An  all-AGR  full-time  force  simplifies  transfer  to 
federal  status  because  it  allows  standing  orders  to  be  published  di- 
recting transfer  as  necessary.  Additionally,  no  pay  or  administra- 
tive actions  are  required  for  AGRs. 

The  mission  requirements  would  impose  a  disproportionate  hard- 
ship on  military  technicians.  The  response  times  and  surges  drive 
numerous  shift  extensions,  which  requires  compensatory  time.  Dif- 
ferential pay  is  required  for  holidays  and  weekends.  Frequent 
changes  to  Title  10  status  quickly  consume  the  allocated  15  days 
of  leave  per  year,  after  which,  the  technicians  would  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  taking  leave  without  pay  or  trading  compensatory 
time. 

Use  of  AGR  positions  increases  recruiting  of  highly  skilled  Air 
Force  candidates.  This  reduces  training  requirements,  saving  dol- 
lars and  alleviating  stress  on  already-crowded  training  pipelines, 
and  contributes  to  a  seamless  transition  since  Mission  Ready  sta- 
tus must  be  maintained  during  the  transfer.  It  also  broadens  ca- 
reer paths,  by  increasing  the  opportunity  to  move  in  and  out  of 
headquarters  staff  positions,  and  maintains  the  track  for  military 
retirement. 

Question.  Can  the  Guard  afford  to  fund  an  all-AGR  force  espe- 
cially with  your  other  full-time  manning  requirements? 

ANG  answer.  The  mission  requires  substantial  full-time  manning 
which  will  be  funded  primarily  through  offsets  in  Air  Force  man- 
power. The  ANG  is  requesting  an  AGR  strength  increase  as  it  as- 
sumes the  mission.  The  FY  1995  AGR  requirement  is  184  to  accom- 
modate the  initial  cadres  at  the  Northeast  Air  Defense  Sector  and 
1  Air  Force  Headquarters.  The  ANG  cannot  afford  to  draw  from 
current  AGR  strength  to  man  the  Air  Defense  mission. 

Question.  The  Committee  believes  that  AGRs  are  more  costly 
overall  than  military  technicians.  Wouldn't  a  mix  of  AGRs  and 
military  technicians  be  a  smarter  use  of  scarce  resources? 
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ANG  answer.  While  we  concur  that  AGRs  are  slightly  more  ex- 
pensive than  military  technicians,  we  believe  the  nature  of  the  air 
defense  mission  requires  a  higher  than  normal  percentage  of  AGRs. 
The  long  shifts,  round-the-clock,  weekends  and  holidays,  full-time 
operational  mission  with  frequent  changes  to  and  from  federal  sta- 
tus drives  the  all-AGR  requirement.  The  planned  mix  includes 
AGRs,  Title  5  civilians,  and  traditional  Guardsmen.  The  Northeast 
Air  Defense  Sector,  currently  as  an  Air  Force  unit,  has  263  full- 
time  people  (230  military  and  33  civilians).  Following  our  study,  we 
determined  that  the  same  24  hour  per  day  coverage  could  be  main- 
tained with  a  sector  manned  as  follows:  164  AGRs,  65  traditional 
Guardsmen,  and  33  Title  5  civilians,  saving  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Question.  If  AGRs  are  so  essential  to  the  concept,  why  then  did 
we  transfer  the  mission  from  the  Active  Duty  component?  Where 
do  we  save  money  in  these  transfers?  What  is  the  savings  associ- 
ated with  the  transfer  of  this  mission  for  FY  1995? 

ANG  answer.  First,  we  do  believe  that  AGRs  are  essential  to  this 
vital  mission.  The  transfer  makes  great  sense  because  it  fits  with 
defense  of  the  homeland — ^the  total  mission  including  command  and 
control,  air  surveillance,  and  manning  the  air  defense  fighter 
squadrons.  The  209  traditional  Guardsmen  will  play  a  large  role 
and  further  save  the  country  money  (approximately  $410  million 
compared  to  current  costs  once  the  transition  is  completed).  How- 
ever, no  savings  will  be  realized  in  FY  1995  due  to  the  relatively 
small  number  of  billets  transferring  from  Active  to  Guard.  In  fact, 
in  FY  1995,  as  the  Air  Force  reduces  end  strength  and  transfers 
dollars  to  the  ANG,  Air  Force  separation  costs  will  absorb  any  sav- 
ings. 

O&M  FUNDING 

Question.  Are  your  OPTEMPOs  fully  funded? 

ARNG  answer.  In  FY  1995,  we  fully  funded  OPTEMPO  at  288 
miles  and  the  Flying  Hour  Program  at  9.0  hrs/per  crew/per  month. 
OPTEMPO  and  the  Flying  Hour  Program  were  fully  funded  at  the 
expense  of  reducing  Organizational  Clothing  and  Equipment  (OCE) 
by  $65.8  million. 

ANG  answer.  Yes.  At  this  point  in  time  the  training  OPTEMPO 
is  fully  funded  to  maintain  Air  National  Guard  Readiness.  How- 
ever, ongoing  contingency  operations  that  might  continue  into  FY 
1995  are  not  programmed  or  funded  for  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Question.  Since  Desert  Storm,  what  types  of  training  have  been 
developed  and  integrated  with  Active  components? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Enhanced  Brigade  (EB)  Training  Strategy, 
the  Ground  Forces  Readiness  Enhancement  (GFRE)  and. the  Orga- 
nizational Readiness  Evaluation  (ORE)  are  the  premier  training 
initiatives  specifically  developed  for  the  integration  of  Active  Com- 
ponent (AC)  and  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  personnel.  These 
initiatives  are  focused  on  providing  a  collective  training  experience, 
while  taking  advantage  of  the  strengths  of  each  component. 

ANG  answer.  We  have  developed  two  major  exercises  since 
Desert  Storm.  The  first.  Exercise  LONG  SHOT,  is  a  long-range 
composite  force  exercise  involving  all  USAF  components.  Aircraft 
fly  from  home  station,  rendezvous  in  the  air  for  a  composite  force 
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attack  on  the  Nellis  ranges  and  land  and  debrief  at  Nellis  AFB, 
NV.  The  second  initiative  is  a  series  of  exercises  called  READY  EX- 
ERCISES. These  are  a  series  of  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  funded 
week-long  exercises  involving  from  28—42  Active  and  Reserve  Com- 
ponent aircraft.  Participants  deploy  to  an  ANG  Combat  Readiness 
Training  Center  (CRTC)  for  composite  missions.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 12  READY  EXERCISES  a  year. 

Question.  Do  you  participate  in  JCS  exercises?  Who  decides 
which  JCS  exercises  you  will  participate  in?  How  do  you  fund  for 
JCS  exercises? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  The  Warfighting  CINCs  determine  what  the 
force  for  each  exercise  will  be.  The  CINCs  define  the  requirement 
for  each  service  component.  The  service  component  decides  who 
within  its  available  forces  will  participate.  CAPSTONE  and  war 
plan  alignments  help  the  Army  components  determine  which  forces 
they  will  ask  for  if  the  forces  are  not  available  within  their  com- 
mand. NGB  coordinates  with  the  Army  components  and 
FORSCOM  concerning  the  involvement  of  National  Guard  units 
during  this  process.  Pay  and  allowances  are  paid  with  National 
Guard  Pay  and  Allowances  (NGPA).  JCS  exercise  funds  pay  for 
port  handling,  inland  transportation  and  movement  of  units  and 
equipment  to  and  from  the  theater. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  fully  supports  the 
JCS  exercise  program  and  the  underpinning  of  contingency  re- 
sponse readiness  it  provides.  ANG  units  are  regular  participants  in 
JCS  exercises. 

During  each  JCS  exercise  planning  cycle,  the  Air  National  Guard 
Readiness  Center  (ANGRC),  Exercises  and  Deployments  Division, 
identifies  appropriate  units  who  need  to  deploy/participate  in  a  JCS 
exercise.  The  deployment  frequency  is  outlined  in  the  Air  Combat 
Command  (ACC)  Checkered  Flag  (CF)  Program.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  force  list  ANG  units  against  JCS  exercises  which  match 
the  individual  units'  CF  training  objectives.  At  the  ACC  Worldwide 
JCS  Conference  in  October,  exercises  which  are  unfilled  or 
underfilled  are  identified,  and  all  major  commands  (including  the 
ANG),  attempt  to  locate  backfill  within  fiscal  constraints.  The 
ANGRC  Director  of  Operations  is  the  approving  authority  for  ANG 
unit  participation  in  JCS  exercises.  CONIJS  JCS  exercises  are  sup- 
ported by  geographically  proximate , ANG  units. 

The  ANG  historically  budgets  for  ANG  unit  participation  in  JCS 
exercises.  JCS  exercises  provide  airlift  funding,  with  ANG  tankers 
providing  refueling  support  for  deployment  and  redeployment. 
Budgets  for  billeting,  messing,  transportation,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  are  developed  using  historical  regression. 

Question.  Are  training  ranges  readily  available?  Will  accessibility 
to  training  rsinges  become  a  problem  because  of  base  closures? 

ARNG  answer.  Recent  base  closures  and  realignments  have  con- 
tributed negatively  to  an  already  recognized  training  distractor. 
The  closure  of  any  service  base  or  installation  has  a  long  term  det- 
rimental impact  on  the  ARNG  to  recruit  and  retain  forces.  These 
bases  were  extensively  used  by  our  soldiers,  whether  for  training 
or  support.  Support  services  and  functions  such  as  physicals,  train- 
ing aids,  training  areas,  ranges,  pay  and  classrooms  are  provided 
at  these  closing  bases.  The  closing  of  a  base  or  installation  removes 
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this  support  from  the  community  of  which  the  ARNG  is  a  part. 
This  means  the  unit  which  had  been  traveling  one  hour  to  use  a 
training  area  or  obtain  a  support  service  must  travel  several  hours. 
In  some  cases,  the  support  may  not  be  available  within  a  reason- 
able distance  as  directed  by  regulation.  This  impacts  both  the  re- 
cruiting and  retention  of  soldiers,  because  they  must  travel  long 
distances  to  train  and  obtain  services.  The  ARNG  must  in  some 
cases  assume  responsibility  for  a  portion  of  the  closing  facilities 
and  provide  funds  which  have  not  been  programmed  to  operate 
these  facilities.  This  reduces  available  funding  for  other  purposes 
such  as  training,  manpower,  maintenance  or  recruiting  thereby  re- 
ducing readiness. 

ANG  answer.  Yes,  At  this  time  the  availability  of  training  ranges 
is  not  a  problem;  however,  with  the  scheduled  closure  of  Jefferson 
Proving  Grounds  (JPG),  Indiana  (FY95/4),  the  Air  National  Guard 
(ANG)  will  have  a  void  of  midwest  ranges  cleared  for  night  oper- 
ations. The  only  other  range  within  close  proximity  to  JPG  is 
Atterbury,  which  is  cleared  for  day  operations  only.  There  are  7 
fighter  units  within  close  proximity  which  depend  upon  JPG  to  fill 
their  night  fl3dng  requirements.  The  ANG  is  pursuing  the  option  of 
maintaining  JPG  as  an  air  to  ground  training  range. 

Question.  What  percentage  of  your  total  depot  maintenance  re- 
quirements is  funded  in  the  1995  request? 

ARNG  answer.  The  total  FY  1995  depot  maintenance  require- 
ment is  $251.4  million;  45  percent  is  funded  ($113.5  million). 

The  aviation  portion  of  the  requirement  is  $71.4  million;  98.5 
percent  is  funded  ($70.3  million). 

The  surface  portion  of  the  requirement  is  $136.8  million;  32  per- 
cent is  funded  ($43.2  million). 

ANG  answer.  The  total  percentage  of  the  depot  maintenance  re- 
quirement that  is  funded  in  the  1995  request  is  77  percent. 

Question.  Are  there  any  significant  shortages  of  spares  or  repair 
parts?  If  yes,  why  is  there  a  shortage? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  The  Army  National  Guard's  (ARNG)  Operat- 
ing Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  funding  as  it  presently  appears  in  the  FY 
1995  President's  Budget  is  sufficient  to  sustain  all  of  our  previously 
identified  requirements.  However,  there  does  exist  an  OPTEMPO 
cost  factor  and  credit  disparity  between  how  OPTEMPO  require- 
ments are  calculated  between  the  Active  Component  and  the 
ARNG.  HQDA  has  formally  recognized  this  disparity.  On  average 
the  ARNG  wholesale  credit  rate  is  30  percent  less  than  the  Active 
Army  credit  rate.  This  lower  credit  rate  requires  an  increase  of  $96 
million  to  equal  the  total  requirement. 

ANG  answer.  Due  to  a  shortage  of  spare  structural  parts  for  KC- 
135  aircraft,  the  ANG  has  experienced  a  delay  in  these  aircraft 
coming  out  of  depot.  The  normal  flow  time  for  a  KG- 135  PDM  is 
140  to  145  days,  however,  a  shortage  of  type  880  beams,  type  890 
beams,  and  wing  attach  fittings  has  resulted  in  some  aircrsift  re- 
maining in  depot  for  450  days. 

These  parts  are  too  expensive  to  mass  produce  ($500,000)  to  keep 
extra  parts  on  the  shelf.  They  are  not  manufactured  until  they  are 
actually  needed,  and  some  of  these  parts  can  take  up  to  8  months 
to  make. 
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Question.  I  understand  that  the  Army  Guard  will  be  participat- 
ing in  the  Sinai  peacekeeping  mission?  Have  you  had  problems  get- 
ting volunteers?  How  are  these  missions  funded? 

ARNG  answer.  On  October  8,  1993,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  approved  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observer  (MFO)  Sinai 
Initiative  authorizing  the  formulation  of  an  infantry  battalion  Task 
Force  utilizing  soldiers  from  all  three  Components  of  America's 
Army  to  perform  the  traditional  Sinai  peacekeeping  mission.  The 
Task  Force  will  begin  training  in  October  1994  and  rotate  to  the 
Sinai  in  January  1995  for  a  six-month  mission. 

The  29th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  accepted  responsibility  to 
sponsor  and  resource  the  MFO  Sinai  Initiative  with  400  hundred 
Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  volunteer  soldiers  in  all  grades  and 
leadership  positions.  To  date,  over  500  hundred  29th  Division  sol- 
diers have  volunteered  for  the  400  hundred  positions.  No  problems 
are  anticipated  in  filling  the  400  hundred  ARNG  volunteer  posi- 
tions. 

As  an  active  component  mission,  all  pay  and  allowances  will  be 
paid  by  military  personnel,  Army  (MPA).  All  other  costs  will  be 
funded  by  operation  and  maintenance,  Army  (OMA).  Volunteers 
will  serve  on  temporary  tours  of  active  duty  (TTAD)  orders. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  does  your  O&M  funding  support  the 
current  force  structure? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes,  it  supports  OPTEMPO  for  current  force 
structure.  It  does  not  supp)ort  Organizational  Clothing  and  Equip- 
ment (OCE)  requirement  of  $65.8  million  and  Active  Component 
Training  Support  requirement  of  $22  million. 

ANG  answer.  Our  O&M  budget  adequately  supports  the  force 
structure  currently  programmed  for  the  Air  National  Guard.  How- 
ever, any  non-programmatic  reductions  to  the  O&M  request  will 
impact  our  ability  to  execute  those  programs  currently  in  our  force 
structure.  Additionally,  reductions  to  the  active  Air  Force  O&M  re- 
quest can  also  impact  the  Air  National  Guard  as  some  of  their  re- 
quirements are  for  ANG  participation  in  active  missions. 

Question.  How  well  are  you  maintaining  your  armories  and  other 
facilities?  What  does  your  backlog  of  real  property  maintenance 
look  like? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard's  Backlog  of  Mainte- 
nance and  Repair  (BMAR)  will  exceed  $230  million  in  fiscal  year 
1995  at  current  levels  of  funding,  which  is  an  increase  of  $60  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1994.  The  level  of  BMAR  is  symptomatic  of  a 
much  larger  problem  in  the  Real  Property  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance (RPOM)  program  that  directly  impacts  readiness.  In  fiscal 
year  1995,  facilities  will  be  supported  at  less  than  half  the  mini- 
mum required  amount  of  $4.50  per  square  foot.  This  total  program 
shortfsdl  forces  The  Adjutants  (General  to  divert  funds  from  mainte- 
nance and  repair  to  pay  for  utilities  and  other  facility  operational 
requirements.  Facilities  are  the  infrastructure  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Many  facilities  are  totally  supported  by  the  States 
and  the  balances  are  partially  supported  by  them.  The  overall  aver- 
age age  of  our  facilities  is  33  years  and  decline  is  not  apparent 
until  they  actually  collapse.  Without  adequate  resources  to  properly 
maintain  existing  facilities,  the  Army  National  Guard  will  be  forced 
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to  request  additional  funds  from  Congress  to  construct  replacement 
facilities. 

ANG  answer.  Insufficient  Operation  &  Maintenance  (O&M) 
funds  are  being  spent  on  the  Air  National  Guard  infrastructure. 
The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  has  the  oldest  physical  plant  in  the 
Air  Force  with  an  average  age  of  over  35  years.  The  recently  com- 
pleted Commanders  Facility  Assessment  (CFA)  has  identified  a 
need  for  approximately  $245  million  in  real  Property  Maintenance 
(RPM),  The  facilities  were  rated  15  percent  unsatisfactory  and  31 
percent  degraded. 

Based  on  present  funding,  we  anticipate  the  backlog  of  real  prop- 
erty maintenance  to  increase  to  $500  million  by  the  beginning  of 
FY  1995. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM  (RCAS) 

Question.  The  1995  budget  requests  $146  million  for  continued 
development  of  the  $2.2  billion  Reserve  Component  Automation 
System.  The  Committee  has  been  working  since  1988  to  provide 
first-rate  computer  supptort  to  9,000  Army  Guard  £ind  Reserve  units 
at  4,700  locations. 

Ms.  Lee,  your  statement  indicates  that  the  Army  is  "making 
progress".  Please  elaborate. 

ASD  answer.  Fielding  of  the  RCAS  network  and  the  initial  suite 
of  hardware  and  off-the-shelf  office  automation  software  has  been 
progressing  consistent  with  the  FY  1994  fielding  schedule.  A  pro- 
gram baseline  analysis  effort  has  been  underway  within  the  Army 
for  over  a  year  to  establish  a  baseline  against  which  to  identify 
funding  and  other  adjustments  needed  to  accommodate  changes  in 
requirements,  policy  and  doctrine.  I  understand  that  this  effort  is 
nearly  complete.  As  with  any  major  automation  effort,  problems 
have  been  identified,  and  most  often,  complaints  are  heard  about 
RCAS'  E-mail.  I'm  told  these  problems  are  not  considered  "fatal" 
and  are  being  resolved.  My  biggest  concern  is  the  speed  with  which 
the  program  is  being  fielded:  we  simply  do  not  have  funding  in  the 
proper  years  to  support  the  fielding  of  RCAS  to  the  units  which 
desperately  need  it.  To  date,  790  units,  and  4547  RCAS 
workstations  have  been  fielded.  By  the  end  of  FY  1994,  1350  units 
and  7800  RCAS  workstations  are  projected  to  be  fielded  in  the 
western  region  of  the  United  States.  If  RCAS  funding  in  FY  1995 
is  supported,  fielding  to  850  more  units  and  4950  more  RCAS 
workstations  is  projected. 

Question.  How  much  has  been  invested  in  RCAS  to  date? 

ASD  answer.  By  the  end  of  FY  1994,  $739.5  million  will  have 
been  invested  in  the  RCAS  program. 

Question.  The  Congress  directed  that  this  system  be  fielded  by 
1996,  yet  your  statement  indicated  that  fielding  will  now  not  be 
completed  until  2002.  Why  has  the  system  been  stretched  out? 

ASD  answer.  The  stretching  out  of  the  RCAS  program  is  attrib- 
utable to  many  factors.  As  an  A-109  acquisition,  DoD  programming 
for  the  RCAS  was  based  on  a  notion  of  what  the  system  might  be 
and  how  much  it  would  cost  over  its  life.  Although  the  total  cost 
of  the  notional  program  was  the  same  as  the  contract  award,  the 
contractor  solution  was  substantially  different  in  the  phased  re- 
quirement of  funding.  As  a  result,  the  program's  fielding  schedule 
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has  been  adjusted  based  on  programmed  funds,  resulting  in  field- 
ing delays  beyond  original  targets.  Other  factors  which  have  de- 
layed the  program  include  the  time  needed  to  resolve  the  formal 
protest  to  the  contract  award;  the  time  expended  to  resolve  tech- 
nical problems  which,  for  the  first  time  ever,  ensured  simultaneous 
compliance  with  Federal  and  DoD  GOSIP,  POSK  and  MLS  stand- 
ards; the  time  needed  to  support  much  greater  site  preparation  and 
installation  requirements  than  originally  estimated;  and  time  need- 
ed to  support  longer  and  more  stringent  testing  of  the  RCAS  net- 
work and  software  than  originally  anticipated. 

Question.  Does  RCAS  remain  a  top  priority  to  the  Department? 

ASD  answer.  Yes,  absolutely.  The  Army's  Reserve  components 
desperately  need  this  system.  The  RCAS  will  provide  the  Army 
with  a  modem,  automated  means  for  supporting  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations and  mobilization  planning  and  execution  requirements  of 
the  Reserve  components.  The  ability  to  support  unit  administration 
through  integrated  automation  is  essential  to  unit  readiness,  and 
critical  to  the  overall  readiness  of  the  Army  Reserve  components. 
RCAS  also  will  satisfy  the  Department's  CIM  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  data  standardization,  portability  across  various  computer 
platforms,  and  reuse  of  software  throughout  DoD.  It  is  critical  that 
we  field  this  system  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  some  in  the  active 
Army  would  like  the  Congressional  legislative  restrictions  which 
have  existed  on  this  program  to  be  removed.  These  "restrictions" 
put  the  Guard  and  Reserves  in  control  of  their  own  program,  re- 
quired competition,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  obsolete  Army  com- 
puters, they  are  the  source  of  the  stability  in  what  is  still  consid- 
ered to  be  a  model  computer  acquisition  program  within  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Do  you  advocate  that  the  Committee  now  change 
the  RCAS  philosophy  which  has  apparently  worked  very  well  dur- 
ing the  past  6  weeks  by  dropping  restrictions? 

ASD  answer.  No.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  concerns  about  the 
congressional  language  regarding  RCAS,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  GFE  and  software  reuse.  In  a  declining  budget,  it 
makes  sense  to  look  for  ways  to  reduce  goals.  Current  language 
provides  for  limited  procurement  of  approved,  RCAS-compatible 
government  furnished  equipment,  which  would  provide  relief  to 
those  units  slated  for  much  later  delivery  of  RCAS  than  originally 
scheduled.  It  is  imperative  that  we  support  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  in  the  field  until  the  RCAS  is  fully  fielded.  Such  RCAS-com- 
patible equipment  could  be  utilized  by  those  units  to  satisfy  interim 
legacy  automation  needs,  while  defraying  future  costs  when  RCAS 
is  fielded  to  them.  Software  reuse  is  an  established  DOD  policy  and 
I  understand  that  requirement  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
RCAS  contract. 

Clearly,  the  restrictions  have  contributed  to  the  stability  of  this 
program,  and  have  ensured  that  the  Reserve  components  retained 
management  control  of  their  programmed  funding.  DOD's  Informa- 
tion Management  Program  requires  that  we  identify  ways  to 
streamline  and  standardize  our  automation  systems.  RCAS  em- 
bodies that  objective  across  the  Army  Reserve  components.  Once 
we  get  the  computing  infrastructure  out  to  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  with  your  committee 
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to  identify  careful  and  deliberate  ways  to  ensure  full  integration  of 
the  RCAS  into  active  Army  systems. 

Question.  Provide  for  the  record  for  1994  and  1995  by  appropria- 
tion and  project  the  funding  for  every  Army  Guard,  Reserve,  or  ac- 
tive Army  system  for  management  of  Army  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces. 

ASD  answer.  Your  question  was  forwarded  to  the  Army  and  the 
Army  Reserve  components  for  response  to  this  question.  I  have  not 
seen  the  active  Army's  input.  The  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve  reported  that,  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  they  have 
no  line  item  appropriations  which  support  the  management  of  the 
Army  Guard  and  Reserve.  They  advised,  however,  that  programs 
do  exist  to  support  day-to-day  operations,  external  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  legacy  systems  which  directly  support  centr^ized 
management.  Both  reported  that  these  represent  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  their  total  operating  budgets,  .0035  percent  for  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  .0048  percent  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

SIMULATION 

Question.  Simulation  uses  computers  and  communications  net- 
works to  provide  training  in  Ueu  of  physical  relocation  of  forces. 

Ms.  Lee,  what  is  the  status  of  the  National  Guard  training 
project  within  the  ARPA  simulation  program? 

ASD  answer.  The  National  Guard  training  program  with  ARPA 
(called  Project  SIMITAR)  is  in  its  second  full  year  of  execution  of 
the  five  year  experiment.  The  project  is  leveraging  technology  com- 
bined with  innovative  training  strategies  to  double  or  triple  train- 
ing effectiveness  of  National  Guard  units.  A  critical  mass  of  the 
technologies  will  be  fielded  by  the  end  of  FY  1994  at  which  time 
the  units  will  begin  their  new  training  strategies.  Additions  and 
modifications  to  the  program  will  be  introduced  until  experiment 
completion  to  add  depth,  explore  alternative  solutions  and  correct 
issues  arising  during  the  formative  evaluation. 

Question.  How  much  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  continue 
this  initiative,  and  is  it  fully  funded? 

ASD  answer.  As  you  know,  this  project  was  initiated  by  a  Con- 
gressional addition  in  FY  1993  and  1994.  ARPA  began  funding  to 
transition  funding  in  FY  1994  and  achieves  full  funding  in  FY 
1996.  $20  million  has  been  requested  in  FY  1995.  An  additional 
$10  million  would  be  required  in  FY  1995  to  achieve  optimal  devel- 
opment and  fielding  of  the  technologies  to  get  the  most  impact. 
Under  the  current  profile,  some  of  his  development  will  be  intro- 
duced shortly  before  the  units  to  the  National  Training  Center  and 
there  will  be  little  time  to  debug  these  products. 

Question.  Explain  how  the  Guard  units  in  Georgia  were  selected 
to  participate  in  this  program.  What  opportunities  exist  for  units 
in  other  states? 

ASD  answer.  The  project  is  being  conducted  in  quasi-experi- 
mental design,  using  two  experiment£d  brigades  and  two  control 
brigades.  The  two  experimental  brigades  include  the  48th  Mecha- 
nized Infantry  Brigade  from  Georgia  and  the  116th  Armored  Bri- 
gade from  Idaho  and  Oregon.  The  two  control  units  are  the  218th 
Mechanized  Infantry  Brigade  from  South  Carolina  and  the  155th 
Armored  Brigade  from  Mississippi.  The  Congressional  language 
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stipulated  that  National  Guard  Roundout  Brigades  be  used.  Four 
of  these  seven  brigades  are  involved.  To  obtain  valid  results  for  the 
Reserves  as  a  whole,  a  representative  sample  required  selection  cri- 
teria of  one  roundout  and  one  roundup  brigade,  one  mechanized 
and  one  armored  brigade,  and  one  single  state  and  one  multi-state 
unit.  The  48th  Brigade  was  selected  because  it  met  the  criteria  and 
was  the  only  National  Guard  combat  unit  certified  for  deplojrment 
during  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  It  also  represented  the  '^est 
case"  as  far  as  recent  readiness.  This  would  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  least  value  added  of  the  experimental  methods.  The  116th 
Brigade  offered  liberal  access  to  extensive  maneuver  areas  and 
ranges  controlled  by  the  National  Guard  for  formative  evaluations, 
and  was  the  least  experienced  (not  mobilized  during  the  Gulf  War 
and  has  never  been  to  the  National  Training  Center).  Therefore, 
the  116th  Brigade  should  let  us  determine  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion of  the  experimental  methods  to  training  effectiveness.  The  con- 
trol units,  218th  and  155th,  must  be  of  the  same  priority  and  t3rpe 
structure  to  allow  us  to  collect  comparative  data.  In  summary, 
other  states  are  participating  and  all  indications  are  that  products 
could  be  applicable  to  other  Reserve  component  and  Active  compo- 
nent units. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  the  Marine  Corps  may  be 
interested  in  joining  this  effort  to  provide  training  to  its  active 
troops.  Is  this  true,  and  if  so,  how  much  would  be  needed  to  expand 
participation  to  include  the  Marines? 

ASD  answer.  Both  the  Active  Marine  and  Reserve  Marine  head- 
quarters have  been  briefed  by  the  Project  SIMITAR  Program  Man- 
ager and  an  offer  made  to  collaborate.  However,  there  has  been  no 
active  follow-up  from  the  Marine  Corps.  Such  an  expansion  would 
be  welcomed  and  appropriate  under  ARPA.  An  initial  estimate  to 
modify  the  current  technologies  for  Marine  Corps  use  (e.g.,  amphib- 
ious scenarios),  equip  a  Marine  Brigade  and  conduct  similar  experi- 
ment is  $10  million  per  year  for  the  next  four  years  culminating 
with  a  field  rotation  to  Twenty-nine  Palms.  Many  of  the  approaches 
being  developed  as  low-cost  trainers  for  armory  use  are  similarly 
applicable  to  Marines  trying  to  train  while  afloat. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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[The  statements  of  General  Baratz,  Admiral  Hall,  General 
Berkheiser,  and  General  Closner  follow:] 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  MAX  BARATZ 


Major  General  Max  Baratz  assumed  his 
duties  as  the  Acting  Commander,  United 
States  Army  Reserve  Command  on  January  21, 
1994  and  as  Acting  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  on 
February  7.  He  has  since  been  nominated  by 
the  President  for  both  assignments.  As  Acting 
Chief,  Army  Reserve,  General  Baratz  serves  as 
the  principal  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Army  on  Reserve  matters.  As  Acting 
Commander  of  the  USARC,  he  controls  all 
Army  Reserve  forces  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Atlantic  Command. 


General  Baratz  was  born  in  Aurora, 
Illinois  on  November  11,  1934.  He  earned  an 
AB  in  political  science  and  an  ROTC 
commission  from  Syracuse  University  in  1956. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Infantry  Basic  and  the 
Engineer  Advanced  Courses.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  the  Army  War  College.  He  began 
his  active  duty  as  a  platoon  leader  with  the  3rd 
Battalion,  18th  Infantry  at  Fort  Riley.  He  also  served  as  commander  of  engineer  units  at 
the  company,  battalion,  and  brigade  levels  and  ultimately  as  the  commander  of  the 
416th  Engineer  Command.  General  Baratz  served  on  the  Army  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Committee  from  1984  to  1991  and  as  Co-Chairman  and  Chairman  from  1987  to  1991.  He 
returned  to  active  duty  during  Desert  Storm  as  Deputy  Co;iimanding  General  for  Reserve 
Affairs  at  FORSCOM  in  1990.  The  following  year  he  became  the  Deputy  Commanding 
General,  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command,  a  position  he  held  until  becoming  Acting 
Commander  this  year. 


General  Baratz's  awards  include  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  (with  two  clusters)  and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal. 


Prior  to  returning  to  active  duty.  General  Baratz  was  Executive  Vice-President  of 
Billings,  Inc.  and  a  member  of  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Carole  Ann  Bogage,  and  they  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  MAX  BARATZ 
ACTING  CHIEF,  ARMY  RESERVE 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  in  behalf  of  the 
Federal  citizen  soldiers  of  America's  Army,  the  United  States  Army  Reserve. 
This  force  represents  currently  260,000  men  and  women  serving  primarily  in 
units  and  435,000  individuals  in  our  Nation's  only  pool  of  individual  soldiers. 

As  America's  Army  restructures,  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  functions  continue  to  migrate  to  the  Army  Reserve.  The  Army 
Reserve,  a  focused  organization,  continues  to  grow  those  competencies  which 
it  can  produce  as  professional  organizations  to  provide  unit  service  support  in 
times  of  war,  other  than  war,  and  peacetime  for  the  Army.  Many  skills  can  no 
longer  be  grown  by  the  Active  component  but  are  natural  for  the  Army 
Reserve  because  they  come  as  civilian  acquired  skills  and  are  honed  over  the 
years  by  our  citizen-soldiers.  The  restructuring  of  America's  Army  has  resulted 
in  the  Army  Reserve  becoming  the  home  of  better  than  95  percent  of  the 
Army's  civil  affairs  units,  100  percent  of  its  rail  transportation,  and  60  percent 
plus  medical,  transportation  and  chemical  units,  to  mention  only  a  few  now 
residing  in  the  Army  Reserve.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Army's  reliance  on  the 
Army  Reserve  was  increased  after  positive  call-up  during  DESERT 
SHIELD/DESERT  STORM.  The  bottom  line  for  me  as  steward  of  the  Army 
Reserve  is  that  I  must  produce  ready  units,  and  particularly  ready  units  for 
high  priority  early  deployers.  The  Army  Reserve  can  and  will  meet  the 
readiness  challenge  and  has  made  great  strides  toward  this  goal. 

First  let  me  talk  about  the  good  news  and  progress  the  Army  Reserve 
has  accomplished: 

a.  Due  to  Congressional  action,  the  Army  Reserve  Command  is  a 
permanent  separate  command,  located  in  Atlanta,  GA.  In  the  past  2  years  this 
Headquarters  has  grown  into  a  viable  activity  now  commanding  all  USAR 
troop  commands  in  the  continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  (minus  SOP 
forces).  Its  pure  reserve  focus  and  growing  professional  approach  have  led  to 
those  substantive  increases  that  have  been  made  in  readiness. 
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b.  The  offsite  agreement  has  had  the  very  positive  result  of  codifying 
roles  and  missions  between  the  Army's  Reserve  components.  The  offsite 
agreement  recognizes  the  Army  Reserve  as  America's  Army's  primary  provider 
of  combat  service  support  units,  while  combat  support  units  are  split  between 
the  Army  Guard  and  the  USAR.  The  role  of  trainer  also  belongs  to  the  Army 
Reserve  as  well  as  reconstitution  of  the  Army  through  the  USAR's 
Training/Exercise  Divisions  and  large  manpower  pool  managed  at 
ARPERCEN.   Primacy  in  combat  units  belongs  to  the  Army  Guard. 

c.  The  Army  Reserve  continues  to  be  the  other  major  player  in 
restructuring  and  downsizing  to  meet  a  changing  world  order.  Although  both 
activities  are  difficult,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  they  continue  to  be  well 
managed. 

d.  One  of  the  great  success  stories  is  the  transitioning  of  military 
installations  to  the  Army  Reserve  Command  by  the  Active  Component.  This 
landmark  decision  between  the  two  components  will  save  dollars,  manpower, 
and  provide  premiere  training  areas.  This  is  a  classic  case  study  of  cooperation 
in  America's  Army. 

e.  Finally,  you  need  to  know  that  like  the  Active  component,  every  one 
of  our  soldiers  is  a  volunteer.  The  Reserve  intends  to  treat  every  soldier  with 
the  dignity  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  and  make  sure  all  understand  transition 
benefits  they  have  access  to.  Every  attempt  is  being  made  to  keep  as  many 
soldiers  as  possible,  but  those  that  must  be  separated  will  be  recognized  for 
their  contributions. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  increase  the  readiness  of  the  force,  I  need  to 
address  those  items  in  which  you  have  been  so  helpful  in  the  past  but  as  yet 
I  have  not  been  capable  of  completely  resolving. 

FULL  TIME  SUPPORT 

In  recent  years,  the  Army  Reserve  has  assumed  many  additional  early 
deployment  and  mobilization  missions,  primarily  in  the  areas  of  combat  service 
support.  These  additional  responsibilities  come  while  FTS  authorizations  and 
budgets  are  being  reduced.  During  the  Army  Reserve  downsizing  from  1991 
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through  1994,  FTS  has  been  reduced  by  2,928  personnel,  an  11.5  percent  FTS 
reduction  in  4  years. 

The  Army  Reserve  FTS  Program  level  of  support  is  currently  at  8.7  percent 
of  the  Active  Reserve  strength,  keeping  Army  Reserve  full  time  support  the 
lowest  of  all  Reserve  components.  The  1994  repeal  of  major  Active  Guard 
Reserve  (AGR)  downsizing  in  1996  and  1997  will  greatly  assist  the  Army 
Reserve  in  taking  maximum  advantage  of  full  time  support  personnel  to  sustain 
and  improve  readiness  levels  essential  to  accomplishing  all  its  tasks.  These 
personnel  are  critical  to  the  sustainment  of  readiness  and  mission 
accomplishment.  We  hope  to  avoid  unprogrammed  or  congressionally 
mandated  reductions  in  this  vital  area.  Continued  congressional  support  to 
allow  appropriate  levels  of  full  time  support  will  result  in  increased  readiness. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  reflects  an  FTS  decrease  of  602  AGR 
soldiers  and  155  military  technicians  (MILTECHs).  While  this  is  a  seemingly 
small  decrement,  in  conjunction  with  a  modest  increase  in  Department  of  the 
Army  civilians  (DACs)  and  Active  component  soldiers,  it  keeps  the  FTS  level 
for  the  Army  Reserve  at  nine  percent.  FTS  is  a  key  factor  in  Army  Reserve 
unit  readiness.  Of  the  four  categories  of  FTS  (Active  component,  AGR, 
MILTECHs  and  DACs)  AGRs  and  MILTECHs  offer  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  improve  and  maintain  unit  readiness. 

ARMY  RESERVE  IN  TRANSITION 

The  process  of  transition  is  primarily  a  function  that  affects  personnel, 
structure,  and  facilities,  the  most  important  being  personnel.  The  process  of 
transition  has  been  driven  by  two  major  actions:  normal  downsizing  and  the 
December  3,  1993  off-site  agreement.  The  three  main  parts  of  the  agreement 
result  in  (1)  an  end  strength  of  208,000  for  the  Army  Reserve  by  fiscal  year 
1999;  (2)  a  migration  of  aviation  units  from  the  Army  Reserve  to  the  Army 
National  Guard;  and  (3)  a  swap  of  units  between  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Army  Reserve  that  realigns  Reserve  Component  roles  and  missions. 
The  agreement,  when  viewed  in  pieces,  has  caused  some  consternation  within 
the.  components  of  the  Army  but,  when  viewed  as  an  entity,  clearly  makes 
strong  contributions  to  America's  Army. 
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The  Army  Reserve  is  dedicated  to  making  the  goals  of  the  off-site 
agreement  become  reality  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Special  Forces  piece  of  the 
swap  has  already  been  implemented,  and  other  key  provisions  will  be 
implemented  in  fiscal  year  1995.  As  with  all  structure  movement  in  the 
Reserve  components,  there  are  always  related  costs  both  in  dollars  and  short 
term  readiness.  Nevertheless,  short  term  investment  leads  to  long  term 
enhancement. 

The  key  to  maintaining  readiness  during  transition  is  to  not  let  resourcing 
drop  below  requested  levels.  As  fixed  costs  rise  and  dollars  habitually  utilized 
for  training  OPTEMPO  decrease,  the  Army  Reserve's  ability  to  school-train 
soldiers,  provide  adequate  periods  of  time  for  overseas  deployment  training, 
develop  training  management  at  the  Army  Reserve  centers  and  execute  local 
community  training  opportunities  decreases  significantly. 

As  the  Army  Reserve  positions  itself  to  provide  everyday  support  as  well 
as  mobilization  support  to  America's  Army,  its  structure  changes  could  appear 
catastrophic  if  viewed  alone  and  out  of  context.  When  you  look  at  a  separate 
congressional  district  or  a  particular  region  of  the  country  in  a  particular  year, 
personnel  losses  may  look  disproportionate;  however,  when  they  are  viewed  as 
part  of  a  multi-year  plan,  they  then  make  sense.  The  Army  Reserve  has  made, 
and  will  continue  to  make,  every  effort  to  create  an  evenly  proportioned 
transition  program. 

Finally,  unlike  any  other  component  of  the  Army,  the  Army  Reserve 
maintains  a  soldier  account  that  provides  individuals  who  possess  unique 
professional  skills  (i.e.,  a  large  portion  of  this  account  is  comprised  of  medical 
professionals)  for  use  by  America's  Army  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  This 
account,  called  the  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  Program  and  currently 
managed  by  the  Army  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (ARPERCEN),  is  calculated 
as  part  of  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  Reserve  (inside  the  Army  Reserve's 
authorized  Selected  Reserve  end  strength).  As  structure  evolves,  the  Reserve 
will  revisit  this  account  to  determine  the  proper  method  of  accounting. 
Should  a  change  be  dictated  by  evolving  events,  legislation  could  become 
necessary. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  make  a  seamless  transition  while  maintaining 
readiness.  The  Army  Reserve  remains  confident  that  it  will  emerge  as  an  even 
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more  vibrant  force  and  full  partner  in  America's  Army.  The  specialized 
professional  skills  of  our  Army  Reserve  combat  service  support  units  give  it  the 
opportunity  to  provide  unique  support  to  both  the  Active  component  and  the 
National  Guard. 

RESOURCING  READINESS 

The  Army  Reserve  is  committed  to  working  within  the  budget  presented 
by  the  Army.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Army  Reserve  downsizes  within  the 
congressionally  mandated  restraints  (20,000  soldiers  in  1994  and  18,000  in 
1995),  you  need  to  be  aware  that  limitations  on  training  dollars  have  forced  the 
USAR  into  tiered  readiness.  Dollars  first  go  to  high  priority  units  -  readiness 
is  the  goal,  but  adequate  dollars  remains  the  substantive  problem.  What 
appears  to  be  growth  in  dollars  in  1995  needs  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  is: 
(1)  funding  of  transition  benefits  and  (2)  normal  cost  increases  in  managing  the 
forces.   Units  on  the  lower  tiers  will  show  a  degradation  of  readiness. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve 
(OMAR)  budget  request  is  for  $1.3  billion.  This  is  an  increase  of  $178  million 
from  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1994  but  is  not  real  growth;  it 
includes  $91  million  transferred  from  the  Active  Army  to  fund  operations  of 
four  Army  installations  transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve.  In  addition,  the 
fiscal  year  1995  request  minimally  funds  facility  maintenance,  equipment 
maintenance,  operating  tempo  (fuel  and  repair  parts),  and  supply  purchases. 
The  effect  of  reduced  ground  and  air  OPTEMPO  funds  directly  impacts  our 
ability  to  maintain  our  unit  readiness. 

Last  year  OMAR  funding  was  reduced  a  net  $20  million  based  on  an 
inflexible  formula  directly  related  to  reductions  in  end  strength  and  force 
structure.  Unfortunately,  the  reductions  in  our  strength  cannot,  in  reality, 
correlate  to  OMAR  reductions  of  this  magnitude  because  many  areas,  such  as 
base  operations  and  environmental  costs,  are  not  predicated  upon  troop 
strength.  OMAR  costs  simply  do  not  go  down  in  a  linear  fashion  based  solely 
on  troop  strengths.  While  end  strength  and  force  structure  are  coming  down, 
the  associated  infrastructure  is  not  transferred  to  other  military  or 
governmental  entities,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  at  the  same  rate.  Hence,  the 
costs  for  the  facilities  required  for  Reserve  soldiers  and  their  new  mission 
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requirements  will  continue  to  consume  a  disproportionate  number  of  OMAR 
dollars. 

ACCESS  TO  THE  ARMY  RESERVE 

The  Army  Reserve  strongly  supports  a  change  in  the  Presidential 
Selected  Reserve  Call-up  (PSRC)  and  increase  in  the  call  up  period  from 
90/90  days  to  180/180  days.  Further  access  to  the  Army  Reserve  for  domestic 
assistance  activities  would  provide  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Access  to  units  and  individuals  of  the  Army  Reserve  short  of  a 
Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call-up  (PSRC)  has  become  increasingly  critical. 
Several  examples  of  the  access  dilemma  occurred  during  last  summer's  floods 
in  the  Midwest,  the  mud  slides  and  fires  in  California,  the  Los  Angeles 
earthquake,  and  recent  severe  winter  weather  in  the  East. 

EQUIPPING  AND  SUSTAINING 

The  Army  Reserve  inventory  of  mission  essential  equipment  (pacing  and 
primary  items)  is  66  percent  of  its  wartime  requirement  stated  in  dollars  as  of 
February  28,  1994.  Conversely,  the  equipment  shortage  is  approximately  $2.0 
billion.  The  Army  Reserve's  mix  of  old  and  new  equipment  provides 
significant  challenges  to  its  mobility  capability.  Ultimately,  any  combat 
multiplier  achieved  by  modernizing  equipment  is  adversely  affected  by  the 
increased  requirements  of  sustaining  multiple  models  of  equipment  within  the 
force. 

Modernization  of  Army  Reserve  equipment  is  accomplished  through 
three  avenues:  Army  procurement.  Reserve  procurement  (the  Dedicated 
Procurement  Program,  via  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment 
Appropriation  (NGREA))  and  redistribution.  The  Active  Component  has 
been  proactive  in  realignment  of  equipment  due  to  their  downsizing.  The 
problem  lies  in  the  very  uniqueness  and  viability  of  unit  combat  service  support 
capability  of  the  USAR.  Far  fewer  combat  service  support  units  already  exist 
in  the  Active  Army  so  there  will  never  be  a  large  cascading  of  types  of 
equipment  that  the  USAR  needs.  Since  many  specialty  units  exist  only  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  no  large  procurement  programs  have  opened  in  recent  years. 
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One  of  the  Army  Reserve's  most  critical  equipping  problems  is  the  lack 
of  modern  test,  measurement,  and  diagnostic  equipment  (TMDE)  in  combat 
service  support  units,  particularly  maintenance  companies  tasked  to  support 
active  component  combat  units.  Without  the  proper  diagnostic  tools  designed 
to  support  modern  combat  systems,  maintenance  companies  cannot  train  or 
perform  up  to  their  full  potential  in  either  peacetime  or  wartime. 

Other  critical  problems  include  Army  Reserve  units  equipped  with  older 
series  of  tactical  radios  that  cannot  communicate  effectively  with  the  newer 
single  channel  ground  and  airborne  radio  system  (SINCGARS)  family  of 
radios.  Current  Army  procurement  plans  do  call  for  full  fielding  of 
SINCGARS  throughout  all  components  of  the  Army  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Additional  communications-electronics  incompatibility  problems 
include  older  troposcanner  communications  equipment  and  obsolescent 
automatic  switchboard  equipment. 

The  Army  Reserve  has  large  numbers  of  older  model  five-ton  cargo 
trucks  and  tractors.  These  older  model  trucks  do  not  have  the  tactical  mobility 
of  newer  model  trucks;  this  mix  of  old  and  new  places  an  additional  support 
burden  on  deployed  forces.  Some  special-purpose  trucks,  such  as  engineer 
bridge  transporters  and  dump  trucks,  require  some  form  of  upgrade  to 
maintain  their  effectiveness.  In  this  case  ~  like  in  other  instances  where  the 
Army  Reserve's  unique  or  over-aged  assets  are  fighting  with  higher-priority 
combat  and  weapon  systems  for  declining  procurement  dollars  -  we  will 
continue  to  develop  innovative  ways  (like  specialized  depot  maintenance  repair 
and  return  or  extended  service  programs)  to  maintain  the  equipment  that  is  so 
critical  to  our  core  competencies,  but  overaged  equipment  and  systems  can 
only  be  upgraded  so  many  times. 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

A  modern  force  of  over  200,000  soldiers  can  be  best  managed  by  the 
latest  technology.  The  Army  Reserve  eagerly  awaits  fielding  of  the  Reserve 
Component  Automation  System  (RCAS)  as  our  future  program.  To  date,  the 
RCAS  Program  Management  Office  has  fielded  hardware  and  commercial  off- 
the-shelf  software  to  approximately  300  Army  Reserve  units  on  the  West  coast 
to  include  elements  of  the  63d  and  124th  Army  Reserve  Commands  and  the 
311th  Corps  Support  Command. 
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SUMMARY 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  steward  of  the  Army  Reserve,  I  greatly  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  testify.  A  transition  of  this  magnitude  is  always  difficult, 
but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Army  Reserve  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
readiness  of  its  first  to  fight  units  as  part  of  America's  Army.  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  had  not  surfaced  the  problems  associated  with  this  transition 
period.  I  have  tried  to  layout  that  America's  Federal  citizen-soldiers  are  an  all- 
involved  force  and  who  are  truly  twice  the  citizen.  The  last  comment  I  would 
desire  to  make  is  that,  with  the  end  strength  at  575,000  for  the  two  Reserve 
components,  of  which  208,000  is  the  Army  Reserve,  this  is  as  low  as  we  can  go 
without  putting  the  country  and  the  Army  in  harm's  way.  I  foresee  only  a 
better  future  for  the  Army  Reserve  and  America's  Army.   Thank  you. 
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Rear  Admiral 


Thomas  F.Hall,  USN 

Chief  of  Na  val  Reserve, 
Commander,  Naval  Reserve  Force, 
and  Director,  Naval  Reserve 


Chronology  of  key  former  assigrunenis: 

— Commander,  Iceland  Defense  Force/Fleet  Air 

Keflavik 
— Depuiy  Director,  Naval  Reserve 
— Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Air  Station  Bermuda 

and  Bermuda  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Sector 
—Chief  of  Staff,  Fleet  Air  Keflavik 
— Commanding  Officer,  VP-8 


A  native  of  Bamsdall,  Oklahoma,  Rear  Admiral  Hall  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
1963  and  was  designated  a  naval  aviator  in  1964.  He  holds  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Public 
Personnel  Management  from  George  Washington  University  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  War 
College  and  the  National  War  College.  He  was  selected  to  flag  rank  in  1988  and  in  August  of 
1991  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  (Upper  HalQ. 

Rear  Admiral  Hall  brings  to  the  Naval  Reserve  a  leadership  style  and  focus  developed  through 
combat,  fleet  and  staff  assignments  around  the  world.  His  assignments  include  command  of 
Patrol  Squadron  EIGHT  (VP-8),  Naval  Air  Station  Bermuda,  Fleet  Air  Keflavik  and  the  Iceland 
Defense  Force.  He  has  also  served  tours  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Strategic  Studies 
Group  and  Head  of  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  Development  Section  as  well  as 
several  assignments  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Among  his  awards  are  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  (two  awards). 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation,  and  various  unit  and  campaign 
awards.  In  July  1992,  RADM  Hall  was  awarded  the  Icelandic  Order  of  the  Falcon,  Commander's 
Cross  with  Star,  by  the  President  of  Iceland. 

Rear  Admiral  Hall  is  married  to  the  former  Barbara  Ann  Norman  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  They 
have  one  son,  Thomas  David. 
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1994  POSTURE  STATEMENT 

RADM  TH0N4AS  F.  HALL,  USN 

CfflEF  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE 

Shaping  the  Naval  Reserve  Within  the  Total  Force 


The  Naval  Reserve  is  moving  forward  rapidly,  changing  across  a  broad  spectrum  to  better 
fulfill  its  increasing  number  of  missions,  while  using  scarce  resources  to  best  advantage.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  Total  Force,  we  continue  to  support  our  nation  and  its  Navy  with  our  best 
efforts  to  maintain  excellence  even  as  we  "rightsize"  the  Force. 

More  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history,  the  Naval  Reserve  today  possesses  fleet 
compatible,  state-of-the-art  equipment.  We  are  aggressively  using  it  to  provide  both  training  for 
mobilization  and  invaluable  peacetime  support  for  the  active  forces—requiring  significant 
modifications  in  our  missions,  the  way  we  are  structured,  and  how  we  train. 

There  has  not  been  a  period  since  immediately  following  World  War  II  during  which 
America's  armed  forces  have  been  faced  with  such  revolutionary  changes-geopolitical, 
technological,  and  social.  We  have  used  the  challenges  created  by  the  unprecedented  changes  in 
the  world's  political  climate,  and  declining  defense  budgets,  as  catalysts  and  opportunities  to 
create  the  flexible  and  more  capable  Naval  Reserve  Force  our  country  needs. 

The  Navy  continues  to  implement  its  greatest  restructuring  in  decades.  Our  efforts  to 
"rightsize"  are  being  taken  to  ensure  our  ability  to  implement  the  "...From  the  Sea"  strategy.  The 
Naval  Reserve  Force  fiilfills  many  vital  roles  in  that  strategy,  many  of  them  new  or  expanded 
over  previous  years.  Our  challenge  is  to  reshape  the  Naval  Reserve  to  ensure  it  is  properly 
configured  to  perform  these  new  roles  and  missions.  However,  "rightsized"  means  more  than 
simple  numbers.  It  requires  determination  of  the  right  types  of  ships,  airplanes,  equipment,  and 
systems.  It  also  means  finding,  training,  and  retaining,  the  right  people  to  operate  the  equipment 
and  perform  the  mission.  The  Bottom  Up  Review  (BUR)  continues  to  transfer  greater  reliance  to 
the  Reserve  Components.  The  Navy  continues  to  examine  its  roles  and  missions  with  the 
intention  of  assigning  the  most  appropriate  to  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  Navy  is  programming  reductions  in  Naval  Reserve  end  strength  in  an  orderly  and 
measured  manner  while  shedding  excess  capacity  no  longer  required  by  the  changed 
international  environment.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  committed  to  making  these  reductions  with 
minimum  turbulence  to  the  lives  and  careers  of  our  outstanding  citizen  sailors.  In  order  that 
these  reductions  have  the  least  impact  on  currently  drilling  Selected  Reservists,  two  force 
shaping  tools  are  being  employed. 
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The  first  is  to  allow  normal  attrition  to  take  place.  In  a  Force  where  approximately 
twenty-five  percent  (25%)  of  Naval  Reservists  leave  the  Naval  Reserve  in  an  average  year, 
attrition  is  a  relatively  painless  method  of  reducing  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  second  method  of  tailoring  the  reductions  with  minimal  consequences  on  presently 
drilling  Reservists  is  to  reduce  overall  accessions  while  using  available  recruiting  quotas  to  shape 
and  balance  the  Force.  We  are  also  using  this  more  selective  recruiting  approach  as  an 
opportunity  to  continue  to  improve  the  quality  of  new  recruits.  Where  ships,  squadrons  and  units 
are,  in  fact,  decommissioned  or  disestablished,  every  effort  is  made  to  transfer  those  incumbent 
drilling  Naval  Reservists  into  other  remaining  vacant  positions  in  other  units,  first  at  the  same 
center  or  base  and  next  in  other  locations. 

Other  major  considerations  attendant  to  these  reductions  include  the  demographic 
distribution  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  the  desired  infrastructure  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
Future  Years  Defense  Plan  (FYDP).  The  goal  of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  to  "rightsize"  the  force 
while  ensuring  the  presence  of  at  least  one  Naval  Reserve  facility  in  each  and  every  State  in  order 
to  give  every  one  of  these  patriots  the  opportunity  to  serve  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their 
home  area.  All  of  these  Naval  Reserve  Centers  and  Air  Sites  are  evaluated  in  light  of  their 
proximity  to  major  population  centers  in  order  to  provide  both  the  greatest  pool  of  trained 
personnel  for  the  Reserve  and  also  to  afford  drilling  Naval  Reservists  the  convenience  and 
incentive  of  short  travel  times. 

The  Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve  believe  that  we  are  reshaping  our  Reserve  Force  in  such 
a  positive  manner  that  while  there  may  have  been  some  natural  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Reservists 
at  the  outset  of  these  announced  reductions,  it  has  largely  been  alleviated  through  aggressive 
Reserve  Force  management,  extensive  communications  between  and  within  all  levels  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  and  caring  and  constructive  personnel  policies.  The  existence  of  generous 
Reserve  Transition  Benefits  thoughtfiilly  supported  by  the  Congress  has  also  played  a  large  part 
in  allaying  the  natural  concerns  of  our  citizen  sailors. 

Total  Force 

The  Navy  is  reassessing  the  usefulness  of  all  its  forces  for  littoral  and  expeditionary 
warfare.  All  of  its  plans  are  designed  to  link  the  strengths  of  our  Reservists  even  more  closely 
with  the  Active  Forces  to  create  a  more  effective  Total  Force. 

The  Naval  Reserve  is  being  assigned  increasingly  relevant  peacetime,  crisis  and 
contingency  missions  and  responsibilities.  We  continue  to  make  significant  progress  in 
upgrading  our  combat  capabilities.  The  contributions  that  the  Naval  Reserve  made  during  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  and  in  countless  humanitarian  operations  since,  further  confirm  the  success 
that  we  have  had  in  developing  the  full  potential  of  the.  Naval  Reserve  Force-from  simply  a 
mobilization  asset  to  both  a  mobilization  asset  and  direct  support  of  fleet  requirements. 
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Many  steps  have  been  taken  to  tailor  our  already  high  state  of  readiness  to  provide  even 
greater  flexibility  in  planning  and  resource  allocation.  In  addition  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
maintaining  mobilization  readiness,  the  active  forces  require  increased  levels  of  real-time 
peacetime  support  from  the  Naval  Reserve.  This  reality  challenges  the  Naval  Reserve  to  alter  its 
management  policies  and  procedures  to  provide  more  economy,  flexibility  and  synergy. 

We  see  several  important  trends  developing  that  will  affect  current  and  future  decisions 
by  the  Navy  and  the  Congress.  First,  the  Naval  Reserve  will  continue  to  absorb  more 
responsibility  for  certain  missions  and  roles  from  our  shrinking  active  Navy  forces.  This  process 
will  continue  throughout  the  1990s.  It  will  require  that  all  of  us  continually  reassess  our 
priorities,  our  missions,  our  structvire,  and  our  resources.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  is 
enthusiastically  supporting  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  in  producing 
the  Congressionally  directed  study  of  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Second,  as  the  recent  past  has  shown,  we  can  expect  the  Naval  Reserve  to  be  used  even 
more  frequently  during  crisis  response  and  humaiutarian  operations.  Our  planning  and  training  is 
strongly  based  on  this  expectation.  We  will  be  ready  for  whatever  missions  we  are  asked  to 
perform. 

Manpower  Adjustments 

While  implementing  changes  throughout  the  Naval  Reserve,  we  are  keeping  in  mind  the 
lessons  learned  during  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  We  are  not  making  changes  for  change  sake. 
We  are  changing  where  it  makes  sense  and  adds  value. 

For  example,  today,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  using  a  Total  Force  scenario  that 
incorporates  and  recognizes  Reservists  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Navy's  response  to  contingency 
situations,  in  such  operations  as:  Desert  Storm,  Provide  Hope,  and  the  naval  embargo  of  Haiti. 
Additionally,  the  Naval  Reserve  has  rendered  assistance  in  domestic  emergencies  such  as  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  the  Oakland  fire  in  California,  Hurricanes  Hugo  and  Andrew,  the  1 993 
Mid- West  floods,  and  most  recently,  the  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  welcomed  an  expanding  role  within  the  Total  Force.  While 
adjustments  are  constantly  being  made  to  reflect  changing  defense  needs,  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
plarming  to  increase  its  percentage  of  the  Total  Force  manpower  over  the  period  of  the  Future 
Years  Defense  Plan  (FYDP).  Manpower  within  the  Naval  Reserve  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
Navy  is  expected  to  commence  increasing  from  about  18  percent  of  the  Navy's  total  manpower  in 
1995  at  100,710  strong  to  approximately  20  percent  at  the  end  of  the  FYDP.  Meanwhile,  the 
Naval  Reserve's  budget  constitutes  approximately  3.4  percent  of  the  Navy's  total  budget 
authority.  The  Naval  Reserve  continues  to  be  an  extremely  good  investment  for  the  American 
people. 
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Flexible  Readiness,  Flexible  Drilling,  Peacetime  Support 

Mobilization  readiness  remains  the  primary  objective  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Three  new 
initiatives  have  been  introduced  to  the  Naval  Reserve  to  complement  traditional  Mobilization 
Training:  Flexible  Readiness,  Flexible  Drilling  and  Peacetime  Support. 

New  and  different  missions  mean  that  mobilization  requirements  may  differ  greatly  from 
unit  to  unit,  or  command  to  conunand  within  the  Naval  Reserve.  Mobilization  within  72  hours 
may  be  needed  by  some  units.  Others  may  not  be  needed  as  quickly.  Flexible  Readiness  takes 
these  differences  into  account,  and  concentrates  Naval  Reserve  resources  on  those  units  likely  to 
be  needed  first.  Lead  times  have  been  calculated  for  units  likely  to  be  required  later.  These  units 
can  and  will  be  maintained  at  slightly  lower  levels  of  readiness.  This  approach  to  flexible 
readiness  is  providing  greater  flexibility  in  military  planning  and  allowing  the  conversion  of 
some  mobilization  training  time  to  be  directly  applied  in  support  of  fleet  requirements. 

Training  time  must  be  optimized.  This  is  best  accomplished  through  another  approach- 
Flexible  Drilling—which  enables  Naval  Reservists  to  most  effectively  and  efficiently  organize 
their  drill  schedules.  The  range  of  the  flexible  drilling  policy  extends  from  the  option  of 
completing  most  training  requirements  in  concentrated  blocks  of  time  usually  in  direct  support  of 
their  gaining  commands,  to  the  more  typical  one  weekend  a  month,  to  highly  segmented  portions 
of  drills  designed  to  optimize  highly  specialized  team  efforts.  Flexible  Drilling  enables  the 
Naval  Reserve  to  more  effectively  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  gaining  command. 

A  relatively  new  focus  for  the  Naval  Reserve  is  Peacetime  Support.  In  many  new  ways, 
the  Naval  Reserve  now  directly  augments  the  fleet,  fulfilling  vital  operational  requirements. 
While  many  Naval  Reserve  units  have  long  served  in  this  role  and  in  recognition  of  the  synergy 
achievable  when  integrating  Naval  Reservists  into  fleet  activities,  the  new  policy  expands  and 
formalizes  the  Naval  Reserve's  long-standing  tradition  of  service  to  the  fleet.  As  active  forces 
are  reduced,  Naval  Reserve  Peacetime  Support  becomes  increasingly  important  to  the  Navy's 
ability  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

An  example  of  the  changes  that  we  have  implemented  is  the  alignment  of  Reserve 
Construction  Battalions  (Seabees)  under  the  direct  operational  control  and  responsibility  of  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets.  By  employing  flexible  drilling,  15,000 
Reserve  Seabees  are  able  to  complete  construction  projects  more  expeditiously  and  economically 
in  direct  support  of  the  warfighting  Commanders-in-Chief 

Fewer  active  forces  are  available  to  meet  operational  requirements  around  the  world, 
making  the  Naval  Reserve's  role  increasingly  important  in  today's  Total  Force.  Naval  Reserve 
personnel  now  augment  operations  throughout  virtually  the  entire  range  of  Navy  component 
organizations,  including  ships,  squadrons,  and  fleet  and  shore  staffs. 
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Base  Closures  and  Realignments 

This  past  year  we  finalized  plans  to  implement  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
1993  round  of  Base  Closures.  Among  the  facilities  that  will  be  closed  are:  two  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tions/Facilities; three  Naval  Air  Reserve  air  sites;  three  Readiness  Commands,  and  thirty-four 
Reserve  Centers.  These  closures  reflect  our  efforts  to  reduce  excess  infrastructure  capacity. 

The  Base  Closure  process,  however,  provided  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  joint  reserve 
base  at  Carswell  AFB.  Reserve  assets  from  NAS  Dallas  and  other  reserve  sites  will  be 
consolidated,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  will  serve  as  host  of  the  facility. 

Special  Contributions  to  National  Defense 

Today's  Naval  Reserve  Force  complements  the  active  Navy,  and  reflects  a  counterpart  for 
nearly  every  mission  found  in  the  active  fleet.  In  addition,  the  Reserve  performs  other  duties  and 
fiilfills  other  responsibilities  not  found  in  the  active  force.  Some  of  them  are  only  needed  during 
a  national  emergency  and  they  range  from  port  security  units  to  combat  search  and  rescue 
helicopter  squadrons. 

Highlights  of  Naval  Reserve  activities,  improvements,  and  special  contributions  to  National 
Defense  during  FY  1993  included: 

0    Using  highly  experienced  Naval  Reserve  pilots  to  train  active  duty  and  Reserve  aviators.  The 
Reserve  aviators  serve  as  flight  instructors  and  adversary  air  forces  in  mock  battles,  and  cur- 
rently contribute  47  percent  of  the  total  Navy's  adversary  squadrons. 

0    USS  BOULDER  (LST-1 1 90)  conducted  GREAT  LAKES  CRUISE  93.  This  four  month 
cruise  supported  the  Navy's  recruiting  effort  in  Mid-America.  The  BOULDER  conducted 
twelve  port  visits  and  hosted  over  1 00,000  visitors. 

0    Currently  provides  98%  of  electronic  simulation  to  battle  group  commanders  for  work-up 
training  prior  to  deployment.  Additionally,  orange  air  requirements  are  provided  to  challenge 
carrier-based  air  crews  to  defend  the  battle  group. 

0    Naval  Reserve  Mobile  Inshore  Undersea  Warfare  (MIUW)  units  participated  in  numerous 
exercises  and  operations.  The  exercises  included  Amphibious  Warfare  and  Port 
Security /Harbor  Defense  exercises  in  a  variety  of  locations,  including  Puerto  Rico,  Turkey, 
Sardinia  and  in  the  continental  United  States.  The  MIUW  units  also  assisted  in  joint  task 
force  countemarcotics  operations  along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  by  conducting 
surveillance  of  suspected  trafficking  areas. 
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Using  Reserve  helicopter  squadrons  to  support  local  search  and  rescue  efforts,  special  warfare 
support  and  other  services,  including  flight  operations  on  aircraft  carriers  and  logistics 
support  to  the  fleet.  A  Helicopter  Combat  Support  (Special)  Squadron  Four  (HCS-4) 
detachment  completed  a  first  ever  full  six  month  deployment  aboard  the  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  Adriatic  and  Eastern  Mediterranean  Seas  as  a  part  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  States  Atlantic  Command's  (USACOM)  "adaptive  force  package"  concept  in  support 
of  United  Nation's  (UN)  operations  in  the  Balkans  and  Operation  DENY  FLIGHT. 

Furnishing  same-day  surgery  and  routine  patient  care  at  military  medical  and  dental  facilities. 
Additional  health  care  is  provided  through  this  arrangement,  and  professional  skills  are 
maintained.  In  just  one  case  last  year,  nearly  600  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  Corpsmen 
provided  8,000  hours  of  peacetime  support  each  month  to  Balboa  Naval  Hospital  in  San 
Diego,  a  significant  resource  in  our  on-going  efforts  to  cut  rising  medical  costs.  As  a  result 
of  an  FY  1 993  Naval  Reserve  initiative  at  Navjil  Training  Command,  Orlando,  nearly  three 
thousand  Selected  Reserve  mandays  of  supplementary  dental  care  were  provided  to  recruits 
on  weekends  in  order  to  ensure  that  graduates  of  recruit  training  were  dentally  ready  when 
they  reported  to  their  first  operational  commands. 

Providing  environmental  expertise,  another  area  in  which  Naval  Reservists  have  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  to  help  meet  the  demands  for  this  specialty  in  the  wake  of  base 
closures. 

Assisting  the  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  European  Command  (EUCOM)  to  establish  contact 
and  institute  confidence  building  measures  with  former  Soviet  bloc  countries  through  a 
military-to-military  program.  Over  694  Selected  Reserve  mandays  and  1 80  TAR  mandays 
were  performed  in  support  of  such  countries  as  Poland  and  Romania. 

Using  Reserve  Construction  Battalions  to  perform  maintenance  of  U.S.  and  overseas  Navy 
facilities  that  often  face  delays  because  of  work  backlogs  and  budget  shortfalls.  Naval 
Reserve  Seabees  conducted  Nation  Building,  humanitarian  and  DoD  construction  projects  in 
three  overseas  locations. 

Providing  all  of  the  Navy's  organic  airlift  capability  using  Naval  Reserve  C-9,  C-1 30  and 
C-20  squadrons.  Naval  Air  Reserve  logistics  squadrons  maintain  permanent  detachments  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific  Theaters  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  Commanders-in- 
Chief  worldwide. 

Naval  Reserve  Cargo  Handlers  supported  DoD  on-load  and  off-load  operations  and  exercises 
around  the  world.  In  the  Forward  Logistics  Site  in  Fujairah,  United  Arab  Emirates,  they 
provided  on  detachment  continuously  for  over  one  year.  Additionally,  they  provided  support 
to  Guam,  Italy,  Korea,  Puerto  Rico  and  to  Operation  Deep  Freeze  in  Antarctica  for  periods  of 
up  to  one  month  by  rotating  detachments  and  units. 
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Counternarcotics  and  Campaign  Drug  Free 

The  Naval  Reserve  is  heavily  involved  in  the  Navy's  effort  to  reduce  the  nation's  drug 
abuse  problem.  The  Naval  Reserve  continues  to  provide  fully-integrated  operational  support  to 
the  Navy's  counter-narcotics  effort.  Naval  Reserve  ships  routinely  provide  approximately  22 
percent  of  the  total  surface  effort  (797  steaming  days)  in  Fiscal  Year  1993.  Naval  Reserve 
aviation  squadrons  provided  approximately  six  percent  of  the  total  air  effort  (4,155  flight  hours) 
in  these  joint  task  force  operations. 

A  national  Naval  Reserve  initiative  strongly  supported  by  individual  Naval  Reservists  is 
the  CNO  flagship  community  service  program,  "Campaign  Drug  Free."  This  program  sends 
volunteer  Naval  Reservists  in  uniform  into  schools  as  role  models  to  emphasize  the  benefits  of 
living  drug  fi-ee  as  a  complement  to  existing  drug  education  programs.  "If  you  want  to  be  a 
success,  don't  use  drugs,"  is  the  message  Campaign  Drug  Free  volunteers  have  carried  to 
approximately  40,000  young  people  through  presentations  given  in  communities  across  the 
nation. 

Naval  Surface  Reserve  Force  Structure 

The  numbers  and  types  of  ships  in  the  Naval  Surface  Reserve  Force  will  change  based  on 
changes  to  and  within  the  active  fleet.  From  a  Naval  Surface  Force  high  of  223  combat  ships  in 
1987,  the  Navy  now  plans  for  a  force  of  between  120  and  126  active  and  Reserve  surface 
combatants.  The  Navy  has  accelerated  retirement  of  many  surface  ships  as  it  restructures  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  selectively  modernizing  and  recapitalizing  its  surface  forces. 

The  Naval  Surface  Reserve  Force  is  implementing  major  restructuring  in  1994  and  1995. 
Naval  Surface  Group  Six  will  be  disestabUshed.  Seventeen  ships  will  be  decommissioned, 
resulting  in  a  decline  in  the  number  of  ships  in  the  Naval  Surface  Reserve  Force  from  33  in  1993 
to  16  in  1994.  Plans  call  for  decommissioning  five  Minesweepers  (MSO),  eight  Frigate  trainers 
(FFT),  two  Landing  Ship  Tank  (LSTs),  and  two  salvage  ships  (ARS). 

In  the  future,  however,  the  number  and  mission  readiness  of  ships  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
will  increase.  The  delivery  of  new  Avenger  and  Osprey  mine  countermeasures  ships  into  the 
Naval  Reserve  will  provide  significant  improvements  to  our  mine  countermeasures  capabilities. 
The  first  of  eleven  Mine  Hunters  Coastal  (MHC)  will  join  the  fleet  in  FY  1995.  Four  mine 
warfare  ships  (MCM)  are  scheduled  for  the  Naval  Reserve:  two  Mine  Countermeasures  ships  in 
FY  1995,  and  two  more  in  FY  1996.  In  addition,  the  USS  Inchon  will  be  converted  into  a  Mine 
Countermeasures  Control  Ship  (MCS)  in  FY  1995  and  be  operational  in  the  Naval  Surface 
Reserve  Force  in  FY  1996. 
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Naval  Reserve  frigates  are  fully  integrated  into  fleet  operations,  and  they  simultaneously 
continue  to  effectively  train  Reservists.  For  example,  the  crews  of  the  16  Perry-class  guided 
missile  frigates  (FFG-7s),  seamlessly  blend  both  active  Navy  and  Reserve  personnel  on  board. 
Other  Surface  Reserve  Force  units  train  and  qualify  members  for  duty  aboard  other  classes  of 
ships.  In  addition  to  integrated  fleet  operations.  Surface  Reserve  Force  ships  conduct  counter- 
narcotics  operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  participate  in  fleet  exercises  and  limited  deployments. 

Naval  Air  Reserve  Force  Structure 

As  a  result  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Force  will  be  reduced  by 
one  carrier  airwing  in  FY  1995.  Other  aviation  squadrons  will  be  decommissioned  as  well, 
bringing  the  total  of  Naval  Air  Reserve  aviation  squadrons  to  35  by  the  end  of  FY-95,  down  from 
51  in  1993. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pointed  out  in  his  1994  Posture  Statement,  every  President 
since  sea  based  aviation  was  developed  has  called  for  combat  ready  carriers  in  times  of  crisis. 
The  Navy  is  sizing  its  force  to  be  there,  trained  and  ready,  when  called.  Our  planned  force  of 
twelve  aircraft  carriers  includes  one  Operational  Reserve  Carrier,  along  with  ten  active  and  one 
Naval  Air  Reserve  carrier  air  wings. 

A  significantly  expanded  commitment  over  the  past,  the  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV-67) 
is  slated  to  be  the  Operational  Reserve  Aircraft  Carrier  for  the  one  remaining  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  reserve  composite  air  wing.  In  addition,  we  expect  that  the  Kennedy  and  the  Mine 
Countermeasures  Command  ship,  USS  Inchon,  will  be  opened  to  women  in  FY  1 995  and  FY 
1996,  respectively.  The  Operational  Reserve  Carrier  will  be  manned  by  80  percent  USN,  10 
percent  USNR  (TAR),  and  10  percent  USNR  (Selected  Reserve). 

Currently,  two  Reserve  Carrier  Air  Wings  (CVWR-20  and  CVWR-30)  fiilfill  dual 
missions  of  mobilization  training  and  peacetime  support,  including  adversary  and  Fleet  Training 
Readiness  Group  support  services.  Both  airwings  consist  of  eight  squadrons:  two  F-14;  two  F/A- 
18;  one  A-6E;  one  EA-6B;  one  E-2C;  and,  one  VFC  (F/A-18).  Program  Guidance  for  1995  has 
changed  the  tactical  airwing  force  structure  by  disestablishing  CVWR-30,  its  associated 
squadrons  and  two  squadrons  from  CVWR-20  (VF-202  and  VA-205). 

The  primary  operator  of  logistics  aircraft  for  the  entire  Navy  is  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
where  the  annual  flight  hour  program  is  over  62,000  hours.  Air  logistics  support  for  the  fleet 
includes:  nine  C-9B,  four  C-130T,  one  C-20G  squadrons,  and  two  C-20D/CT-39  detachments 
under  the  administrative  control  of  Commander,  Fleet  Logistics  Support  Wing,  Dallas,  Texas. 
These  squadrons  and  detachments  provide  the  Navy's  sole  organic  intra-theater  airlift  capability 
operating  worldwide  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  Commanders-in-Chief  For  example,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Pacific  theaters  are  served  almost  continuously  by  the  Naval  Air  Reserve.  As 
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the  Active  Component  reduces  the  number  of  its  overseas  Fleet  Logistics  Support  squadrons,  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  will  assume  even  greater  responsibilities  in  this  vital  area. 

Naval  Reserve  Maritime  Patrol  Aviation  (MP A)  will  decrease  from  thirteen  squadrons  to 
nine  squadrons  by  the  end  of  FY  1994.  This  downsizing  parallels  active  MPA  reductions  and 
will  leave  the  MPA  force  with  thirteen  active  and  nine  Naval  Air  Reserve  squadrons  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Reserve  MPA  squadrons  operate  seamlessly  with  active  squadrons 
throughout  the  world,  training  and  providing  continuous  peacetime  support  exceeding  30,000 
flight  hours  this  year.  Detachments  operate  in  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Caribbean,  and 
Pacific  theaters  as  required.  Recent  operations  included  armed  interdiction  flights  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  surveillance  flights  enforcing  the  Haitian  economic  embargo,  and  direct  support  of  major 
fleet  exercises. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  two  C-20Gs  was  a  significant  addition  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
inventory.  The  26-passenger  (or  passenger/cargo  mix)  C-20G  is  the  military  version  of  the 
Gulfstream  IV  high  speed,  medium  lift,  transport  jet.  They  will  be  used  to  support  intra-theater, 
high  priority  airlift  requirements. 

Eight  Naval  Reserve  helicopter  squadrons  perform  identical  missions  to  those  in  the  fleet, 
including:  Light  Airborne  Multi  Purpose  System  (LAMPS),  which  provides  surface  units  with 
long  range  sensors  and  weapons  required  for  ASW/ASUW  missions;  CV  Helo,  which  provides 
ASW,  logistics,  and  Search  and  Rescue  services  to  aircraft  carriers;  Fleet  Support,  which 
includes  sea  logistic  and  target  recovery  from  Navy  torpedo  ranges;  Airborne  Mine  Counter 
Measures  (AMCM),  which  provides  critical  mine  hunting  and  mine  neutralization  to  surface 
ships;  Combat  Search  and  Rescue  (CSAR),  which  provides  rescue  capability  to  airmen  downed 
in  hostile  territory;  and.  Navy  Special  Warfare  (NSW)  support,  which  provides  tactical  and 
logistic  support  to  Navy  special  warfare  units  (SEALS). 

Reserve  LAMPS  is  completing  transition  to  the  SH-2G  and  expects  to  operate  this  new 
and  vastly  improved  equipment  until  later  in  the  decade  when  a  transition  to  the  SH-60B  is 
planned. 

In  the  AMCM  program,  the  two  Reserve  helicopter  squadrons  (HM-1 8  and  HM-19)  are 
transitioning  to  the  new  MH-53E.  They  are  subsequently  scheduled  to  be  decommissioned  and 
merged  with  active  duty  squadrons  as  part  of  an  overall  reorganization  of  the  Navy's  mine 
coimtermeasures  program. 

Future  Trends  for  the  Naval  Reserve  > 

The  Naval  Reserve  will  continue  to  absorb  missions  and  roles  from  a  shrinking  active  Navy 
force,  and  this  process  will  continue  throughout  the  1 990s.  Other  trends  for  the  Naval  Reserve 
are  likely  to  include: 
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o    Expanded  use  of  the  Reserve  during  crisis  response  and  humanitarian  missions,  in  addition  to 
mobilization  training. 

0    More  flexible  readiness  and  training  to  provide  increased  real-time  peacetime  support  to  USN 
commands  and  forces. 

0    Expanded  roles  and  functions  in  joint  missions. 

o    A  growing  role  for  Reservists  in  military/community  cooperation  programs. 

0    Continued  focus  on  individuals  as  well  as  units  as  mobilization  assets,  with  flexible  drilling 
opportunities  significantly  increased. 

Other  proposals  are  still  being  evaluated  and  assessed.  If  approved,  some  of  these  will 
transfer  additional  fiinctions  from  the  active  force  to  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  process  of 
assessment  and  evaluation  is  on-going.  Some  missions  may  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  both 
active  and  Reserve  forces  as  a  result  of  the  changing  global  requirements,  and  the  vastly  different 
threat  which  U.S.  forces  now  face  around  the  world.  The  "Total  Force"  doctrine  considers 
Reserve  Forces  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  military  establishment,  fully  trained  and  ready  to 
deploy  immediately  during  any  crisis  or  national  emergency.  In  1990,  the  doctrine  underwent  its 
baptism  by  fire.  For  the  Navy,  Operation  Desert  Storm  was  an  overwhelming  success.  Over 
21,000  Reservists  were  deployed  without  the  need  for  additional  training.  They  came  ready  to 
serve,  and  earned  well-deserved  accolades  for  their  dedication  and  professional  contributions  to 
victory. 

SUMMARY 

These  are  challenging  and  exciting  times  for  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  Naval  Reserve  is 
transitioning  from  its  former  role  as  a  source  of  trained  and  ready  personnel  to  its  new  expanded 
role  of  both  a  mobilization  and  a  direct  peacetime  support  asset.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  thanks 
to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Naval  Reservists  across  our  great  country,  we 
have  achieved  significant  progress  during  the  past  year.  As  a  result  of  their  creativity  and 
commitment,  the  outlook  for  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  as  we  move  into  the  2 1  st  century  has 
never  been  better,  nor  have  their  contributions  to  national  defense  ever  been  more  vital.  Our 
country  can  be  proud  of  its  sons  and  daughters  who  serve  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  Their 
readiness  has  never  been  greater,  and  their  willingness  and  ability  to  serve  with  distinction  has 
been  tested  and  proven  in  countless  humanitarian  and  military  operations.  With  the  continued 
support  of  the  American  people,  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  will  continue  to  change,  to  improve, 
and  to  move  forward  as  it  supports  our  changing  national  interests  and  needs. 
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UNITED  STXTES  MARINE  CORPS 

HEADQUARTERS  MARINE  CORPS,  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  20380,  (703)  614-4309 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  STEPHEN  R.  BERKHEISER,  USMC 

Brigadier  General  Stephen  R.  Berkheiser  is  curreatly  serving  as  the  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  (Reserve  Affairs), 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington.  D.C. 

General  Berkheiser  was  bom  on  December  3 1 ,  1942  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington,  on  an 
NROTC  scholarship.  Graduating  in  June  1966  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Upon  completion  of  The  Basic  School,  at  Quantico,  Va.,  he  was  assigned 
as  an  infantry  platoon  commander  with  the  3d  Marine  Regiment  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  While  overseas,  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
in  November  1967.  After  completing  his  first  combat  tour.  General 
Berkheiser  was  transferred  to  Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.C,  servmg 
as  a  ceremonial  platoon  commander  and  company  executive  officer. 

Promoted  to  captain  in  1970,  he  returned  to  Vietnam  as  a  district  senior 
advisor  in  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone.  Following  this  assignment.  General 
Berkheiser  returned  to  Quantico,  where  he  attended  the  Amphibious  Warfare 
School. 

Upon  completion  of  school,  be  was  transferred  to  (he  1st  Marine  Division,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  to  aeive  as  « 
company  commander  in  the  7th  Marines,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Commanding  General  and  operations  officer  of  the  3d 
Battalion.  5th  Marines,  respectively. 

Following  promotion  to  major  m  October  1975,  he  was  assigned  to  Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station,  Texas,  as 
the  Marine  Officer  Instructor.  From  1978  to  1979.  General  Berkheiser  attended  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas. 

His  next  assignment  was  with  the  United  Nations  as  a  military  observer  with  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  in  Palestine.  Transferring  back  to  the  states  in  1980,  he  was  assigned  to  the  7th  Marine  Amphibious 
Brigade,  Twentymne  Palms,  Calif.,  where  he  served  a  year  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  1st  Battalion,  4th  Marines, 
and  upon  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel,  served  as  the  G-3  Plans  Officer  for  the  7th  MAB. 

From  1983  until  1984,  General  Berkheiser  attended  the  NATO  Defense  College  in  Rome,  Italy,  followed  by  an 
assignment  to  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe,  as  the  maritime  and  amphibious  contingency  plans  ofRcer. 
Selected  for  promotion  to  colonel  in  March  1986,  he  was  transferred  to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington.  D.C, 
for  duty  as  the  Head  of  the  Plans  and  Information  Branch,  Training  Department. 

In  June  1987,  he  was  assigned  as  the  Commanding  Officer,  24th  Marine  Regiment  for  a  penod  of  three  years.  In  June 
1990,  he  was  assigned  duty  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters  U.S.  European  Command.  While  servmg  in 
this  capacity,  he  was  selected  m  March  1991  for  promotion  to  brigadier  general.  He  was  advanced  to  his  present  grade 
on  June  11,  1991,  and  assigned  duty  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Joint  Operations/Senior,  U.S.  Naval  Officer, 
Headqturters  Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe,  Kolas,  Norway  m  July  1991.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  assuming 
his  current  assignment  on  July  26,  1993. 

His  personal  decorations  include:  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal;  Legion  of  Merit;  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Combat 
'V  and  gold  star  in  lieu  of  a  second  award;  Purple  Heart;  Defense  Mentonous  Service  Medal;  Joint  Services 
Commendation  Medal;  Combat  Action  Ribbon;  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry  with  silver  and  gold  star;  and  the 
Vietaamese  Staff  Service  Honor  Medal  First  Class. 

Brigadier  General  Berkheiser  is  married  to  the  former  Margriet  Hovestad  of  Apeldoom,  Netherlands.  They  have  three 
sons;  Kevin,  Rob  and  Ryan. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  report  on  the  readiness  and  capabilities  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.    The 
information  I  provide  is  consistent  with  the  President's  budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  1994  Posture  Statement. 

In  last  year's  statement  to  the  Congress  my  predecessor.  Major  General  Jeffrey  W. 
Oster,  discussed  a  number  of  changes  we  were  making  to  our  Marine  Reserve  Component. 
These  modifications  included  organizational  and  operational  changes.    The  changes  were 
implemented  in  consonance  with  the  post  cold  war  strategic  direction  for  the  Naval  Service 
articulated  in  ...From  the  Sea.    Well  thought  out,  and  over  a  year  in  the  making,  the  paper 
gave  new  direction  for  the  Naval  Service,  including  its  Reserve  Components.    ...From  the 
Sea  recognizes  a  dramatic  shift  in  our  global  strategy  and  the  basic  challenges  to  American 
interests  and  continued  growth.    The  new  focus  is  toward  joint  service  operations  conducted 
from  the  sea  on  coastal  and  near  land  areas.    These  are  the  littoral  regions  where  many  seats 
of  government  and  commerce  trade  centers  are  located. 

The  changes  were  made  to  improve  the  readiness  of  the  Reserve  Component  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  littoral  warfare,  regional  conflict,  and  other  national  needs.    These 
challenges  parallel  the  scenarios  reflected  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review.   The  Bottom-Up 
Review,  issued  subsequent  to  ...From  the  Sea,  specifically  recognized  the  role  of  naval 
forces,  including  the  Reserve  Components,  in  joint  and  international  efforts  to  enhance 
regional  stability,  and  to  rapidly  implement  National  Command  Authority  decisions. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  a  full  participant  in  the  Total  Force  combat 
development  process  to  update  doctrine,  training,  acquisition,  and  operations.    The  crisis 
scenarios  envisioned  in  . . .  From  the  Sea  and  the  Bottom-Up  Review  have  been  a  primary 
focus  for  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  for  many  years.    The  role  of  the  Marine  Corps,  as 
"America's  Expeditionary  Force  in  Readiness,"  was  first  articulated  in  Conference  Report 
language  over  40  years  ago. 

Turning  the  vision  of  ...From  the  Sea  into  reality  requires  programs  and  doctrine  that 
focus  on  our  national  needs  and  interests  while  maintaining  our  readiness.    Developing 
successful  employment  options  for  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  without  degrading  readiness  is 
the  intent  of  programmatic  planning  groups  now  studying  our  force  strucmre  for  the  1990's 
and  beyond.    My  purpose  today  is  to  provide  information  on  the  current  status  of  the  Reserve 
Component,  our  Reserve  warfighting  readiness,  the  resources  needed  to  accomplish  all 
assigned  missions,  and  the  challenges  we  face. 
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FORGING  A  NEW  DIRECTION 

Traditional  Roles 

Clearly,  the  global  threat  for  worldwide  conflict  is  less  severe  than  the  days  when  it 
was  defined  by  the  prospect  of  conflict  between  opposing  superpowers.    The  decrease  in 
bipolar  hegemony  has  resulted  in  much  more  regional  instability.    The  Secretary  of  Defense's 
Bottom-Up  Review,  and  subsequent  Defense  Planning  Guidance,  provided  the  starting  point 
in  restructuring  our  Armed  Forces  to  flexibly  respond  to  the  rising  number  of  conflicts  that 
impact  our  national  interests. 

We  are  facing  a  fundamental  challenge  to  maintain  our  existing  capability  to  meet 
conventional  threats  while  seizing  new  opportunities  involving  emerging  non-traditional 
missions  and  taskings.    Our  concern  is  that  we  not  become  so  captivated  with  the  potential 
for  new  or  expanded  non-traditional  missions  and  taskings  that  our  warfighting  readiness  is 
degraded.    Our  traditional  warfighting  roles  are  to  augment  and  reinforce  the  Active 
Component,  forming  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  augmentation  role,  the  Reserve  Component  provides  trained  and  equipped 
units,  detachments  of  those  units,  or  individuals  to  active  force  commands  to  bring  those 
commands  to  the  force  structure  required  for  an  operational  mission,  national  emergency,  or 
war.    In  the  reinforcing  role,  the  Reserve  Component  provides  similar  assets  to  provide 
depth,  replacements,  or  capabilities  not  readily  available  in  the  current  Active  Component 
force  structure.    We  also  possess  a  nucleus  capability  to  reconstitute  additional  units  to  meet 
emergent  wartime  requirements. 

Incremental  Approach  to  Change 

Current  guidance  at  the  national  level  has  not  altered  our  traditional  roles.    We  are 
careful  to  remain  close  to  these  fundamental  employment  roles.    We  are  concerned  that 
unilaterally  embracing  other  initiatives  may  degrade  our  readiness  to  meet  the  combat 
missions.    To  borrow  an  analogy  from  our  sister  service,  we  are  like  a  ship  underway  at  sea. 
It  is  not  that  we  cannot  turn  around  and  change  course  and  speed.    We  can  and  will.    It  is 
just  that  we  want  to  ensure  that  any  new  direction  is  the  right  one  for  efficient  navigation. 

Our  planning,  programming,  budgeting,  recruiting,  and  training  have  been  focused  on 
the  traditional  roles  for  many  years.    Because  of  the  complex  and  interdependent 
relationships  between  Reserve  manpower,  military  occupational  specialty  training,  and 
demographics,  the  Reserve  Component  mandates  an  incremental,  evolutionary  approach  to 
change,  vice  rapid  reorganization.    Our  emphasis  on  the  combat  roles  of  augmentation  and 
reinforcement  is  the  focus  of  annual  training  periods.    During  FY93,  approximately 
94  percent  of  our  selected  reservists  attended  annual  training. 
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Key  Issues 


Critical  to  structuring  a  relevant,  ready,  and  capable  Reserve  Component  is  knowing 
its  intended  use.    The  perception  of  what  the  Reserve  Component  can,  or  should,  do  may  be 
as  important  as  the  reality  of  what  the  Reserve  can,  or  should,  be  asked  to  do.    A  key  policy 
issue  we  now  face  is  the  call  for  greater  reliance  on,  and  accessibility  to,  the  Reserve 
Component.    Determining  whether  our  Reserve  forces  are  primarily  a  mobilization/ 
warfighting  asset,  or  a  pre-mobilization  (peacetime)  support  asset,  is  an  emerging  issue.    As 
discussions  continue  on  expanding  the  role  of  the  Reserve  Component  to  what  could  be  called 
"peacetime  augmentation, "  we  must  ensure  that  our  decisions  are  anchored  in  a  clearly 
defined,  long-term  strategy  that  recognizes  our  wartime  missions. 

To  date,  pre-mobilization  initiatives  that  would  affect  the  use  of  the  Reserve 
Component  have  come  with  a  stipulation  that  the  additional,  non-traditional,  taskings  will  not 
affect  readiness.    The  stipulation  becomes  less  credible  as  more  peacetime  missions  are 
performed.    A  shift  from  the  traditional  wartime  augmentation  and  reinforcement  roles  to 
peacetime  engagement  and  domestic  emergencies  has  raised  accessibility  issues  that  are  the 
subject  of  study  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.    However,  we  are  looking  at 
ways  to  capitalize  on  the  training  and  readiness  opportunities  afforded'by  these  new  missions. 

Bottom  Up  Review:   Forces  For  A  New  Era 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  provided  additional  focus  and  impetus  to  the  strategic  vision 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  articulated  in  ...From  the  Sea.    The  Bottom-Up  Review 
emphasizes  naval  forces  as  a  critical  segment  of  our  military  strategy  and  endorses  our 
traditional  roles.    The  expeditionary  nature  of  naval  forces,  including  Marine  Expeditionary 
Forces,  coupled  with  overseas  basing  reductions,  accent  the  unique  Navy/Marine  Corps 
Team's  capability  to  protect  U.S.  interests  abroad. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  also  addresses  the  potential  to  use  the  Reserve  Component  in 
non-traditional  missions  and  taskings  for  peace  keeping  and  peace  making  operations. 
Developing  a  non-traditional  utilization  strategy  in  response  to  threats,  such  as  dangers  to 
democracy  and  economic  reform,  is  a  challenging  and  exciting  issue.    As  our  civilian  leaders 
align  our  defense  interests  with  world  events,  the  military  must  evolve  in  response  to  these 
requirements. 

Non-Traditional  Missions  and  Taskings 

Non-traditional  missions  and  taskings  for  the  Reserve  range  across  the  peacetime 
spectrum.    Imaginative  planning  is  the  key  to  successful  employment  of  the  Reserve.    Our 
planning  objective  is  to  balance  mumally  effective  peacetime  service  and  effective  training 
opportunities  that  enhance  readiness. 

During  peacetime,  and  prior  to  mobilization,  the  major  components  of  the  Marine 
Reserve  Force  (the  4th  Marine  Division,  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  the  4th  Force 
Service  Support  Group)  train  and  administer  their  units  in  the  same  full  range  of  employment 
roles  as  like  units  of  the  Active  Component.    These  commands  have  supported 
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non-traditional  missions  and  taskings  such  as  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  operations, 
countemarcotics  operations,  and  civil  disturbance  operations. 

In  FY93,  humanitarian  assistance  included  the  use  of  both  units  and  individuals. 
During  TEAM  CARINO  in  Honduras,  the  Third  Civil  Affairs  Group  assisted  in  coordinating 
medical  and  dental  support  and  assessing  infrastructure  and  transportation  from  a 
civil/military  perspective.    A  Marine  Reserve  KC-130  aurraft  squadron  delivered  hospital 
supplies  to  tidal  wave  victims  during  OPERATION  ANGEL  in  Nicaragua.    Members  of  the 
Marine  Reserve  Force  also  assisted  in  recovery  operations  following  the  AMTRAK  train 
wreck  in  Alabama,  and  supported  operations  following  the  California  earthquake  including 
language  interpretation  and  search  and  rescue  missions.    These  are  just  the  latest  episodes  in 
a  history  of  Marine  Reserve  conmiitments  to  humanitarian  missions. 

Counterdrug  operations  during  FY93  included  52  separate  missions  in  support  of  the 
various  Joint  Task  Force  commands.    These  operations  involved  1,093  Marine  reservists  and 
67  Navy  reservist  corpsmen  assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.    The  missions  featured 
ground  and  aerial  reconnaissance,  and  engineering  and  construction  support. 


FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Rightsizing  Forces 

Several  in-depth  studies  have  validated  the  sizing  and  structure  of  the  Total  Force 
Marine  Corps  as  reflected  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review.    An  end  strength  of  174,000  Active 
Component  and  42,000  Reserve  Component  Marines  provides  the  manpower  resources  for  us 
to  meet  our  requirements  for  overseas  presence  in  peacetime  and  potential  contingency 
response  operations.    It  also  provides  an  adequate  capability  to  meet  the  requirements 
described  in  the  Defense  Plaiming  Guidance  to  fight  and  win  two  major  regional  conflicts 
occurring  nearly  simultaneously. 

For  the  Reserve  Component,  the  end  strength  provides  sufficient  forces  to  meet  our 
traditional  warfighting  augmentation  and  reinforcement  roles,  as  well  as  a  nucleus 
reconstitution  capability.    The  end  strength  also  provides  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  uncertain 
nature  of  world  dangers,  including  selected  non-traditional  peacetime  missions  and  taskings. 

The  current  Reserve  Component  end  strength  approximates  the  42,000  level 
authorized  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review.    Last  year  you  were  briefed  on  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Force  Structure  Plan  entitled  USMCR  2001.    Subsequently,  that  plan  was  validated 
and  slightly  modified  by  a  Force  Structure  Review  Group. 

These  planning  processes  have  all  validated  the  concept  of  structuring  our  Reserve 
Component  combat  units  in  the  image  of  like  Active  Component  units.    Uniformity  of  the 
Active  Component  and  Reserve  Component  structure  improves  and  simplifies  the  process  of 
assimilating  Reserve  units  with  Active  units  upon  mobilization. 
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Rightsizing  Infrastructure 


Infrastructure  comprises  everything  other  than  the  actual  combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  forces  and  their  weapons.    Changes  in  infrastructure  directly 
influence  the  combat  readiness  of  the  Reserve  Component. 

There  are  significant  start-up  costs  associated  with  the  relocation  of  a  Reserve  unit. 
When  an  Active  Component  unit  relocates,  its  Marines  and  their  equipment  are  transferred  to 
the  new  location.    In  contrast,  when  a  Reserve  Component  unit  is  relocated,  as  in  the  base 
realignment/closure  process,  the  citizen-reservists  manning  the  unit  are  often  unable  to 
relocate.    This  results  in  the  requirement  to  stand-up  a  new  Reserve  unit.    If  the  unit 
relocation  is  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  unit  strength  may  start  at  zero,  placing  an 
additional  burden  on  recruiters.    A  means  of  offsetting  additional  training  requirements  is  to 
increase  the  accession  of  prior  service  Marines  in  the  local  area  that  meet  the  unit's 
occupational  specialty  requirements.    We  must  use  limited  training  allocations  to  develop 
occupational  qualifications  not  resident  in  the  local  prior  service  Reserve  populace.    This  is 
neither  a  quick  process  nor  one  for  which  we  can  wholly  anticipate  and  plan.   Competition 
among  the  service  components,  colleges,  and  industry  for  a  declining  pool  of  qualified 
military  accessions  complicates  the  task.    Some  relocations  may  require  from  three  to  five 
years  to  achieve  operational  readiness. 

This  year's  greatest  Reserve  infrastructure  and  combat  readiness  challenge  revolves 
around  base  closure  decisions  from  the  1993  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission 
(BRAC-93).    The  major  impact  is  to  the  aviation  units  of  our  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing. 
Over  half  of  our  fixed  wing,  helicopter,  and  aviation  support  squadrons  will  be  affected  by 
these  base  closure  decisions.    Scheduled  for  closure  are  a  total  of  five  Naval  Reserve  Air 
Stations,  and  two  Active  Component  Marine  Corps  Air  Stations  that  support  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  units.    Available  bases  and  stations  to  compensate  for  these  closures  include  two 
Naval  Air  Stations,  and  one  Active  Component  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.   Our  CY94 
relocation  planning  was  dependent  on  the  availability  of  BRAC  facility  and  relocation  ftinds. 
Recent  legislation  enacted  to  support  earthquake  relief  in  California  reduced  the  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  the  BRAC  account. 

We  understand  and  support  the  overall  goals  of  base  closures  and  are  prepared  to  do 
our  part,  but  we  need  your  help  in  maintaining  our  combat  readiness  to  augment  and 
reinforce  the  Active  Component.    In  FY  1994,  the  tentative  BRAC/Non-BRAC  initiatives 
affect  1 1  units  with  a  structure  loss  of  209  billets,  but  have  a  ftirther  personnel  impact  on  an 
additional  3,577  structure  spaces.    It  is  important  for  the  Committee  to  understand  that  even 
with  our  best  effort,  some  of  these  relocated  units  may  be  less  than  fully  combat  ready 
during  the  transition  "build  back"  period.    We  are  currently  working  to  minimize  this 
transition  timeframe,  and  provide  the  cost  savings  in  facilities  envisioned  by  BRAC.    We  are, 
of  course,  coordinating  our  efforts  within  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
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BUILDING  FUTURE  CAPABILITY 

Guiding  Principles 

In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  address,  President  CUnton  affirmed  his  pledge  to  keep 
America's  military  the  best  trained,  best  equipped,  best  prepared  fighting  force  in  the  world. 
To  fulfill  that  commitment,  we  must  keep  personnel  quality,  warfighting  readiness  and 
training,  and  technological  superiority  the  focus  of  our  effort  throughout  the  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  process. 

Personnel  Quality 

Our  Marines,  the  most  important  asset  and  building  block  of  our  teamwork  and 
strength  in  combat,  represent  the  diverse  population  of  our  great  American  society.    Our 
Reserve  Marines  are  ambitious,  disciplined,  hard-working,  motivated,  well-trained,  well-led, 
and  dedicated  to  excellence  in  serving  their  Country  and  Corps.    They  deserve  rewarding 
career  opportunities,  adequate  pay  and  benefits,  and  the  guarantee  of  equal  opportunity  to 
reach  their  full  potential  without  hinderance  of  discrimination  or  harassment. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  organized  into  three  categories  as  required  by  law:    the 
Ready  Reserve,  the  Standby  Reserve,  and  the  Retired  Reserve.    Active  Component  Personnel 
in  support  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force,  Navy  Active  and  Reserve  persoimel,  and  civilian 
employees  provide  necessary  support  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Ready  Reserve 

The  Ready  Reserve  consists  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve.    It  is  the  largest  category  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  is  the  primary 
source  of  units  and  individuals  upon  mobilization. 

The  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  consists  of  Marine  Reserve  Force  units. 
Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  members,  and  Full-Time  Support  personnel.    The  Marine 
Reserve  Force  units  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Members  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  assigned  to  the  Marine  Reserve  Force 
serve  in  the  4th  Marine  Division,  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  4th  Force  Service  Support 
Group,  and  in  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  or  FuU-Time  Support  billets.    The 
Division,  Wing,  and  Force  Service  Support  Group  comprise  the  largest  segment  of  the 
Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve.    When  fully  mobilized,  these  Marines  represent  about  25 
percent  of  the  Marine  Corps'  combat  power  available  to  the  National  Command  Authority. 

Our  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  reservists  are  assigned  to  mobilization  billets 
in  our  supporting  establishment.    They  serve  at  all  the  major  bases,  stations,  and  major 
headquarters  where  they  train  with  counterparts  from  the  Active  Component.    These  Marines 
also  staff  the  47  mobilization  stations  located  throughout  the  country.    Annually,  we  screen 
about  25  percent  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  force.    During  FY93,  these  stations 
completed  the  screening  of  18,065  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  94  percent  of 
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those  scheduled  to  report.    During  FY94,  20,000  Marines  are  scheduled  for  screening.    A 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Mobilization  Exercise  scheduled  for  July  18  to  August  12, 
1994  will  involve  screening  Marines  in  the  mobilization  process,  taking  them  through  the 
Station  of  Initial  Assignment  similar  to  that  actually  used  during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  Full-Time  Support  program  is  the  third  part  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.    The  men  and  women  on  active  duty  in  this  program  serve  as  part  of  the  Marine 
Reserve  Force  and  within  the  supporting  establishment.    The  Department  of  Defense 
Inspector  General  is  currently  reviewing  the  use  of  Full-Time  Support  persoimel  in  all 
Reserve  Components  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces.    Initial  conunents  from  this  review 
are  favorable  on  the  Marine  Corps  use  of  Full-Time  Support  personnel.    We  at  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps  are  also  evaluating  our  FuU-Time  Support  program.    Full-Time  Support  duties 
range  from  development  of  policy,  administration,  and  recruiting,  to  training  and  logistical 
support  for  our  Reserve  Component. 

A  comparison  of  actual  end  strength  for  FY93,  approved  end  strength  for  FY94,  and 
budgeted  end  strength  for  FY95  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  END  STRENGTH                                || 

Category 

FY93 

FY94 

FY95 

Marine  Reserve  Force/4th  Division-Wing-Logistics  Team' 

35,118 

35,415 

35,105 

Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee 

1,289 

1,490 

1,600 

Full-Time  Support 

2,266 

2,285 

2,285 

Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training 

3,065 

3.010 

3.010 

Total  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

41,738 

42,200 

42,000 

'Excludes  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  and  Full-Tiitie  Support  Personnel 

The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  totalled  69,539  members  at  the  end  of  FY93,  more 
than  62  percent  of  the  Ready  Reserve.    It  consists  of  Marines  who  have  served  and  received 
training  as  part  of  the  Active  Component  or  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  but  while  not 
currently  drilling  have  some  period  of  obligated  service  remaining.    This  figure  represents  a 
substantial  increase  over  previous  years  because  of  an  extension  of  Reserve  service  contracts 
from  6  to  8  years.    Individuals  who  have  completed  their  military  service  obligation  may  also 
choose  to  remain  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.    The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  is 
managed  by  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Support  Command  in  Overland  Park,  Kansas. 
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Standby  Reserve 

The  Standby  Reserve  is  composed  of  the  following  two  categories  of  reservists: 

•  Active  Status  List.    This  category  consists  of  reservists  who  have  not  yet 
completed  their  military  service  obligation  and  are  voluntarily  assigned  to  the 
Active  Status  List  on  a  temporary  basis  for  hardship  or  other  reasons,  with  the 
expectation  of  being  returned  to  the  Ready  Reserve.    They  are  authorized  to 
participate  voluntarily  without  pay  for  retirement  credit  points  and  may  be 
considered  for  promotion. 

•  Inactive  Stams  List.    This  category  is  comprised  of  reservists  who  are  not 
required  by  law  or  regulation  to  remain  in  an  active  Reserve  status  but  desire 
to  retain  their  Reserve  affiliation  in  a  nonparticipating  stams.    They  may  not 
participate  for  points  or  pay  and  will  not  be  considered  for  promotion. 

Standby  Reservists  may  be  ordered  involuntarily  to  active  duty  only  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  as  declared  by  Congress  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law.    Marines  in  the 
Standby  Reserve  are  normally  not  immediately  available  for  mobilization  in  simations  that 
are  temporary  in  namre.    Members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  may  be  called  only  when  the 
Ready  Reserve  does  not  have  enough  qualified  members  in  a  specific  skill  category  to  fulfill 
requirements.    At  the  end  of  FY93,  the  end  strength  of  the  Standby  Reserve  was  327 
Marines. 

Retired  Reserve 

Members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  include  Marines  in  the  following  four  categories: 

•  Fleet  Marine  Corns  Reserve.  The  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  consists  of 
enlisted  personnel  who  have  completed  20,  but  less  than  30,  years  of  active 
service  and  are  receiving  retainer  pay. 

•  Retired  Reserve  Awaiting  Pay.    This  category  consists  of  reservists  who  have 
completed  20  years  of  qualifying  service  for  retired  pay,  and  have  requested 
transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve.    Retired  pay  commences  upon  application 
when  the  reservist  reaches  age  60. 

•  Retired  Reserve  in  Receipt  of  Retired  Pay.  Reservists  age  60  and  over  who 
have  completed  20  years  of  qualifying  service  and  who  have  applied  and  are 
receiving  retired  pay. 

•  Retired  Reserve  Without  Pay.    This  category  consists  of  honorary  retired 
reservists  transferted  to  the  Retired  Reserve  pursuant  to  specific  criteria.    One 
such  criteria  is  physical  disqualification  for  active  duty,  not  resulting  from  the 
member's  misconduct. 
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Inspector-Instructor/ Active  Duty  Support  Program 

Our  Inspector-Instructor/ Active  Duty  Support  Program  is  fundamental  to  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.    The  program  provides  us  with  a  unique  and  successful  system  of 
supervising,  instructing,  and  assisting  Reserve  units  in  attaining  and -maintaining  combat 
readiness. 

Active  Component  Inspector-Instructors  are  assigned  to  the  4th  Marine  Division  and 
the  4th  Force  Service  Support  Group.    The  Active  Component  Marines  of  the  4th  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing,  while  not  designated  Inspector-Instructors,  perform  similar  functions  in 
helping  maintain  unit  readiness  for  mobilization.    A  small  nimiber  of  Active  Component 
Marines  also  serve  with  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Support  Command  and  our  Reserve 
Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  staffs.    Active  Component  Marines  normally  serve  3  year 
tours  of  duty  with  the  assigned  Reserve  unit.    At  the  end  of  FY93,  the  Marine  Corps  had 
4,833  members  of  the  Active  Component  assigned  to  this  program. 

Currently,  about  40  percent  of  the  Inspector-Instructor  staff  billets  have  been 
integrated  into  Reserve  Tables  of  Organization.    We  developed  an  integration  plan  to  address 
concerns  over  the  currency  of  selected  administrative  and  technical  billets  following 
mobilization  for  Operation  Desert  Storm.    The  plan  is  structured  to  enhance  the  operational 
capability  of  Reserve  Component  forces. 

Our  integration  plan  allows  the  selected  members  of  the  Inspector-Instructor  staff  to 
deploy  with  the  Reserve  unit  when  activated.    A  byproduct  of  the  integration  plan  is  the  pool 
of  high  quality,  non- integrated,  Inspector-Instructor  staff  members.    We  envision  that  many 
of  these  Marines  would  also  deploy  to  the  Station  of  Initial  Assignment  to  temporarily  assist 
in  the  mobilization  and  initial  training  processes.    Thereafter,  they  would  be  available  for 
reassignment  to  Active  Component  units. 

Finally,  the  integration  plan  recognizes  a  requirement  for  selected  Inspector-Instructor 
staff  to  remain  behind  at  the  Reserve  Training  Center  to  train  the  mobilization  teams  we  have 
established  for  each  site  to  perform  administrative,  community  relations,  casualty  assistance, 
family  support,  and  other  services.    The  teams  consist  of  pre-assigned  Individual  Ready 
Reservists  and  retirees. 

U.S.  Navy  Support 

The  U.S.  Navy  furnishes  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  with  medical,  dental,  religious, 
and  Naval  Gunfire  Liaison  Officer  support.    This  support  is  similar  to  the  support  provided 
to  the  Active  Component  Navy-Marine  Corps  team. 

For  FY95,  the  Naval  Reserve  has  requested  $20.5  million  for  personnel  support  for 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.    This  funding  is  mission  essential  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
to  maintain  its  level  of  readiness.    We  enthusiastically  endorse  the  request. 
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Civilian  Support 


Our  FY95  budget  request  includes  funding  for  161  civilian  positions.    The  positions 
are  in  administration,  data  processing,  and  personnel  management  and  are  located  at  the 
major  Reserve  Component  headquarters  sites. 

Recruiting  and  Retention 

The  ability  of  an  organization  to  attract  and  retain  quality  personnel  is  a  critical 
measure  of  success.    The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  no  different  in  this  regard.    For  the  past 
several  years  my  predecessors  have  testified  about  the  success  of  our  Reserve  Component 
recruiting  programs.    I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Marine  Corps  again  met  both  its  prior 
and  non-prior  service  Reserve  recruiting  missions  during  FY93. 

Our  prior  service  recruiting  program  is  staffed  by  reservists  assigned  to  the  Full-Time 
Support  program.    These  Marines  are  normally  located  at  Reserve  Training  Centers.    The 
recruiting  mission  for  FY93  was  4,200  prior  service  Marines.    Because  of  a  higher  than 
anticipated  attrition  rate  in  the  Marine  Reserve  Force,  we  recruited  4,276  Marines.    For 
FY94,  our  prior  service  recruiting  mission  is  4,700  (3,800  enlisted  and  900  officers). 

Our  non-prior  service  recruiting  is  accomplished  by  Active  Component  recruiters 
working  in  close  coordination  with  the  Reserve  Component  units.    Our  Total  Force  approach 
to  non-prior  service  recruiting  results  in  the  same  high  quality  men  and  women  for  the 
Active  Component  and  the  Reserve  Component.    We  recruited  5,940  non-prior  service 
Marines  during  FY93,  100  percent  of  our  mission.    Tier  I  high  school  graduates  comprised 
98.2  percent  of  the  accessions  (1.3  percent  less  than  during  FY92),  with  1(K)  percent  scoring 
in  mental  group  categories  I-III  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test.    Our  non-prior 
service  recruiting  mission  in  FY94  is  6,023  recruits. 

During  FY93,  52.6  percent  of  our  eligible  enlisted  population  reenlisted.    One  factor 
contributing  to  our  retention  of  quality  Marines  is  the  Reserve  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  for 
educational  assistance.    As  of  last  September,  14,534  Reserve  Marines,  or  more  than  one  out 
of  every  three  eligible  enlisted  members  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  were 
participating  in  this  program.    This  represents  an  increase  of  182  Marines  from  the  prior 
year. 

Our  recruiting  programs  provided  us  with  responsive,  capable,  highly  motivated,  and 
intelligent  Marines.    The  success  we  enjoyed  last  year,  however,  is  tempered  by  signs  that 
recruiting  in  the  future  may  become  more  difficult.    A  number  of  these  problems  have 
already  been  identified  in  earlier  hearings;  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  General 
Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr.  as  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Posture  Statement,  and  by 
Lieutenant  General  Robert  B.  Johnston,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs,  in  his  report  to  you.    1  will  only  highlight  issues  unique  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

A  basic  policy  of  Reserve  Component  manpower  management  is  that  we  recruit  for 
specific  unit  openings  in  a  specific  geographical  area.    This  policy  is  essential  for  us  to 
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maintain  our  historical  levels  of  readiness,  but  it  complicates  recruiting.    The  policy  means 
that  recruiters  must  match  the  interests  and  qualifications  of  recruit  applicants  with  the 
military  occupational  specialty  requirements  of  billet  openings.    Military  occupational 
specialty  school  seats  must  also  be  obtained  and  aligned  to  follow  recruit  training.    Unlike 
the  Active  Component  that  can  disperse  requirements  over  a  larger  geographical  base,  the 
Reserve  Component  openings  can  only  be  filled  by  applicant  recruits  within  the  catchment 
area  or  vicinity  of  the  Reserve  uhit.    Obviously,  the  matching  requires  communication  and 
commitment  between  our  active  duty  recruiters  and  Reserve  Component  imits. 

Of  course,  this  policy  is  not  a  new  one  and  has  not  historically  been  an  obstacle  to 
our  success.    Our  Reserve  units  aimually  inform  the  recruiting  service  of  anticipated  openings 
by  military  occupational  specialty,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  interviewing  applicants.    The 
demographic  and  other  problems  mentioned  in  my  superiors'  statements,  coupled  with 
uncertainty  concerning  unit  survival  resulting  from  BRAC  decisions,  compound  the  recruiting 
difficulty. 

We  are  monitoring  the  end  strength  of  our  units  closely.    Units  that  consistently  have 
had  difficulty  attaining  their  manning  levels,  along  with  those  units  that  have  historically 
been  at  their  table  of  organization  strength,  have  been  identified.    We  will  be  tracking 
accessions  to,  and  attrition  from,  these  units  to  determine  recommendations  for  any  changes 
needed  in  unit  resizing,  reshaping,  or  relocation. 

We  are  requesting  $353.9  million  in  FY95  for  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 
appropriation,  which  funds  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve.    The  funding  is  projected  to 
support  a  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  end  strength  of  42,000.    The  total  funding 
requested  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  contained  in  the  following  table. 


TOTAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 

Marine  Corps  Appropriation 

FY93 

FY94 

FY95 

Reserve  Personnel  Marine  Corps 

340.3 

350.9 

353.9 

Operations  and  Maintenance  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

79.6 

83.1 

81.5 

Procurement  Marine  Corps' 

19.2 

8.4 

9.6 

Total  Support 

439.1 

442.4 

445.0 

From  Pl-R  exhibit;   Reserve  specific  fielding  of  Total  Force  procurement 
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Warfighting  Readiness  and  Training 

The  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  to  provide  trained  units  and  qualified 
individuals  to  be  available  for  active  duty  in  time  of  war,  national  emergency,  and  at  such 
times  as  national  security  may  require.    Consistent  with  our  mission,  we  have  developed 
aggressive  and  intensive  training  programs  crafted  to  accomplish  our  mission  with  minimal 
risk  to  personnel,  material,  and  the  environment.    Our  current  areas  of  emphasis  are 
development  of  quality  leadership  and  training  oversight,  improvement  of  military 
occupational  specialty  qualification  rates,  development  of  warfighting  skills,  participation  in 
Active  and  Reserve  Component  integrated  exercises  (including  joint/combined  exercises),  and 
access  to  adequate  facilities  and  ranges. 

Leadership 

Quality  leadership  and  supervision  of  our  Marine  Reserve  Force  is  ensured  by  our 
personnel  policies.    Our  policy  to  assign  Active  Component  Marines  in  support  of  the 
Reserve  provides  an  infusion  of  up-to-date  operational,  logistical,  and  administrative 
experience  for  our  Reserve  units.    In  addition,  a  noteworthy  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  officers  have  at  least  3  years  of  active  duty.    Enlisted  prior 
service  Marines  also  bring  valuable  active  duty  leadership  experience,  further  enhancing  our 
readiness.    At  the  end  of  FY93,  prior  service  Marines  comprised  54  percent  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

We  want  our  Reserve  units  led  by  professionals.    We  invest  heavily  in  professional 
development  school  courses  for  reservists.    During  FY93,  3,749  officers  and  staff 
non-commissioned  officers  were  programmed  to  attended  over  30  different  military  education 
schools.    The  number  of  professional  military  education  school  seats  programmed  for  FY94 
is  5,202. 

Assignments  under  our  Reserve  Counterpart  Training  and  Exercise  Support  Programs 
are  available  to  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.    These  assignments  complement 
the  professional  military  education  opportunities  and  allow  members  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  to  refresh  their  leadership  and  military  occupational  specialty  skills.    The 
assignments  are  located  at  Marine  Corps  installations  or  with  Active  Component  units 
participating  in  an  exercise.    During  FY93,  1,421  reservists  participated  in  Reserve 
Counterpart  Training  and  1,432  participated  in  the  Exercise  Support  Program.    We  have 
programmed  and  budgeted  2,000  Reserve  Counterpart  Training  and  1,432  Exercise  Support 
Program  opportunities  for  FY94. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Support  Command  provides  information  on  professional 
military  education.  Reserve  Counterpart  Training  and  Exercise  Support  Program 
opportunities,  as  well  as  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  Individual  Mobilization 
Augmentee  billet  vacancies.    Individual  mailings,  periodicals,  and  toll-free  telephone 
numbers  are  all  methods  we  use  to  disseminate  information  on  these  programs  to  the 
reservists. 
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Military  Occupational  Specialty  Qualification  Rates 

I  am  pleased  to  report  we  made  progress  toward  our  goal  of  95  percent  military 
occupational  specialty  qualification  billet  matches  during  FY93.    Military  occupational 
specialty  match  rates  at  the  end  of  the  FY  were  90  percent  for  the  4th  Marine  Division, 
88  percent  for  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  86  percent  for  the  4th  Force  Service 
Support  Group.    These  percentages  compare  with  rates  we  reported  a  year  ago  of  89  percent 
for  the  4th  Marine  Division,  91  percent  for  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  81  percent  for 
the  4th  Force  Service  Support  Group. 

The  decrease  of  3  percentage  points  for  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  is  attributed  to 
initial  reorganizations  and  uncertainty  pursuant  to  unit  relocations  in  BRAC  93.    We  will 
monitor  end  strength  and  military  occupational  specialty  qualification  match  rates  as  part  of 
our  Reserve  manpower  management  during  the  remainder  of  the  BRAC  process.    This  will 
include  the  tracking  of  individual  military  occupational  specialties  as  well  as  overall 
qualification  rates  for  units. 

Our  policy  to  recruit  non-prior  service  applicants  for  existing  Or  projected  unit 
openings,  and  arrange  the  requisite  military  occupational  specialty  producing  school  seats  for 
them  following  the  completion  of  their  basic  training,  contributes  to  our  high  qualification 
rate.    We  also  align  specific  unit  openings  with  a  prior  service  applicant's  military 
occupational  specialty. 

In  cases  where  a  prior  service  applicant's  military  occupational  specialty  does  not 
match  the  opening  in  the  Reserve  unit,  we  provide  the  Marine  with  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  required  qualification  through  formal  military,  vocational,  or  technical  schools.    During 
FY93,  58  Marines  participated  in  vocational/technical  training  programs  at  establishments  in 
the  local  community  in  a  diverse  number  of  specialties.    These  programs  illustrate  the 
cooperation  that  exists  between  Marine  Corps  Reserve  units  and  the  local  community.    The 
programs  result  in  better  trained  Marines  and  more  productive  citizens.    We  anticipate  even 
more  participation  in  these  programs  for  FY94.    Marine  reservists  may  also  obtain 
qualification  in  selected  military  occupational  specialties  through  on-the-job  training  at  the 
Reserve  unit. 

Development  of  Warfighting  Skills 

Development  of  warfighting  skills  begins  at  recruit  training.    A  fundamental  policy  is 
our  requirement  that  all  enlisted  Marines,  regardless  of  component,  participate  in  the  same 
Marine  combat  skills  training.    This  training  is  provided  during  the  third  phase  of  recruit 
training  and  includes  such  essential  subjects  as  combat  formations  and  signals, 
communications,  grenades  and  pyrotechnics,  land  navigation,  NBC  warfare,  and  close 
combat.    Reserve  Component  Marines  also  attend  the  same  follow-on  combat  training  at  the 
School  of  Infantry,  and  full  length  formal  schools  to  obtain  military  occupational  specialty 
qualification,  as  do  Marines  from  the  Active  Component. 
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Once  formal  schooling  is  complete,  comprehensive  and  progressive  individual  and 
unit  training  programs  are  in  place  to  maintain  and  enhance  our  readiness.    We  consistently 
seek  improvement  through  our  collective  training  programs. 

Regarding  assessments,  we  utilize  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Readiness  and 
Evaluation  System.    Initiated  in  1978,  this  program  measures  how  well  our  units  perform 
against  defined  mission  performance  standards  and  elements.    Performance  criteria  include 
standards  common  for  all  units  such  as  continuing  actions  expected  of  all  Marines  (local 
security,  camouflage  and  concealment),  to  standards  applicable  to  the  type  of  unit  being 
evaluated  (infantry,  artillery,  fixed  wing,  rotary  wing).    We  use  realistic  scenarios  and  the 
same  grading  criteria  to  test  units  from  both  the  Active  Component  and  the  Reserve 
Component.    Eleven  battalion  or  squadron  sized  units  were  evaluated  as  ready  during  FY93, 
and  19  additional  units  are  scheduled  for  testing  in  FY94. 

One  of  our  most  challenging  collective  training  programs  is  the  combined  arms 
exercise  of  Marine  Air  Ground  Task  Forces,  including  Command,  Ground,  Aviation,  and 
Combat  Service  Support  Elements,  conducted  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat 
Center  at  Twentynine  Palms,  California.    This  training  emphasizes  fire  support  coordination 
and  command  and  control  during  a  live  fire  exercise  with  troops. 

We  recently  enhanced  this  exercise  by  expanding  the  Ground  Combat  Element  from 
battalion  to  regimental  size.    Previous  Reserve  combined  arms  exercises  included 
approximately  7,000  Marines.    During  FY93,  more  than  11,500  reserve  and  active  duty 
Marines  participated  in  the  enhanced  combined  arms  exercise  program.    After  action  reports 
indicate  a  30  percent  increase  in  training  objective  achievement  in  this  expanded  exercise 
compared  to  previous  years.    We  have  scheduled  approximately  13,600  Marines  for 
combined  arms  training  in  FY94. 

Participation  in  Exercises  and  Other  Training 

Opportunities  for  multi-unit  exercises  with  the  Active  Component  and  international 
training  assignments  also  contribute  to  our  warfighting  readiness.    During  FY93,  detachments 
of  various  units  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  participated  in  EXERCISE  BALIKATAN  in 
the  Philippines,  BATTLE  GRIFFIN  in  Norway,  COBRA  GOLD  in  Thailand,  HABU 
SAKASUN  in  Japan,  ULCHI  FOCUS  LENS  and  TEAM  SPIRIT  in  Korea,  and  a  Joint 
Overseas  Training/Medical  Readiness  Training  Exercise  in  Honduras.    Similar  training  is 
planned  for  FY94  and  FY95  within  the  limits  of  our  transportation  funding  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  further  our  readiness,  and  as  an  aid  in  recruiting  and  retention. 

We  continue  to  employ  our  Mobilization  Operational  Readiness  Deployment  Test 
program  as  the  primary  means  to  determine  a  unit's  ability  to  contact  and  recall  persoimel, 
process  them  into  active  duty,  and  deploy.    Among  other  areas,  a  Mobilization  Operational 
Readiness  Deployment  Test  evaluates  administration,  logistics,  personnel,  medical,  command 
and  control,  family  assistance,  and  community  relations.    We  defined  two  types  of 
Mobilization  Operational  Readiness  Deployment  Tests  for  the  Committee  a  year  ago, 
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Mobilization  Operational  Readiness  Deployment  Test  and  Go,  and  Mobilization  Operational 
Readiness  Deployment  Test  and  Stay.    The  difference  between  the  tests  is  the  Go  type 
requires  transportation  from  the  Reserve  Training  Center  to  the  station  of  initial  assignment 
at  a  major  command,  while  the  Stay  type  requires  no  movement  beyond  the  home  training 
center.    Since  the  Go  type  is  very  expensive,  we  primarily  use  the  Stay  method. 

Three  special  notes  apply"  about  Mobilization  Operational  Readiness  Deployment 
Tests.    First,  they  are  no-notice  tests.    Second,  each  unit  receives  a  Mobilization  Operational 
Readiness  Deployment  Test  at  least  once  every  3  years.    Third,  the  Commanding  General, 
Marine  Reserve  Force,  is  the  coordinator  and  evaluator  of  this  program. 

During  F Y93 ,  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  conducted  five  Go  and  118  Stay  evaluations 
for  123  units.    All  but  six  of  the  units  were  found  ready  on  the  initial  evaluation.    Units  not 
passing  the  first  test  were  scheduled  for  reinspection  and  subsequently  found  ready.    For 
FY94,  we  have  scheduled  an  additional  151  units  for  evaluation. 

Finally,  we  are  continuing  our  emphasis  on  physical  fitness,  weight  control,  personal 
appearance,  essential  military  subjects,  and  individual  weapons  qualification.    Training  of  the 
individual  Marine  is  important  because  individual  readiness  is  a  building  block  to  unit 
readiness. 

Facilities 

The  impact  of  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  decisions  effects  the  availability  of 
training  facilities  and  ranges  for  our  Reserve  units.    We  are  actively  working  with  our  sister 
services  to  maintain  and/or  secure  access  to  quality  facilities  for  BRAC  affected  units  to 
support  our  requirements  for  community  presence  and  training.    We  are  also  interested  in 
alleviating  crowded  conditions  whenever  possible  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  working 
environment. 

At  the  end  of  FY93,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  operated  from  162  ground  and  29 
aviation  sites  spread  through  46  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.    The  dispersion  of  our  units  throughout  the  United  States  truly  makes  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  a  bridge  between  our  Active  Component  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Technological  Superiority 

Operation  Desert  Storm  demonstrated  that  America  produces  the  best  weapons  and 
military  equipment  in  the  world.    This  technological  edge  helps  us  achieve  victory  on  the 
battlefield  with  fewer  casualties.    To  safeguard  this  edge,  we  design  modernization  and 
procurement  programs  through  Total  Force  acquisition  and  horizontal  equipment  fielding. 
Our  programs  ensure  nearly  simultaneous  distribution  of  new  equipment  to  both  the  Active 
Component  and  the  Reserve  Component.    Keeping  our  forces  ready  to  fight  is  our  top 
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priority.    We  must  adequately  fund  horizontal  procurement,  and  operations  and  maintenance 
accounts  to  retain  the  qualitative  edge  of  our  forces. 

Equipment 

The  philosophy  and  methodology  used  to  plan  and  equip  the  Total  Force  Marine 
Corps  is  accomplished  through  the  development  and  use  of  a  single  acquisition  objective. 
The  acquisition  objective  includes  equipment  modernization  plans,  and  addresses  all  initial 
issue  quantities  and  planned  sustainability  requirements  for  Active  units  and  designated 
Reserve  units. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  a  participant  in  the  development  of  the  Total  Force 
acquisition  objective.    The  following  chart  illustrates  the  improvement  in  mission  essential 
equipment  readiness  from  September  1992  to  September  1993.    Mission  essential  items  are 
items  of  equipment  whose  availability  is  essential  for  the  execution  of  the  combat  and 
training  missions  of  the  unit. 


MISSION  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT  READINESS                              || 

Component 

September  1992 

Septem 

ber  1993 

% 

»  hems 

% 

ft  Items 

4th  Marine  Division 

85.4 

11,750 

91.2 

11,885 

4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing' 

93.5 

3,149 

93.6 

3,113 

4th  Force  Service  Support  Group 

87.5 

2.188 

90.7 

2.431 

Marine  Reserve  Force 

87.2 

17,087 

91.5 

17,429 

'The  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  assets  in  the  table  is  a  result  of  restructuring  and 
redistribution. 

These  percentages  show  that  the  readiness  of  our  on-hand  equipment  is  outstanding 
and  indicates  the  Total  Force  is  working  together  to  maintain  the  Reserve  Component 
capability.    Our  goal  is  to  further  improve  these  levels  of  readiness. 

We  are  also  making  progress  toward  our  goal  of  procuring,  issuing,  and  maintaining 
the  full  amount  of  standard  combat  equipment  authorized  under  our  training  allowance.    Our 
training  allowance  represents  approximately  65  percent  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  total 
ground  equipment  wartime  requirement.    Approximately  96  percent  of  the  Marine  Reserve 
Force  training  allowance  is  currently  on-hand  at  our  training  centers.    Shortages  include 
MlAl  tanks,  digital  communication  terminals,  single  channel  ground  and  airborne  radio 
systems,  tactical  air  operations  modules,  selected  generators,  5  ton  trucks,  dump  trucks,  and 
night  vision  goggles.    Although  not  below  our  training  allowance,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
also  confronts  a  significant  block  obsolescence  problem  in  its  inventory  of  medium  lift 
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helicopters.    The  CH-46s  were  procured  in  large  quantities  over  20  years  ago.    A  medium 
lift  capability  replacement  is  essential  to  enhance  the  readiness  of  the  Total  Force  Marine 
Corps. 

The  training  allowance  is  tailored  to  the  quantity  and  type  of  equipment  that  can  be 
adequately  maintained  and  stored  at  the  Reserve  Training  Centers.    The  remainder  of  the 
ground  equipment  wartime  requirement  not  accounted  for  in  the  training  allowance  is  stored 
at  Active  Component  logistical  centers  for  distribution  upon  mobilization. 

Simulators 

The  use  of  simulators  for  our  sophisticated  equipment  provides  realistic  training 
opportunities  at  a  substantially  reduced  cost.    Using  simulators  reduces  the  environmental 
impact  of  training,  makes  efficient  use  of  training  time,  and  improves  the  effectiveness  as 
well  as  safety  of  subsequent  live  fire  exercises.    We  have  acquired  and  are  aggressively 
employing  this  equipment  at  our  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  unit  locations  in  accordance 
with  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  to  maximize  simulator  utilization. 

Simulators  are  used  for  indoor  marksmanship,  light  armored  vehicle  anti-tank 
systems,  light  armored  vehicle  turrets,  F/A-18A  aircraft,  infantry  squad  tactics,  and  tank 
full-crew  interactive  systems.    Additional  programmed  assets  include  the  full  range  of  heavy 
infantry  weapon  simulators,  low  altitude  air  defense  Stinger  missile  simulators,  night  vision 
goggles  device  software,  and  forward  observer  software. 

Information  Technology 

We  have  established  a  program  to  thoroughly  modernize  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve's 
microcomputer-based  information  technology  infrastructure.    This  initiative  is  well  under  way 
and  includes  the  installation  of  networked  microcomputers,  office  and  group  automation 
software,  communications  hardware,  mainframe  computer  access,  document  scanning/ 
imaging  equipment,  and  computer-based  multi-media  training  at  all  191  Reserve  sites. 
Among  other  benefits,  when  fully  implemented,  the  automated  information  system  project 
will  facilitate  timely  communication  in  the  geographically  dispersed  Reserve  environment.    In 
the  fumre,  we  envision  the  technology  being  used  for  military  occupational  specialty  training, 
intra-service  information  exchange  and  Reserve  Component  warfighting  simulation  programs. 
We  are  adhering  to  Total  Force  standards  for  hardware  and  software.    As  a  result  of 
increased  information  exchange  capabilities,  we  have  been  able  to  move  forward  with  Total 
Force  integration  based  upon  common  reporting. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  continues  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  ready  when 
needed,  relevant  in  force  composition  and  employment,  and  fully  capable  of  meeting  national 
requirements.    The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  us.    We  examined  our  roles  and 
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missions  in  light  of  the  new  direction  of  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  team  articulated  in 
...From  the  Sea,  while  concurrently  considering  the  focus  and  impetus  added  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  and  subsequent  Defense  Planning  Guidance. 
We  validated  our  force  strucmre  to  meet  the  authorized  Reserve  Component  end  strength,  as 
we  commenced  to  rightsize  our  infrastructure  to  meet  BRAC  decisions.    I  have  also  provided 
information  on  a  number  of  key  areas  of  interest  to  the  Committee,  including  our  manpower 
status,  our  warfighting  readiness,  and  our  technological  superiority. 

As  we  enter  this  period  of  Congressional  deliberations  for  the  FY95  budget, 
challenges  await  us.    A  fundamental  challenge  is  the  requirement  to  maintain  our  existing 
capability  and  level  of  readiness  to  meet  traditional  roles,  while  being  responsive  to 
opportunities  for  emerging  non-traditional  missions  and  taskings.    Maintaining  readiness 
while  minimizing  "stand  down"  time  to  rebuild  and  train  units  affected  by  the  BRAC  will 
also  be  a  difficult  task.    Finally,  maintaining  our  quality  and  end  strength  while  competing  to 
recruit  America's  youth  for  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  will  challenge  our  superb 
recruiting  service  to  the  utmost. 

Just  as  we've  met  and  overcome  great  challenges  in  the  past,  we  look  forward  to 
meeting  the  challenges  facing  us  today.    The  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  is  America's  force  in 
readiness,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  an  integral  part  of  that  Total  Force.    I  thank 
Congress  for  its  historical  support  of  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps,  and  I  request  your 
continued  support  to  ensure  our  future  readiness,  relevance,  and  capability  to  contribute  to 
our  Nation's  defense. 
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Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  Wasfiington.  DC  20330-1000 


MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  J.  CLOSNER  III 


Ma|or  General  John  J.  Closner  III  Is  chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force.  Washington.  D.C..  and  commander.  Air 
Force  Reserve,  a  field  operating  agency  located  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base.  Ga  As  chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve.  General  Closner  serves  as  the 
principal  adviser  on  Reserve  matters  to  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  As 
commander  of  Air  Force  Reserve,  he  has  full  responsibility  for  the 
supervision  of  all  U.S  Air  Force  Reserve  units  around  the  vi'orld 

General  Closner  was  born  Inarch  27.  1940,  in  Houston  and 
graduated  from  Bayside  High  School.  Long  Island.  NY.,  in  1958  He 
earned  a  bachelors  degree  in  business  administration  from  Texas  A&M 
University  in  1962  The  general  completed  Squadron  Officer  School  in 
1971 ,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  in  1973,  and  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  1976 

The  general  was  commissioned  through  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  program  at  Texas  A&M  University    He  received 
wings  after  pilot  training  at  Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  and  then 
completed  F-IOO  fighter  training  at  Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Ariz    In  August  1964  General  Closner  was  assigned  to 
the  494th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron.  Royal  Air  Force  Station  Lakenheath.  England,  where  he  flew  the  F-100 

In  June  1967  he  was  assigned  to  the  6i5th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  Phan  Rang  Air  Base,  South  Vietnam,  as 
an  instructor  pilot  He  flew  300  combat  missions  and  also  had  assignments  as  a  standardization  and  evaluation 
officer,  ground  training  officer  and  flying  training  officer. 

General  Closner  separated  from  active  duty  in  July  1968  and  flew  for  18  months  with  Pan  American  Airlines  In 
February  1970  he  joined  the  New  Jersey  Air  National  Guard  as  a  full-time,  civil  service  employee  He  was 
assigned  to  the  177th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  Atlantic  City,  where  he  flew  the  F-100  and  F-105,  and  was  chief 
of  standardization  and  evaluation 

In  January  1973  General  Closner  was  assigned  to  the  507th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Tinker  Air  Force  Base, 
Okia  He  figured  prominently  in  the  command's  first  F-105  fighter  conversion  and  served  as  chief  of 
standardization  and  evaluation,  and  as  an  operations  and  training  officer.  He  assumed  command  of  the  465th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  at  Tinker  in  November  1975. 

In  May  1978  the  general  became  commander  of  the  917th  Tactical  Fighter  Group  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base. 
La  .  and  flew  A-37s  Two  years  later  the  unit  was  the  first  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  convert  to  A-lOs  As 
commander,  he  also  guided  the  activation  of  the  first  A-10  flight  training  school  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  He  served  as  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  first  F-16  wing,  the  419th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah,  from  July  1983  until  July  1987.  when  he  became  commander  of  10th  Air  Force, 
Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas  In  July  1989  he  was  assigned  as  deputy  to  the  chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve.  Air 
Force  headquarters,  and  assumed  his  present  duties  in  November  1990. 


(Current  as  of  March  1991) 
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A  command  pilot  with  more  than  5,000  flying  hours,  General  Closner  has  flown  the  A-10,  A-37,  F-16,  F-100  and 
F-105  His  military  awards  and  decorations  include  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit, 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Meritorious  Service  Medal.  Air  Medal  with  14  oak  leaf  clusters,  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal  and  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters. 

His  civic  affiliations  include  the  Air  Force  Association,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  Bergstrom-Austin 
Community  Council  and  Austin  Military  Affairs  Council. 

He  was  promoted  to  major  general  Nov.  1 .  1990,  with  same  date  of  rank. 

General  Closner  is  married  to  the  former  Angela  Syder  of  Norfolk,  England.  They  have  a  son,  Scott,  and  a 
daughter.  Leigh. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to  share  with  you  the  status  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  my  view  of  the  challenges  before  us. 

ArCESSIBILITY 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  along  with  the  other 
military  components,  finds  itself  without  a  World  War  III  training  scenario.    We 
are  in  a  time  of  transition  firom  preparing  for  a  single,  world-engulfing  conflict  to 
structuring  and  training  for  multiple  sustained  regional  conflicts.    At  the  same 
time,  we  are  picking  up  more  of  the  daily  operational  commitments  of  the  active 
duty  Air  Force.  , 

Our  increasing  role  in  peace  keeping  and  humanitarian  relief  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  Reserve  C-130  rotation  to  Europe  in  support  of  Bosnian  relief  operations  and 
our  F-16s  and  A- 10s  flying  Deny  Flight  missions.    I  mention  this  to  underscore  the 
magnitude  of  the  demands  placed  on  our  people,  their  families  and  employers.    As 
so  aptly  stated  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  we  may  soon  reach  a  point  where  peacetime 
requirements  exceed  our  wartime  tasldngs. 

YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

DISASTER  RELIEF 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  participated  in  disaster  relief  e£Forts  in  every  comer  of  the 
world  in  1993.    We  have  the  capacity  to  continue  this  important  work  whenever 
and  wherever  needed.    We  get  better  at  disaster  relief  each  time  we  are  called  and 
are  constantly  finding  ways  to  do  it  more  efficiently.    While  not  readily 
interchangeable  with  our  wartime  taskings,  reUef  missions  give  Reserve  aircrews 
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and  support  personnel  real-world  training  and  the  American  taxpayer  an  excellent 
return  on  the  dollar.    In  1993,  we  responded  quickly,  ably  and  with  the  right 
equipment  to  areas  hit  by  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  typhoons,  wildfires,  floods  and 
other  disasters  in  our  own  country  and  in  Africa,  Asia,  eastern  Europe,  Central  and 
South  America.    If  there  was  a  relief  effort  ongoing,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  was  part 
of  it. 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  DISASTER  RELIEF  IN  1993 

Topanga  Canyon.  CA..  Fire  Support 
--    Two  Modular  Airborne  Fire  Fighting  System  (MAFFS)-equipped  C-130s 
--    45  MAFFS  sorties 
--    33%  of  MAFFS  efifort 

Mississippi  River  Flood  Relief 
--    Five  C-5  Sorties 
~    348  tons  of  cargo 

-    910th  Airlift  Group  was  on  stand-by  to  provide  aerial  spray  to  the  area, 
but  was  not  called.    All  premission  planning  was  complete;  unit  could 
have  responded  within  24  hoiirs. 

Ongoing  HiimanJtjirifln  Missions  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina 

-•    Seven  C-130s,  nine  aircrews,  136  maintenance  and  support  personnel 
since  February  26,  1993 

--    2,000  sorties 

--    More  than  12,000  tons  of  cargo 

Restore  Hope/Contipue  Hone  through  November  1993 

--    6,000  flying  hours 
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--    24,000  tons  of  cargo 

--    400  Reservists  on  orders  each  day;  20,000  work  days  performed 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  SUPPORT  TO  EMERGING  NATIONS 

An  active  program  since  1992,  Partnership  for  Peace  as  outUned  by  the 
administration  in  1993  is  the  next  step  in  helping  newly  independent  nations  take 
their  place  in  the  world.    We  are  interested  in  this  as  a  role  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.    In  early  coordination  with  Deborah  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  A£Fairs  (ASD/RA),  the  Air  Force  Reserve  volunteered  to  take  the  lead  in 
building  a  viable  and  effective  program.    We  are  working  closely  with  European 
Command  (EUCOM)  to  become  major  participants.    Search  and  rescue  seems  to  be 
a  topic  of  great  interest  to  some  emerging  nations.    In  1993,  the  30 1st  Rescue 
Squadron,  a  Reserve  unit,  visited  an  emerging  democracy  in  South  America  to 
demonstrate  rescue  techniques  and  capabilities.  This  year,  several  Polish  military 
officials  visited  the  same  unit  to  find  out  how  to  establish  similar  units  in  their 
country. 

FORWARD  PRESENCE 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  has  been  at  the  fore£ront  of  American  involvement  in 
contingencies  since  the  Korean  War.    Forty  years  later,  we  are  still  a  major  part  of 
America's  presence  at  pressure  points  around  the  world.    While  forward  presence 
during  contingency  operations  is  an  accepted  norm  for  the  active  force,  continued 
participation  over  the  long  term  is  not  a  mission  usuaUy  associated  with  the 
Reserve. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  has  maintained  continued  presence  in  Central  and  South 
America  for  more  than  16  years,  operating  I^serve  C-130s  from  Howard  AB, 
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Panama.    This  operation,  called  Coronet  Oak,  is  shared  with  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  is  an  air  reserve  component  responsibility  in  its  entirety.    In  addition  to 
the  Panama  rotation,  Air  Force  Reserve  C-130s  amassed  7,000  hours  in  1993  flying 
between  Germany  and  Bosnia.    Reserve  airUfters  flew  another  7,000  hours  in 
support  of  operations  in  Somalia.    We  also  used  450  flying  hours  and  more  than 
8,000  mandays  to  support  the  national  anti-drug  efifort.    Reserve  fighters  flew  more 
than  1,000  combat  air  patrol  sorties  from  Aviano  AB,  Italy,  and  Incirlik  AB, 
Turkey,  gaining  valuable  training  and  experience  while  giving  active  duty  crews  a 
well-deserved  break.    A  Reserve  combat  search  and  rescue  unit  spent  an  extended 
period  of  time  in  Southwest  Asia  to  help  cover  air  operations  in  that  region,  and 
there  is  now  an  all-reserve  component  airlift  squadron  in  Germzmy,  commanded  by 
an  Air  Force  Reserve  officer,  taking  part  in  the  Bosnian  airlift.    As  many  as  seven 
Air  Force  Reserve  volunteers  have  been  on  the  ground  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  since 
January  1994,  manning  a  field  kitchen  that  feeds  the  soldiers,  sailors.  Marines  and 
airmen  assigned  there.    At  least  one  will  remain  to  help  close  out  the  camp  as  our 
troops  withdraw.    That  we  are  doing  these  kinds  of  things  effectively  and  routinely 
is  proof  that  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  both  ready  and  able  to  help  maintain 
American  forvard  presence  anywhere  in  the  world.    Because  our  peacetime 
command  and  control  structure  and  separate  funding  fosters  this  level  of 
involvement,  formalizing  this  kind  of  support  is  something  we  will  consider  as  we 
plan  for  future  operations. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  there  are  elements  of  the  American  military  deployed 
somewhere,  then  Air  Force  Reservists  are  either  already  there  or  on  their  way. 

MISSIONS 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  put  our  many  roles  and  missions  to  good  use  across  the 
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nation  and  around  the  world  in  1993.    Reserve  airlift,  fighter,  tanker  and  support 
units  played  a  major  role  in  U.S.  and  UN  activities.    Our  participation  in  these 
missions  made  operations  such  as  Provide  Promise,  Provide  Hope,  Deny  Flight, 
Provide  Comfort  and  Southern  Watch  easier  to  support. 

Airlift  is  a  major  Air  Force  Reserve  mission  and  the  key  to  rapid  contingency 
response  and  power  projection  around  the  world.    Reserve  airlift  capability 
provided  25%  of  all  Air  Force  airlift  accomplished  in  1993,  carrying  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  and  passengers  to  all  comers  of  the  globe. 

First-time  Reserve  participation  in  the  heavy  bomber  mission  was  benchmarked 
in  December  1993  by  the  acceptance  of  our  first  B-52  at  Barksdale  AFB,  LA.    In 
another  first,  a  Reservist  became  the  senior  ofiBcer  aboard  Looking  Glass,  U.S. 
Strategic  Command's  (USSTRATCOM)  airborne  command  post.    He  is  the 
mobilization  assistant  to  Commander  in  Chief  USSTRATCOM  and  a  logical  choice 
for  the  assignment.    The  first  Air  Force  Reserve  space  operations  squadron  was 
established  at  Falcon  AFB,  CO.,  in  January  1993  to  provide  manpower  necessary  to 
meet  surge  requirements  in  that  mission. 

We  also  had  a  number  of  opportunities  to  participate  in  some  Reserve-unique 
missions.    Reserve  WC-130  storm  trackers  kept  tabs  on  major  storms  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  specially  equipped  Reserve  C-130s  battled  wildfires 
in  California  last  summer  while  the  910th  Airlift  Group,  the  only  aerial  spray  unit 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  continued  its  yearly  cycle  of  routine  spray  missions 
around  the  country.    A  variety  of  Reserve  support  units  were  hard  at  work  around 
the  world,  making  sure  national  objectives  were  met  through  Global  Reach,  Global 
Power. 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORT 

We  held  ovtr  second  Air  Force  Reserve  employer  support  conference  at  Robins 
AFB,  GA.,  in  September  1993.    A  number  of  the  36  civilian  participants  attended 
our  first  meeting  in  1991;  the  rest  were  new  to  the  program.    Not  surprisingly,  we 
detected  a  slight  erosion  in  the  support  we  enjoyed  immediately  following  Desert 
Storm.    It  appears  that  employers  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  during  major 
contingencies,  but  are  less  able  to  support  long-term  requirements  such  as  those  in 
Bosnia  and  Somalia.    Because  we  consider  employers  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  family,  we  are  working  to  regain  100%  of  their  support  and 
confidence.    I  asked  several  senior  Reserve  officers  to  form  an  employer  support 
working  group  to  determine  the  steps  we  need  to  take  to  ensure  that  we  regain  our 
employers'  fullest  support.    Although  still  in  its  early  stages,  I  expect  this  group  to 
glean  information  that  can  be  used  by  all  the  services  to  strengthen  that  important 
tie  between  reserve  forces  and  employers. 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

The  Air  Force  Reserve's  high  state  of  readiness  and  capabihty  results  from 
Reservists  leading  Reservists.  Because  no  one  understands  our  unique  blend  of 
skills  and  needs  better  than  we  do,  otir  leadership  structure  is  manned  almost 
entirely  by  Reservists.  Active  duty  gaining  commands  establish  our  operational 
readiness  standards,  periodically  inspect  us,  and  validate  our  ability  to  meet  these 
readiness  levels.  Reservists  manage  day-to-day  activities  to  maintain  unit 
continviity  and  to  conduct  training  programs. 
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FORCE  STRUCTURE 
BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLOSURE  ACTIVITIES 

As  a  result  of  the  first  three  rounds  of  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
Commission,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  must  close  one  Reserve  base  and  relocate  a 
number  of  units.    More  significantly,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  gained  several  new 
bases  in  the  last  round  of  BRAC  actions.    I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  run  these 
bases  efficiently  and  effectively,  but  one  of  the  reasons  the  Reserve  is  less  expensive 
than  the  active  force  is  that  we  are  usuaUy  tenants  on  an  active  duty  base  and  do 
not  have  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  base  support.    We  lose  this  advantage  when  we 
have  to  pay  the  base  support  bill.    Additionally,  current  mission  MILCON  funding 
has  steadily  decreased  since  1989,  while  the  number  of  facilities  we  are  responsible 
for  has  increased.    Simply  put,  we  are  getting  more  real  estate,  but  there  is  less 
money  available  to  maintain  it.    To  complicate  matters,  the  next  round  of  BRAC  in 
1995  likely  will  add  to  this  Ust. 

Reservists  are  a£fected  differently  than  their  active  duty  counterparts  by  iinit 
moves  and  base  closures.    Many  Reservists  have  close  ties  with  their  communities, 
having  lived  there  for  much  of  their  lives.    Civilian  jobs,  churches,  schools,  and 
homes  make  for  deep  roots.   Relocating  a  unit  farther  away  than  a  reasonable 
commuting  distance  firom  communities  surrounding  it  results  in  the  loss  of 
Reservists  who  cannot  or  will  not  follow  it.    When  this  happens,  we  lose  expertise. 
Additionally,  Reserve  vuaits  tend  to  be  located  near  major  metropolitan  areas  so  that 
we  can  take  advantage  of  large  and  diverse  population  bases.    To  relocate  to  a 
relatively  isolated  active  duty  base  impacts  commuting  distances  and  Reserve 
recruiting. 

These  are  not  insurmountable  problems;  but  they  are  good  examples  of  some  of 
the  unique  challenges  we  encounter. 
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READINESS 

Everyone  agrees  that  more  missions  will  find  their  way  from  the  active  duty  Air 
Force  into  the  Air  Force  Reserve.    The  administration's  principle  of  compensating 
leverage  is  based  on  storing  important  and  expensive  high  wartime  surge  missions 
in  the  reserve  components.    While  we  are  well  suited  to  some  missions,  but  not  to 
others,  our  goal  is  to  continue  to  give  the  best  possible  return  on  the  taxpayers' 
dollar.    To  do  this,  we  have  developed  a  methodology  for  evaluating  the  suitability 
of  new  missions  by  using  a  fact-based  quality  approach.    We  look  at  both  current 
and  potential  roles  and  missions,  and  apply  a  set  of  criteria  to  evaluate  factors  such 
as  affordability,  supportability,  training  and  demographics.    This  dynamic  process 
enables  us  to  make  basic  assessments  on  the  suitability  of  new  missions  to  see  if  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  is  the  best  choice.    Even  so,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  can  assume 
any  mission  we  are  given  and  do  it  well  when  we  are  adequately  manned,  funded, 
and  equipped. 

Reserve  personnel  end  strength  is  sufficient  in  each  unit  type  code  (UTC)  to 
meet  wartime  deployment  taskings  firam  the  major  commands.    Lately,  peacetime 
requirements  are  equally  demanding.    Regardless  of  manpower  and  funding 
reductions,  operational  requirements  on  the  active  force  are  increasing.    We 
continue  to  assume  as  much  of  the  overall  Air  Force  work  load  as  possible,  but  I 
foresee  a  time  when  our  manpower  and  the  reduced  organizational  structure  of 
Reserve  units  will  make  it  difficult  to  meet  every  additional  requirement.    In 
January  1994  alone,  we  supported  Provide  Promise  and  Deny  Flight  with  a  total  of 
9  airlift  crews,  34  fighter  crews,  and  460  support  personnel.    In  that  one  month, 
more  than  500  Reservists  worked  and  flew  in  conditions  just  short  of  combat.    This 
becomes  a  challenge  for  a  force  that  must  rely  on  volunteers  to  meet  peacetime 
contingencies. 
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Having  fewer  people  on  active  duty  will  affect  the  Reserve  in  a  number  of  ways, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  recruiting  and  community  presence.    Both  are  very 
important  to  us.    I  have  said  this  many  times  and  it  bears  repeating:  as  the  active 
duty  shrinks,  so  does  our  pool  of  qualified,  prior-service  applicants.    This  is 
important  because  we  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  recruiting  as  much  as  90%  of 
our  people  firom  the  active  force.    They  leave  active  duty  trained  and  qualified  in 
their  military  specialty  and  come  to  us  ready  to  go  to  work.    This  is  a  tremendous 
fiscal  plus.    As  the  pool  dries  up,  we  must  recruit  young  men  and  women  off  the 
street  and  pay  to  train  them  in  both  basic  nulitary  skills  and  their  military 
specialty.    When  we  reach  this  point,  we  will  be  less  cost  effective  in  our  accessions 
than  we  are  now. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  Reservist  to  spend  his  or  her  entire  Reserve  career  at  a 
unit  close  to  the  community  where  he  or  she  grew  up,  works  and  lives.    This  gives 
us  a  real  bridge  to  the  community  and  helps  cement  grass  roots  support  of  national 
objectives.    Much  of  what  this  country  accomplishes  is  a  product  of  our  national 
will.    Because  we  in  the  Reserve  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  communities,  we  help 
build  a  strong  and  vital  link  between  the  people  and  those  of  us  charged  with 
carrying  out  national  policy.    We  must  be  carefiil  to  nurture  hometown  support  as 
we  relocate  units  or  reduce  Reserve  presence  at  centers  of  influence  around  the 
country. 

FORCE  MODERNIZATION 

Force  modernization  is  critical  to  the  long-range  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.    As  the  active  force  reduces  the  size  of  its  aircraft  fleet,  we  are  upgrading 
much  of  our  equipment.  F-16  units  are  converting  from  A  and  B  models  to  more 
capable  Cs  and  Ds;  and  we  are  receiving  KC-135Rs  to  supplement  our  fleet  of  E- 
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models.    The  Reserve  C-130  fleet  is  undergoing  upgrades  and  modernization  almost 
constantly,  as  are  many  of  our  other  weapons  systems.    I  am  optimistic  this  trend 

will  continue. 

I  am  concerned  about  three  older  weapons  systems  because  each  is  a  significant 
part  of  the  Air  Force's  combat  capability.    The  Reserve  provides  the  Air  Force  with 
50%  of  its  AC- 130  gunship  force.    Our  gunships  are  A-model  C-  130s,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  the  first  production  C- 130  ofiF  the  line.    This  airplane  is  40  years  old.    Its 
siblings  in  the  919th  Special  Operations  Wing  are  nearly  as  old.    We  are 
programmed  to  get  AC-130Hs  firom  the  active  force  to  replace  our  AC-130As  once 
they  convert  to  new  AC-130Us,  but  this  conversion  has  been  plagued  by  unexpected 
delays.    In  spite  of  their  age,  our  gunships  saw  action  over  Panama  and  during 
Desert  Storm  and  did  well.    With  more  capable  AC-130Hs,  we  can  do  even  better. 

Another  concern  is  our  C-141  fleet.    This  airplane  like  no  other  has  bom  the 
brunt  of  our  nation's  strategic  airlift  needs  for  three  decades.    It  is  now  tired  and 
showing  its  age.    Every  airplane  in  the  fleet  suffers  firom  some  sort  of  operational 
restriction  and  some  are  grounded.    We  cannot  respond  to  a  major  contingency 
without  good,  fast,  strategic  airlift.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  C-141  can  provide  that 
kind  of  support  much  longer.    We  need  the  C- 17  or  an  airplane  with  similar 
capability  as  quickly  as  possible  if  we  are  to  meet  the  global  mobility  requirements 
set  down  by  our  national  leadership.    We  cannot  get  a  new  airlifter  too  soon. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  continues  to  move  ahead  with  simidator  technology.    The 
multi-task  trainer  (MTT)  we  introduced  last  year  is  now  a  fully-certified  flight 
simulator.    It  costs  less  than  $1  million  per  copy  to  produce,  which  is  a  significant 
savings  over  the  $15  million  price  tag  on  some  older  technology  simulators.    The 
419th  Fighter  Wing  at  Hill  AFB  is  using  a  certified  MTT  to  aid  their  conversion 
firom  F-16As  to  F-16Cs,  and  the  926th  Fighter  Group  at  New  Orleans  relied  on  the 
MTT  to  help  them  convert  from  A-  10s  to  F-  16s.    Fighter  pilots  who  fly  it  are  greatly 
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impressed  with  the  MTTs  capabilities  and  the  way  in  which  it  helps  conversion.    As 
development  continues,  the  MTT  will  eventually  become  a  fully  capable  mission 
rehearsal  device  that  can  be  deployed  to  forward  bases  to  give  aircrews  one  more 
advantage  as  they  go  into  harm's  way. 

It  is  possible  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  we  gained  in  developing  the 
MTT  can  be  adapted  to  other  weapons  systems  such  as  the  A- 10  or  C- 130.    We  are 
particularly  interested  in  simulators  for  our  C-130  units.    I  believe  we  can  save  the 
taxpayer  a  substantial  amount  of  money  in  both  the  long  and  short  term  by 
developing  and  using  cost-effective  simulation  in  much  of  our  training. 

We  are  working  toward  improving  battlefield  survivability  of  Reserve  F-16C/Ds 
and  C-130s.    Increases  in  on-board  computer  capacity  give  Reserve  F-16  pilots  the 
ability  to  change  the  electronic  configuration  of  their  aircraft  in  response  to  changes 
in  the  electromagnetic  battlefield.    We  also  led  the  way  in  installing  airlift 
defensive  systems  on  Reserve  C-130s,  and  later  on  Guard  and  active  force  aircraft. 
Reserve  equipment  requirements  should  continue  to  decrease  as  supply  increases 
with  the  active  duty  drawdown.    There  may  be  occasional  shortages,  but  we  expect 
our  equipment  supplies  to  greatly  improve.    An  exception  to  this  is  vehicles.    Our 
vehicle  invrntory  is  old  and  in  need  of  replaroment. 

qualux 

In  1989  the  Air  Force  Reserve  embarked  on  a  journey  to  explore  the  application 
of  quality  principles  on  the  way  we  do  business  throughout  our  organization. 
Indicators  pointed  to  increasing  reliance  upon  the  Reserve  as  our  nation  adjusted  to 
changing  priorities  in  a  changing  world.    By  moving  to  a  quality-oriented  culture, 
we  sought  to  both  meet  these  challenges  and  improve  service  to  our  customers  at 
the  same  time.    The  inevitable  turmoil  surrounding  the  unit  conversions,  base 
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closures  and  force  reductions  of  1993  was  minimized  because  we  applied  quality  to 
make  changes  in  less  time  and  with  fewer  resources.    The  result  was  minimal 
impact  on  our  readiness  and  combat  capability. 

At  Norton  AFB,  CA.  we  faced  the  complex  challenge  of  base  closure,  conversion, 
realignment,  and  relocation  at  a  single  location.    Reservists  there  used  quality  tools 
to  plan  and  execute  the  complex  move  of  people,  equipment,  suppUes  and  airplanes 
to  a  new  site.    The  resxdts  were  phenomenal.    Everything  took  place  on  schedule 
and  they  were  flying  missions  the  next  day.    The  unit  saved  the  American  taxpayer 
$1.5  million  and  were  nominated  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force's  Quality  Air 
Force  Award.    I  am  pleased  to  report  that  other  Reserve  units  have  met  with 
similar  success  when  emplojring  quality  in  their  planning  processes. 

Our  role  in  the  Total  Force  will  continue  to  evolve  along  with  the  changing  world 
in  which  we  live.    Planning  strategy  today  to  meet  tomorrow's  requirements  helps 
to  set  the  course  the  Air  Force  Reserve  will  take  into  the  next  century.    Planning 
from  a  strategic  level  down  to  a  detailed  annual  plan  gives  us  the  edge  we  need  to 
continue  the  level  of  readiness  for  which  we  are  well  known. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

While  everyone  in  the  Air  Force  faces  budgetary  challenges,  FY  1994  was  a 
particularly  difficult  year  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  More  than  90  percent  of  our 
O&M  appropriation  is  committed  to  flying  programs  and  for  full-time  support 
personnel.    Overall,  our  appropriations  fund  operating  expenses,  personnel  pay  for 
civilians.  Air  Reserve  Technicians,  and  Reservists,  and  facility  construction.    Table 
I  depicts  our  FY  1993  actuals,  current  estiipate  for  FY  1994,  and  our  FY  1995 
budget  request. 
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TABLE  I 

Total  Program  Amounts,  FY  1993  to  FY  1995 

by  ^propriation 

($  in  millions) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  (RP,  AF) 

715.4 

782.0 

781.4 

O&M,  USAl-'K 

1.241.8 

1,335.4 

1.479.0 

MILCON,  USAFR 

29.9 

72.6 

28.2 

Reserve  Equipment,  USAFR* 

179.4 

**120.7 

69.3 

Total 

2,166.5 

2,310.7 

2,357.9 

•Based  on  P-IR  data 

*"Does  not  include  portion  of  $800M  to  be  allocated  among  all  reserve  forces  for  transport  aircraft. 

RESERVE  PERSONNEL,  AIR  FORCE 

The  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  (RP,  AF)  appropriation  finances  training 
programs  for  units  and  individuals  required  to  augment  the  active  force.    It 
provides  training  for  drilling  Reservists,  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees 
(IMAs)  and  Reservists  in  full-time  support  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Full-time 
support  includes  day-to-day  administration  and  management  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  recruiting,  and  support  to  major  commands,  the  Joint  Staff  and  other  DOD 
staffs. 

These  funds  also  support  the  military  personnel  costs  of  students  enrolled  in 
jvmior  and  senior  Air  Force  ROTC,  and  the  F.  Edward  Hebert  Armed  Forces  Health 
Profession  Scholarship  and  Financial  Assistance  Grant  Programs. 

The  $781.4  million  request  for  FY  1995  includes  a  price  growth  of  $17.0  million 
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and  a  read  program  decrease  of  $17.6  million.    The  program  continues  to  support 
unit  conversions  to  C- 141  and  C-17  airlifters;  heavy  bomber,  space  operations  and 
transportation  missions;  a  restructuring  of  professional  education  and  training 
requirements  during  a  Reservist's  career;  80  new  junior  ROTC  detachments;  and 
continuing  modernization  of  our  KC-135  and  C-130  fleets. 

Our  FY  1995  end  strength  request  is  78,706,  which  is  2,794  less  than  the  81,500 
authorized  for  FY  1994. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M,  USAFR)  appropriation  finances  the 
daily  operation  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  supports  our  primary  mission  while 
sustaining  combat  readiness.    The  majority  of  this  appropriation  funds 
reqviirements  such  as  pay  for  civilian  personnel  and  military  technicians,  fuel  and 
other  supplies  for  our  flying  program,  and  depot-level  maintenance.    Our  depot- 
level  maintenance  program  dollars  are  well-spent  because  we  can  extend  the 
service  life  of  aircraft  and  engines  for  a  fraction  of  their  original  cost. 

The  $1,479.0  million  request  for  FY  1995  includes  price  increases  of  $24.3 
million,  a  growth  of  $91.5  million  and  a  transfer  of  $27.8  million  to  support  two 
additional  reserve  bases  (Homestead  and  Grissom  ARBs).    Growth  includes 
conversion  from  fighters  to  tankers,  performing  our  new  bomber  mission,  and  the 
transfer  of  additional  C-141s  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Our  Military  Construction  appropriation  (MILCON,  USAFR)  provides  funds  to 
construct,  acquire,  expand,  refurbish  or  convert  Air  Force  Reserve  facilities.  Our 
FY  1995  request  for  $28.2  million  involves  nine  projects  in  seven  states  plus  $4.0 
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million  for  unspecified  minor  construction  and  $3.2  million  for  architectural  and 
engineering  services.    This  represents  a  modest  investment  in  the  renewal, 
replacement  and  revitalization  of  our  physical  plant  infrastructure  which  is  valued 
at  more  than  $4.5  billion. 

In  FYs  1992  and  1993,  we  used  previously  appropriated  funds  left  over  from 
canceled  projects  to  pay  for  critical  construction  projects.    We  robbed  Peter  to  pay 
Pavil  by  moving  nearly  $11.5  million  from  canceled  FY  1989,  1990,  and  1991 
projects  to  partially  finance  FY  1993  projects.    In  doing  this,  we  saved  the  taxpayer 
money  and  still  met  our  needs.    However,  we  have  used  up  aU  prior-year  MILCON 
funds  and  have  none  left  to  apply  against  our  FY  1995  request.    Our  request 
reflects  the  funding  we  need  to  protect  our  investment. 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  PERSONNEL  ISSUES 
AIR  RESERVE  TECHNICIAN  (ART)  PROGRAM 

Air  Reserve  Technicians  are  the  backbone  of  the  Afr  Force  Reserve.    They  form  a 
nucleiis  of  full-time  employees  who  provide  for  continuity,  day-to-day  operations, 
and  training  in  a  Reserve  unit.    An  ART  is  s^  unique  blend  of  dvil  service  employee 
and  Reservist.    Because  of  this,  each  one  is  essential. 

As  dvil  service  employees,  ARTs  are  induded  in  personnel  actions  implemented 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  are  subject  to  hiring  and  promotion 
freezes,  reductions  in  force  and  other  adverse  personnel  actions. 

BENEFITS 

Expanding  the  Reserve  Montgomery  GI  Bill  in  1994  to  indude  graduate  level 
education  was  a  wise  decision  because  educational  benefits  are  one  of  the  chief 
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reasons  young  people  join  the  Reserve.    We  appreciate  your  continued  support  of 
this  important  program.    Nearly  12,000  Air  Force  Reserve  o£Bcers  and  enlisted 
personnel  now  are  eligible  to  use  this  increased  benefit  to  attend  graduate  school. 

ROPMA 

The  active  force  has  for  some  time  benefited  from  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (DOPMA).    ROPMA,  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  has  been  pending  for  nearly  two  decades,  but  has  never  been  enacted.    The  bill 
was  reintroduced  in  the  103rd  Congress  as  stand-alone  legislation  and  contains 
more  than  200  important  changes  to  the  law  currently  governing  the 
administration  of  Reserve  officers.    While  everyone  supports  it,  enacting  ROPMA 
into  law  has  eluded  us.    I  believe  that  Reserve  officers  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  and  management  as  their  active  duty  counterparts.    I  ask  that  you 
favorably  consider  this  important  issue. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  offers  this  nation  a  level  of  combat  readiness  and  war 
fighting  capability  second  to  none.    We  have  honed  our  skills  to  razor  sharpness 
and  prove  our  value  daily.    The  death  of  the  Cold  War  had  little  impact  on  our 
workload.    In  1993,  Air  Force  Reservists  were  busier  and  more  involved  in  the 
execution  of  national  objectives  than  in  previous  years.    Most  Reservists  relish  this 
challenge.    Service  to  our  country  is,  after  all,  why  we  are  here. 

Because  we  spend  so  much  time  away  from  home  and  civilian  jobs,  our  families 
and  employers  remain  two  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Reserve  support 
structure.    Without  them,  our  current  level  of  participation  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  maintain.    Your  continued  support  of  Reservists,  their  families,  and 
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employers  -  all  of  whom  give  this  nation  more  than  their  fair  share  -  is  gratifying, 
reassiiring,  and  essential. 

With  your  support,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  can  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next 
decade  and  carry  our  fine  tradition  into  the  21st  century.    This  concludes  my 
prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  am  ready  to  answer  your  questions. 
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[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

TWO  MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONTINGENCIES 

Question.  We  have  an  ongoing  discussion  here  at  the  committee 
about  what  will  be  required  to  allow  us  to  engage  in  two  near  si- 
multaneous major  regional  conflicts.  We  have  heard  some  disturb- 
ing testimony  about  our  capabilities.  Almost  every  witness  has  ex- 
pressed concern  about  that  capability.  How  much  of  our  Reserve 
force,  and  how  much  of  your  Guard  force,  would  you  have  to  acti- 
vate to  conduct  two,  near  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts? 

AR  answer.  Initial  campaign  modeling  indicates  virtually  all  of 
the  USAR  force  structure  would  be  committed  in  a  two  MRC  sce- 
nario. This  is  particularly  true  since  the  USAR  is  predominantly 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  oriented.  All  of  the  cur- 
rently identified  USAR  contingency  force  pool  units,  all  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Mobilization  Augmentees,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  In- 
dividual Ready  Reserve  would  have  to  be  activated  to  meet  deploy- 
ment, casualty  replacements  and  individual  filler  requirements.  In 
addition,  other  USAR  units  would  have  to  be  activated  for  training 
base  expansion  and  CONUS  base  support  for  mobilizing,  deploying 
and  sustaining  Army  forces.  The  on-going  General  Headquarters 
Exercise  (GHQ-94)  is  validating  the  extent  of  USAR  involvement 
when  two  MRCs  occur  nearly  simultaneously.  The  Army  will  fully 
develop  its  required  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  re- 
quirements out  to  Fiscal  Year  2003  during  the  conduct  of  the  next 
cycle  of  the  Total  Army  Analysis  scheduled  to  start  this  summer. 
The  USAR  as  structured  can  meet  a  two  MRC  scenario.  However, 
we  could  not  meet  a  two  MRC  scenario  if  we  are  reduced  below 
208,000  Select  Reserve  End  Strength  and  our  Individual  Mobiliza- 
tion Augmentation  program  is  reduced. 

NR  answer.  The  numbers  of  personnel  and  t)T)es  of  units  acti- 
vated would,  of  course,  be  scenario  driven;  however,  it  is  estimated 
that  ninety-five  percent  or  greater  would  be  required  for  two  near 
simultaneous  MRCs. 

MCR  answer.  Without  question  all  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  would  have  to  be  activated  in  a  two  Major  Regional  Con- 
flict scenario.  In  fact,  most  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
would  be  activated  in  a  scenario  involving  one  Major  Regional  Con- 
flict plus  maintaining  a  deterrent  force. 

AFR  answer.  All  forces  are  currently  being  reduced  and  sized  to 
meet  the  2-MRC  scenario  of  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance.  We 
expect  a  full  20  fighter  wing  equivalent  will  be  required  for  a  two 
MRC  situation,  demanding  all  the  fighters  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. Nearly  all  our  strategic  airlift  capability  was  required  for 
one  MRC  in  Desert  Storm,  so  I  expect  all  would  be  needed  for  2 
MRCs.  All  reserve  tanker  aircraft,  medical  and  aeromedical  evacu- 
ation units  were  mobilized  for  Desert  Storm,  and  the  situation 
\yould  repeat  itself  with  two  MRCs.  I  expect  all  tactical/theater  air- 
lift would  be  needed,  as  would  combat  logistics  (battle  damage  re- 
pair), security  police,  civil  engineering/RED  HORSE  and  air  base 
support  forces.  In  short,  all  assets  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  would 
be  needed  and  mobilized. 
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NAVAL  RESERVE  AIRLIFT 

Question.  Admiral  Hall,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  CINC's 
requirements  and  a  recent  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  Organic  Air- 
lift study  identified  a  wartime  requirement  for  a  total  of  50  C-9B 
aircraft  for  medium  cargo  and  passengers.  Until  recently,  the  only 
Navy  CONUS  based  medium  lift  has  been  provided  by  27  C-9B 
aircraft  with  limited  cargo  capability  operated  by  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. I  understand  that  500,000  passengers  and  over  50  million 
pounds  of  cargo  were  moved  by  these  aircraft  in  support  of  Fleet 
requirements  and  Desert  Storm.  It  is  my  understanding  that  since 
1983,  the  transport  of  passengers  and  cargo  has  increased  320  per- 
cent and  445  percent  respectively,  yet  over  30  percent  of  cargo  and 
passenger  requests  are  today  being  rejected  due  to  lack  of  available 
aircraft.  Do  you  agree  with  those  figures? 

NR  Answer.  During  FY  1991,  Naval  Reserve  C-9s  moved  over 
500,000  passengers  and  51  million  lbs.  of  cargo.  In  the  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm  theater,  Navy  C-9s  moved  almost  26,000  pas- 
sengers and  over  30  million  lbs.  of  cargo  including  Navy  CODA^OD 
requirements.  The  estimates  of  passenger  and  cargo  increases  since 
1983  are  close  and  the  high  reject  rate  of  aircraft  requests  under- 
scores the  tremendous  demand  for  VR  services. 

Question.  Where  are  these  27  C-9B  aircraft  based? 

NR  answer.  The  location  and  number  of  C-9Bs  at  each  site  are 
as  follows:  NAS  Willow  Grove,  PA  (4),  NAS  Norfolk,  VA  (4),  NAS 
Atlanta,  GA  (3),  NAS  Jacksonville,  FL  (4),  NAS  Glenview,  IL,i 
NAS  Memphis,  TN,i  NAS  Dallas,  TX  (4),  NAS  North  Island,  CA 
(4),  and  NAS  Whidbey  Island,  WA  (4). 

Question.  Would  you  provide  to  the  Committee  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  age  of  these  aircraft  and  their  origin  whether  they  were 
bought  new  or  used? 

NR  answer.  The  average  age  of  the  Naval  Reserve  C-9B  fleet  is 
19  years  with  the  oldest  almost  27  years.  Twelve  of  the  aircraft 
weri  purchased  used  from  commercii  carriers  and  the  remaining 
fifl^een  were  purchased  directly  from  the  manufacturer. 

Question.  As  part  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  program,  would  it 
be  prudent  to  start  replacing  the  older  aircraft  with  new  C-9  t3^e 
aircraft  equipped  with  cargo  doors  and  cargo  floors? 

NR  answer.  Yes,  it  would  be  prudent  to  start  replacing  older  C- 
9Bs.  There  are  a  number  of  commercial  aircraft  available  which 
could  satisfy  both  our  passenger  and  cargo  requirements. 

P-3C  UPDATE  III 

Question.  In  1993,  DOD  and  the  Navy  submitted  a  Maritime  Pa- 
trol Aircraft  Modernization  plan  for  both  the  active  and  Navy  Re- 
serve P-3C  squadrons  to  meet  changing  operational  mission  re- 
quirements. This  plan  stressed  the  need  for  a  common  P-3C  Up- 
date III  configuration.  However,  the  plan  does  not  call  for  the  com- 
mencement of  Navy  Reserve  P-3  squadron  upgrades  to  the  Update 
III  configuration  until  FY  1998. 


*  Squadrons  are  disestablishing  by  September  30,  1994  as  the  bases  close  due  to  BRAC  93 
actions. 
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Will  the  P-3C  Update  III  configuration  of  Active  Navy  and  Navy 
Reserve  squadrons,  called  for  in  the  Maritime  Patrol  Modernization 
Plan,  reduce  life  cycle  costs  and  increase  operational  capabilities 
through  common  airframes,  avionics,  logistics  and  supply  and 
training  support,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

NR  answer.  Yes.  Common  configuration  of  equipment,  the  P-3C 
Update  III,  will  allow  for  the  complete,  seamless  integration  of  Ac- 
tive and  Reserve  MPA  forces  for  the  first  time.  Just  as  important, 
it  will  significantly  reduce  Naval  Reserve  training  requirements 
since  the  veterans  leaving  active  duty  will  already  be  trained  on 
the  same  equipment  that  they  will  operate  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
The  sooner  the  Reserve  Update  III  modernization  effort  com- 
mences, the  greater  the  life  cycle  savings  will  be. 

Question.  Beginning  in  FY  1998,  the  USN  will  be  an  all  P-3C 
Update  III  force  while  the  Navy  Reserve  will  have  only  2  of  9  P- 
3C  squadrons  in  the  Update  III  configuration.  Give  the  reduction 
in  active  forces — from  16  to  13  squadrons,  isn't  it  necessary  to  have 
the  Reserves  operating  from  the  same  baseline  as  active  forces 
sooner  than  currently  planned? 

NR  answer.  Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Reserve  and  Active 
MPA  forces  operating  the  same  configuration  aircraft  as  soon  as 
possible  to  achieve  maximum  life  cycle  cost  savings.  To  correct  the 
record,  the  active  MPA  force  will  be  an  all  P-3C  Update  III  con- 
figuration in  FY  1995.  The  Reserve  force  is  not  scheduled  to  receive 
any  P-3C  Update  III  kits  until  FY  1999. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  life  cycle  cost  savings  associated 
with  commencing  Update  III  for  the  Navy  Reserve  in  FY  1995 
rather  than  FY  1998? 

NR  answer.  Preliminary  life  cost  savings  estimate  is  approxi- 
mately $50  million.  Delay  of  the  Update  III  modernization  for  the 
Reserve  MPA  force  also  assumes  that  production  lines  would  be 
available  for  startup  again  and  all  suppliers  would  be  available.  If 
not,  the  Reserve  force  will  not  be  able  to  attain  the  Update  III  con- 
figuration which  is  the  baseline  for  the  ASUW  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (AIP) — another  major  P-3C  upgrade  necessary  for  littoral 
warfare. 

Question.  If  funding  were  available  in  FY  1995,  would  it  be  bene- 
ficial to  begin  the  Update  III  for  the  Naval  Reserve  sooner?  How 
much  would  be  required  to  cost-effectively  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram in  FY  1995? 

NR  answer.  Yes,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  begin  the  Update  III 
transition  for  the  Naval  Reserve  in  FY  1995.  To  cost-effectively  pro- 
ceed with  the  program  in  FY  1995  would  require  approximately 
$45  million  for  a  squadron's  worth  of  P-3C  Update  III  kits  (8)  and 
the  requisite  intermediate  level  maintenance  equipment. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  the  answers  thereto 
follow:] 

WC-130  HURRICANE  RECONNAISSANCE 

Question.  I  understand  that  the  FY  1995  budget  request  only 
funds  9  primary  aircraft  for  the  Hurricane/Weather  Reconn  Squad- 
ron at  Keesler  AFB.  The  FY  1994  defense  bill  provided  additional 
funding  above  the  request  to  specifically  fund  10  primary  aircraft 
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and  20  line  assigned  aircrews  divided  between  Air  Reserve  Techni- 
cian and  Reserve  aircrews.  Why  does  the  Air  Force  continue  to  ig- 
nore annual  Congressional  direction  regarding  the  funding  and  op- 
eration of  this  squadron? 

AFR  answer,  rrior  to  FY  1992  the  Air  Force  Reserve  had  pro- 
grammed for  8  Primary  Authorized  Aircraft  (PAA)  with  4  Backup 
Aircraft  Inventory  (BAI),  supported  by  4  Air  Reserve  Technician 
(ART)  crews  with  12  reserve  crews  and  1,360  flying  hours.  In  FY 
1992,  Congress  provided  ftinding  for  10  PAA  with  2  BAI  and  1,600 
operational  flying  hours,  and  directed  that  a  Weather  Reconnais- 
sance Report  be  received  in  time  to  be  incorporated  into  the  FY 
1993  appropriations  process. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  on  24 
July  1992,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  provided  a  report  quantifying 
equipment  and  personnel  needed  to  satisfy  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  requirement  for  weather 
reconnaissance  of  5  sorties  per  day  and  the  ability  to  support  two 
geographically  separated  forward  operating  locations.  The  nnal  rec- 
ommendation of  the  report  was  to  provide  9  PAA  with  1  BAI,  8  full 
time  ART  crews,  and  12  reserve  crews  comprised  of  traditional  re- 
servists for  a  total  of  20  crews.  These  crews  would  be  supported  by 
a  flying  hour  program  of  800  training  and  1,600  operational  flying 
hours. 

In  accordance  with  the  flndings  of  the  Weather  Reconnaissance 
Report,  the  AFR  programmed  for  9  PAA  with  1  BAI  WC-130  air- 
craft for  FY  1994  through  FY  1999.  An  additional  $5  million  to 
fund  the  flrst  year  operations  was  taken  from  other  AFR  programs 
to  meet  the  report  requirements  and  satisfy  Congressional  con- 
cerns. For  FY  1994,  Congress  provided  additional  funds  to  raise  the 
unit  to  a  full  10  PAA  adding  57  ARTs.  That  addition,  however,  was 
only  for  FY  1994  causing  the  FY  1995  prog^ram  to  reflect  the  origi- 
nal 9  PAA/1  BAI  figures,  although  the  critical  800  training  and 
1,600  operational  flying  hours  have  been  preserved. 

Approximately  $2.6  million  would  be  needed  each  year  to  perma- 
nently fund  the  Air  Force  Reserve  weather  reconnaissance  oi>er- 
ation  at  the  10  PAA  and  10  ART  crew  level. 

Question.  Provide  a  breakout  of  the  FY  1995  request  compared 
to  the  FY  1994  program  funded  by  Congress. 

AFR  answer.  The  following  table  breaks  out  the  FY  1994  pro- 
gram and  the  FY  1995  request. 


Fiscal 

year 

1994 

1995  current 

Aircraft 

10 

10 

PAA  

10 

9 

BAI  

0 

1 

Personnel: 

Selected  reserve  (drill) 

194 

194 

ARTS 

234 

177 

Civilians 

25 

2S 

Flying  hours    

2,400 

2,400 

Weather 

1,600 

]m 

Proficiency  

800 

800 
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Fixtl  yur 
1994  1995  cumnt 

Dedicated  crews 20  20 

Full-tme  (ART) 10  8 

Part-time  (drill) 10  12 

Budfet  (dollars  thousands): 

RW $2,366  $2,205 

Om $17.205  >14.5M 

Question.  Has  the  Air  Force  provided  the  fiill  funding  and  main- 
tenance, personnel  and  aircralt  support  directed  in  the  FY  1994 
Defense  Appropriations  Bill?  If  not,  why? 

AFR  answer.  Yes.  Originally,  weather  reconnaissance  aircraft 
were  only  programmed  at  9  PAA  and  1,600  flying  hours  for  FY 
1994.  However,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  using  the  FY  1994  Congres- 
sional appropriation  for  weather  reconnaissance,  provided  fiill 
funding  to  the  53rd  WRS  to  operate  at  the  10  PAA  level  to  include 
10  ART  and  10  DRILL  aircrews. 

Question.  What  FY  1994  funding  provided  by  Congress  has  not 
been  allocated?  Have  anv  fiinds  been  reprogrammed? 

AFR  answer.  All  funds  appropriated  for  the  weather  mission  in 
Reserve  Personnel,  AF  have  been  allocated.  In  O&M,  $15,983,000 
has  been  allocated  to  the  weather  mission,  with  the  remaining 
$1,222,000  to  be  allocated  this  month.  No  funds  have  been  repro- 
grammed. 

Question.  How  are  the  weather  services  being  provided  (and 
what  weather  assets  are  available)  to  pilots  (flying  from  European 
bases  and  carriers)  and  forces  operating  in  the  Bosnia  and  former 
Yugoslavia  republic  areas? 

AFR  answer.  The  existing  USAFE  weather  infrastructure  is  in 
place  and  supports  all  aircrews,  active  and  reserve,  in  that  theater. 
Weather  reconnaissance  aircraft  as  found  in  the  53rd  Weather  Re- 
connaissance Squadron  are  primarily  an  over-water  asset,  and  of 
very  limited  value  in  an  area  like  Southern  Europe.  Consequently, 
they  have  not  been  called  on  to  support  those  operations.  Navy  as- 
sets operating  from  aircraft  carriers  have  their  own  weather  sup- 
port, and  do  not  rely  heavily  on  Air  Force  theater  weather  services. 

Question.  Has  the  Air  Force  considered  using  the  Weather  Recon- 
naissance Squadron  at  Keesler? 

AFR  answer.  Presently,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  analyzing  the 
following  mis8ion(s)  for  the  Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at 
Keesler  during  the  non-storm  season.  Weather  reconnaissance  air- 
craft have  performed,  or  are  performing,  each  of  the  first  four  mis- 
sion possibilities  listed  below: 
Counterdrug, 
Reserve  Airlift  Support, 

Support  of  the  National  Winter  Storm  Operations  Plan, 
Navy  Weather  Research, 
Air  Sampling, 

Tankers  (WC-130  with  a  tanker  package). 
Space  Shuttle  Laimch/Range  Clearance  Mission. 

Question.  Have  any  requests  for  additional  weather  reconn  as- 
sistance been  made  by  U.S.  commanders? 
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AFR  answer.  The  following  requests  for  additional  weather  re- 
connaissance assistance  have  been  made: 

JTF4 — Provide  upper  air  dropwindsonde  data  to  initialize  JTF4's 
Index  of  Refraction  Prediction  System  to  improve  the  performance 
of  surveillance  radar. 

Coast  Guard — Provide  low-altitude  surveillance  support  to  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Naval  Post  Graduate  School — Provide  support  to  the  NPGS  re- 
search program  by  flying  peripheral  tracks  and  penetrating  ty- 
phoons and  co-located  weather  systems.  The  flight  level  and  verti- 
cal data  is  important  in  better  understanding  the  life  cycle  and  for- 
mation mechanisms  of  typhoons,  with  the  goal  of  improving  naval 
asset  safety. 

National  Meteorological  Center — Provide  support  of  the  National 
Winter  Storm  Operations  Plan  by  using  dropwindsondes  to  provide 
vertical  data  profiles  off-shore.  These  profiles  increase  data  cov- 
erage for  numerical  model  predictions  and  result  in  more  accurate 
winter  storm  warning. 

The  Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at  Keesler  AFB  has  pro- 
vided support  for  each  of  the  foregoing  requests. 

RESERVE  CARRIER  AIR  WING 

Question.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  de- 
cision to  eliminate  one  Naval  Air  Reserve  carrier  airwing? 

NR  answer.  The  reduction  of  a  Naval  Air  Reserve  carrier 
airwing,  as  proposed  by  the  President's  FY  1995  Budget,  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  extensive  review  of  the  potential  world-wide  threats, 
roles  and  missions  of  U.S.  forces,  and  requirements  to  meet  the  na- 
tional security  needs  of  the  United  States.  The  vastly  changed 
threat  scenario,  from  global  war  to  that  of  crisis  response,  has  fa- 
cilitated planned  reductions  in  those  areas  where  capability  has 
been  determined  to  be  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  meet  the  new 
threat  scenario.  The  Navy  has  determined  the  proper  force  mix  to 
be  ten  (10)  Active  and  one  (1)  Reserve  carrier  airwings. 

The  reduction  in  force  structure  from  two  (2)  to  one  (1)  Reserve 
airwings  will  have  no  impact  on  the  Nav^s  capability  to  meet  crisis 
response  requirements  for  two  major  regional  conflicts  or  the  abil- 
ity to  maintain  peacetime  forward  presence  commitments.  The 
elimination  of  one  (1)  Reserve  airwing  will  reduce  the  capability  to 
provide  peacetime  contributory  support  to  the  Fleet;  however,  these 
requirements,  such  as  adversary,  electronic  threat  simulation,  and 
counter-narcotics  operations,  will  be  met  by  the  remaining  Active 
and  Reserve  squadrons,  and  civilian  contract  operations  in  the  area 
of  electronic  threat  simulation.  Eliminating  one  Reserve  airwing 
will  save  an  estimated  $65  million  in  Reserve  Operations  and 
Maintenance  and  Personnel  costs. 

Question.  What  is  the  current  schedule  for  downsizing  and  how 
will  it  be  accomplished? 

NR  answer.  Downsizing  will  be  phased  over  the  course  of  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year.  Overall,  it  is  expected  that  the  combination  of  nor- 
mal attrition  and  controlling  new  accessions  will  enable  us  to 
achieve  the  drawdown  with  minimal  impact  on  our  Reservists. 

Question.  According  to  the  BUR,  how  many  active  airwings  will 
remain  and  be  eliminated?  How  does  the  number  of  remaining 
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airwings  proposed  in  the  BUR  match  up  to  the  proposed  carrier 
force?  Explain. 

NR  answer.  The  reduction  of  Active  and  Reserve  carrier 
airwings,  as  proposed  by  the  President's  Budget,  will  result  in  the 
elimination  of  one  (1)  Active  and  one  (1)  Reserve  airwing.  This  will 
leave  a  force  of  ten  (10)  Active  and  one  (1)  Reserve  airwings  to  sup- 
port eleven  (11)  Active  carriers  and  one  (1)  operational  Reserve  car- 
rier. One  carrier  will  be  in  long  term  overhaul/recording;  therefore 
it  is  not  considered  deployable  for  crisis  resp>onse.  The  ten  (10)  Ac- 
tive airwings  will  support  the  ten  (10)  deployable  carriers,  with  the 
operation  Reserve  carrier  available  for  surge  if  required. 

Question.  What  is  the  cost  in  terms  of  manpower,  pay,  etc.,  for 
a  Naval  Reserve  carrier  airwing  versus  an  active  airwing? 

NR  answer.  An  Active  airwing  consists  of  222  officers  and  1655 
enlisted  personnel.  A  Reserve  airwing  consists  of  27  FuU-Time  Sup- 
port Reserve  officers,  597  Full-Time  Support  enlisted  personnel, 
158  drilling  Reserve  officers  and  733  drilling  Reserve  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. The  FY  1995  personnel  cost  of  an  Active  airwing  will  be 
$68.4  million.  The  personnel  cost  of  a  Reserve  airwing  will  be  $29.2 
million. 

UNFUNDED  PRIORITIES 

Question.  What  are  the  Naval  Reserves  unfunded  priorities  in  FY 
1995  in  terms  of  personnel,  O&M,  and  equipment?  Provide  details. 

NR  answer.  The  President's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  adequately 
provides  for  Naval  Reserve  personnel,  operations  and  maintenance 
and  equipment  requirements.  Yet,  given  the  current  constrained 
funding  environment,  the  following  equipment  enhancements  re- 
main unfunded. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Priority  and  item  nomenclature  Approximate  cost 

1.  HH-60H  upgrades  (FLIR,  weapons,  navigation,  refueling)  (18  A/C)  $39.5 

2.  MIUW  and  EOD  Civil  Engineering  Support  Equipment  (CESE) 6.5 

3.  Miscellaneous  equipment  (see  list  below)  24.1 

4.  C-9  Standardization  modes  (avionics,  engines,  airframes)  (27  A/C) 72.2 

5.  MIUW  van  upgrades  (surveillance  enhancements,  MSPs,  PSPs) 21.7 

6.  MHE,  CESE,  CEEI  for  Expeditionary  Logistics  Support  Force  (ELSE)  and 
cargo  handling  ABFCs  25.0 

7.  F-14;  F/A-18  Electronics  Warfare  (RWR/DECM)  equipment 73.7 

8.  P-3C  Update  III  CP-2044  computers  (12)  44.1 

9.  EOD  mine  search  detachment  &  inshore  boat  detachment  equipment  12.5 

10.  Portable  communications  equipment  (MIUW,  EOD,  SEABEE  vmits) 33.3 

11.  P-3C  AN/APS-137  Inverse  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  (ISAR)  (18)  45.0 

12.  CESA,  CEEI,  MHE  for  reserve  naval  construction  force  units  19.6 

13.  SEABEE  Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological  (CBR)  equipment  9.9 

14.  F/A-18A  AAS-38  FLIR  pods  (10) 32.0 

15.  AN/SQQ-Tl  Trainer  integration  into  MIUW  surveillance  vans  11.0 

16.  C-130T  Aircraft  (4  aircraft,  spares,  support  equipment)  122.4 

17.  C-9  replacement  aircraft  (4)  158.0 

18.  Flight  trainers/simulators  (several  Type/Model/Series  aircraft)  90.2 

19.  Airborne  Mine  Countermeasvu-es  (AMCM)  mine  sweeping  equipment 42.5 

Total  Naval  Reserve  unfunded  eqmpment  items  883.2 

Miscellaneous  equipment  items 

ADP  equipment  (RHS;  RESFMS;  DCU;  OA;  Perkin-Emer;  bar  code) 7.4 

EA-6B  TEAMS  tactical  update  (2) 0.8 

C-9  support  equipment  buy  out;  8  replacement  tail  stands  2.6 

Video  Tele-Trailing  (VTT)  network  1.5 
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Approsiinate  eott 

F/A-18A  CP-IOOIA  command  launch  computers  (4)  0.2 

F-14A  HAVE-QUICK  controla  (16)  0.2 

Physical  security  ecjuipment  for  reserve  naval  air  stations  4.0 

Telephone  cable/switcning  equipment  for  various  activities  6.0 

Sonobuoys  for  MIUW  units  1.4 

Total  for  miscellaneous  equipment 24.1 

AUTOMATED  DATA  PROCESSING 

Question.  I  understand  that  an  unfunded  priority  in  automatic 
data  processing  eauipment  exists,  including  in  "WlS",  'TIESFMS" 
and  other  areas.  Please  provide  details. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  ADP  budget  has  been  cut  over 
$22  million  for  Fiscal  Years  1993,  1994,  1995  and  1996.  $11  million 
of  this  was  cut  as  a  result  of  the  planned  ADP  consolidations  of 
DMRD  924.  Because  these  marks  were  made  based  on  planned 
events  that  have  not  taken  place  (such  as  the  Defense  Accounting 
Office  New  Orleans  becoming  a  DBOF  activity  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Naval  Computer  an  Telecommunications  Station),  we 
have  had  to  re-program  funds  from  other  areas  which  has  had  a 
negative  impact  on  ADP  Equipment  and/or  reduced  services  and 
maintenance  efforts.  In  an  effort  to  recoup  the  loss  of  these  funds, 
we  have  submitted  several  Mid-year  Unfunded  and  outyear  POM 
issues  in  each  subsequent  budget  cycle.  For  FY  1994  these  con- 
sisted of  the  following: 


P0M-96ISSM 


rncal  Ymt — 


19% 

1W7 

19M 

1999 

2000 

2001 

5,281 

2,915 

2.909 

3,460 

4,002 

2.989 

3.442 

594 

2,559 

2,279 

3,170 

4,476 

917 

936 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

743 

1,093 

313 

818 

1,002 

1,003 

897 

832 

652 

500 

124 

150 

150 

150 

3,900 

60 

410 

410 

410 

410 

114 

117 

121 

125 

129 

133 

Computer  hardware  support  

VAXCLUSTER/SHAREBASE  Replacement 

Network  capacity  upgrade  

Help  desk  contractor  support 

Telephone/cable  plant  upgrade 

Perhin-Elmer  computer  system  replacemerrt 

Headquarters  fiber  optic  upgrade 

Defense  travel  pay  system 

Hotsite  backup  


Total  of  POM  issues  17,364          8,736         8,097         9,984  6,865         5.810 

Anwunt  AMMMt 

Unfunded  priorities: 

RESfMS  support  (NlF)/Contractors)  1,802  

RSTARS  corrtract/equipment  (CO-ROM)  913  

Perkin-Elmer 782         1,620 

Gateguard  implementation 1,026  

RHS  contractor  support 300  

Office  automation 944  

CIRIMS  contract  equipment  1,136  


Total  unfunded  priorities 6,903         1,602 

The  impact  of  these  funding  shortfalls  has  been  severe.  The  cur- 
rent level  of  hardware/software  supporting  Reserve  field  activities 
is  in  many  cases  inadequate  to  support  the  requirements  of  the 
systems  being  fielded  by  COMNAVRESFOR  and  Navy/DoD  activi- 
ties (such  as  the  obsolete  Perkin-Elmer  systems  re  NALCOMIS  and 
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inability  of  Zenith  248  PCs  with  512K  RAM  and  20  Meg  hard 
drives  to  adequately  support  Office  Automation).  These  inadequa- 
cies inhibit  meeting  Mission  needs,  and  increase  overall  costs  be- 
cause resultant  inefficiencies. 

LOGISTICS  SUPPORT 

Question.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Force  regarding  logistics  support? 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  responsible  for  providing  all  of 
the  Navy's  organic,  intra-theater  airlift  capability. 

C-9  AIRCRAFT 

Question.  What  is  the  age  and  condition  of  the  fleet  of  C9  aircraft 
that  is  currently  utilized  by  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  to  accomplish 
the  logistics  mission? 

NR  answer.  The  average  age  of  the  Naval  Reserve  C-9B  fleet  is 
19  years  with  the  oldest  almost  27  years.  In  addition  to  a  rapidly 
aging  airframe,  the  C-9B  faces  two  immediate  concerns  over  the 
next  several  years — avionics  and  engine  obsolescence.  The  avionics 
are  rapidly  becoming  unsupportable  and  must  be  upgraded  or  the 
aircraft  will  have  to  be  parked  due  to  a  lack  of  parts.  The  engines 
are  inefficient  and  increasingly  costly  to  maintain.  Today,  the 
C-9B  engines  consumes  20  percent  of  Commander  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve Force's  rework  budget  for  only  4  percent  of  its  inventory.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  engines  must  be  replaced  by  the  year  2000  in  order 
to  meet  FAA  "Stage  III"  noise  requirements  or  the  Naval  Reserve 
C-9Bs  could  be  prohibited  from  operating  from  many  of  the  civilian 
fields  it  uses  today  in  support  of  Navy  requirements. 

Question.  Does  a  mission  requirement  still  exist  for  these  aircraft 
given  the  acquisition  of  the  C-130s?  Explain. 

NR  answer.  Yes,  it  does.  The  C-130  is  designed  to  haul  "out- 
sized"  cargo  such  as  aircraft  engines,  propellers,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
combat  troops  and  equipment.  The  C-9B  is  designed  to  haul  me- 
dium to  heavy  cargo  and  a  much  larger  number  of  passengers  over 
a  longer  distance  at  a  higher  speed.  Given  that  the  Naval  Reserve 
can  satisfy  only  approximately  63  percent  of  airlift  requests,  it  is 
apparent  that  both  the  C-9s  and  C-13s  are  utilized  to  capacity. 

Question.  Is  replacement  of  the  C-9s  required? 

NR  answer.  Replacement  of  the  C-9  is  not  mandatory  at  this 
time,  but  is  advisable  for  aircraft  with  higher  airframe  age. 

Question.  If  funding  were  made  available  by  Congress,  what  t)T)e 
of  delivery  schedule  is  possible?  What  funding  would  be  necessary 
for  two  aircraft?  Four  aircraft? 

NR  answer.  Delivery  schedules  could  be  accommodated  for  up  to 
eight  aircraft  per  year  without  a  significant  impact  on  Naval  Re- 
serve support  to  the  CINCs.  Funding  requirements  for  four  aircraft 
are  approximately  $170  Million  and  $85  Million  for  two  aircraft. 

Question.  What  are  the  current  locations  of  the  C-9s  and  where 
would  new  assets  be  stationed? 
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NR  answer.  The  location  and  number  of  C-9Bs  at  each  are  as  fol- 
lows: NAS  Willow  Grove,  PA  (4),  NAS  Norfolk,  VA  (4),  NAS  At- 
lanta, GA  (3),  NAS  Jacksonville,  FL  (4),  NAS  Glenview,  IL,i  NAS 
Memphis,  TN,i  NAS  Dallas,  TX  (4),  NAS  North  Island,  CA  (4), 
NAS  Whidbey  Island,  WA  (4). 

C-130  AIRCRAFT 

Question.  Since  FY  1990,  the  Committee  has  led  the  way  in  fund- 
ing new  C-130  aircraft  for  the  Naval  Reserve.  Does  a  requirement 
still  exist  for  additional  aircraft?  If  so,  what  is  the  total  require- 
ment? 

NR  answer.  Yes,  a  requirement  still  exists  for  C-130  aircraft  for 
the  Naval  Reserve.  The  total  requirement  was  detailed  in  a  1986 
Center  for  Naval  Analyses  (CNA)  study  that  projected  Navy  needs 
based  on  a  15  CVBG  force.  With  the  "downsizing"  that  is  taking 
place  today,  it  is  felt  that  requirement  is  reduced  and  therefore  the 
Navy  has  asked  CNA  to  update  the  original  study.  However,  at  this 
time,  it  is  believed  that  25  C-130Ts  would  be  ideal  for  a  12  CVBG 
force. 

Question.  Has  the  basing  plan  explained  last  year  to  the  Commit- 
tee during  Congressional  testimony  changed?  What  is  the  status  of 
each  squadron  as  of  today? 

NR  answer.  During  the  last  year,  we  moved  VR-55  from  NAS  Al- 
ameda to  NASA  Ames  (formerly  NAS  Moffett  Field,  CA)  and  relo- 
cated VR-62  from  NAF  Detroit,  MI,  to  NAS  South  Weymouth,  MA. 
Both  squadrons  transitioned  from  C-9Bs  to  C-130Ts.  These  squad- 
rons are  in  addition  to  C-130T  squadrons  already  operational  and 
located  at  NAF  Washington,  DC,  (VR-53)  and  NAS  New  Orleans, 
LA,  (VR-54). 

Question.  If  funding  were  provided  by  Congress,  what  would  be 
necessary  in  FY  1995?  Where  would  additional  aircraft,  if  funded, 
be  stationed? 

NR  answer.  To  finish  out  the  C-130T  buy  before  Lockheed  closes 
the  C-130T  line,  it  is  believed  that  seven  (7)  additional  C-130Ts 
would  be  required  for  a  twelve  (12)  CVBG  force.  Numerous  options 
exist  for  locating  future  aircraft,  however,  strong  consideration 
would  be  given  to  West  Coast  locations. 

f/a-18  simulators 

Question.  Last  year  the  Navy  testified  that  a  contract  for  F/A- 
18  simulators  would  be  awarded  by  August,  1993.  What  is  the  sta- 
tus of  this  effort?  Where  will  the  simulators  be  located? 

NR  answer.  A  contract  for  F/A-18  simulators  has  been  awarded. 

The  delivery  schedule  for  the  simulators  is:  NAS  New  Orleans, 
August,  1994;  NAF  Washington,  December,  1994;  NAS  Ft.  Worth, 
April,  1995;  NAS  Cecil  Field,2  August,  1995. 


'Squadrons  will  disestablish  by  September  30,  1994  as  the  bases  close  due  to  BRAC  93  ac- 
tions. Any  new  C-9  replacement  aircraft  would  probably  be  stationed  in  NAS  Willow  Grove,  PA, 
followed  by  NAS  North  Island. 

2  NAS  Cecil  Field  is  on  the  base  closure  hst.  Fourth  simulators  may  go  directly  to  NAS  Oceana 
depending  on  actual  closure  date  of  NAS  Cecil  Field  and  movement  of  Reserve  F/A-18  squadron 
to  NAS  Oceana. 
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HELICOPTER  FUEL  SYSTEM 


Question.  After  some  years,  the  Army  finally  awarded  a  contract 
to  procure  external  auxiliary  fuel  systems  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
helicopters.  I  appreciate  the  Army's  efforts.  However,  I  understand 
some  FY  1992  and  1993  funds  have  not  been  used  for  these  pur- 
poses. What  is  the  status  of  these  funds?  Provide  details. 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  was  provided  $2  million  of  FY 
1992  and  $3  million  of  1993  Dedicated  Procurement  Program  fund- 
ing to  purchase  external  fuel  tanks.  To  date,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
utilized  $1.7  million  of  FY  1992  funding  to  purchase  the  external 
fiiel  system.  The  remaining  $.3  million  of  PY  1992  funding  will  be 
used  to  field  the  systems  to  units.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  withholding  $3  million  of  FY  1993  funding  pending  ex- 
ternal fuel  tank  system  First  Article  Test  results.  The  external  fuel 
tank  provider,  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation-Troop  Command,  stated 
that  First  Article  Test  will  be  completed  in  May  1994  and  produc- 
tion decision  made  on  17  June  1994,  If  the  external  fuel  tank  sys- 
tem meets  government  requirements,  the  Army  Reserve  will  re- 
quest release  of  funding  and  commit  the  remaining  $3  million  of 
FY  1993  funding  to  the  program. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston. 
Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  RESERVES 

Question.  A  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  proposal  would  assign  peacetime 
command  and  control  of  Reserve  forces  to  the  CINCs,  who  would 
then  have  oversight  over  the  training  and  readiness  of  these  troops. 

What  concerns  do  you  have  with  the  proposed  Joint  Staff  pro- 
posal? Where  does  this  proposal  stand  today? 

ASD  answer.  We,  in  the  Department,  are  making  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  developing  a  policy  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  both  combatant  commanders  and  Service  Secretaries.  Under  this 
proposed  agreement,  in  most  instances,  peacetime  command  and 
control  of  Reserve  forces  will  remain  with  the  Service  Secretaries. 
The  authority  of  combatant  commanders  over  assigned  Reserve 
component  forces  when  not  on  active  duty,  will  be  limited  to  train- 
ing and  readiness  oversight — ^the  authority  to  establish  training 
standards  and  evaluate  readiness.  At  this  time,  there  is  basic 
agreement  among  the  Services  and  interested  OSD  offices  that  this 
approach  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  CINCs  and  the  Serv- 
ices, but  no  official  decision  has  been  reached. 

AR  answer.  The  policy  proposal  is  a  Joint  Staff"  initiative  to  im- 
prove integration  of  reserve  component  general  purpose  forces 
within  the  combatant  command  structure  by  giving  CINCs  the 
same  degree  of  command  authority  over  reserve  forces — ^whether  or 
not  they  are  on  active  duty — as  they  exercise  control  over  assigned 
active  component  forces.  The  Joint  Staffs  proposal  has  served  as 
a  catalyst  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  review  how  well  we're  integrating 
Reserve  forces  now.  We  need  to  do  that  as  the  Reserve  component 
is  increasingly  called  upon  to  provide  capabilities  not  in  the  active 
component.  The  CINCs  could  be  gaining  command  authority  over 
units  that  they  could  not  use  to  carry  out  assigned  missions. 
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The  Army  Staff,  however,  is  collaborating  with  the  Joint  Staif 
and  the  other  Services  to  develop  practical  policy  guidance  that  will 
ensure  the  CINCs  can  monitor  and  influence  the  development  of 
training  and  readiness  programs  and  budgets  for  assigned  Reserve 
forces. 

NR  answer.  [Clerk's  note. — ^The  Navy  Reserve  was  unable  to 
provide  a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

MCR  answer.  The  JCS  proposal  represents  a  major  shift  in  policy 
concerning  peacetime  authority  over  the  Reserves.  The  CINCs  will 
be  empowered  with  authority  and  responsibility  over  traditional 
military  departments  and  service  functions,  (i.e.,  the  organizing, 
equipping,  and  training  of  the  Reserve  Components).  Additionally, 
this  arrangement  will  take  away  the  Marine  Corps'  flexibility  to 
maximize  the  Reserve  Component's  ability  to  augment  and  rein- 
force the  Active  Component  by  reducing  the  capability  to  task  orga- 
nize forces  to  meet  the  CINCs  contingency  requirements.  Finally, 
since  the  most  effective  training  is  always  at  the  lower  levels  of 
command,  imposing  a  CINC  level  responsibility  for  training  man- 
agement will  degrade  training  and  readiness  of  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponent. The  current  command  relationship  does  not  inhibit  the 
CINCs  access  to  the  Reserves  or  the  CINCs  influence  concerning 
joint  training  requirements  and  standards.  Therefore,  the  Marine 
Corps'  current  position  is  that  the  Reserve  should  not  be  assigned 
to  a  particular  CINC  in  peacetime  or  any  time  prior  to  re-call  or 
mobilization. 

AFR  answer.  The  proposal  as  originally  outlined  would  seriously 
encroach  on  statutory  Service  responsibilities  to  train,  organize  and 
equip  its  forces.  There  are  possible  implications  for  readiness  as  re- 
serve issues  could  be  neglected  without  the  present  highly  effective 
Air  Force  Reserve  command  and  control  system. 

The  issue  is  being  resolved  within  DOD  and  it  appears  that  the 
latest  proposal  would  retain  the  present  peacetime  command  and 
control  structure  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Question.  Do  the  Reserve  components  have  enough  personnel  to 
allocate  to  each  CINC  the  forces  he  needs  to  meet  his  warfighting 
requirements? 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  Bottom-Up  Review  provided 
for  enough  personnel  to  allocate  to  CINCs  involved  in  two  major  re- 
gional conflicts.  Each  overseas  CINC,  however,  does  not  have 
enough  forces  allocated  specifically  to  him  to  meet  his  potential 
warfighting  requirements.  The  Department  has  taken  a  different 
approach  than  the  one  used  during  the  Cold  War.  This  new  ap- 
proach is  for  a  "power  projection"  force.  Forces  needed  by  the  geo- 
graphical CINCs  are  assigned  to  CONUS-based  supporting  CINCs, 
i.e.,  US  Atlantic  Command  and  US  Special  Operations  Command, 
in  peacetime.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict,  these  supporting  CINCs 
would  provide  the  needed  forces  to  the  combatant  commander  in- 
volved. 

AR  answer.  No,  as  evidenced  by  dual  apportionment  of  units  as- 
signed to  CINCs  during  mobilization  exercises  involving  nearly  si- 
multaneous Major  Regional  Conflicts.  The  potential  for  over-com- 
mitment exists  in  this  scenario  and  shortfalls  in  required  special- 
ties or  skills  could  occur.  For  this  reason,  maintenance  and  access 
to  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  becomes  even  more  essential.  The 
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Contingency  Force  Pool,  as  developed  by  FORSCOM,  allows  maxi- 
mum structure  flexibility  but  is  not  necessarily  CINC  oriented  but 
can  be  CINC  influenced. 

MCR  answer.  There  are  enough  Marine  forces  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  single  contingency.  However,  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  is  structured  and  manned  to  augment  and  reinforce  the 
Active  Component,  and  like  the  Active  Component,  must  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  mission  in  any  one  of  the  many  war  plans  sponsored 
by  the  various  CINCS.  There  simply  are  not  enough  forces  to  have 
the  luxury  of  dedicating  specific  forces  to  a  specific  CINC — assign- 
ment is  situationally  driven. 

NR  answer.  [Clerk's  note. — The  Navy  Reserve  was  unable  to 
provide  a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

Question.  Do  the  combatant  commanders  need  to  have  authority 
over  the  Reserve  forces  when  they  are  not  on  active  duty? 

ASD  answer.  I  believe  it  is  critical  for  the  combatant  command- 
ers to  have  the  authority  to  establish  training  standards  and  evalu- 
ate the  readiness  of  the  units  they  will  depend  upon  in  a  crisis. 
However,  Reserve  component  units  face  unique  challenges  due  to 
severely  limited  training  time,  geographical  dispersion,  and  pri- 
mary employer-employee  pressures  not  faced  by  Active  components. 
Peacetime  command  and  control  by  Reserve  commanders  who  un- 
derstand these  challenges  is  the  best  approach  to  maximize  the 
readiness  that  can  be  achieved  within  the  Reserve  component  oper- 
ational environment. 

AR  answer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense's  current  policy,  which  I 
think  is  right,  is  that  Reserve  forces  assigned  to  the  combatant 
commands  are  not  available  for  employment  by  the  CINCs  until 
they've  been  mobilized  by  the  Services.  The  proposal  would  alter 
the  clear  division  of  labor  between  Service  Secretaries  and  CINCs 
that  Congress  has  established  through  the  Goldwater-Nichols  legis- 
lation by  implying  that  CINCs  should  be  responsible  for  the  readi- 
ness of  component  forces  instead  of  the  Service  Secretaries.  I  know 
each  CINC  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  Reserve  forces  he  receives 
from  the  Army  will  be  trained  and  ready,  but  that's  my  mission. 
The  combatant  commanders  are  not  staffed  to  provide  peacetime 
command  and  controls  functions  over  CONUS  based  reserve  compo- 
nent units. 

MRC  answer.  There  is  no  "value  added"  by  assigning  Reserve 
forces  to  the  CINCS  in  peacetime  but  there  is  certainly  the  poten- 
tial that  readiness  would  be  degraded.  Also,  the  CINCs  have  never 
been  denied  access  to  the  Reserve  forces  in  a  crisis,  (ie:  Desert 
Shield/Storm). 

NR  answer.  [Clerk's  note. — The  Navy  Reserve  was  unable  to 
provide  a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

AFR  answer.  No.  The  best  option  is  Reserve  forces  commanded 
during  peacetime  by  reservists  who  are  aware  of  issues  such  as  em- 
ployer relations  and  can  best  balance  availability  with  require- 
ments. 

A  highly  capable  reserve  force  is  based  on  high  morale,  experi- 
ence, and  funding.  The  present  command  and  control  system  has 
proven  effective  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as  validated  during 
Desert  Storm  and  several  recent  contingencies. 
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PERSONNEL  AND  OPERATING  APPROPRIATIONS 

Question.  Do  you  support  the  President's  budget,  and  does  it  pro- 
vide sufficient  funding  for  each  of  your  components?  For  the  record, 
would  each  of  you  provide  a  list  of  your  high  priority  unfunded  per- 
sonnel and  operation  and  in  maintenance  requirements. 

AR  answer.  We  support  the  President's  budget,  although  we  do 
have  additional  requirements  that  are  critical  to  the  Army  Reserve. 
These  critical  unfunded  requirements  total  $122.8  million  of  which 
$42.7  million  is  Reserve  Pay  and  $70.1  million  is  Operations  and 
Maintenance. 

Special  Training  shortfall  (-$20.5  million)  results  in  degraded 
support  to  USAR  training  activities  (development  of  training  poli- 
cies and  program,  instructional  materials,  membership  on  boards, 
supervision  of  TPU  training  programs,  competitive  events,  recruit- 
ing, retention,  and  exercise  support). 

Enhanced  Training  shortfall  (-$5.0  million)  results  in  insuffi- 
cient funding  to  execute  increasingly  important  roles  in  the  current 
defense  strategy  of  a  more  integrated  AC/RC  Army  of  the  future. 

Mobilization  Training  shortfall  (-$17.2  million)  results  in  insuf- 
ficient training  of  the  IRR  in  the  areas  of  professional  development 
education  and  refresher  proficiency  training  to  ensure  readiness  for 
mobilization  requirements. 

Operations  and  Maintenance  has  a  shortfall  (-$70.1  million)  to 
support  increase  of  Selected  Reserve  end  strength  over  the  base 
force.  There  are  additional  shortfalls  in  the  areas  of  equipment 
maintenance  and  sustainment,  depot  maintenance,  repair  parts,  fa- 
cilities maintenance,  and  operational  clothing  and  equipment. 

NR  answer.  The  President's  FY  1995  budget  is  adequately  fund- 
ed for  personnel  and  operations  and  maintenance  requirements. 

MRC  answer.  The  current  RPMC  FY  1995  funding  level  of 
$353.9  million  adequately  supports  a  planned  Selected  Marine 
Corps  end  strength  of  42,000.  There  are  no  high  priority  unfunded 
personnel  requirements.  The  current  O&MMCR  FY  1995  funding 
level  of  $81.5  million  adequately  supports  the  planned  end 
strength.  There  are  high  priority  operation  and  maintenance  un- 
funded requirements. 

Depot  Level  Reparable  (DLR)  responsibilities  have  been  passed 
to  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  (MARRESFOR).  FY  1995  and  outyear 
costs  for  DLR's  are  expected  to  exceed  the  funding  provided  by  $1.2 
million  each  year. 

Various  MARRESFOR  units  are  being  relocated  due  to  restruc- 
turing, site  closures,  and  to  take  advantage  of  improved  facilities. 
There  are  tangible  and  intangible  long  term  benefits  associated 
with  the  short  term  costs  required  to  initiate  the  relocations.  Costs 
associated  with  non-BRAC  relocations  will  be  $2.0  million  which  in- 
cludes TOT  and  environmental  costs. 

MARRESFOR  continues  to  incur  unprogrammed  and  unfunded 
costs  associated  with  environmental  concerns  due  to  changes  in 
state  and  federal  environmental  law.  FY  1995  unfunded  environ- 
mental cleanup  and  compliance  costs  are  estimated  at  $1.9  million. 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  I  support  the  President's  Budget.  Given  the 
current  force  structure  anci  Air  Force  Reserve  roles  and  missions, 
funds  requested  in  the  FY  1995  President's  Budget  are  sufficient. 
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The  President's  Budget  does  not  include  a  validated,  but  unfunded, 
requirement  for  an  additional  4,763  Individual  Mobilization 
Augmentee  (IMA)  positions.  Of  this  number,  our  highest  priority 
unfunded  requirement  is  for  535  IMAs.  The  IMAs  are  paid  as  a 
part-time  force  to  maintain  training  for  a  24  hour  response  time 
when  needed  to  satisfy  contingency,  surge  and  wartime  needs.  A 
portion  of  these  IMAs  are  in  specialized  and/or  technical  skills  nec- 
essary to  the  military  that  are  not  needed  as  full  time  assets,  but 
are  critical  when  needed.  Besides  maintaining  their  basic  skills, 
these  IMAs  retain  a  wealth  of  active  duty  experience  that  is  avail- 
able when  needed.  The  cost  of  535  additional  IMAs  is  $4.8  million. 
Additionally,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  an  approved  requirement 
for  786  statutory  tour  personnel,  of  which  only  648  are  funded.  The 
additional  cost  for  138  (51  officer  and  87  enlisted)  more  positions 
is  $10.5  million.  In  the  O&M  appropriation,  we  have  the  following 
unfunded  requirements: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Requirement  Amount 

St£irt-up  costs  for  recently  programmed  KG- 135  Associate  squadron  $14.2 

Validated,  but  unfunded  requirement  for  Air  Reserve  technicians  2.4 

Ramp-up  of  March  AFB  operations  (assumed  in  FY  1996)  7.1 

Training,  test  and  ferry  (TTF)  hours  to  support  air  refueling  qualification  re- 
quirements    15.8 

ARPC  DBOF  support  requirement  for  services  previously  provided  by  Lowry 

AFB 1.2 

ARPC  DISA  information/communication  support  now  required  by  DBOF 0.6 

Real  property  maintenance  backlog  243.2 

Question.  What  other  FY  1994  shortfalls  will  you  be 
reprogramming  for  in  the  personnel  or  O&M  accounts? 

AR  answer.  Two  requests  will  be  submitted  within  FY  1994 
under  the  Omnibus  Reprogramming  cycle  for  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve. 

Within  the  Reserve  Pay  Appropriation,  a  zero  sum  transfer  in 
the  amount  of  $46.2  million  between  Budget  Activities.  This  action 
is  necessary  to  realign  resources  within  the  RPA  appropriation  in 
order  to  fund  shortfalls  in  the  Transition  Assistance  and  Active 
Guard  and  Reserve  programs. 

Transfer  of  $7.4  million  from  Operations  and  Maintenance,  Army 
Reserve  into  Other  Procurement,  Army.  This  is  an  RCAS  program 
restructure.  It  allows  purchase  of  hardware,  software  and  commu- 
nications. It  also  funds  site  preparation  costs  of  Reserve  Compo- 
nent units.  Fielding  will  be  substantially  delayed  without  this 
reprogramming. 

AFR  answer.  Currently,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  submitting  a 
reprogramming  request  through  the  Air  Force  for  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Requirement  Amount 

Locality  Pay $15.5 

Homestead  Base  Operating  Support  11.0 

Bergstrom  AFB  6.0 

71st  Special  Ops  Squadron  at  Davis-Monthan  AFB  2.3 

Total  34.8 
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These  requirements  will  be  offset  from  within  the  Air  Force.  We 
do  not  plan  any  other  reprogramming  actions  for  either  the  Reserve 
Personnel  or  O&M  appropriations. 

Question.  Are  your  Reserve  Transition  benefits  fully  funded  for 
FY  1995?  If  not,  what  is  the  shortfall?  What  is  budgeted  for  FY 
1995? 

AR  answer.  Army  Reserve  Transition  benefits  is  budgeted  at  the 
identified  requirement  of  $65.9  million  in  FY  1995.  The  recently 
identified  $17.2  million  Transition  Benefit  bill  associated  with  the 
"swap"  between  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  has 
not  yet  been  addressed. 

NR  answer.  Navy  Reserve  Transition  benefits  are  fully  funded  in 
FY  1995  ($32.3  million). 

MCR  answer.  We  have  budgeted  $1.2  million  in  FY  1995  for  Re- 
serve Transition  benefits.  This  funding  level  is  adequate  and  fully 
funds  the  anticipated  requirements. 

AFR  answer.  At  this  time,  we  have  sufficient  funds  to  support 
Reserve  Transition  benefits.  If  base  closure  actions  or  mission  deci- 
sions are  made  that  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve than  we  anticipated,  we  may  require  additional  resources. 
We  are  requesting  $7.4  million  in  FY  1995  to  pay  2,200  reserve 
personnel  programmed  to  separate. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Authorization  committees  extended 
these  separation  benefits  to  FY  1999.  Do  you  foresee  a  need  to  con- 
tinue using  these  benefits  until  FY  1999? 

AR  answer.  The  current  plan  for  down  sizing  the  Army  Reserve 
calls  for  end  strength  decreases  through  FY  1998,  with  steady  state 
end  strength  beginning  in  FT  1999.  The  Army  Reserve  plan  identi- 
fies the  requirement  of  having  separate  benefits  available  for  use 
until  at  least  the  end  of  FY  1998. 

NR  answer.  At  this  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  how  great 
the  need  for  transition  benefits  will  be  beyond  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  largest  reduction  in  force  will  be  complete  by  the  end  of 
FY  1995.  There  will  be  minor  reductions,  roughly  one  percent  an- 
nually, FY  1996  through  FY  1999.  Future  BRAG  decisions  which 
result  in  closures  of  remote  Reserve  activities  have  the  potential  for 
forcing  many  more  Reservists  to  cease  active  participation.  Also,  if 
further  end  strength  reductions  are  mandated,  increased  Reserve 
Transition  benefits  usage  may  be  required. 

MCR  answer.  The  planned  Reserve  end  strength  for  FY  1995  and 
out  is  now  42,000.  Despite  this  stable  and  strength  plan,  the 
planned  BRAC  93  impact  will  not  be  complete  until  FY  1997.  The 
planned  BRAC  95  impact  will  not  be  complete  until  FY  1999  at  the 
earliest.  The  possibility  exists  the  these  benefits  may  be  required 
through  FY  1999. 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do.  With  the  discussion  about 
slipping  next  year's  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC)  actions 
until  1996  and  the  probability  of  even  more  actions  out  of  the  next 
round.  I  cannot  over  emphasize  the  need  to  take  care  of  those  Re- 
servists who'll  be  losing  their  jobs.  We  must  ensure  the  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  are  treated  with  fairness  for  their  service 
to  their  country.  There  are  significant  adverse  personal  con- 
sequences of  Selected  Reserve  unit  inactivations  and  realignments. 
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Question.  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  list  of  your  high  prior- 
ity unfunded  procurement  requirements. 

AR  answer.  The  following  list  reflects  the  Army  Reserve's  highest 
priority  unfunded  procurement  requirements. 


Un 


Nomenclature 


Quantity 


Value  (In 
millions) 


Mult  lin 


F43429 

No  lin 

E61618 

F49939 

X44403 

No  lin 

No  lin 

T42725 

G27844 

M37048 

N75124 

D28318 

Nolin 

Nolin 

Nolin 


Mult  lin 

T63093 

T87243 

Z94119 

Z65946 

Nolin 

T60353 

Nolin 


W47225 

T19101 

T19033 

T13003 

V19950 

A23828 

A70522 

G26515 

T89316 

T33786 

T48941 

T52849 

J04717 


1500 


$20 


COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT/SINGCARS 

SINCGARS  family  of  radios  SINCGARS  (ICOM)  consisting  of  following  components: 
receiver  transmitter.  RAO  set,  BEC  installation  kit,  ECCM  fill  device  control  re- 
ceiver. 

Total  

NATION  BUILDING/DOMESTIC  ACTION 

Crane,  all  terain  (ATC)  22T  

Crane  operation  simulators 

Compactor,  HI  speed:  VIB(IPC)  

Crush  &  screen  plant.  225  PH 

Trk,  dump  20T  (M917A2)  chassis 

Dozers,  full  track  (ESP) 

Laser/leveling  system  

Mobile  mixer  concrete  

Bituminous  dist 

Asptialt  plant 

Bituminous  dist.  paving  mach  

Dist  water  eOOOgal  

Hydraulic  excavator 

Rock  drilling  machine  

Light  towers 

Total  

TACTICAL  VEHICLfS 

Trk.  CGO,  2!^T  (ESP)  

Hemtt  wrecker  

Hemtt  tanker  

HET,  tractor,  (Hvy  eq  trans.  M1070) 

HET,  semi-trlr,  (Hvy  eq  trans,  MIOOO)  

Heavy  veh — mobile  driver  simulator 

Trk  tractor  5  ton  yard  

Trk  driver  simulator 

Total  

SPECIAL  EQUIPMEfiT 

3000  gal  ROWPU  W/ASIOE  (22y2T  semi-trl)  TQG,  3K  tank 

Tank  assy  fabric 

Tank  assy  wtr,  3000  gal  

Tank  assy.  50,000  gal  

Tank  liquid  disp  trir  mt  

Air  cond,  9,000  BTU  FL/WL  

Adapter  test  elec  sys  

Dist  anal  AN/UR-184A 

Test  set  radio  TS-4217/G  

High  mobility  material  

Forklitt  rt  cont  

DSESTS  

Fuel  sys  sup  PT 

Total  

CHEMICAL/WEDICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Chemical  Equipment 

Smoke  generator  system  XM157 

Chemical  agent  monitor 


G51840 
C05701 


20 

100 

25.63 

22 

1 

59 

6 

9 

9 

292 

48.18 

162 

8.91 

38 

4 

52 

12 

36 

7 

1 

1 

2 

.4 

131 

30 

40 

10 

40 

10 

150 

3 

176.12 

1300 

68.80 

55 

13.75 

45 

10.56 

46 

16.50 

46 

8.25 

12 

.58 

82 

6.15 

22 

1 

125.59 

35 

30 

35 

.21 

362 

.66 

78 

.90 

555 

1.02 

300 

1.20 

35 

.08 

33 

.04 

24 

5.28 

37 

6 

11 

2.2 

10 

10 

90 

2.12 

59.71 

44 

.82 

1000 

6.33 
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Un 


Nomenclature 


Quantity 


Value  (in 
millions) 


D82404 


C19151 
C36700 
C61523 
C78198 
C85041 
C98583 
D07783 
D34883 
F03326 
L65225 
M65091 
M93836 
P19377 
P28015 
P32228 
T00381 
T24386 
S52194 
S57644 
Y36849 
Z75878 
Z50224 
Z05127 
Nolln 


Mult  lin 
C78793 
T87468 
Z53926 
R85011 
H35404 
R30895 
R82903 
Mult  lin 
N05482 
No  lin 


S70027 
S70594 
T96883 
Z36272 
No  lin 
No  lin 
T61103 
T91656 


D99573 

S33399 

Mult  lins 

J37890 

M92362 

C32887 


Lt  wt  decon  apparatus,  M17  

Total  

Medical  Equipment 

Centrifuge,  lab  

Cranitome  set 

Calibrator  analyzer 

Cryosurgery  system 

Chair,  optometry 

Cutter-aspirator 

Diathermy  apparatus 

Dolly  set  7.5  ton 

Freezer,  mech  plasma  

Light,  slit  opthamological  

Microscope,  surgical 

Magnet  set  eye 

OP  &  TRT  unit,  dental 

Power  plant  

Oscilloscope 

Thermoregulator 

Shop  equip  med  maint  

Scanner  ultrasonic  

Suction  cutter  intraocular 

Water  quality  control  set 

Chamber,  stream  CAC 

Power  module  

Dry  chemical  analyzer  

Fid  med  oxy  gen  syst  

Total  

COMMUNICATIONS  EQUP 

AN/TCC-39A  upgrade  to  AN/nC-390  

COTA  AN/TCC-41  

TS,  radio  (USARC-6)  

AN/ARS-6(V)4  

AN/ARS-€(V)2  

HF  radio  AN/GRC-193A  w/inst  kits  

Radio  set,  AN/GRC-213  w/inst  kit  

Radio  set,  AN/PRC-1 12  

SINCGARS  family  of  radios  

ANyPVS-7B  night  vision  goggles  

Upgrade  small  ext— node  switch  AN/TTC-48(V2) 

Total  

STRUCTURE/SUSTAINMENT 

Stir  22V^T  M871 

Stlr40T,  M870Al{USARPAC-«) 

Trailer,  flatbed,  M1061  5  ton  

High  mobility  trailer  (HMD— Ight 

Contact  maint  trk  (CMT)  box/tools  only  (placement  on  M1037  model  HMMWV) 

Palletized  load  system— pel  pod 

Trk  trac  M915A2 

Trk  trac  M916A1  (USARPAC-3) 

Total  

MISC  EQUIPMENT 

Charger  battery,  DP-34/MSM 

Field  sanitation  center  

TOG  (generators,  power  units  &  power  plants)  (5KW  &  30KW  generators) 

Generator,  60IW.  TLR  MTD  

Machine  gun  grenade,  40MM,  MK19  

Steam  cleaner  w/3KW  generator 


100 


1.79 


8.94 

2 

.03 

2 

.01 

5 

.02 

9 

.06 

9 

.02 

9 

.04 

9 

.03 

71 

1.86 

5 

.09 

9 

.08 

10 

.27 

36 

.23 

22 

.19 

4 

.14 

5 

.03 

107 

.74 

1 

.03 

9 

.18 

9 

.15 

4 

.01 

343 

8.23 

195 

3.90 

39 

.40 

21.24 

3 

4.05 

3 

.30 

6 

.06 

77 

3.25 

2 

.07 

169 

18.74 

99 

2.34 

300 

1.5 

4500 

51.22 

2000 

6.00 

24 

6.00 

94.05 

280 

9.95 

98 

5.19 

290 

4.26 

600 

4.62 

450 

20.82 

96 

4.50 

,256 

35.85 

105 

17.33 

102.52 

999 

.26 

275 

2.28 

1500 

4.50 

78 

1.50 

1200 

17 

482 

5.58 
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Lin 

Nomenclature 

Quantity 

Value  (in 
millions) 

W48391 

Welding  shop,  TLR  mounted  . 
Electronic  shop  shelter  (USAR 
Test  set  radio  

275 

15.67 

H01907 

PAC-1) 

102 

5.03 

T87468 

192 

2  27 

Total  

54  09 

Airplane,  cargo,  C12F 

Adapter  assy,  eng  SVC 

Adapter  assy,  eng  SVC 

Armament  SYBSYS,  HEL 

Armament  SYBSYS,  HEL 

T/S  AVUM  No  2,  AMBL 

Coastal— Harbor  (CHI  BOAT) 
Watercraft  bridge  simulator  . 

Total  

22 

22 

54 

12 

48 

7 

2 

A30062 
A08409 
A08409 
A90123 
A90344 
W60206 
No  lin 

82.50 
.14 
.34 
.02 
.56 
1.20 
.5 

No  lin 

2 

85.32 

FMTV  M1083  W/0  W 

TACTICAL  VEHICLES 
Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Veh 

160 

Z40439 

Z93626 

FMTV  M1084  W/W 

114 

Z85431 

FMTV  M1088  W/0  W  

493 

Z94433 

FMTV  M1089  W/W 

16 

Total  

91  18 

Grand  Total  

838  76 

NR  answer.  A  prioritized  list  of  procurement  items  is  provided 
below: 


[In  millions  of  dollarsl 
Priority  and  item  nomenclature  Approximate  cost 

1.  HH-60H  Upgrades  (FLIR,  weapons,  navigation,  refueling)  (18  A/C)  $39.5 

2.  MIUW  and  EOD  Civil  Engineering  Support  Equipment  (CESE) 6.5 

3.  Miscellaneous  equipment  (see  list  below)  24.1 

4.  C-9  standardization  mods  (avionics,  engines,  airframes)  (27  A/C)  72.2 

5.  MIUW  van  upgrades  (surveillance  enhancements,  MSPs,  PSPs) 21.7 

6.  MHE,  CESE,  CEEI  for  Expeditionary  Logistics  Support  Force  (ELSE)  and 
cargo  handling  ABFCs  25.0 

7.  F-14;  F/A-18  electronics  warfare  (RWR/DECM)  equipment  73.7 

8.  P-3C  Update  III  CP-2044  computers  (12)  44.1 

9.  EOD  mine  search  detachment  &  inshore  boat  detachment  equipment  12.5 

10.  Portable  communications  equipment  (MIUW,  EOD,  SEABEE  units) 33.3 

11.  P-3C  AN/APS-137  Inverse  SyntheUc  Aperture  Radar  (ISAR)  (18)  45.0 

12.  CESE,  CEEI,  MHE  for  reserve  naval  construction  force  units  19.6 

13.  SEABEE  Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological  (CBR)  equipment  9.9 

14.  F/A-18A  AAS-38  FLIR  pods  (10) 32.0 

15.  AN/SQQ-Tl  Trainer  integration  into  MIUW  siu^eillance  vans  11.0 

16.  C-130T  aircraft  (4  aircraft,  spares,  support  equipment) 122.4 

17.  C-9  replacement  aircraft  (4)  158.0 

18.  Flight  trainers/simulators  (several  type/model/series  aircraft) 90.2 

19.  Airborne  Mine  Countermeasures  (AMCM)  mine  sweeping  equipment 42.5 

Total  naval  reserve  unfunded  equipment  items 883.2 

Miscellaneous  equipment  items 

ADP  Equipment  (RHS;  RESFMS;  DCU;  OA;  Perkin-Elmer;  bar  code) 7.4 

EA-6B  TEAMS  tactical  update  (2) 0.8 

C-9  Support  Equipment  buy  out;  8  replacement  tail  stands 2.6 

Video  Tele-Trailing  (VTT)  network  1.5 

F/A-18A  CP-IOOIA  command  launch  computers  (4)  0.2 

F-14A  HAVE-QUICK  controls  (16)  0.2 

Physical  Security  equipment  for  Reserve  Naval  Air  Stations 4.0 

Telephone  Cable/Switching  equipment  for  various  activities  6.0 
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Approximate  cost 

Sonobouys  for  MIUW  units  1.4 


Total  for  Miscellaneous  Equipment 24.1 

MCR  answer.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve's high  priority  unfunded  procurement  requirements  for  FY 
1995: 

MlAl  tanks  are  the  number  one  deficiency.  Efforts  are  on-going 
to  obtain  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  requirement  for  MlAl 
tanks  from  the  redistribution  of  U.S.  Army  assets. 

The  Reserve  Component  Aviation  Element  has  identified  six  AH- 
IW  Cobra  helicopters  as  a  critical  deficiency.  The  disapproved  re- 
quest for  FY  1994  NGREA  Aviation  funds  is  an  issue  that  has  not 
been  resolved. 

Production  of  SINCGARS  radios  cannot  satisfy  the  current 
Armed  Forces  demand  and  complete  horizontal  fielding  within  the 
Marine  Corps  is  not  expected  until  FY  1998. 

M900  series  5-ton  trucks  are  no  longer  in  production  and  the  pro- 
curement decision  for  M800  series  5-ton  trucks  has  not  been  final- 
ized. 

To  satisfy  immediate  requirements,  15  Ground  Mobile  Equip- 
ment forklifts  have  been  procured  with  FY  1992  NGREA  funds. 

In  order  to  shorten  the  fielding  time-line  and  more  rapidly  termi- 
nate the  deficiency,  2,489  Ground  Night  Vision  Goggles  have  been 
procured  with  FY  1993  funds. 

AFR  answer.  The  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve  has  made  sub- 
stantial qualitative  improvements  to  combat  capability  through 
equipment  upgrades.  One  of  our  most  pressing  unfunded  require- 
ments is  to  convert  our  KC-135E  model  aircraft  to  KC-135R  model 
aircrsift  at  March  AFB,  CA.  This  conversion  is  required  to  comply 
with  noise  and  pollution  standards.  For  our  C-130s  fleet,  we  need 
to  continue  our  modernization  efforts  with  new  C-130s  to  replace 
aging  aircraft.  We  have  two  combat  upgrades  that  are  essential  to 
our  C-130s,  a  radar  warning  receiver  (RWR)  and  removable  armor. 
We  are  very  proud  of  our  successes  with  small,  unit  level  training 
devices  and  we  need  to  have  at  least  one  such  device  in  each  of  our 
F-16,  A-10  and  C-130  units.  Our  F-16  program  will  be  completed 
this  year.  Our  C-130  initiative  is  next.  We  have  continuing  up- 
grade requirements  in  our  major  weapons  systems;  F-16s,  and 
HH-60  Helicopters.  The  clear  understanding  and  appreciation  by 
the  Congress  for  our  missions  and  requirements  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

RECRUITING  AND  ADVERTISING 

Question.  Would  each  of  you  please  summarize  for  the  Commit- 
tee the  problems  you  are  experiencing  in  FY  1994  with  your  re- 
cruitment of  prior  service  or  non-prior  service  accessions.  Is  recruit- 
ing getting  tougher? 

AR  answer.  Recruiting  has  been  difficult  in  FY  1994.  The  recruit- 
ing force  has  taken  3  different  cuts  in  Active  Guard  Reserve  re- 
cruiters in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  in  order  to  meet  Congressionally 
mandated  10  percent  reduction  to  recruiting  force  plus  to  pay  for 
other  reductions  in  AGR  strength.  Additionally,  with  cutbacks  at 
the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  school  seats  for 
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non-prior  service  recruits  are  becoming  a  scarce  commodity.  The 
waiting  time  between  enlistment  and  the  start  of  active  duty  train- 
ing is  increasing.  The  longer  a  soldier  has  to  wait  before  being 
trained,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  develop  apathy  and  want  out. 
This  coupled  with  the  lower  propensity  to  enlist  has  made  this  an 
extremely  difficult  year  to  meet  end  strength. 

NR  answer.  V^Tiile  Naval  Reserve  recruiting  expects  to  achieve 
accession  goals  for  FY  1994,  the  recruiting  environment  is  difficult 
because  of  the  perception  that  the  military  is  not  hiring.  Medical 
recruiting,  specifically  doctors  and  nurses,  will  be  our  most  serious 
challenge. 

MCR  answer.  The  main  challenge,  in  our  FY  1994  recruitment 
efforts,  has  been  the  disruption  to  our  accession  plans  stemming 
from  BRAC-directed  unit  deactivations/relocations  and  Active  com- 
ponent-rightsizing  which  led  to  reorganizations  of  the  4th  Marine 
Air  Wing  and  4th  Force  Service  Support  Group.  Some  Non-prior 
service  (NFS)  contracts  had  to  be  renegotiated  due  to  unit/MOS 
mismatches  and  recruiting  in  some  productive  areas  had  to  be 
turned  off  in  anticipation  of  unit  relocation.  NFS  goals  are  being 
met  through  increased  recruiter  efforts.  To  meet  Prior  Service  (PS) 
accession  goals,  MOS  match  rates  have  been  relaxed.  Attrition  of 
new  PS  accessions  is  higher  than  projected.  Depot  attrition  of  NFS 
accessions  has  risen. 

Recruiting  for  Reserves  has  been  challenging  because  of  the  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  constraint,  the  strict  MOS-match  re- 
quirements, and  the  limited  availability  of  reservists  for  extended 
active  duty  to  do  initial  active  duty  training  or  retraining.  Addi- 
tional challenges  are  emerging.  The  propensity  of  the  17-21  year 
olds  to  join  the  military  has  declined.  Civilian  employment  con- 
cerns are  deterring  some  potential  Reserve  accessions.  BRAC-con- 
centration  of  Reserve  units  in  smaller  geographic  areas  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  competition  for  accessions  among  the  services. 

AFR  answer.  Recruiting  resources  are  at  an  absolute  minimum 
level,  both  in  terms  of  manpower  and  advertising  capability  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  The  decrease  in  the  propensity  to  enlist  in  the 
reserve  is  now  being  felt.  We've  been  able  to  keep  our  head  above 
water  by  recruiting  nearly  90  percent  prior  service.  When  the  ac- 
tive drawdown  is  over  we'll  need  additional  resources  to  maintain 
manning  and  readiness,  since  we'll  have  to  recruit  more  non-prior 
service  people.  The  media  attention  on  the  drawdown  has  sent  the 
message  to  the  American  people  that  we're  not  hiring.  That's  not 
true.  We'll  need  additional  funding  in  our  advertising  program  to 
combat  this  perception.  And  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  yes, 
as  Fve  explained  it's  getting  tougher. 

Question.  What  are  your  recruiting  goals  for  FY  1994  and  1995? 
What  is  budgeted  in  FY  1995  for  recruiting?  For  advertising?  What 
is  your  retention  rate  within  each  component? 

AR  answer.  The  recruiting  goals  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  are 
52,000  and  50,300  respectively.  The  budget  for  next  year  is  $24.4 
million  for  recruiter  support  and  $8.8  milHon  for  advertising.  The 
attrition  rate  for  FY  1993  was  34  percent  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
at  least  that  rate  for  this  year.  However,  this  attrition  rate  is  a  bit 
higher  than  usual  as  there  is  still  uncertainty  in  the  field  while 
units  continue  to  be  identified  for  deactivation. 
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NR  answer.  Recruiting  goals  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  are  sum- 
marized below: 

Fiscal  vear  ^"''^''"'  °"'"' 

i^oi  jcoi  refluinenients       requirements 

1994  16,767      1,427 

1995  18,000      1,800 

FY  1995  recruiting  budget  totals  $14.65  million  of  which  $3,093 
million  is  for  advertising. 

Overall  retention  rate  within  the  Naval  Reserve  is  87  percent. 

MCR  answer.  The  FY  1995  President's  budget  identifies  the  FY 
1994  Non  Prior  Service  goal  is  6,023  and  the  Prior  Service  (PS) 
goal  is  4,500.  The  FY  1995  NFS  goal  is  6,400  and  the  PS  goal  is 
4,700.  It  is  too  early  to  accura^ly  project  the  FY  1994  SMCR  reten- 
tion rate,  but  higher  than  expected  attrition  will  decrease  both  first 
term  and  career  retention  rates.  Retention  rates  for  SMCR  Marines 
on  their  initial  contracts  with  less  than  5  years  of  service,  was  21.4 
percent  in  FY  1992,  and  33.3  percent  in  FY  1993. 

AFR  answer.  We  recruit  for  specific  vacancies  in  each  unit.  Our 
recruiting  goal  is  to  maintain  manning  in  our  units  at  100  percent 
of  the  targeted  end  strength.  Our  FY  1994  target  is  98  percent  of 
our  authorized  endstrength  due  to  FY  1995  reductions.  Our  goals 
for  advertising  include  developing  a  program  to  target  the  active 
duty  separates.  Our  goal  is  to  increase  the  number  and  percentage 
of  prior  service  recruits  directly  from  active  duty  and  to  continue 
our  partnership  with  the  American  Medical  Association  on  the  eth- 
ics program,  a  vital  link  in  our  physician  recruiting  effort.  We'll 
need  funding  for  this  program  to  continue.  Our  recruiting  budget 
for  FY  1995  is  $28.2  million  which  consist  of  $21.9  miUion  for  di- 
rect recruiting  costs  and  $6.3  million  for  recruiting  bonuses  and  for 
advertising,  $3.9  million.  Our  continuation  rate  this  year  is  92.4 
percent,  94.1  percent  (officers),  and  92.2  percent  (airmen). 

Question.  Explain  how  the  differences  in  mission  and  force  struc- 
ture in  the  Reserve  components  determine  your  recruiting  require- 
ments. 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  is  predominantly  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  while  Active  Army  is  heavy  in  combat 
arms.  This  requires  more  non  prior  service  accessions  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  units.  This  also  makes  the  Army  Reserve  very  vulnerable 
to  the  drawdown  of  TRADOC. 

NR  answer.  Naval  Reserve  requirements  are  established  by  the 
active  component.  We  support  forward  presence  through  force 
squadrons  and  augmentation.  Recruiting  requirements  are  deter- 
mined by  analyzing  total  requirements  compared  to  onboard  count 
and  projected  losses.  To  meet  established  requirements,  the  Naval 
Reserve  recruits  primarily  prior  service  personnel. 

MCR  answer.  There  are  very  few  differences  in  mission  and  force 
structure  between  the  Marine  Corps  Active  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents. Our  recruiting  requirements  are  driven  by  a  Reserve  force 
structure  that  closely  mirrors  Active  Component  requirements. 

AFR  answer.  There  are  two  key  differences  between  active  and 
reserve  recruiting:  the  active  recruit  for  full-time  employment, 
while  we  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  look  for  part-timers.  Active  can 
train  and  assign  new  recruits  globally,  while  we  need  pretrained 
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resource  in  local  community.  Force  structure  changes  increase  re- 
cruiting requirements,  despite  the  overall  drawdown.  When  we 
have  new  missions  at  new  locations;  we  can't  simply  reassign  mem- 
bers cross  country  like  the  active  duty.  We're  working  especially 
hard  to  take  advantage  of  the  active  force  drawdown  to  place  fully 
trained  prior  service  members  in  our  units  and  IMA  program. 

Question.  What  impact  does  the  drawdown  of  the  Active  compo- 
nents have  on  recruiting  for  the  Reserve  components? 

AR  answer.  The  drawdown  of  the  active  component  does  provide 
a  larger  pool  or  prior  service  people  to  draw  from.  We  have  already 
received  most  of  the  benefit  of  the  Active  component  drawdown. 
The  number  of  those  leaving  the  Army  today  are  comparable  to 
those  who  left  10  years  ago.  While  the  percentage  of  those  leaving 
the  Active  component  today  is  higher,  this  percentage  is  against  a 
smaller  Active  strength.  The  primary  problem  facing  the  Army  Re- 
serve in  this  arena  is  the  combat  support  and  combat  service  sup- 
port composition  of  our  force.  With  the  Active  Army  releasing  pri- 
marily combat  arms  soldiers,  a  match  on  skills  is  often  difficult. 
Quality,  proven  veterans  are  not  always  able  to  transfer  to  the 
Army  Reserve  because  of  a  lack  of  dollars  for  retraining  and  the 
downsizing  of  TRADOC. 

NR  answer.  The  drawdown  of  the  active  component  has  had  a 
positive  impact  on  the  Reserve  recruiting  effort.  However,  specific 
opportunities  for  affiliation  into  the  Naval  Reserve  are  limited  by 
and  dependent  upon  rate  and  rating.  Additionally,  demographics 
plays  a  part  in  determining  affiliation  opportunities.  The  area  of 
the  country  to  which  a  departing  Navy  veteran  relocates  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  his  or  her  ability  to  affiliate  with  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

MCR  answer.  The  principal  impact  has  been  the  cuts  in  our 
interservice  training  seats  as  the  other  services  rightsize.  Although 
the  Marine  Corps  drawdown  has  been  smaller  than  that  of  the 
other  services,  it  has  disrupted  Reserve  recruiting  plans  as  major 
Table  of  Organization  reorganizations  and  BRAC-directed  deactiva- 
tions/relocations  occurred.  It  has  misled  many  potential  new  re- 
cruits into  thinking  the  military  is  not  hiring.  Forced  out  individ- 
uals are  potential  PS  accessions.  However,  it  takes  6-18  months  for 
them  to  establish  their  civilian  emplo)rment  before  they  are  avail- 
able to  drill.  Also  many  of  those  forced  out  may  not  be  interested. 

AFR  answer.  We're  seeing  a  higher  number  and  percentage  of 
prior  service  members  joining  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  89  percent  of 
our  gains  in  FY  1993  and  a  rate  of  89.3  percent  so  far  this  year 
had  prior  service.  We  expect  this  trend  will  continue  for  the  next 
2  years.  After  that  we'll  have  to  work  harder  to  recruit  non-prior 
service  because  of  the  smaller  prior  service  pool.  The  latest  Youth 
Attitude  Tracking  Survey  also  shows  that  the  propensity  to  join  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  is  decreasing,  especially  among  18  to  25  year 
olds.  Our  future  recruiting  cost  will  need  to  increase  to  meet  these 
demands.  The  public  must  be  aware  that  we  are  still  hiring. 

Question.  Will  recruiting  become  more  competitive  for  prior  serv- 
ice personnel?  Can  you  readily  absorb  significant  increases  from 
the  Active  components  into  Reserve  positions? 
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NR  answer.  Recruiting  will  remsiin  competitive  for  prior  service 
personnel.  The  Naval  Reserve's  ability  to  absorb  significant  in- 
creases fi"om  the  active  components  is  contingent  upon  specific  rate 
and  ratings.  The  majority  of  accession  requirements  today  are  jun- 
ior personnel  in  Seabee  and  medical  ratings. 

AR  answer.  The  recruitment  of  prior  service  personnel  is  becom- 
ing extremely  difficult.  The  additional  requirement  to  have  65  per- 
cent officer  and  50  percent  enlisted  with  a  least  2  years  active  duty 
experience  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  a  similar  goal  for  the 
Army  Reserve  further  compounds  the  problem.  With  the  Active 
Army  releasing  primarily  combat  arms  soldiers,  a  match  on  skills 
in  a  geographical  area  is  often  difficult.  The  majority  of  prior  serv- 
ice personnel  leaving  active  duty  in  the  combat  arms.  Since  the 
Army  Reserve  is  the  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
unit  provider  for  the  active  force,  the  majority  of  skills  do  not 
match  our  needs,  but  the  USAR  is  doing  the  best  it  can  to  maxi- 
mize those  personnel  who  do  fit  our  needs. 

MCR  answer.  Yes,  recruiting  will  become  more  competitive  for 
prior  service  personnel.  The  BRAC-directed  concentration  of  Re- 
serve units  will  not  only  increase  competition  within  the  Marine 
Corps  as  more  units  are  concentrated  in  a  smaller  area,  but  the  Re- 
serve mega-centers,  such  as  Carswell  AFB,  TX,  will  increase  com- 
petition among  the  services.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  will  have 
little  difficulty  absorbing  Active  Component  Marines  being  released 
from  active  duty,  as  long  as  there  is  reasonable  MOS  compatibility 
or  the  flexibility  to  retrain  the  prior  service  Marine. 

AFR  answer.  Yes.  As  the  active  duty  drawdown  ends  and  the 
pool  of  prior  service  members  we  can  access  shrinks,  it  will  be 
harder  to  recruit  prior  service  members.  Our  slowly  declining  force 
structure  and  mix  will  probably  not  allow  us  to  absorb  a  "signifi- 
cant" number  of  active  duty  losses.  Also,  with  a  smaller  prior  serv- 
ice pool  to  draw  from  it  may  become  more  difficult  to  match  exact 
skills.  This  may  cause  the  need  to  retrain  a  higher  percentage  of 
our  prior  service  accessions  and  will  mean  the  need  for  additional 
training  dollars. 

Question.  As  the  drawdown  reduces  the  manpower  pool,  will  you 
still  be  able  to  meet  your  manpower  requirements  for  the  future? 
How  will  this  impact  your  readiness,  not  only  in  number  of  a  acces- 
sions, but  in  the  quality  of  the  recruits? 

AR  answer.  There  are  many  factors  involved  here.  The  first  is  to 
be  able  to  see  the  end  state.  What  will  the  final  end  strength  num- 
bers be  for  all  components?  How  soon  will  this  be  determined  so 
that  there  can  be  stability  in  the  field  with  regard  to  unit  deactiva- 
tions? Will  the  requirements  for  prior  service/nonprior  service  mix 
remain?  Will  TRADOC  be  resourced  to  meet  the  non  prior  service 
training  requirements  and  the  prior  service  retraining  require- 
ments? Will  the  dollars  be  resourced  to  send  the  soldiers  to  train- 
ing? Answers  are  not  quick  nor  easy.  At  this  time,  I  would  say  that 
end  strength  of  the  future  can  be  met;  however,  the  percent  prior 
service  nonprior  service  split  and  the  timely  training  of  soldiers 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  meeting  accession  require- 
ments and  expects  to  meet  manpower  requirements  in  the  future. 
The  quality  of  personnel  remains  very  high.  The  Naval  Reserve  is 
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recruiting  personnel  with  prior  active  service  who  have  received 
the  most  advanced  training  available  in  the  fleet.  Readiness  will 
remain  at  a  high  state  as  quality  accessions  are  achieved.  As  the 
drawdown  of  the  Active  Navy  is  completed,  however,  the  pool  of 
qualified  personnel  from  which  to  recruit  will  decrease.  This  reduc- 
tion may  negatively  impact  future  Naval  Reserve  recruiting. 

MCR  answer.  Meeting  future  manpower  requirements  can  be 
done,  even  in  the  face  of  future  BRAC  actions  and  the  declining 
propensity  of  the  17-21  year  old  population,  if  we've  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  rebuild.  Readiness  will  be  degraded  as  we  reconstitute 
relocated  units  over  a  3-5  year  period.  School  seats  will  constrain 
the  number  of  accessions  that  can  do  initial  active  duty  for  training 
and  retraining.  Increased  MOS-mismatches  will  occur  so  that  PS 
accession  numbers  can  be  maximized.  We  will  hold  the  line  on  re- 
cruit quality  to  ensure  we  can  do  more  with  less. 

AFR  answer.  We'll  have  to  work  harder  and  smarter  but  I  think 
we  can  get  there.  It'll  take  more  advertising  and  potentially  bo- 
nuses to  recruit  a  greater  number  of  non-prior  service  accessions. 
We  need  advertising  dollars  now.  Bonuses  may  not  be  needed  for 
a  year  or  two.  We  need  additional  advertising  money  to  develop 
public  awareness  for  our  programs.  If  we  continue  to  have  ade- 
quate training  dollars  available  to  maintain  the  people  base,  readi- 
ness will  not  be  a  problem.  People  win  wars  and  maintain  readi- 
ness. The  quality  issue  is  a  tough  one.  Our  high  tech  force  struc- 
ture helps  us  attract  a  higher  quality  applicant  and  member.  We 
need  to  continue  to  develop  a  public  awareness  that  we  are  high 
tech  and  have  many  opportunities  to  offer  the  youth  of  America. 

Question.  What  changes  have  you  made  in  your  recruiting  poli- 
cies regarding  women  in  combat  positions?  Because  of  the  declining 
interest  in  17-21  year  old  males  to  enlist,  are  recruiters  relying  on 
women  to  meet  their  recruiting  goals?  What  is  the  current  percent- 
age of  women  in  each  component?  Do  you  have  plans  to  increase 
that  percentage? 

AR  answer.  The  USAR  has  the  largest  percentage  of  women 
(21.3  percent)  of  any  component  in  the  Army.  Since  the  Army  Re- 
serve is  almost  entirely  combat  support  and  combat  service  sup- 
port, skills  that  were  already  open  to  women,  our  recruiting  poli- 
cies have  not  been  significantly  effected.  Females  currently  encom- 
pass 27  percent  of  our  enlisted  nonprior  service  gains.  We  expect 
no  change  to  this  trend. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  recruits  primarily  prior  service 
personnel.  No  policy  changes  were  necessary  regarding  the  recruit- 
ment of  women.  Women  are  recruited  without  regard  to  quotas. 
Opportunities  for  women  are  recruited  without  regard  to  quotas. 
Opportunities  for  women  in  the  Naval  Reserve  have  greatly  ex- 
panded. The  percentage  of  women  in  the  Naval  Reserve  have  great- 
ly expanded.  The  percentage  of  women  in  the  Naval  Reserve  is  15.7 
percent.  The  Naval  Reserve  does  not  set  specific  recruiting  goals  for 
female  accessions. 

MCR  answer.  More  MOSs  have  been  opened  up  to  women  and 
affirmative  action  programs  are  being  developed.  Because  the  bulk 
of  our  NPS  billets  remain  closed  to  women  and  higher  female  depot 
attrition,  our  recruiters  cannot  rely  on  women  to  meet  their  recruit- 
ing goals.  The  SMCR  is  3.6  percent  women.  Yes,  we  have  plans  to 
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increase  the  percentage  of  women  through  increased  accessions  and 
increased  emphasis  on  retention. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  follows  DOD  and  Air  Force 
policy.  We  have  made  no  specific  changes  in  recruiting  policies.  The 
Air  Force  goal  is  to  open  as  many  skills  as  possible  under  a  gender 
neutral  assignment  system;  we  emphasize  qualifications  and  skills 
regardless  of  gender. 

Currently,  over  99  percent  of  Air  Force  positions  open  to  women. 
We  average  approximately  26  percent  female  of  the  nonprior  serv- 
ice enlisted  accessions.  We  may  have  to  rely  more  on  women  in  the 
future  as  demographics  change. 

Women  currently  make  up  19.2  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 
We  have  no  specific  targets  to  increase  this  percentage.  Our  cur- 
rent officer/airman  breakout  is  as  follows:  3,495  officer  (22.4  per- 
cent), 11,388  enlisted  (18.4  percent). 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Question.  In  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget,  the  end  strength  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  is  planned  to  be  979,000  a  reduction  of 
45,800  over  fiscal  year  1994  authorized  levels.  By  fiscal  year  1999 
that  number  is  projected  to  be  905,700.  With  the  given  end 
strengths  budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1995,  does  this  provide  for  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  forces  to  meet  the  force  structure  requirements  of 
your  component? 

AR  answer.  The  USAR's  projected  fiscal  year  1995  authorized 
end  strength  of  242,000  will  equal  its  authorized  force  structure  re- 
quirements. This  will  provide  the  force  structure  required  to  meet 
the  USAR's  CS/CSS  warfight  requirements,  which  are  our  primary 
focus,  as  well  as  provide  the  Army's  mobilization,  training,  and  de- 
ployment support  requirements.  This  force  structure  can  also  be 
used,  when  requested,  to  meet  domestic  crisis  requirements  as  a 
part  of  the  Title  X  response. 

NR  answer.  Yes.  The  FY  1995  budgeted  end  strength  fully  sup- 
ports the  requirements  for  our  Commissioned  or  hardware  units 
and  provides  for  a  substantial  level  of  manpower  to  augment  active 
component  activities  across  numerous  mission  areas. 

MCR  answer.  We  are  requesting  $353.9  million  in  FY  1995  for 
the  Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps  appropriation,  which  funds 
the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  funding  is  projected  to 
adequately  support  a  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  end  strength 
of  42,000.  This  provides  a  reasonable  level  of  forces  to  meet  the 
force  structure  requirements  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  There 
are  no  serious  shortfalls  at  this  time. 

AFR  answer.  Yes.  The  active  force  drives  Reserve  force  structure 
requirements  through  the  two  major  regional  conflicts  scenario 
planning.  Based  on  this  planning,  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  currently 
programmed  end  strength  will  be  able  to  meet  the  Reserve  portion 
of  the  total  force  requirements. 

Question.  Does  the  President's  budget  provide  sufficient  funding 
for  the  end  strength  proposed?  If  not,  where  are  the  most  serious 
shortfalls,  and  what  is  the  cost  to  fully  fund  them? 

AR  answer.  The  President's  budget  does  provide  sufficient  fund- 
ing for  the  legislated  requirements  of  the  proposed  end  strength. 
However,  we  do  have  additional  requirements  that  are  critical  to 
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the  Army  Reserve.  These  critical  unfunded  requirements  total 
$112.8  million,  of  which  $42.7  million  is  Reserve  pay  and  $70.1  mil- 
lion is  Operations  and  Maintenance. 

Special  Training  shortfall  (-$20.5  million)  results  in  degraded 
support  to  USAR  training  activities  (development  of  training  poli- 
cies and  programs,  instructional  materials,  membership  on  boards, 
supervision  of  TPU  training  programs,  competitive  events,  recruit- 
ing, retention,  and  exercise  support). 

Enhanced  Training  shortfall  (-$5.0  million)  results  in  insuffi- 
cient funding  to  execute  increasingly  important  roles  in  the  current 
defense  strategy  of  a  more  integrated  AC/RC  Army  of  the  future. 

Mobilization  Training  shortfall  (-$17.2  million)  results  in  insuf- 
ficient training  of  the  IRR  in  the  areas  of  professional  development 
education  and  refresher  proficiency  training  to  insure  readiness  for 
mobilization  requirements. 

Operations  and  Maintenance  (-$70.1)  results  in  insufficient 
funding  of  the  SELRES  end  strength  over  the  base  force.  Shortfalls 
exist  in  the  areas  of  equipment  maintenance  and  sustainment, 
depot  maintenance,  repair  parts,  facilities  maintenance,  and  orga- 
nizational clothing  and  equipment. 

NR  answer.  The  President's  budget  provides  sufficient  funding 
for  the  end  strength  proposed. 

MCR  answer.  The  current  RPMC  FY  1995  funding  level  of 
$353.9  million  adequately  supports  a  planned  Selected  Marine 
Corps  End  strength  of  42,000.  There  are  no  serious  shortfalls  at 
this  time.  The  current  O&MMCR  FY  1995  funding  level  of  $81.5 
million  adequately  supports  the  planned  end  strength.  There  are 
high  priority  operation  and  maintenance  unfunded  requirements. 

Depot  Level  Reparable  (DLR)  responsibilities  have  been  passed 
to  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  (MARRESFOR).  FY  1995  and  outyear 
costs  for  DLR's  are  expected  to  exceed  the  funding  provided  by  $1.2 
million  each  year. 

Various  MARRESFOR  units  are  being  relocated  due  to  restruc- 
turing, site  closures,  and  to  take  advantage  of  improved  facilities. 
There  are  tangible  and  intangible  long  term  benefits  associated 
with  the  short  term  costs  required  to  initiate  the  relocations.  Cost 
associated  with  non-BRAC  relocations  will  be  $2.0  million  which  in- 
cludes TOT  and  environmental  costs. 

MARRESFOR  continues  to  incur  unprogrammed  and  unfunded 
costs  associated  with  environmental  concerns  due  to  changes  in 
state  and  federal  environmental  law.  FY  1995  unfunded  environ- 
mental cleanup  and  compliance  costs  are  estimated  at  $1.9  million. 

AFR  answer.  The  President's  Budget  provides  sufficient  funding 
for  the  end  strengths  proposed.  However,  it  does  not  include  a  vali- 
dated, but  unfunded,  requirement  for  an  additional  4,763  Individ- 
ual Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  positions.  Of  this  number,  our 
highest  priority  unfunded  requirement  is  for  535  IMAs.  The  IMAs 
are  paid  as  a  part-time  force  to  maintain  training  for  a  24  hour  re- 
sponse time  when  needed  to  satisfy  contingency,  surge  and  war- 
time needs.  A  portion  of  these  IMAs  are  in  specialized  and/or  tech- 
nical skills  necessary  to  the  military  that  are  not  needed  as  full 
time  assets,  but  are  critical  when  needed.  Besides  maintaining 
their  basic  skills,  these  IMAs  retain  a  wealth  of  active  duty  experi- 
ence that  is  available  when  needed.  The  cost  of  535  additional 
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IMAs  is  $4.8  million.  Also,  a  validated,  but  unfunded,  requirement 
for  53  Air  Reserve  Technicians  results  in  a  shortfall  of  $2.4  million. 

Question.  When  will  the  drawdown  of  the  Reserve  forces  start  to 
level  out?  Explain  the  impact  the  drawdown  has  had  on  your  com- 
ponents' ability  to  maintain  its  readiness. 

AR  answer.  The  drawdown  of  the  USAR  starts  to  level  out  in 
Fiscal  Year  1998  and  is  protected  to  remain  in  a  steady  state 
through  Fiscal  Year  2001.  However,  this  drawdown  schedule  could 
be  affected  by  the  upcoming  Total  Army  Analysis  03  Force  Struc- 
ture process.  The  drawdown  of  the  USAR  has  had  a  direct  impact 
on  maintaining  readiness.  The  readiness  of  units  that  are  sched- 
uled to  inactivate  declines  once  notified  of  inactivation.  Addition- 
ally, the  uncertainly  and  turbulence  of  the  drawdown  impacts  re- 
cruiting and  retention  efforts  in  the  remaining  units.  When  the 
drawdown  is  completed,  the  Army  Reserve's  overall  readiness  is 
projected  to  improve  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  qualified  person- 
nel and  required  equipment  from  inactivating  units  to  units  being 
retained  in  the  force  structure. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  drawdown  is  about  95  percent 
complete  based  on  the  FY  1995  end  strength  requested  in  the  budg- 
et and  we  expect  it  to  start  leveling  out  next  year.  The  overall  im- 
pact of  the  drawdown  on  our  readiness  has  been  minimal,  affecting 
mostly  units  that  had  to  be  relocated  due  to  base  closings.  It  is 
easy  to  move  the  equipment  and  Full  Time  Support  personnel; 
however,  recruiting  Reservists  in  the  new  location  and  getting 
them  fully  trained  is  more  difficult,  resulting  in  a  short  term  readi- 
ness degradation. 

MCR  answer.  The  drawdown  of  Reserve  forces  will  level  out  in 
FY  1995  at  an  SMCR  end  strength  of  42,000.  Despite  this  stable 
end  strength  plan,  the  planned  BRAC  93  impact  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  FY  1997.  The  planned  BRAC  95  impact  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  FY  1999  at  the  earliest.  A  fundamental  challenge  is  the 
requirement  to  maintain  our  existing  capability  and  level  of  readi- 
ness to  meet  traditional  roles,  while  being  responsive  to  opportuni- 
ties for  emerging  non-traditional  missions  and  taskings.  Maintain- 
ing readiness  while  minimizing  "stand  down"  time  to  rebuild  and 
train  units  affected  by  the  BRAC  will  also  be  a  difficult  task.  Fi- 
nally, maintaining  our  quality  and  end  strength  while  competing  to 
recruit  America's  youth  for  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
will  challenge  our  superb  recruiting  service  to  the  utmost.  Just  as 
we've  met  and  overcome  great  challenges  in  the  past,  we  look  for- 
ward to  meeting  the  challenges  facing  us  today. 

AFR  answer.  As  of  the  FY  1995  budget  submission,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve forces  start  to  level  out  in  FY  1998.  So  far,  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve has  maintained  readiness.  However,  continued  restructuring 
of  the  Reserve  force  primarily  affects  personnel.  Morale  and  re- 
cruiting suffer  with  the  constant  readiness,  but  to  what  degree  is 
unknown  at  this  time. 

Question.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  movement  of  the  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  units  between  the 
Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  during  FY  1995?  What  is  the  im- 
pact on  the  personnel  in  those  units  affected  by  the  "swap'7  Has 
it  been  determined  yet  what  the  cost  of  the  "swap"  will  be  for  the 
Army  Guard  and  Reserve? 
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AR  answer.  Based  on  the  current  plan  the  USAR  will  receive  ap- 
proximately 2,300  spaces  in  combat  service  support  units  from  the 
National  Guard  in  FY  1995.  Included  are  medical,  transportation, 
ordnance  and  quartermaster  units.  The  USAR  will  transfer  to  the 
National  Guard  approximately  4,600  spaces  of  combat  units  includ- 
ing the  157th  Infantry  Brigade.  These  actions  are  in  addition  to 
previously  programmed  force  structure  actions  and  are  not  cur- 
rently funded  in  the  FY  1995  budget. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  retain  the  affected  personnel  in  the 
selected  reserve.  They  will  be  given  priority  for  reassignment  to  au- 
thorized positions  for  which  they  are  qualified  in  nearby  USAR 
units  ana  the  individual  mobilization  augmentee  program.  They 
also  will  receive  consideration  for  vacancies  in  the  National  Guard. 
They  may  be  carried  as  overstrength  for  up  to  one  year  while 
searching  for  a  position  £ind  if  involuntarily  separated,  they  will  be 
eligible  for  selected  reserve  transition  benefits  based  on  years  of 
service. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  "swap"  portion  of  the  offsite  agreement 
for  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  Guard  is  $10.6  million  (FY 
1995),  $7.2  million  (FY  1996),  $20.4  million  (FY  1997),  $3.6  million 
(FY  1998),  $1.5  million  (FY  1999)  for  an  estimated  total  of  $43.3 
million,  consisting  primarily  of  transition  benefits  and  facility  clo- 
sures. These  costs  do  not  include  the  aviation  migration  and  are 
additive  to  the  FY  1995  budget  estimate  and  current  program. 

FULL-TIME  MANNING 

Question.  As  the  Guard  and  Reserve  are  being  tasked  with  high- 
er readiness  and  earlier  deployment  requirements,  the  full-time 
support  program  is  essential  for  providing  combat  ready  forces.  As 
the  reserve  forces  are  being  reduced,  is  the  level  of  your  full-time 
support  program  being  reduced  also? 

AR  answer.  Yes,  the  authorized  level  of  Full-Time  Support  (FTS) 
continues  to  decline  as  the  documented  requirements  increase  due 
to  expanded  mission  standards  (contingency  force  pool),  and  new 
missions.  The  FTS  program  is  currently  programmed  to  lose  a  total 
of  768  authorizations  between  Fiscal  Year  1994  and  Fiscal  Year 
1995.  The  objective  of  the  Army  Plan  is  to  program  FTS  manpower 
at  71  percent  of  requirements,  to  achieve  an  overall  80  percent  of 
FTS  requirements  at  the  unit  level.  In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army  Reserve  is  resourced  at  57  percent  of  total  require- 
ments (38,433/21,294),  the  lowest  for  all  reserve  component  forces. 

NR  answer.  Yes.  From  FY  1994  to  FY  1995  the  Naval  Reserve 
end  strength  is  being  reduced  12  percent  and  the  Full-Time  Sup- 
port program  is  being  reduced  10  percent. 

MCR  answer.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Full-Time  Support  (FTS) 
end  strength  has  been  cut  by  116  paychecks  (4.8  percent)  since 
1991.  End  strength  has  leveled  off  since  1993  and  appears  to  re- 
main constant  at  a  manning  level  of  2,285  through  the  immediate 
future.  In  FY  1995,  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (SMCR)  is 
being  cut  by  200  personnel.  None  of  those  are  FTS  Marines. 

AFR  answer.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  full- 
time  force  being  reduced.  The  first  is  the  Air  Reserve  Technician 
(ART)  force  and  the  second  is  the  base  operating  support  (BOS) 
force.  Programmatic  actions  driving  force  structure  reductions  also 
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drive  a  commensurate  decrease  in  the  ART  program.  This  is  rea- 
sonable and  to  be  expected.  ARTs,  to  this  point,  have  been  pro- 
tected from  arbitrary  civilian  reductions  in  the  interest  of  readi- 
ness. However,  as  additional  arbitrary  reductions  are  levied,  and 
without  specific  Congressional  language  to  the  contrary,  non-pro- 
grammatic ART  reductions  may  become  a  reality. 

In  the  BOS  area,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged. Arbitrary  civilian  reductions  levied  for  FY  1995  and  FY 
1996  have  eliminated  365  civilian  BOS  positions  (for  comparison 
purposes,  the  Reserve  BOS  manpower  required  to  operate  Home- 
stead AFB  is  367  positions).  The  problem  is  more  acute  than  it  ini- 
tially appears.  While  the  Reserve  shares  proportionately  in  overall 
Air  Force  civilian  reductions,  the  same  civilian  percentage  reduc- 
tion has  a  greater  impact  on  the  Reserve.  This  is  because,  unlike 
the  active  force,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  does  not  have  full-time  mili- 
tary BOS  to  fall  back  on  when  civilian  positions  are  reduced. 

Question.  At  what  percent  of  requirement  is  your  AGR  and  mili- 
tary technicians  being  resourced?  Is  this  adequate  for  your  mission 
requirements?  Is  there  a  shortage  in  technicians?  What  level  would 
you  like  to  see  the  Full-Time  Support  program  manned? 

AR  answer.  The  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR)  program  for 
Fiscal  Year  1995  is  resourced  at  61  percent  of  requirements  (19,508 
required/ 11,940  authorized).  The  Military  Technician  (MT)  program 
is  resourced  at  43  percent  of  requirements  (16,075  required/7,004 
authorized).  This  level  of  Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  places  at  risk 
unit  readiness  and  mission  accomplishment.  The  shortage  in  the 
area  of  Military  Technicians  is  most  critical,  as  the  shortage  of 
Military  Technicians  adversely  affects  both  the  Full-Time  Support 
in  units  and  the  staffing  of  United  States  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 
maintenance  facilities  (Area  Maintenance  Support  Activities 
(AMSA),  Equipment  Concentration  Sites  (ECS)  and  Aircraft  Sup- 
port Facilities  (ASF)).  It  is  essential  to  have  the  total  Full-Time 
Support  meet  the  minimum  Defense  Planning  Guidance  levels, 
which  requires  a  total  of  31,130  authorizations  as  opposed  to  the 
21,795  currently  projected.  As  a  minimum,  the  USAR  FTS  must  be 
resourced  at  71  percent  of  requirements  (per  The  Army  Plan), 
equaling  27,287  total  FTS  authorizations.  Total  USAR  FTS  re- 
quirements are  19,508  AGR,  16,075  MT,  1,262  Active  Component 
(AC),  and  1,588  DA  Civilians  (DAC).  Current  FY  95  authorizations 
are  11,940  AGR,  7,004  MT,  1,262  AC  and  1,588  DAC. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  Full  Time  Support  program  is 
resourced  at  100  percent  of  authorized  and  end-strength.  This  level 
is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  Naval  Reserve's  mission. 

MCR  answer.  There  are  2,518  Table  of  Organization  billets  for 
Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  prsonnel.  The  maximum  manning  is 
2,285,  which  is  91  percent  manning.  This  is  considered  adequate  in 
the  near  term  for  our  mission  requirements.  There  are  requests  for 
approximately  700  additional  FTS  billets.  We  would  like  to  man 
our  requirements  at  100  percent. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  has  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  AGR  or  "statutory  tour"  requirements  that  total  786.  Of 
these  requirements,  648  are  funded  and  138  are  unfunded.  With 
the  increasing  need  for  integrating  all  components  of  the  total  force 
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components,  this  shortfall  is  significant.  Most  of  the  shortfall  posi- 
tions provide  Air  Force  Reserve  expertise  to  the  using  commands. 
The  Air  Reserve  Technician  force  is  adequate  for  current  mission 
requirements  with  the  exception  of  53  command  and  control  ART 
positions  in  FY  1995. 

Question.  The  15  Enhanced  Brigades  and  the  Contingency  Force 
Pool  units  will  be  required  to  be  resourced  at  100  percent,  or  high- 
er, with  equipment  and  personnel.  If  these  units  are  resourced  at 
that  high  level,  doesn't  this  exacerbate  your  problems?  Will  other 
Reserve  units  suffer  in  their  full-time  support  program?  At  what 
percent  does  that  leave  the  rest  of  the  units  to  be  manned  with 
full-time  support? 

AR  answer.  The  requirement  to  resource  USAR  Contingency 
Force  Pool  (CFP)  units  at  100  percent  Full  Time  Support  (FTS)  will 
reduce  the  level  of  FTS  available  to  lower  priority  units  and  activi- 
ties. In  the  current  environment  we  are  forced  to  resource  the  high 
priority  units  at  higher  levels  than  the  remainder  of  the  force.  Dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  es- 
tablished minimum  FTS  requirements  in  every  unit  per  new,  work- 
load justified  staffing  models.  The  USAR  has  applied  100  percent 
of  requirements  to  Force  Package  1  and  2  units.  It  has  applied  95 
percent  of  requirements  to  Force  Package  3  and  4  units.  The  Group 
2  Contingency  Force  Pool  (CFP)  units  (Force  Packages  5-7)  are 
staffed  at  an  average  of  84  percent  of  requirements.  In  total,  the 
Contingency  Force  Pool  units  are  staffed  at  an  average  of  95  per- 
cent of  requirements.  The  entire  force  is  staffed  at  an  average  of 
61  percent  of  requirements.  The  non-CFP  units  are  staffed  far 
below  minimum  staffing  levels.  On  average,  these  units  are  staffed 
at  58  percent  of  minimum  requirements.  Additionally,  the  Military 
Technician  authorizations  in  USAR  Maintenance  Activities,  Area 
Maintenance  Support  Activities,  Equipment  Concentration  Sites, 
and  Aircraft  Support  Facilities  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  maxi- 
mize Military  Technicians  staffing  in  CFP  units.  The  Reserve  com- 
mand has  already  moved  toward  tiered  readiness,  which  designates 
four  tiers.  These  tiers  resource  "First-to-Fight"  units  as  the  priority 
and  other  units  depending  on  their  deplo3niient  dates. 

Question.  For  the  record  provide  an  analysis  of  your  total  full- 
time  support  program,  including  specifics  of  the  Active  Guard/Re- 
serve (AGR)  and  technician  programs.  List  the  shortfalls  in  each 
program  for  FY  1995.  Include  in  this  any  new  mission  require- 
ments that  would  require  a  change  in  legislation,  and  describe 
what  those  changes  might  be. 

AR  answer.  The  total  Full-Time  Support  Program  has  four  cat- 
egories: Active  Guard  and  Reserve  Soldiers,  Military  Technicians, 
Active  Component  Soldiers,  and  Department  of  the  Army  Civilians. 
AGR  and  technician  programs  provide  the  skill,  stability,  continu- 
ity and  full-time  availability  that  cannot  be  reasonably  obtained  by 
using  part-time  drilling  reservists. 

The  shortfalls  in  each  Full-Time  Support  program  for  FY  1995 
are  as  follows: 

Requirements      Authorizations        Shortfalls 

AGR  19.508     11.940      6,785 

MT  16.075      7,004      9,071 
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Requirements 

Authorizations 

Shortfalls 

AC 

1,262 

1,262 
1.588 

21,794 

0 

DAC 

1,588 

0 

Total  

38,433 

15,856 

There  are  no  new  mission  requirements  that  would  require  a 
change  in  legislation;  except  legislation  last  year  canceled  a  6  per- 
cent yearly  decrement  of  the  AGR  force  for  the  years  1996  and 
1997  but  left  the  6  percent  decrement  for  1995.  Thus  the  Army  Re- 
serve is  compelled  to  take  a  6  percent  decrement  in  AGR  strength 
in  1995.  It  would  have  been  better  to  legislate  the  decrement  out 
of  all  fiscal  years. 

NR  answer.  Naval  Reserve  Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  consists  of 
the  following  categories  of  personnel: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  STRENGTH 

FTS  category: 

Reserve  Component  Military: 

Training  and  Administration  of  Reserve — ^TAR 16,809 

Reserve  Recruiters  482 

10  United  States  Code,  Section  265 219 

Subtotal  17,510 

Active  Component  Military 5,797 

Civilian  Personnel  2,741 

TARs  and  active  component  personnel  are  either  assigned  di- 
rectly to  specific  Reserve  units  such  as  ships  and  air  squadrons  or 
within  the  supporting  Reserve  infrastructure. 

Those  assigned  to  units  perform  the  same  day-to-day  operational, 
administrative  and  maintenance  functions  as  their  counterparts  in 
similar  active  component  units,  to  ensure  safe  operations  of  equip- 
ment and  a  high  state  of  readiness.  These  FTS  personnel  would  re- 
main with  the  unit  at  mobilization. 

Non-unit  FTS,  both  Active  and  Reserve,  and  including  Reserve 
Recruiters  and  10  U.S.C.  Sect.  265  personnel  are  assigned  to  var- 
ious Reserve  field  activities  and  staffs  to  provide  program-wide  ad- 
ministrative, training  and  logistics  support  to  units  and  Reserve 
personnel  as  well  as  performing  management  and  recruiting  func- 
tions. 

Civilian  personnel  perform  mostly  administrative  and  personnel 
support  functions,  as  well  as  shore  facilities  maintenance.  These 
personnel  are  not  Military  Technicians  and  are  not  assigned  to 
units. 

There  are  no  shortfalls  in  any  of  the  FTS  categories. 

MCR  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  assigns  approximately  6,301  Ac- 
tive Duty  Marines  in  FY  1995  (4,016  Active  Component  and  2,285 
Full-Time  Support)  in  support  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The 
majority  of  these  Marines  are  assigned  to  the  Marine  Reserve 
Force  and  are  integrated  into  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  units. 
Others  are  assigned  to  Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  other 
major  commands  to  provide  reserve  expertise  and  liaison  to  the  Ac- 
tive Component.  While  our  structure  requires  2,518  FTS  Marines, 
we  are  able  to  function  within  the  2,285  end  strength  at  this  time. 
Decreasing   resources   and   reductions   in  Active   Component  end 
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strength  continue  to  increase  the  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nent and  the  requirements  for  additional  FTS  billets.  It  is  possible, 
within  the  next  fiscal  year,  that  the  Marine  Corps  may  require  au- 
thorization to  increase  FTS  manning  above  the  current  end 
strength  to  meet  these  new  requirements.  The  FTS  program  is 
transitioning  to  a  career  program,  which  will  provide  more  flexibil- 
ity in  the  assignment  and  management  of  FTS  Marines.  We  con- 
tinue to  study  and  refine  our  total  Active  Component  and  FTS  re- 
quirements to  ensure  we  have  the  optimum  mix. 

AFR  answer.  There  is  a  shortage  of  138  AGR  positions  through 
the  FYDP  and  a  shortage  of  53  ART  positions  in  FY  1995.  There 
are  no  new  AGR  or  Air  Reserve  Technician  (ART)  mission  require- 
ments that  would  require  a  change  in  legislation.  However,  there 
is  increasing  pressure  to  include  the  ART  force  in  arbitrary  civilian 
reductions.  In  the  past,  specific  Congressional  language  has  pre- 
cluded such  reduction.  Now,  however,  there  is  no  longer  any  lan- 
guage that  specifically  protects  the  AET  force.  The  Air  Force  has 
continued  to  protect  these  authorizations  because  it  is  felt  that  is 
the  intent  of  Congress.  With  continuing  strong  pressure  on  civilian 
reductions  that  interpretation  may  be  reevaluated  to  the  detriment 
of  the  ART  force.  To  ensure  the  ART  force  and  Reserve  readiness 
is  protected,  specific  Congressional  language  to  that  effect  needs  to 
be  reinstated. 

ANTI-DEFICIENCY  PROBLEM 

Question.  Last  December,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  experienced  an 
over  obligation  in  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  account.  That 
necessitated  an  urgent  reprogramming  of  $5.5  million.  This  year, 
we  have  been  informed  that  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  have  potential  problems  for  FY  1993.  (General  Closner,  are 
you  still  investigating  why  the  Reserve  Personnel  accounts  were 
over  obligated?  What  have  you  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  short- 
fall? Do  you  feel  the  problem  has  been  resolved  satisfactorily  with 
the  reprogramming  we  approved? 

AFR  answer.  A  formal  investigation  is  underway  that  will  deter- 
mine the  facts,  cause  and  who  is  responsible.  The  original  inves- 
tigation due  date  was  May  9,  1994,  but  the  investigation  officer  has 
indicated  it  will  take  longer  to  complete.  The  shortfall  was  an  ap- 
parent over  obligation  of  the  FY  1993  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force 
Appropriation,  and  an  over  obligation/over  disbursement  of  an  ad- 
ministrative subdivision  of  the  appropriation.  A  system  breakdown 
delayed  discovery  that  obligations  were  exceeding  the  budget  au- 
thority. The  reprogramming  permitted  us  to  continue  to  pay  our 
military  members.  The  problem  will  be  resolved  when  the  inves- 
tigation identifies  the  cause(s)  and  corrective  action  to  be  imple- 
mented. I  want  to  thank  those  who  assisted  in  this  reprogramming 
and  placed  an  emphasis  on  taking  care  of  our  people. 

Question.  Greneral  Baratz,  we  understand  that  you  have  a  poten- 
tial 1993  problem  also.  Can  you  explain  the  extent  of  your  problem 
and  the  reasons  why  you  will  have  a  shortfall?  When  will  you  sub- 
mit a  reprogramming?  What  will  be  the  source  of  funds? 

AR  answer.  During  FY  1993,  the  Active  Army  converted  to  a  new 
accounting  system.  Defense  Joint  Military  Pay  Systems  (DJMS). 
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Under  this  new  pay  system,  it  was  identified  that  the  Reserve  Per- 
sonnel, Army  Appropriation  was  not  paying  all  of  its  Active  Guard 
and  Reserve  Personnel.  An  additional  transfer  of  $42  million  in  dis- 
bursements from  the  Military  Personnel,  Army  Appropriation  to 
the  Reserve  Personnel,  Army  Appropriation  was  necessary.  The  Re- 
serve Personnel,  Army  appropriation  was  able  to  fund  $30  million 
of  this  bill  by  reducing  programs  associated  with  readiness.  The  re- 
maining $12  million  is  presently  being  taken  care  of  through  a 
reprogramming  action,  separate  from  Omnibus,  asking  that  the 
funds  be  taken  from  the  Active  Army's  Ammunition  Procurement 
Account  to  insure  that  the  Reserve  Pay  Appropriation  has  suffi- 
cient funds  to  cover  the  life  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Question.  What  are  you  doing  to  avoid  similar  problems  in  the 
future? 

AR  answer.  The  President's  Budget  for  FY  1995  shows  that  the 
Schools  and  Special  accounts  were  decremented  to  insure  that  the 
Active  Guard  and  Reserve  account  was  adequately  funded.  During 
the  POM  cycle,  funds  are  being  transferred  from  the  Schools  and 
Special  Accounts  to  ensure  the  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  Account 
is  adequately  funded  in  the  out  years. 

Question.  Is  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  experiencing  any  prob- 
lems of  this  nature? 

NR  answer.  The  Navy  is  not  experiencing  any  problems  of  this 
nature. 

WC-130  WEATHER  RECONNAISSANCE  MISSION 

Question.  The  FY  1994  Conference  Report  directed  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  to  dedicate  10  primary  aircraft  to  the  weather  reconnais- 
sance mission.  The  conference  report  also  included  a  general  provi- 
sion that  prohibited  funds  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  WC-130  mis- 
sion below  the  levels  funded  in  the  Act.  What  does  the  FY  1995 
budget  propose  for  this  program  and  how  does  it  differ  from  what 
we  appropriated  in  FY  1994? 

AFR  answer.  The  FY  1994  program  and  the  FY  1995  requested 
program  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  ,^,, 

1994  1995  current  "*"" 

Aircraft  10  10  0 

PAA 10  9  - 1 

BAI 0  1  +1 

Personnel: 

Selected  Reserve  (Drill)  ^194  194  0 

ARTS '234  177  -  57 

Civilians 25  25  0 

Flying  hours  2,400  2,400  0 

Weather 1,600  1,600  0 

Proficiency 800  800  0 

Dedicated  crews 20  20  0 

Full-time  (ART) 10  8  -2 

Part-time  (Drill)  10  12  +2 

Budget  ($  thousands) 

RPA $2,366  $2,205  -  $161 

O&M  $17,205  $14,580        -$2,625 

■FY  1994  Congressional  add  of  57  overstated  \if  23  (requirement  Is  actually  211). 
'65  additional  part-time  Reservists  were  needed  for  Increase  In  PAA  and  crews 
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Question.  Explain  the  reasons  for  the  reduction  in  the  aircraft. 
The  Congress  has  been  interested  in  this  mission  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  directed  that  fiinds  be  appropriated  to  support  this 
program  at  certain  levels.  Why  then  does  DOD  consistently  reduce 
this  program  in  each  new  budget  year? 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  fully  supports  the  weather 
reconnaissance  mission.  Our  Future  Years  Defense  Program  in- 
cludes funding  for  2,400  flying  hours  eight  Air  Reserve  Technician 
aircrews,  and  12  Reserve  aircrews.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
nine  Primary  Aircraft  Authorized  (PAA)  are  sufficient  to  meet  all 
weather  reconnaissance  taskings.  Additional  aircraft  would  allow 
us  to  fly  more  hours  or  more  missions  and  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
unit  but  researching  the  total  program  from  1980  to  the  present 
shows  this  is  not  cost  effective,  nor  is  it  necessary  operationally. 

Question.  Is  the  Air  Force  allowing  the  weather  squadron  to  per- 
form other  important  interagency  missions,  or  joint  DOD  missions 
during  the  non-hurricane  season  as  directed  last  year? 

AFR  answer.  Presently  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  analyzing  the 
following  mission(s)  for  the  Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at 
Keesler  during  the  non-storm  season.  Weather  reconnaissance  air- 
craft have  performed,  or  are  performing,  each  of  the  first  four  mis- 
sion possibilities  listed  below. 

Counterdrug; 

Reserve  Airlift  Support; 

Support  of  the  National  Winter  Storm  Operations  Plan; 

Navy  Weather  Research; 

Air  Sampling; 

Tankers  (WC-130  with  a  tanker  package);  and 

Space  Shuttle  Launch/Range  Clearance  Mission. 
Question.  FY  1994  supported  1,600  flying  hours,  what  number  of 
flying  hours  does  the  FY  1995  budget  support  for  the  WC-130  mis- 
sion? Has  that  been  reduced  also? 

AFR  answer.  The  FY  1995  budget  provides  for  800  training 
hours  with  1,600  operational  flying  hours.  The  number  has  not 
been  reduced. 

Question.  What  is  the  Military  Personnel  and  Operation  and 
Maintenance  costs  needed  to  restore  this  program  to  the  FY  1994 
levels?  Provide  the  full  details  for  the  record. 

AFR  answer.  To  make  the  FY  1995  program  level  comparable  to 
FY  1994,  the  following  changes  must  be  made: 

Fiscal  year  1994  ^'^i^f"  ^''"*"'  Proposed  Delta 

Aircraft 

PAA  

BAI  

Personnel: 

Selected  Reserve  (Onll) 

ARTS 

Civilians 

Flying  hours 

Weather  

Proficiency  

Dedicated  crews 

Full-time  (ART) 

Part-time  (Drill) 


10 

10 

10 

0 

10 

9 

10 

+1 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

194 

194 

259 

+65 

234 

177 

211 

+34 

25 

25 

25 

0 

2.400 

2.400 

2.400 

0 

1.600 

1.600 

1.600 

0 

800 

800 

800 

0 

20 

20 

20 

0 

10 

8 

10 

+2 

10 

12 

10 

-2 
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Fiscal  year  1994  """^ggs"'  '^''"®"'  '^Pos"'  Delta 


Budget  ($  thousands) 

RPA $2,366  $2,205  $2,856  +$651 

O&M $17,205         $14,580         $16,595         +$2,015 

The  change  in  RPA  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reserv- 
ists. 

The  change  in  O&M  is  due  to  pay  and  travel  for  an  additional 
34  ARTs  and  the  depot  maintenance  cost  in  increasing  PAA  by  one 
aircraft. 

OPERATIONAL  RESERVE  CARRIER 

Question.  At  the  end  of  FY  1995  the  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  will 
transfer  to  the  Navy  Reserve  after  completing  overhaul.  The  Navy 
envisions  that  only  20  percent  of  the  ship's  crew  will  actually  be 
Reserves,  and  the  ship  will  support  active  forces'  air  wings.  Admi- 
ral Hall,  what  funds  are  being  requested  in  FY  1995  for  the  carrier, 
and  for  what  purpose?  Is  there  any  personnel  funds  required  for 
FY  1995? 

NR  answer.  O&M,  NR  funding  requested  for  CV-67  in  FY  1995 
will  commence  October  1,  1994  as  follows: 

_^  Millioru 

Depot  maintenance  $  500 

Fuel "!!!!!!!!!!!!!  2.z\2 

Optar-other 4.401 

Optar-repair  peirts  !!!!!!!!!  6!456 

Utilities '""""''.  .ZYJ 

Intermediate  maintenance  '261 

Total  14.247 

Personnel  funding  (RPN)  is  required  for  FY  1995  in  the  following 
amounts: 

$1,417  million  for  selected  reservists. 

$11,314  million  for  TAR  personnel. 

The  MPN  appropriation  will  fund  the  $99,022  million  required 
for  active  personnel  aboard  USS  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Question.  When  will  you  actually  take  control  of  the  carrier?  Will 
you  be  budgeting  for  personnel  and  O&M  costs  for  this  carrier  in 
FY  1996?  What  will  the  Reserves  pay  for  and  what  will  the  active 
Navy  pay  for? 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  intends  to  take  control  of  CV-67 
October  1,  1994.  The  Naval  Reserve  will  provide  all  Operations  and 
Maintenance  funding  for  the  carrier  itself  and  all  personnel  costs 
associated  with  pay  and  allowances  of  TAR  and  Selected  Reserve 
personnel  in  1996.  Active  personnel  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  MPN 
account.  Air  operations  will  be  paid  for  by  the  respective  appropria- 
tion utilizing  the  CV.  When  active  units  are  flying,  an  active  appro- 
priation will  pay. 

Question.  We  understand  that  this  will  not  be  a  training  carrier, 
but  rather  it  will  have  an  operational  airwing  on  it.  What  percent 
of  personnel  will  be  active  and  what  percent  will  be  reserve?  What 
percent  of  the  air  wing? 

NR  answer.  The  John  F.  Kennedy  has  been  designated  as  the 
Operational  Reserve  Carrier.  It  will  be  manned  with  eighty  (80) 
percent  of  the  basic  allowance  (BA)  for  USN  personnel,  ten  (10) 
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percent  of  the  BA  for  Selected  Reservists,  and  ten  (10)  percent  of 
the  BA  for  Training  and  Administration  of  Reserve  (TAR)  person- 
nel. Upon  completion  of  her  ongoing  overhaul  period,  the  Kennedy 
will  commence  workups  in  preparation  for  a  six  month  deplo3Tnent 
in  support  of  forward  presence  requirements.  During  these 
workups  both  the  Reserve  air  wing  and  the  active  air  wing  which 
will  be  embarked  in  Kennedy  for  the  deployment  will  train  with 
Kennedy.  Following  deployment,  Kennedy  will  become  available  to 
fill  surge  requirements  as  well  as  provide  unique  training  for  active 
and  reserve  forces.  She  will  also  participate  in  Fleet  and  Joint  exer- 
cises. 
The  active  air  wing  embarked  for  the  deployment  will  be  100  per- 

Question.  What  will  be  the  OPTEMPO  rate  for  the  carrier?  How 
does  this  compare  to  other  reserve  ships?  To  active  Navy  Carriers? 

NR  answer.  Upon  completion  of  an  ongoing  overhaul,  the  Oper- 
ational Reserve  Carrier,  USS  John  F.  Kennedy,  will  commence 
workups  in  preparation  for  a  six  (6)  month  deployment.  Following 
that  deployment  she  will  become  available  to  fill  surge  require- 
ments as  well  as  provide  unique  training  for  Active  and  Reserve 
forces.  The  OPTEMPO  will  be  thirty-one  (31)  steaming  days  per 
quarter.  Other  Reserve  ships,  such  as  FFGs,  are  funded  at  an  aver- 
age of  eighteen  ( 18)  steaming  days  per  quarter.  Active  carriers  are 
funded  at  twenty-nine  (29)  days  per  quarter  while  in  CONUS  and 
fifty-one  (51)  days  per  quarter  during  CONUS  deployments. 

Question.  Where  will  it  be  homeported? 

NR  answer.  The  Operational  Reserve  Carrier,  USS  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, will  be  homeported  at  Mayport,  Florida. 

Question.  In  order  for  the  Navy  to  have  12  carriers,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  one  would  be  allocated  to  the  Navy  Reserve.  Please  ex- 
plain how  a  Reserve  carrier  will  be  integrated  with  the  active  Navy 
operational  requirements  and  missions.  How  can  it  support  the 
mission  of  the  Navy  Reserve,  as  far  as  your  training  cycles  and 
operational  schedules  and  yet  perform  active  Navy  missions  as 
well?  Aren't  these  incompatible? 

NR  answer.  The  Operational  Reserve  Carrier,  USS  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, will  be  a  fully  combat  capable  carrier,  available  to  fill  surge 
requirements  in  crisis  response  as  well  as  providing  unique  train- 
ing for  Active  and  Reserve  forces.  The  normal  concept  of  operations 
for  Kennedy  includes  Reserve  airwing  participation  in  routine  exer- 
cises in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  and  the  potential  to  make  short 
deployments  inside  the  Mediterranean  theater.  The  Kennedy  will 
also  be  available  for  refresher  qualifications  for  both  Active  and  Re- 
serve pilots.  This  concept  of  operations  fits  well  in  the  training 
cycle  of  the  Reserve  airwing.  The  Reserve  airwing  training  cycle  is 
two  years  and  has  historically  alternated  the  two  week  annual  ac- 
tive duty  training  period  between  deployment  to  a  carrier  and  for- 
mal airwing  training  at  NAS  Fallon,  NV.  Having  Kennedy  available 
will  allow  the  Reserve  airwing  to  maintain  even  more  operational 
experience  than  in  previous  years  when  Active  carriers  were  not  al- 
ways available  for  Reserve  training. 

Although  the  Reserve  airwing  will  operate  aboard  Kennedy  in 
peacetime,  for  crisis  response,  she  would  deploy  immediately  upon 
CINC  request  with  the  first  available  airwing  (Active  or  Reserve). 
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If  required,  and  following  mobilization,  the  Reserve  airwing  could 
deploy  with  the  next  available  carrier. 

The  Operational  Reserve  Carrier  will  provide  seamless  integra- 
tion with  Navy  operational  requirements  while  maintaining  a  capa- 
bility that  is  complementary  to  both  Active  and  Reserve  combat 
readiness. 

Question.  Provide  for  the  record  in  detail  the  cost,  by  category, 
to  operate  an  active  force  aircraft  carrier,  compare  it  to  the  annual 
cost  for  this  reserve  carrier,  and  identify  and  explain  the  savings 
that  result  from  the  reserve  carrier  approach. 

NR  answer.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Reserve  oper- 
ational carrier  will  be  the  same  as  an  active  carrier.  Savings  in  the 
area  of  O&M  would  be  achieved  only  if  the  carrier  is  not  deployed. 
The  concept  behind  the  Operational  Reserve  carrier  was  to  provide 
a  surge  carrier;  a  "full  up  round"  asset  available  to  the  Fleet  Com- 
mander to  meet  national  military  strategy  objectives.  This  surge 
capability  offers  key  operational  and  training  advantages  such  as: 
USACOM  joint  training,  Special  Operations  Training,  R&D  and/or 
tactics  development  and  routine  exercises  (i.e.,  Ocean  venture, 
fleetex,  etc.).  This  surge  capability  allows  deployment  on  short  no- 
tice to  meet  crisis  situations  and  also  maintains  a  steady-state 
level  of  readiness.  As  a  fully  deployable  carrier  asset,  there  are  no 
cost  savings  directly  associated  with  this  new  approach.  When  in 
CONUS,  OPTEMPO  of  the  CVR  will  be  31  days  per  quarter  while 
OPTEMPO  of  an  active  carrier  is  29.5  days  per  quarter.  However, 
route  deployments  of  active  carriers  require  OPTEMPOs  of  50.5 
days  per  quarter  with  a  commensurate  rise  in  fuel  costs  of  $1.38 
million  per  quarter  when  the  carrier  is  deployed.  If  the  CVR  is  de- 
ployed, no  savings  in  the  area  of  Operations  and  Maintenance  dol- 
lars would  be  realized. 

The  anticipated  manning  level  of  the  CVR  is: 

80%  of  the  basic  allowance  (BA)  for  active  duty  personnel. 

10%  of  the  basic  allowance  (BA)  for  TAR  personnel. 

10%  of  the  basic  allowance  (BA)  for  Selected  Reserve  personnel. 

Based  on  an  active  carrier  crew  of  150  officers,  2,717  enlisted, 
the  following  cost  savings  will  be  realized  in  years  1995-1999: 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Active  Reserve  Savings 


1995 $99,022  $91,562  $7,461 

1996 97,837  90,535  7,303 

1997 98,081  90,898  7, 183 

1998 100,543  93,147  7,397 

1999 103.807  96,048  7,759 


Reserve  crew  would  consist  of: 


Active  TAR  Selres 


O^icer 120  15  15 

^"listed 2164  276  277 

Annual  savings  of  $7  million  in  personnel  costs  and  $2.76  million 
in  fuel  costs  for  a  total  of  $10.16  miUion  could  be  realized  for  the 
CVR  if  not  deployed.  If  the  CVR  is  deployed,  no  fuel  savings  would 
occur  and   an   increase  in   repair  parts/consumable  expenditures 
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would  occur.  In  addition,  additional  funding  would  be  required  for 
travel  of  Selected  Reserve  crewmembers  to  met  the  CVR  in  various 
ports  of  call.  Funding  would  also  be  required  to  return  these  se- 
lected reserve  personnel  to  CONUS  upon  completion  of  their  active 
duty  period,  normally  two  weeks.  A  recent  GAO  report  on  Navy 
Carrier  Battle  Groups  dated  February  1993  shows  a  notional  air- 
craft carrier  operating  and  support  cost  of  $19  million  per  year 
based  on  FY  1990  annualized  dollars. 

O&M  FUNDING 

Question.  Are  your  OPTEMPOs  fully  funded? 

AR  answer.  No.  The  amount  of  funds  provided  in  the  program 
does  not  represent  100  percent  of  the  direct  OPTEMPO  require- 
ments. Though  the  amount  displayed  in  the  FY  1995  President's 
budget  has  not  changed  the  ability  to  support  OPTEMPO,  require- 
ments declined  by  $1.3  million,  primarily  due  to  increased  fuel  cost 
estimates.  OPTEMPO  for  the  flying  hours  program  is  short  by  $5.6 
million.  Also  indirect  support  to  OPTEMPO  is  short  in  the  areas 
of  equipment  maintenance  and  sustainment,  depot  maintenance, 
repair  parts,  facilities  maintenance  and  organizational  clothing  and 
equipment  (OMAR  Support  Tail).  These  shortfalls  essentially  im- 
pact on  training  funds  provided  when  they  affect  the  ability  of  a 
commander  to  train  personnel. 

NR  answer.  Both  the  surface  and  air  OPTEMPOs  are  fully  fund- 
ed in  FY  1995. 

MCR  answer.  The  O&MMCR  OPTEMPO  is  currently  fully  fund- 
ed. However,  the  O&MMR  account  continues  to  find  requirements 
not  directly  related  to  OPTEMPO.  These  costs  include  increased 
Depot  Level  Reparable  (DLR)  costs,  site/unit  relocation  costs,  envi- 
ronmental costs,  and  DoD  agency  fee-for-service  costs. 

AFR  answer.  During  recent  deployments  for  operational  missions 
the  Air  Force  Reserve's  O&M  funds  have  been  satisfactorily  reim- 
bursed through  agreements  with  the  Active  duty.  Although  the  Re- 
serve's flying  hours  are  in  effect  funded,  additional  funding  is  still 
needed  for  training  sorties  to  complete  proficiency  requirements 
that  are  not  otherwise  accomplished  during  specific  operational  em- 
ployments. 

Question.  Since  Desert  Storm,  what  t)T>es  of  training  have  been 
developed  and  integrated  with  Active  components? 

AR  answer.  Training  with  the  Active  component  by  the  Army  Re- 
serve has  significantly  increased  since  fiscal  year  1991,  particularly 
with  implementation  of  Bold  Shift  initiatives.  The  conduct  of  Army 
Operational  Readiness  Exercises,  Lanes  training.  Battle  Command 
Training  Program  warfighting  simulation  exercises.  Combat  Train- 
ing Center  exercises  and  JCS-directed  exercises  have  contributed  to 
the  training  of  Army  Reservists  under  one  Army  standard  of  readi- 
ness. Additionally,  numerous  real-world  missions  such  as  the  re- 
turn of  equipment  from  Europe  (RETROEUR),  nation  assistance 
missions  in  the  Southern  Command,  equipment  maintenance  in 
Kuwait  and  combat  service  support  (postal)  operations  in  Somalia, 
have  provided  the  Army  Reserve  unique  training  opportunities 
with  the  Active  component,  other  services  and  other  allied  nations. 
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These  training  initiatives,  coupled  with  forward  presence  oper- 
ations, continue  to  enhance  readiness  and  the  key  role  the  Army 
Reserve  plays  in  America's  Army. 

NR  answer.  Because  of  our  commitment  to  the  Total  Force  con- 
cept, training  in  the  Naval  Reserve  is  fully  integrated  with  the  Ac- 
tive component.  Since  Desert  Storm,  our  Naval  Reserve  Force 
(NRF)  FFGs  are  being  integrated  into  fleet  operations  with  Active 
components  at  an  increased  pace.  NRF  FFG  USS  OLIVER  HAZ- 
ARD PERRY  (FFG^7)  deploys  in  May  1994  to  support  a  56  day 
BALTOPS  cruise.  The  National  NRF  FFG  Training  Schedule  was 
approved  by  the  Commander  Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  (COMNAVSURFLANT),  Process  Action  Team  and  supports 
increased  integration  of  NRF  FFG«  into  fleet  operations  with  Ac- 
tive components. 

For  aviation  units  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  response  to  Desert 
Storm  has  been  much  the  same  with  increased  joint  training  and 
operations  with  active  imits.  Examples  include  participation  of 
TACAIR  units  in  Red  and  Green  Flag  exercises,  HCS  training  with 
Navy  SEAL  units  and  "real  time"  direct  support  of  CINC  require- 
ments from  Reserve  Intelligence  Units. 

Lessons  learned  from  Desert  Storm  have  been  incorporated  to 
provide  an  increased  emphases  on  joint  and  combined  operations  as 
well  as  emphasis  on  operations  in  the  littoral  regions.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  Military  Sealift  Command  and  Naval  Control  of 
Shipping  programs.  Fleet  exercises  have  used  the  expertise  of  re- 
servists in  these  two  programs  in  scenarios  emphasizing  joint  and 
combined  operations  in  the  littoral  regions.  The  MSC  units,  as  an 
example,  receive  their  training  from  MSC  LANT/PAC  and  at  the 
Army  Transportation  Command,  Ft.  Eustis,  VA. 

MCR  answer.  Before,  during,  and  following  Desert  Storm,  units 
and  individuals  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  have  participated  in 
training  programs  that  meet  Active  Component  standards.  A  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  has  been  the  integration  of 
Marine  Reserve  Force  exercises  with  Active  Component  exercises. 
When  exercised  and  evaluated,  units  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force 
(MARRESFOR)  are  formed  into  a  Marine  Air  Ground  Task  Force 
(MAGTF)  to  train  in  peace  the  way  they  will  fight  in  war.  MAGTFs 
consist  of  aviation,  ground,  combat  service  support,  and  command 
elements.  This  structure  provides  the  MAGTF  commander  with  the 
optimum  combined  arm  force.  The  MAGTFs  strength  is  the  inte- 
gration of  powerful  and  diverse  combat  forces  under  a  single  com- 
mander. This  integration  allows  one  commander  to  shape  the  bat- 
tlefield by  combining  the  combat  power  of  his  forces  into  an  irre- 
sistible sjniergistic  legion. 

The  MARRESFOR  will  conduct  a  major  exercise  program  this 
summer  called  PINNACLE  ADVANCE,  encompassing  four  MAGTF 
exercises.  Each  MAGTF  exercise  will  be  a  Combined  Arms  Exercise 
conducted  over  a  two  week  period. 

PINNACLE  ADVANCE  will  exercise  the  actual  and  simulated 
capabilities  of  Reserve  units  to  command,  control,  survey  the  bat- 
tlefield, dominate  the  battlespace,  project  combat  power  ashore, 
and  provide  logistics  support  to  participating  units.  Over  16,000 
Marines  Corps,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Army  personnel  will  partici- 
pate PINNACLE  ADVANCE.  The  personnel  participating  will  be 
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trained  and  evaluated  from  the  individual  rifleman,  to  the  MAGTF 
commander. 

Only  by  simulating  warlike  conditions  in  peace  can  Marines  of 
the  Marine  Reserve  Force  prepare  to  augment,  reinforce,  or  recon- 
stitute the  Active  Component  in  war.  PINNACLE  ADVANCE 
achieves  this  combat  simulation,  and  as  a  result,  units  and  individ- 
uals of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  are  better  prepared  to  accomplish 
their  wartime  mission. 

AFR  answer.  Since  Desert  Storm,  all  units  are  training  to  a  high- 
er level  of  realism  to  include  longer  duration  sorties  and  joint  tac- 
tics. We  are  increasing  the  number  of  air  refueling  qualified  crews 
to  a  uniform  50%  of  all  Air  Force  Reserve  airlifters,  and  training 
for  combat  search  and  rescue  (CSAR),  emphasizing  night  fighting 
using  night  vision  goggles  in  A- 10s  and  F-16s.  These  examples 
represent  changes  that  may  not  be  wholly  due  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  but  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  normal  evolution  in  tactics 
and  strategy. 

Question.  Do  you  participate  in  JCS  Exercises?  Who  decides  in 
which  JCS  exercises  you  will  participate?  How  do  you  fund  for  JCS 
exercises? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  participates  in  an  average  of  15- 
20  JCS  exercises  each  year.  Each  warfighting  CINC,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  major  Army  command  responsible  for  exercise  plan- 
ning and  direction,  will  nominate  units  based  upon  wartime  affili- 
ation, the  mission  tasks  to  be  performed  and  the  number  of  units 
required  to  support  the  exercise  war  plan.  Based  upon  the  mission, 
unit  priorities  for  training  and  the  exercise  period,  Army  Reserve 
commanders  determine  how  well  they  can  support  the  Army  train- 
ing strategy.  Funding  for  JCS  exercises  is  provided  to  each  service/ 
component  based  upon  availability  of  funds.  Units  that  receive  JCS 
funding  are  funded  to  and  from  the  point  of  embarkation  to  the  ex- 
ercise area,  and  they  receive  in-county  support  funding.  Costs  asso- 
ciated with  travel  to  and  from  the  embarkation  area  are  paid  by 
the  unit  not  funded  by  JCS  are  required  to  pay  all  costs  for  exer- 
cise support  and  this  is  extremely  costly,  particularly  when  units 
support  exercises  in  the  Pacific  Command. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  participate  in  JCS  exercises 
world-wide.  CINCs  submit  yearly  exercise  schedules  to  JCS  (J-7) 
for  approval.  The  CINCs  allocate  the  forces  needed  to  conduct  the 
exercise,  and  include  Naval  Reserve  units  as  appropriate.  Partici- 
pation in  exercises  is  given  high  priority  within  the  Naval  Reserve. 
When  a  Reserve  unit  becomes  a  "Force  Listed"  participant  it  gains 
access  to  Exercise  funds  for  costs  associated  with  transportation 
and  billeting.  Additionally,  Annual  Training  (AT)  and  Active  Duty 
for  Training  (ADT)  funds  are  used  to  fill  CINC  identified  require- 
ments. Where  funding  shortfalls  exist  the  TYCOM  will  utilize 
training  resources  when  available.  Examples  of  Naval  Reserve  JCS 
exercise  participation  include:  Roving  Sands  (TACAIR),  Cobra  Gold 
(HSC),  Team  Spirit  (VP),  Resolute  Response  (VP),  UNITAS  (VP),  a 
recent  Mobile  Inshore  Undersea  Warfare  (MIUW)  exercise  in  the 
CENTCOM  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR)  and  the  start  in  May 
1994  of  USS  OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRTs  BALTOPS  cruise  in  the 
CINCEUR  AOR. 
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MCR  answer.  Units  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  participate  in 
JCS  exercises.  A  list  of  FY  1994  exercises  that  units  of  the  Marine 
Reserve  Force  have  participated  in  include:  BRIGHT  STAR,  NA- 
TIVE FURY,  BALIKATAN,  COBRA  GOLD,  FREEDOM  BANNER, 
KEEN  EDGE,  TEAM  SPIRIT,  GOLDEN  PHEASANT,  AND  ROV- 
ING SANDS. 

Marine  Reserve  Forces  are  invited  to  participate  in  JCS  exercises 
by  external  Active  Component  headquarters,  or  seek  JCS  exercise 
participation  by  examining  available  JCS  exercises,  and  incor- 
porate JCS  exercises  into  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  Training  Exer- 
cise Evaluation  Program  (TEEP). 

Exercise  funding  for  transportation  of  personnel  and  equipment 
for  Marine  Reserve  Force  units  participating  in  JCS  exercises  is 
normally  provided  by  the  host  Active  Component  headquarters  con- 
ducting the  JCS  exercise. 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  in  varying  degrees  depending  on  the  require- 
ments of  JCS,  HQ  AFRES,  and  individual  units.  Exercise  participa- 
tion is  coordinated  through  HQ  AFRES  and  is  a  function  of  the 
originator's  needs  and  the  unit's  availability.  When  participation  is 
desired  by  the  JCS,  partial  funding  is  supplied  by  them  through 
the  host  MAJCOM.  There  is  very  little  fiscal  support  from  JCS 
when  the  desired  for  participation  originates  at  the  unit  level. 

Question.  Are  training  ranges  readily  available?  Will  accessibility 
to  training  ranges  become  a  problem  because  of  base  closures? 

AR  answer.  Currently,  the  Army  Reserve  is  not  experiencing  a 
significant  shortage  of  training  range  availability.  However,  the  im- 
pact of  base  closures  will  cause  some  units  to  adjust  their  training 
support  installations,  increasing  the  distance  to  travel  to  training 
facilities/ranges.  This  will  increase  the  OPTEMPO  costs  and  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  unit  training.  Initiatives  to  alleviate 
problems  and  enhance  training  efficiency,  to  include  relocation  of 
some  Army  Reserve  units  closer  to  their  parent  unit  or  installa- 
tions, are  underway. 

NR  answer.  Training  ranges  used  by  the  Naval  Reserve  are  cur- 
rently available.  Accessibility  to  these  ranges  continues  to  be  lim- 
ited by  high  demand,  especially  those  supporting  aviation  units.  Of 
particular  concern  is  the  possible  loss  of  the  Barking  Sands  Tor- 
pedo range  and  its  impact  on  West  Coast  VP  squadrons. 

MCR  answer.  Base  training  ranges  are  reasonably  available. 
However,  base  closure  could  adversely  affect  the  Marine  Reserve 
Force's  ability  to  train. 

One  recent  example  of  base  closures  adversely  affecting  range 
availability  was  the  Treasure  Island  California  base  closure,  which 
has  a  significant  negative  impact  on  the  23d  Marine  Regiment's 
ability  to  conduct  marksmanship  training.  As  a  result  of  the  clo- 
sure, transportation  costs  have  risen  to  a  level  far  above  previous 
costs  when  the  23d  Marine  Regiment  was  using  the  rifle  range  at 
Treasure  Island.  Probably  the  greatest  negative  impact  was  the 
loss  of  limited  training  time  because  members  of  23d  Marines  Regi- 
ment now  must  travel  to  southern  California  to  conduct  rifle  range 
training. 

We  recommend  any  base  closure  study  should  include  the  impact 
on  Reserve  forces  that  utilize  the  particular  base  training  ranges 
and  facilities. 
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AFR  answer.  Training  ranges  are  scheduled  on  an  as  needed 
basis  for  all  customers,  Active  Duty,  Reserve,  or  Guard,  and  are 
readily  available  to  the  Air  force  Reserve.  As  yet,  no  training 
ranges  have  been  closed,  with  the  likely  effect  of  greater  accessibil- 
ity since  there  will  be  fewer  aircraft  using  the  same  number  of 
ranges.  However,  depending  on  location,  flight  time  to  the  closest 
range  may  increase  which  will  produce  a  negative  effect  on  acces- 
sibility. 

Question.  What  percentage  of  your  total  depot  maintenance  re- 
quirements is  funded  in  the  1995  request? 

AR  answer.  They  FY  1995  budget  request  funds  depot  mainte- 
nance at  71.8  percent  of  the  total  requirement.  The  requirement  for 
FY  1995  is  $126.8  million.  The  current  funding  level  is  at  $91  mil- 
lion. 

NR  answer.  The  total  depot  maintenance  requirement  is  funded 
at  81  percent. 

MCR  answer.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  O&MMCR  depot  main- 
tenance costs  are  funded  in  FY  1995.  Depot  Level  Reparables 
(DLRs)  represent  a  $1.2  million  shortfall  at  this  level  of  funding. 
There  are  no  significant  shortages  of  spares  or  repair  parts. 

AFR  answer.  Based  on  current  funding  review,  we  are  100  per- 
cent funded  for  Depot  Maintenance  in  FY  1995.  However,  we  need 
to  specify  that  this  is  only  true  if  depot  hourly  rates  stay  constant 
with  AFMC's  guideline  of  inflation.  The  threat  of  massive  price  in- 
creases in  the  engine  repair  arena  suggest  that  we  could  be  faced 
with  a  $15-$20  million  shortfall. 

Question.  Are  there  any  significant  shortages  of  spares  or  repair 
parts?  If  yes,  why  is  there  a  shortage? 

MCR  answer.  There  are  no  significant  shortages  of  spares  or  re- 
pair parts. 

AR  answer.  [Clerk's  note. — ^The  Army  Reserve  was  unable  to 
provide  a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume. 1 

NR  answer.  [Clerk's  note. — The  Navy  Reserve  was  unable  to 
provide  a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  C-141  Center  Wing  Boxes  (CWB).  There  is  a 
limited  pipeline  of  CWBs.  Currently,  these  assets  are  allotted  to 
each  command  by  proportion  to  total  aircraft  possessed. 

Question.  In  understand  that  the  Army  Reserve  will  be  partici- 
pating in  the  Sinai  peacekeeping  mission.  Have  you  had  any  prob- 
lems getting  volunteers?  How  are  these  missions  funded? 

AR  answer.  Forty-one  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  will 
serve  with  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observer  (MFO)  task  force 
that  will  be  performing  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Sinai  Janu- 
ary 1995  through  July  1995.  We  have  had  no  problem  obtaining 
the  volunteers  we  need  to  meet  FORSCOM  mandated  personnel  re- 
quirements. To  date,  32  personnel  have  been  approved  and  placed 
on  orders.  Volunteers  are  primarily  being  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  but  if  necessary  volunteers  can 
also  be  sought  from  among  Troop  Program  Unit  (TPU)  personnel 
or  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs). 

Army  Reserve  volunteers  brought  on  active  duty  to  serve  with 
the  Sinai  MFO  task  force  will  perform  Temporary  Tours  of  Active 
Duty  (TTAD).  TTAD  will  be  paid  using  Military  Personnel — ^Army 
(MPA)  funds.  Any  refresher  training  provided  to  these  volunteers 
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prior  to  report;ing  for  active  duty  will  be  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  does  your  O&M  funding  support  the 
current  force  structure? 

AR  answer.  Current  O&M  funding  does  not  support  the  current 
force  structure.  The  OMAR  appropriation  received  no  funds  to  pay 
the  O&M  support  costs  for  the  additional  Selected  Reserve.  An  ad- 
ditional $70  million  is  needed  to  adequately  support  the  current  Se- 
lected Reserve  end  strength. 

NR  answer.  The  O&M  funding  for  the  Naval  Reserve  supports  its 
current  force  structure. 

MCR  answer.  [Clerk's  note. — ^The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  was 
unable  to  provide  a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing 
volume.] 

AFR  answer.  Given  the  current  force  structure  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serve roles  and  missions,  O&M  funds  requested  in  the  FY  1995 
President's  Budget  are  sufficient. 

Question.  How  well  are  you  maintaining  your  armories  and  other 
facilities?  What  does  your  backlog  of  real  property  maintenance 
look  like? 

AR  answer.  The  USAR  armories  and  facilities  are  currently 
begin  maintained  at  a  minimal  level.  The  Backlog  of  Maintenance 
and  Repair  (BMAR)  for  facilities  traditionally  occupied  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Army  Reserve  is  currently  $103  million,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  almost  $112.  6  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
However,  the  recent  assignment  of  responsibility  to  the  Army  Re- 
serve for  operation  of  our  installations  adds  an  additional  funding 
shortfall  of  $41  million,  for  a  projected  total  BMAR  of  $153.6. 
Funding  levels  for  the  engineer  accounts  (operations,  maintenance, 
and  repair)  in  FY  1995,  and  in  the  program  years,  results  in  addi- 
tion growth  in  BMAR,  possibly  beyond  the  ability  to  recover.  His- 
torical information  reveals  that  the  average  cost  to  operate,  main- 
tain, and  repair  our  facilities  is  $3.72  per  square  foot  per  year.  This 
will  fund:  utility  costs;  leases;  engineer  contracts  such  as  refuse  re- 
moval; and  the  most  pressing  maintenance  and  repair  projects. 
This  factor  will  not  result  in  any  measurable  reduction  in  the 
BMAR.  The  current  total  in  the  USAR  facility  operations,  mainte- 
nance and  repair  accounts  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  $154.3  million. 
However,  the  portion  that  can  be  applied  to  the  USAR  facilities, 
owned  and  leased,  is  $95.5  million  based  on  current  contractual 
procedures.  The  facilities  to  be  maintained  and  operated  by  this 
funding  total  30  million  square  feet.  Minimum  funding,  at  $3.72 
per  year,  to  prevent  critical  BMAR  increases,  is  $111.6  million  per 
year.  This  translates  to  a  funding  shortfall  of  $16.1  million  in  FT 
1996.  The  BMAR  will  increase  significantly. 

NR  answer.  Naval  Reserve  air  stations  and  reserve  centers  will 
be  adequately  maintained  with  funding  provided  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  Naval  Reserve  backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair  is 
approximately  $141  million  in  total  backlog,  with  $78  million  of 
that  amount  as  critical  backlog.  This  backlog  is  the  result  of  lack 
of  MRP  funding  in  previous  years. 

MCR  answer.  [Clerk's  note. — ^The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  was 
unable  to  provide  a  response  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing 
volume.] 
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AFR  answer.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  our  aging  facili- 
ties maintenance  requirements.  Most  Air  Force  Reserve  facilities 
were  built  in  the  mid-1950s.  Because  current  mission  MILCON 
projects  that  would  replace  these  old,  high-maintenance  facilities 
have  been  depressed  over  the  past  few  years  (with  the  FY  1993 
pause  and  the  FY  1995  prioritized  MILCON  investment  program), 
costs  to  maintain  these  facilities  rise  every  year.  Last  year,  our 
backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  work,  validated  by  our  annual 
"fence  to  fence  surveys,"  totaled  $123.6  million.  This  year,  our  sur- 
veys revealed  that  our  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  is  now 
$243.2  million — a  97  percent  increase  in  just  one  year. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM  (RCAS) 

Question.  The  1995  budget  requests  $146  million  for  continued 
development  of  the  $2.2  billion  Reserve  Component  Automation 
System.  The  Committee  has  been  working  since  1988  to  provide 
first-rate  computer  support  to  9,000  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
at  4,700  locations.  How  much  has  been  invested  in  RCAS  to  date? 

AR  answer.  To  date,  according  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Inspector  General  Investigation  of  the  RCAS,  $739.5  million  has 
been  obligated  or  planned  for  through  March  31,  1994. 

Question.  The  Congress  directed  that  this  system  be  fielded  by 
1996,  yet  your  statement  indicates  that  fielding  will  now  not  be 
completed  until  2002.  Why  has  the  system  been  stretched  out? 

AR  answer.  The  initial  delay  was  caused  by  the  protest  to  the 
award  of  the  contract.  Subsequent  delays  can  be  primarily  attrib- 
uted to  extended  soft;ware  development  caused  by  the  inclusion  of 
multi-level  security  (MLS).  At  the  time  of  inclusion,  MLS  was  an 
undeveloped  technology.  As  a  result,  the  commercial-off-the-shelf 
(COTS)  software  has  been  reengineered  and  the  Ada  code  is  being 
developed  in  the  MLS  shell  without  the  use  of  CASE  tools.  Subse- 
quent delays  can  be  attributed  to  year  to  year  funding  imbalances 
(based  on  a  MAISRC  Milestone  II  decision  to  field  within  the  budg- 
et), higher  site  preparations  and  installation  costs  than  originally 
estimated,  increased  testing  costs,  and  increased  testing  require- 
ments. 

Question.  Does  RCAS  remain  a  top  priority  to  the  Department? 

AR  answer.  Yes.  The  RCAS  is  currently  the  only  viable  automa- 
tion sytem  available  to  the  Reserve  Components.  Expeditious  field- 
ing of  the  fully  functional  system  is  critical  to  the  overall  readiness 
of  America's  Army.  It  will  provide  to  the  Reserve  Components  data 
standardization,  commonality  of  computer  platforms,  standardized 
E-mail,  and  office  automation  to  allow  commanders  and  their  staffs 
to  spend  more  time  with  their  units. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  some  in  the  active 
Army  would  like  the  Congressional  legislative  restrictions  which 
have  existed  on  this  program  be  removed.  These  "restrictions"  put 
the  Guard  and  Reserves  in  control  of  their  own  program,  required 
competition,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  obsolete  Army  computers; 
they  are  the  source  of  the  stability  in  what  is  still  considered  to  be 
a  model  computer  acquisition  program  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Do  you  advocate  that  the  Committee  now  change  the  RCAS 
philosophy  which  has  apparently  worked  very  well  during  the  past 
6  years  by  dropping  those  restrictions? 
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AR  answer.  We  advocate  that  the  restrictions  be  relaxed  and  the 
funding  continue  to  be  under  control  of  the  Reserve  Components. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  support  the  Guard  and  Reserve  units  in 
the  field  until  the  RCAS  can  be  fully  fielded.  We  also  believe  that 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  GFE  be  relaxed  to  include  the  reuse 
of  Ada  code  and  compatible  hardware  to  help  defray  future  costs, 
and  satisfy  current  automation  needs.  As  the  program  stretches  out 
in  time  current  USAR  systems  are  becoming  uneconomical  to  re- 
pair. It  is  becoming  close  to  impossible  to  manage.  Interim  automa- 
tion is  the  only  alternative. 

Question.  Provide  for  the  record  for  1994  and  1995  by  appropria- 
tion and  project  the  funding  for  every  Army  Guard.  Reserve,  or  Ac- 
tive Army  system  for  management  of  Araiy  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces. 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  has  no  funded  appropriations  of 
projects  that  support  the  direct  management  of  the  Army  Reserve. 
Although,  there  are  programs  available  that  support  the  day  to  day 
management  of  the  Army  Reserve  these  programs  are  funded 
through  the  core  funds  and  represent  only  a  small  fraction,  less 
than  3  percent,  of  the  total  operating  costs  of  the  Army  Reserve. 
These  program  also  provide  information  support  to  other  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  National  Archives 
and  Congress. 

SIMULATION 

Question.  Simulation  uses  computers  and  communication  net- 
works to  provide  training  in  lieu  of  physical  relocation  of  forces. 
The  Committee  understands  that  the  Marine  Corps  may  be  inter- 
ested in  joining  the  effort  to  provide  training  to  it's  active  troops. 
Is  this  true,  and  if  so:  how  much  is  budgeted  for  Marine  Corps  sim- 
ulation in  the  President's  budget  request,  and  how  much  would  be 
needed  to  expand  participation  to  include  the  Marines? 

MCR  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  currently  uses  a  wide 
variety  of  simulators.  All  these  simulators  are  stand-alone,  non- 
networked  units.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  developing  and  im- 
proving its  capabilities  to  link  simulators,  which  will  allow  geo- 
graphically dispersed  units  and  personnel  to  train  together  in  a 
simulated  environment.  The  Marine  Corps  Modeling  and  Simula- 
tion Management  Office  (MCMSMO),  with  Marine  Reserve  partici- 
pation, is  developing  a  strategy  and  investment  plan  to  achieve 
Total  Force  Advanced  Distributed  Simulation  (ADS)  capabilities. 
ADS  will  exploit  world-wide  internetting  to  bring  a  common  syn- 
thetic environment  for  training,  mission  planning,  rehearsal,  and 
execution. 

The  FY  1994  Budget  has  $250,000  allotted  for  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve simulation,  while  $500,000  is  tentatively  budgeted  for  this 
purpose  in  FY  1995.  A  MITRE  study  of  future  connectivity  require- 
ments (site  locations,  bandwidth,  peak  capacity,  and  costs)  needed 
to  support  ADS  capabilities  for  the  Marine  Reserve  is  currently  un- 
derway. This  study  will  help  define  funding  levels  necessary  in  the 
future  to  support  distributed  simulation  capabilities  for  the  Marine 
Reserve. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  I  want  to  wel- 
come this  distinguished  panel. 

This  afternoon  we  shall  receive  testimony  from  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Johnnie  E.  Wilson,  USA,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics, 
U.S.  Army;  Vice  Admiral  Stephen  F.  Loftus,  USN,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Logistics,  U.S.  Navy;  Lieutenant  General  R. 
A.  Tiebout,  USMC,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics, U.S.  Marine  Corps;  and  Lieutenant  General  John  M. 
Nowak,  USAF,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

We  want  to  welcome  you  gentlemen  to  the  Committee.  Your  pre- 
pared statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  General  Wilson, 
please  briefly  summarize  your  statement  for  us  now. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Wilson 

General  Wilson.  Cjood  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distin- 
guished Members.  I  am  Lieutenant  Greneral  Wilson,  the  Army  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics.  I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  with  you  Army  power  projection  logistics  readiness  and 
spare  parts  management. 

America's  Army  is  in  the  process  of  reinventing  itself.  We  have 
already  taken  the  major  steps  needed  to  restructure  ourselves  from 
a  forward  deployed,  Cold  War  force  to  a  CONUS-based,  power  pro- 
jection Army  capable  of  deploying  rapidly  and  in  overwhelming 
force  to  any  point  on  the  globe. 

We  are  trained  and  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  change  ourselves  as  we  become 
Force  XXI — the  force  of  the  next  century.  We  are  working  to  imple- 
ment new  capabilities  and  methods  such  as  total  asset  visibility,  in 
transit  visibility,  and  integrated  sustainment  maintenance.  Other 
new  ideas  are  being  tested  regularly  in  battle  labs  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Maneuvers.  Army  logistics  will  continue  to  change  and  im- 
prove itself  to  sustain  Force  XXI. 
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I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my  first  congressional  appearance 
as  the  logistician  of  America's  Army  is  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  support  you  and  your  colleagues  have  given 
to  critical  Army  programs  continues  to  bear  fruit,  and  we  have 
much  to  thank  you  for. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  you  provided  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  returned  our  equipment  to  oi)erational  condition. 

This  year  we  will  finish  putting  the  last  of  our  modernized  air- 
craft through  the  post-Desert  Storm  Special  Technical  Inspection 
and  Repair  program,  which  has  minimized  the  readiness  impact  of 
Desert  Storm  operations. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  you  provided  for  our  operations 
in  Somalia  will  have  a  similar  impact  on  our  ability  to  recover  from 
that  deployment  and  assure  the  continued  readiness  of  the  force. 
Through  resources  provided  for  RETROEUR,  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  all  of  the  needed  vehicles  back  to  CONUS  this  year  and  the 
last  of  the  ammunition  next  year,  some  three  years  earlier  than  we 
had  projected. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  fielded  the  first  of  our  force  provider  pack- 
ages— a  major  improvement  in  the  way  we  will  support  our  soldiers 
in  the  field.  Your  interest  and  support  made  it  possible.  As  you 
know,  this  package  provides  health  and  quality-of-life  facilities  for 
our  men  and  women  who  often  go  into  remote  areas. 

One  full  Force  Provider  set  is  already  aboard  our  prepositioned 
fleet,  ready  to  serve  America's  Army  and  the  Nation  in  combat,  in 
peacekeeping,  or  other  humanitarian  missions. 

Speaking  of  the  prepositioning  fleet,  we  marked  two  important 
milestones  this  past  year.  The  Navy  has  let  the  contracts  to  both 
build  and  convert  the  large  medium-speed  roll-on/roll-off  ships  for 
the  prepo  fleet  and  surge  sealift. 

In  the  interim,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  complete  loading  of  the 
afloat  brigade  into  seven  RO/RO  ships  activated  from  the  ready  re- 
serve fleet  which  will  enhance  the  combat  capability  of  the  Army 
afloat  prepositioning  fleet  until  replaced  by  the  new  ships. 

In  fact,  they  will  be  loaded  by  next  month. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  support  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee which  was  so  critical  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
these  programs  this  year. 

Complementing  the  strategic  sealift  is  the  Air  Force's  Strategic 
Airlift  program,  notably  the  C-17  aircraft.  We  continue  to  support 
the  program  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Army  Strategic  Mobility  pro- 
gram for  the  critical  movement  of  personnel,  equipment  and 
sustainment  supplies  to  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  things  from  the  statement  for  the 
record  that  I  have  provided.  We  imderstand  the  need  to  restrict, 
carefully  manage  and  conserve  the  limited  and  precious  resources 
given  us  by  the  taxpayer.  We  fiiUy  support  the  President's  budget 
and  believe  we  have  struck  the  appropriate  balance  among  support 
of  soldiers  and  family,  readiness  of  the  force,  care  and  restructur- 
ing of  our  infrastructure,  and  preparing  for  the  future. 

That  balance  is  delicate,  however.  It  is  predicated  on  existing 
missions  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to  respond  to  the 
changes  that  we  know  can  happen. 

This  year's  budget  reflects  an  increased  emphasis  on  readiness. 
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Operation  and  maintenance  funds  are  up  more  than  $1  billion 
compared  to  last  year.  Half  of  that  increase  is  in  direct  logistics  ac- 
counts, and  much  of  the  rest  will  be  spent  in  logistics  areas 
through  the  OPTEMPO  process.  These  increases  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  training  and  readiness  of  our  units  and  to  relieve 
some  underfunding  in  such  critical  areas  as  depot  maintenance, 
second  destination  transportation,  supply  depot  operations,  conven- 
tional ammunition,  and  Army  war  reserves. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  seeking  to  make  the  resources  we  have 
available  go  further.  Through  DOD  and  Army  programs  over  the 
past  four  years,  we  have  reduced  the  value  of  our  inventories  by 
24  percent.  We  have  done  this  by  consuming  our  on  hand  stocks, 
turning  in  excess,  and  reducing  both  requirements  and  demand. 

Our  stock  funding  of  depot  level  reparables  program  has  been 
very  successful  in  meeting  its  goals  of  reducing  demands,  making 
on-hand  assets  last  longer  through  increased  local  repair,  and  en- 
couraging the  return  of  unneeded  assets  to  the  wholesale  level. 

Proper  stewardship  of  the  resources  we  have  is  also  an  important 
aspect  of  inventory  management.  We  have  good  systems  of  account- 
ability and  control  for  our  property,  but  we  are  always  looking  for 
ways  to  improve.  For  example,  we  just  formed  a  small  arms  task 
force  in  response  to  problems  identified  in  that  area  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  GAO. 

We  have  had  great  success  in  improved  management  of  our  in- 
ventories, but  there  are  some  warning  signs  that  indicate  a  re- 
quirement for  some  adjustment.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  reinvestment  cap  imposed  by  Congress  over  the  past  4 
years,  standing  at  65  percent  for  the  past  2  years. 

We  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  remove  or  at  least  raise  this  cap. 
During  the  last  quarter,  we  did  not  meet  our  goal  of  85  percent 
stock  availability  for  11  of  20  msgor  weapon  systems.  The  value  of 
stocks  due  in  is  down  to  1.6  billion  dollars,  the  lowest  level  in  mem- 
ory. 

Our  concern  is  not  that  stocks  do  not  meet  readiness  this  year. 
Rather,  we  are  concerned  about  the  long  lead  times  for  many  of  the 
parts  we  need  for  readiness  two  to  three  years  from  now.  We 
strongly  urge  you  to  lighten  the  restrictions  of  the  current  reinvest- 
ment cap. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  Army's  logistics  and  readiness  needs.  We  ask  for 
your  support  in  giving  us  the  balance  and  flexibility  we  need  to 
manage  effectively  for  the  budget  year  and  for  future  requirements. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Thank  you,  General.  It  is  adequate  if  you  have 
what  OPTEMPO?  For  instance,  obviously  the  supplemental  was 
very  important  to  you  last  year  because  of  the  OPTEMPO,  so  when 
you  say  that,  the  caveat  is  depending  on  the  operational  tempo? 

General  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  FY  95  Budget  is  adequate  to  support  the  programmed  OPTEMPO  of  800 
miles  and  14.5  hours. 

[The  statement  of  General  Wilson  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
it  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  Army 
Power  Projection  Logistics  and  the  changes  we  are  pursuing  to 
improve  America's  Army. 

IMPROVING  LOGISTICS  WHILE  REINVENTING  THE  ARMY 
As  Secretary  West,  General  Sullivan,  and  General  Peay  have 
said  in  their  testimony  to  you,  the  Army  is  in  the  process  of 
change.   Responding  to  the  smaller,  more  consolidated  force 
structure  made  possible  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  need  to 
husband  scarce  resources,  and  the  imperatives  of  new  technology, 
America's  Army  is  in  the  process  of  reinventing  itself  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  next  century.   We  in  the  logistics 
community  are  a  significant  part  of  that  change. 

POWER  PROJECTION 
Our  smaller  Army  is  a  power  projection  army;  one  that  relies 
on  strategic  sealift  and  airlift  to  move  an  overwhelming  force 
rapidly  to  any  place  on  the  globe.   The  Army  Strategic  Mobility 
Program  contains  the  logistics  tools  and  infrastructure  to  meet 
the  power  projection  challenge  and  provides  a  critical  linkage  to 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Maritime  Administration  (MARAD)  strategic 
lift  programs. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  CHALLENGE; 
National  priorities  demand  that  our  Army  operate  more 
economically  through  improved  logistical  support  while  reducing 
our  structure.   This  can  be  accomplished  through  modernized 
logistical  programs  such  as  high  speed  information  technology, 
improved  business  practices,  total  management  of  the  sustainment 
base,  tighter  internal  controls,  and  the  application  of  sound 
financial  management  practices.   Procurement  costs  are  being 
reduced  by  requirements  reduction.   Prices  are  being  challenged. 
Contractual  requirements  are  being  reduced.   Asset  distribution 
has  become  more  effective  and  efficient.   While  continuing  to 
focus  on  maintaining  readiness,  we  are  reducing  and  reorganizing 
our  logistical  staffs  and  organizations  and  streamlining  our 
sustainment  base.   We  have  joined  with  DOD  and  the  other  services 
in  consolidating  and  streamlining  logistical  activities 
consistent  with  Army  missions. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 
Lessons  learned  from  Desert  Storm,  various  post  Cold  War 
missions,  and  the  enormous  potential  of  new  technology 
(especially  information  technology)  are  impacting  on  the  Army  as 
never  before.   Vastly  improved  communications  and  information 
processing  technologies  and  the  imperatives  of  a  CONUS  based, 
power  projection  force  require  us  to  move  into  new  structures  and 
new  ways  of  doing  business.   We  test  ourselves  and  our  new 
concepts  in  the  Battle  Labs  and  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers.   We 
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develop  doctrine  to  exploit  the  newly  discovered  capabilities. 
Emerging  systems  such  as  Total  Asset  Visibility  will  enable 
managers  to  identify  assets  located  anywhere  in  the  world  which 
will  result  in  more  efficient  management  of  our  inventories, 
reduce  the  potential  for  "pockets  of  excess",  and  result  in  cost 
savings  through  inventory  reduction.   Managers  at  all  levels  will 
be  able  use  this  capability  to  retrieve  data  from  existing  and 
emerging  automated  systems,   with  improved  communications,  split- 
based  operations  will  become  a  reality  and  enable  an  installation 
to  deploy  our  military  forces  and  continue  to  provide  logistical 
information  and  technical  support  from  the  CONUS  base,   with 
digitization  of  the  battlefield,  we  will  be  able  to  visualize  the 
logistical  requirements  as  they  occur,  maneuver  our  support 
assets,  and  sustain  the  battlefield  commander.   America's  Army  is 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

Our  Integrated  Sustainment  Maintenance  initiative  focuses  on 
central  management  of  all  sustainment  maintenance  activities  in 
the  Army.   It  places  general  support,  installation  maintenance, 
Army  depots,  and  defense  contractors  under  a  single  manager,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command.   The  goal  of  Integrated  Sustainment 
Maintenance  is  to  maximize  repair  capability  through  integrated 
workload,  centralized  management,  and  decentralized  execution  of 
Army  maintenance  requirements.   The  results  will  be  quality 
maintenance,  reduced  equipment  downtime,  and  cost  reduction. 
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SPARE  PARTS  MANAGEMENT 

The  Army  is  striving  to  reduce  inventory  while  maintaining 
readiness.   The  Total  Army  Inventory  Management  (TAIM)  program  is 
a  continuation  of  ongoing  Army  efforts  to  achieve  efficiency  and 
economy  in  inventory  management.   Its  goal  is  to  structure  the 
inventory  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  reduced  force  structure  without 
decrementing  readiness.   The  TAIM  focuses  on  4  0  initiatives, 
grouped  in  five  categories:   1)  the  redistribution  of  assets, 
2)  the  reduction  of  excess,  3)  the  reduction  of  requirements  and 
investments  in  inventory,  4)  innovations  in  automation,  and 
5)  transportation/distribution  initiatives.   It  is  managed  by  a 
General  Officer  Steering  Committee  composed  of  senior 
legist icians  from  across  the  Army.   Each  of  our  Major  Comiaands 
has  implemented  its  own  plan  to  meet  Army  objectives,  as  well  as 
those  of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Defense.   The  Army  is 
fully  committed  to  meeting  its  stewardship  objectives. 

As  a  Defense  Integrated  Material  Manager,  the  Army  manages 
more  than  223,000  items,  of  which  79  percent  are  spare  parts. 
The  Army  is  also  a  consumer  of  spare  parts  from  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  and  other  services.   DLA  now  manages  at 
least  60  percent  (in  one  instance  as  high  as  94  percent)  of  the 
items  on  our  major  weapon  systems,  and  the  number  continues  to 
grow.   Since  the  beginning  of  FY  91,  the  Army  has  transferred 
management  of  over  80,000  spare  parts  worth  $1.1  billion  to  DLA 
under  the  Consumable  Item  Transfer  program.   We  plan  to  transfer 
an  additional  41,000  this  year. 
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We  are  sizing  our  inventory  to  support  our  current  and 
future  forces.   Our  wholesale  inventory  requirements  for  spare 
parts  peaked  at  $20.26  billion  in  1991  as  a  result  of  the 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm.   In  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
reduced  requirements  by  $9.12  billion  or  45  percent.   America's 
Army  is  meeting  the  economic  challenge  by  providing  better 
stewardship  over  the  nation's  precious  resources  and  will 
continue  to  aggressively  pursue  the  reduction  of  inventory. 

The  delivery  of  spare  parts  in  the  right  quantities  at  the 
right  time  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  readiness  of  the  force. 
We  are  starting  to  see  a  slight  decrease  in  availability  of  spare 
parts,  but  it  has  not  lasted  long  enough  to  indicate  a  continuing 
trend.   During  the  last  quarter,  the  United  States  Army  Materiel 
Command  (AMC)  did  not  meet  the  DOD  85  percent  stock  availability 
goal  for  11  of  our  major  weapon  systems.   While  there  is  not  a 
direct  linear  relationship  between  stock  availability  and 
readiness,  it  is  an  indicator  that  we  are  starting  to  experience 
problems  now  or  will  do  so  in  the  future.   I  will  continue  to 
monitor  this  area  very  closely. 

We  are  also  experiencing  a  great  turnover  in  our  on-hand 
wholesale  stocks.   The  success  of  Stock  Funding  of  Depot  Level 
Reparables  (SFDLRs) ,  coupled  with  the  "war  on  excess,"  force 
modernization,  and  force  build-down,  brought  a  dramatic  increase 
in  returns  from  the  field.   The  value  of  inventory  held  by  Army 
customers  (retail)  was  reduced  by  $300  million  last  year.   This 
increase  in  returns  caused  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of 
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inventories  at  the  wholesale  level  ($142  million)  in  FY  93,  but 
the  long-term  trend  is  still  extremely  positive  as  the  value 
decreased  by  24  percent  from  FY  89  to  FY  93.   During  the  last 
year  Army  users  returned  over  $5.5  billion  of  spares  to  depots 
including  $1.5  billion  in  serviceable  items  were  turned  in  for 
reissue  between  April  1992  and  December  1993.   We  sent  over  $3.6 
billion  in  spare  parts  to  the  Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Service  and  will  continue  to  emphasize  this  program.   However, 
while  striving  to  reduce  inventory,  the  Army  is  working  hard  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  dispose  of  items  that  we  will  need  in  the 
future.   Since  DLA  performs  the  DOD  supply  depot  function,  we 
must  also  work  with  them  to  optimize  limited  storage  space  in  DOD 
supply  depot  facilities. 

READINESS 

The  readiness  story  goes  beyond  individual  weapons  systems. 
We  have  continued  to  aggressively  pursue  improving  the  equipment 
on-hand  posture  in  all  of  our  units  in  America's  Army.   As  a 
result,  we  have  realized  noticeable  gains  in  the  percentage  of 
units  meeting  the  readiness  standard,  particularly  in  the  Reserve 
Components.   We  are  beginning  to  see  the  effects  of  equipment 
made  available  as  a  result  of  downsizing  as  we  redistribute 
equipment  throughout  all  Army  components. 

It  is  imperative,  however,  that  sufficient  supply  depot 
operations  (SDO)  (pays  for  receipt  and  issue  at  supply  depots) 
and  second  destination  transportation  (SDT)  (pays  for 
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transportation  to  and  from  depot  and  between  MACOMS)  funding  is 
provided  in  order  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  means  to  move 
equipment  when  and  where  needed.   Otherwise,  we  risk  lessening 
this  window  of  opportunity  to  improve  readiness  during  the  next 
several  years.   The  FY  95  budget  shows  growth  in  major  item  SDO 
and  SDT  funding.   This  growth  is  critical  to  correct  FY  94  and 
FY  93  shortfalls  which  have  had  a  minor,  but  accumulating  impact 
on  readiness.   Lack  of  SDO/SDT  hampers  the  Army's  ability  to 
distribute  initial  issue  or  depot  rebuild,  to  make  redistribution 
between  units,  and  to  effectively  draw  down  the  force.   We  have 
corrected  these  problems  in  the  FY  95  budget,  and  it  is  crucial 
that  we  maintain  that  level  of  funding  in  these  very  important 
programs . 

Analysis  of  the  16  major  weapon  systems  tracked  monthly  at 
Army  headquarters  shows  that,  on  the  average,  12  met  the 
readiness  standard  during  FY  93.   This  is  an  improvement  from 
last  year  when  we  reported  that  only  nine  were  meeting  the  Army. 
readiness  goals.   Of  the  four  that  are  not  meeting  the  target, 
three  aviation  systems  were  down  for  maintenance  and  the  HEMTT 
was  down  for  supply. 

Although  we  are  growing  smaller,  CONUS  conventional 
ammunition  expenses  have  actually  increased.   This  is  a  result  of 
several  one-time  requirements  over  the  past  years  for  the 
relocation  and  redistribution  of  war  reserve  stocks  of 
conventional  ammunition  from  draw-down  units.   Retrograde  of 
unneeded  stock  from  Europe,  Panama,  and  the  Pacific  added  to  the 
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workload  increase.   Because  of  higher  priority  missions,  the  Army 
was  not  able  to  perform  all  of  the  required  conventional 
ammunition  stockpile  readiness  functions  of  inventory, 
surveillance,  maintenance  and  re-warehousing  in  FY  93  and  FY  94. 
The  Army  is  attempting  to  correct  these  problems  in  the  FY  95 
budget,  and  it  is  important  that  we  maintain  this  funding  to 
provide  the  minimum  resources  required  to  support  our  CONUS-based 
stockpile  and  prevent  further  deterioration  of  the  inventory. 

In  the  harsh  desert  environment  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
(ODS) ,  our  aviation  fleet  experienced  significant  damage.   As  we 
brought  the  fleet  back,  we  detected  residual  damage  caused  by  the 
fine  sand  and  temperatures  which  the  equipment  had  to  endure.   A 
good  example  of  return  on  investment  is  the  use  we  made  of  the 
supplemental  funding  you  provided  for  ODS.   A  significant  portion 
was  used  for  the  aviation  Special  Technical  Inspection  and  Repair 
(STIR)  program.   The  STIR  program  is  designed  to  minimize  the 
safety  and  readiness  problems  associated  with  prolonged  aviation 
operations  in  the  caustic  or  corrosive  environment  of  very  fine, 
high  salt  content  sand  of  Southwest  Asia.   With  the  funding 
provided  through  the  ODS  supplemental,  nearly  all  of  the  force 
modernized  aircraft  (AH-64,  UH-60,  CH-47,  and  OH-58D)  deployed  to 
ODS  were  able  to  be  included  within  the  STIR  program.   Customer 
reports  of  increased  reliability  and  significant  reductions  in 
mission  aborts  appear  to  have  validated  this  important  program. 

I  recently  reviewed  equipment  returned  from  Somalia  and 
displayed  by  AMC  at  Fort  Belvoir.   Once  again,  due  to  the 
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extensive  corrosion  on  aircraft  which  were  used  in  Somalia,  the 
deploying  units  were  required  to  establish  and  fund  another 
aircraft  maintenance  refurbishment  program  to  bring  the  aircraft 
back  to  Army  maintenance  standards.   Other  weapon  systems  will 
require  similar  corrective  action.   Your  acknowledgement  of  this 
requirement  by  funding  the  Emergency  Supplemental  appropriation 
is  appreciated.   We  need  your  continued  support  of  future 
unprogrammed  requirements. 

RESOURCES 


Over  the  past  four  years,  the  Army  has  aggressively  moved 
to  obtain  greater  efficiency  from  the  dollars  devoted  to  funding 
our  spare  parts  inventories  and  usage.   Our  goals  included  the 
reduction  of  inventories,  reduced  consumption  of  high-dollar 
items,  and  elimination  of  excess  supplies  through  sound  business 
practices.   We  have  made  great  strides  in  this  area  as  we 
consolidated  our  stock  fund  activities  into  the  Supply 
Management,  Army  business  area  of  the  Defense  Business  Operating 
Fund. 

Implementation  of  the  Stock  Funding  of  Depot  Level 
Reparables  program  has  been  a  success.   By  changing  the  way 
customers  pay  for  high  dollar  value  spares,  we  sought  to  reduce 
our  demand  by  10  percent,  increase  returns  of  reparables  to  90 
percent,  and  repair  more  of  these  items  at  lower  cost  in  the 
field.   We  have  succeeded  in  all  areas.   We  have  consistently 
exceeded  the  10  percent  demand  reduction  goal  in  the  field,  and 
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overall,  Army  annual  investment  for  new  and  overhauled  depot 
level  reparables  has  dropped  from  $2.6  billion  in  FY  91  to  $1.04 
billion  in  FY  93.   We  continue  to  rec[uire  funds  to  overhaul  these 
items,  so  that  we  may  reuse  them.   Our  return  of  excess  stocks 
continues  to  be  aggressively  worked,  causing  the  movement  of  long 
standing  excess  supplies  from  the  field  to  the  wholesale  level 
where  they  can  be  identified,  redistributed,  used  to  offset 
requirements,  or  disposed  of  if  not  required.   This  movement  of 
material  from  the  field  units  to  AMC  and  the  wholesale  system, 
coupled  with  "war  on  excess"  and  the  materiel  returns  program, 
allowed  item  managers  to  offset  requirements  and  prioritize 
reinvestment.   This  is  exactly  the  intention  of  the  SFDLR 
initiative.   New  ways  of  doing  maintenance  business  in  the  field 
such  as  Direct  Support  Plus  and  expanded  use  of  Special  Repair 
Activities,  coupled  with  the  innovation  and  imagination  of  our 
great  soldiers  and  civilians,  have  resulted  in  more  effective  use 
of  the  items  and  spread  the  workload  more  effectively  between  the 
field  and  depots. 

Since  1990,  the  Army  has  operated  under  the  Congressionally 
mandated  reinvestment  cap,  currently  65  percent.   While  this  has 
been  an  effective  and  perhaps  necessary  tool  to  encourage  the 
reduction  of  inventories,  it  is  now  time  for  that  cap  to  be 
relooked  and  lifted  or  modified.   There  are  still  some  excesses 
in  our  inventories,  but  we  are  at  the  point  where  those  excesses 
do  not  meet  our  needs.   M60  tank  parts  cannot  be  used  to  repair 
M1A2  tanks  nor  can  2%  ton  truck  parts  be  used  on  the  new  5  ton 
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trucks.   We  are  prudently  seeking  to  draw  down  those  excesses  in 
ways  which  will  result  in  the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayer — 
selling  at  reduced  price  to  US  customers,  offering  them  to 
Foreign  Military  Sales,  and  finally  disposal.   In  the  meantime, 
we  must  reinvest  in  the  purchase  of  inventory  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  future,  particularly  for  our  newer,  more  complex  and  often 
higher  cost  systems.   It  is  time  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  raise 
the  level  of,  the  reinvestment  cap.   Failure  to  raise  the  cap  in 
FY  95  could  produce  critical  shortfalls  in  high  dollar  value, 
complex  components  for  our  major  weapon  systems.   This  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  replenishing  spare  parts  like  electronics  and 
aviation  assemblies,  fire  direction  and  imagery  intensification 
items  and  other  high-tech  components  which  have  limited  capacity 
for  frequent,  successful  rebuild.   Shortages  in  these  assets  will 
take  a  two  year  procurement  lead  time  to  correct.   The  buys  we 
fail  to  make  now  will  influence  future  readiness.   Once  we  go 
into  an  out-of-stock  position,  it  will  take  time  as  well  as  money 
to  correct  the  situation,  and  readiness  will  be  affected  in  the 
interim. 

DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 
Depot  Maintenance  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  Army 
logistics  system.   It  is  the  only  source  of  fully  reconditioned/ 
overhauled  weapon  systems  and  equipment  for  replenishment  or 
redistribution  to  fill  the  equipment  readiness  needs  of 
deployable  Army  units.   Current  funding  levels  support  essential 
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readiness,  but  slow  the  redistribution  and  modernization  of  our 
equipment.   The  increased  funding  level  requested  in  FY  95  will 
repair  62  percent  of  equipment  requirements  and  allow  the  Army  to 
keep  deferred  depot  maintenance  requirements  within  manageable 
levels. 

RETROEUR 
As  a  result  of  force  structure  reductions  in  Europe,  more 
than  55,000  vehicles,  524,000  tons  of  ammunition  and  large 
quantities  of  other  supplies  were  identified  for  redistribution, 
return  to  CONUS,  or  disposal  under  the  RETROEUR  program.   The 
RETROEUR  program  is  another  success  story  for  America's  Army  - 
active.  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve.   Of  the  55,000  vehicles 
identified,  11,000  are  being  returned  to  CONUS  for  repair, 
redistribution  and  force  modernization.   Most  of  this  equipment 
will  be  restored  to  full  operating  capability  at  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  maintenance  sites  throughout  the  nation  prior  to 
being  redistributed.   The  remainder  are  being  redistributed  to 
fill  shortages  in  Europe,  offered  to  Foreign  Military  Sales,  or 
transferred  to  the  Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing  Office. 
As  a  result  of  the  additional  $154  million  provided  by  Congress 
for  RETROEUR  in  FY  94,  the  Army  will  return  all  11,000  vehicles 
from  Europe  by  the  end  of  FY  94,  one  year  earlier  than  originally 
planned.   The  additional  $154  million  will  also  allow  the  Army  to 
return  all  remaining  ammunition  by  the  end  of  FY  95,  three  years 
earlier  than  originally  planned.   This  accelerated  retrograde 
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improves  the  equipment  posture  of  other  Army  forces,  allows  us  to 
downsize  our  forces  and  costs  in  Europe  sooner,  and  enables 
USAREUR  to  concentrate  on  its  revised  warfighting  mission. 


WAR  RESERVES.  PREPOSITIONING.  AND  AFLOAT  PREPOSITIONING 
Since  May  of  1992,  the  Army  has  been  reorganizing  its  war 
reserve  and  operational  project  stocks.   Stockpiles  have  been 
delinked  from  specific  CINCs  and  distributed  into  strategic 
common  user  stockpiles  which  support  multiple  CINCs.   The 
requirements  base  shifted  from  a  Global  War  scenario  to  the  two 
nearly  simultaneous  Major  Regional  Conflicts  (MRC)  strategy  in 
the  current  Defense  Planning  Guidance.   The  reorganization  gives 
the  program  flexibility  to  meet  OSD  and  JCS  guidance  while 
reducing  the  overall  size  and  scope  of  the  program,  resulting  in 
significant  resource  conservation.    At  the  end  of  the 
consolidation  we  will  have  five  Army  Reserve  (AR)  stockpiles: 
AR-1  in  CONUS,  AR-2  in  Europe,  AR-3,  the  prepositioned  afloat 
stocks  which  are  being  enhanced  with  the  afloat  heavy  brigade 
this  year,  AR-4  in  Korea,  and  AR-5  in  Southwest  Asia.   In 
addition,  there  are  16  Operational  Project  stockpiles  located 
throughout  our  system.    Accountability  and  management 
responsibility  for  all  stocks  worldwide  is  shifting  to  AMC.   The 
execution  milestones  for  the  transition  were  met  in  1993. 

1993  marked  significant  milestones  for  AR-3,  the  Army's 
Prepo  Afloat  program.   AR-3  consists  of  critical  equipment  to 
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support  light,  airborne,  air  assault,  mechanized  and  armored 
divisions  which  will  be  strategically  positioned,  have  global 
utility,  and  support  multiple  CINCs.   The  end  state  program  will 
utilize  16  ships  that  will  include:   a  two-by-two  armored 
brigade/ACR  equivalent  (123  tanks)  with  CS/CSS  support  slice;  a 
theater,  corps,  and  division  support  base;  theater  opening 
equipment;  and  3  0  days  sustainment  for  the  Contingency  Corps. 
Additionally,  two  to  three  ships  (designated  as  "Linebacker") 
will  provide  equipment  configured  to  aid  in  disaster  relief  and 
humanitarian  assistance  efforts  during  Operations  Other  Than  War. 
In  November  1993,  the  first  of  seven  interim  Roll  On/Roll  Off 
(RORO)  ships  activated  from  the  Ready  Reserve  Fleet  was  loaded 
and  sent  to  its  prepositioning  station.   The  remaining  six 
interim  ships  will  be  loaded  by  April  1994  and  on  station  by  May 
1994.   In  the  long  term,  these  interim  ships  will  be  replaced  by 
Large  Medium  Speed  RORO  ships  being  acquired  by  the  Navy. 

Maintenance  of  the  heavy  brigade  afloat  prepo  equipment  and 
supplies  will  be  conducted  at  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston, 
SC.   Operations  at  Charleston  began  with  the  loading  of  the 
interim  prepo  ships  described  previously.   Required  modification 
of  existing  facilities  and  new  construction  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  1996  to  provide  for  the  first  scheduled  cyclic 
maintenance  of  the  equipment. 
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STRATEGIC  MOBILITY 

The  Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program  (ASMP)  is  an  essential 
building  block  in  the  Army's  transformation  of  itself  into  a 
Power  Projection  Army  trained  and  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  next  century.   The  program  funds  the  infrastructure, 
equipment,  training  and  automation  needed  to  meet  the  power 
projection  requirements  identified  in  the  Congressionally 
mandated  Mobility  Requirements  Study  completed  in  1992.   One  key 
part  of  the  ASMP  is  the  prepo  afloat  program  described  above. 
Another  is  the  improvement  of  our  deployment  facilities  and 
capabilities  at  key  installations  and  depots  throughout  the 
nation.   Sea  Emergency  Deployment  Readiness  Exercises  test  our 
ability  to  deploy  rapidly  to  a  crisis.   Railcars,  containers, 
enhancements  to  the  Palletized  loading  system,  and  other 
equipment  items  improve  our  deployment  ability.   Emerging 
deployment  and  movements  control  and  asset  visibility  automation 
systems  will  insure  we  deploy  efficiently  and  know  where  our 
equipment  is  at  all  times. 

The  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Administration  have  taken  major 
steps  to  acquire  the  strategic  sealift  needed  to  deploy  Army 
forces:   Five  container  ships  were  purchased  and  are  being 
converted  to  the  LMSR  configuration,  with  delivery  scheduled  for 
1995.   Two  contracts  were  awarded  to  build  two  new  Large  Medium 
Speed  RORO  (LMSR)  ships,  each  contract  with  an  option  to  build 
five  additional  ships.   The  program  calls  for  awarding  contracts 
for  the  final  two  ships  by  1998.   Additionally,  MARAD  has 
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increased  the  number  of  RORO  ships  in  the  Ready  Reserve  Fleet  to 
29,  enroute  to  an  end  state  of  36  ROROs  by  FY  96.   Strong 
congressional  funding  support  and  the  Navy's  acquisition  efforts 
have  the  strategic  sealift  program  off  to  a  great  start. 

Strategic  airlift  is  equally  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program.    The  C  17  offers  the  ability  to 
move  the  full  range  of  Army  equipment  to  austere  airfields, 
thereby  reducing  overall  strategic  and  intratheater  movement 
requirements.   The  Army  is  a  full  partner  with  the  Air  Force  in 
testing  and  fielding  the  C  17. 


THE  BOTTOM  LINE 
America's  Army  -  your  Army,  a  trained  and  ready  force  -  is 
rich  in  innovative  ideas  and  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Power  Projection  Logistics,  husbanding  resources,  and  a 
challenging  future.   The  FY  95  budget  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
logistical  readiness  requirements  of  the  force,  however,  the 
world  remains  unstable  in  several  geographic  areas.   We  need  your 
full  support  of  the  required  resources,  the  flexibility  to  manage 
those  resources  as  requirements  and  priorities  change,  and  your 
additional  funding  support  if  new  missions  occur. 
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Mr.  MuRTHA.  Admiral  Loftus. 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Loftus 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
once  again  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  discuss  our  logis- 
tics and  readiness  posture  with  you.  I  submit  my  statement  for  the 
record  and  I  will  take  a  moment  to  summarize. 

A  year  ago  we  sat  in  this  room  and  we  talked  about  several 
things,  things  we  were  doing  differently,  inventory  policy  changes 
that  we  were  making  in  our  ABCLs  and  COSLs,  what  we  were 
sending  to  sea,  stocks  and  so  forth. 

We  discussed  the  65  percent  DBOF  limitation  and  what  the  im- 
pact was  on  us  and  how  we  were  getting  around  that.  We  asked 
for  your  help  with  DLA,  which  you  certainly  gave  us,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, they  have  a  waiver  of  part  of  that  limitation  which  clearly 
helps  us. 

We  talked  about  the  impact  of  hitting  O&M  and  what  it  would 
do  to  us  in  last  year's  budget.  You  supported  us  very  well,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  that. 

We  now  look  at  significant  changes  that  have  occurred  since  we 
were  here  last.  We  have  drawn  down  Navy  active  duty  strength  by 
32,000  people  and  we  are  going  to  take  another  38,500  out  this 
year. 

We  took  civilian  end  strength  down  by  16,700  in  1993  and  we 
will  take  another  23,000  out  in  1994.  The  majority  of  those  people 
came  from  naval  shipyards,  aviation  depots,  and  public  works  cen- 
ters: 10,000  in  FY  1993  and  an  additional  14,200  in  FY  1994. 

BRAC  1993  signaled  closure  of  more  than  a  hundred  separate  ac- 
tivities, including  2  more  shipyards,  50  percent  of  our  aviation 
depot  capacity  and  one  Public  Works  Center  will  not  stand  up  as 
we  had  planned. 

Capping  that  was  the  fact  that  we  decommissioned  60  ships  last 
year;  50  ships  and  10  submarines.  We  will  decommission  84  ships 
this  year — 73  ships  and  11  submarines. 

There  have  been  major  changes  in  the  last  12  months.  During 
the  same  time  frame,  however,  we  have  watched  our  young  sailors 
and  Marines  around  the  world  performing  like  there  was  nothing 
going  on,  without  a  hiccup,  in  some  very  strange  and  dangerous 
places. 

We  have  submitted  a  budget  to  you  that  is  carefully  balanced.  It 
contains  some  amount  of  manageable  risk.  We  are  concerned  about 
how  close  we  are  to  the  brink  and  we  recognize  that  any  perturba- 
tion could  upset  the  balance  and  put  our  readiness  posture  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

The  fleet,  as  you  know,  is  concerned  about  readiness.  They  are 
not  concerned  about  whether  they  can  do  their  job  or  whether  what 
we  have  provided  them  to  date  is  reasonable  or  right.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  what  we  are  going  to  do  back  here  and  the  impact  on 
that  balance.  They  know  how  close  we  are  to  the  brink. 

In  last  year's  testimony,  the  CNO  said  that  we  are  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  readiness.  We  haven't  stepped  back  from  that  edge  at  all. 
We  are  on  a  thin  line.  We  feel  comfortable  with  what  we  have.  We 
think  we  can  manage  the  risk.  We  have  assessed  that  risk  very 
carefully. 
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We  monitor  our  readiness  indicators  on  a  daily  basis.  We  wish 
we  had  more  predictors,  but  we  don't.  We  manage  the  indicators 
to  see  if  we  notice  any  negative  changes. 

Once  again  we  ask  for  your  support  so  that  we  can  ensure  a 
ready  and  competent  fleet.  We  need  to  do  that  at  the  very  least  for 
the  people  who  are  sailing  that  fleet. 

I  will  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Loftus  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Navy's  logistics 
readiness  posture. 

It  has  been  a  very  interesting  and  challenging  time  for  the  Navy  since  I 
last  testified  before  you.   Based  on  the  changing  global  security  environment, 
we  in  the  Navy  have  been  working  diligently  to  rightsize  our  forces.   We  plan  to 
have  373  ships  and  submarines  in  FY  1995,  a  drop  of  almost  40  percent  from 
our  cold-war  build  up  to  600  ships.    We  also  plan  to  reduce  our  aircraft 
inventory  by  18.5  percent.  We  have  aggressively  rightsized  our  forces  to  reflect 
the  new  world  environment.   Navy  budgets  have,  however,  decreased  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  decrease  in  force  structvire,  forcing  us  to  examine  every  facet  of 
readiness  and  logistics  support  to  ensure  that  every  efficiency  available  in 
these  areas  is  exploited. 

Even  while  drawing  down  forces  and  infrastructure,  we  have  seen  the 
fleet  operating  tempo  remain  at  a  high  level  needed  to  execute  the  National 
Security  Strategy.   On  any  given  day,  between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  fleet  is 
underway,  -with  about  half  of  those  being  on  extended  deployment. 
Maintaining  that  momentum  has  demanded  that  we  carefully  balance  the 
amount  of  resources  that  we  apply  to  readiness,  sustainability,  and  to 
recapitalization  and  modernization.   By  the  measures  we  normally  use,  that 
balance  exists  today,  but  it  is  somewhat  precarious. 

READINESS 

The  Navy's  current  logistics  readiness  posture  is  in  good  shape.   We  feel 
strongly  that  we  have  been  successful  in  wringing  efficiencies  from  our  support 
structure  and  operating  budget.  By  achieving  these  efficiencies,  we  have 
preserved  the  force  structure  needed  to  accomplish  our  missions.   We  have 
finely  tuned  our  Operations  and  Maintenance  budget  to  provide  the  basics  the 
fleet  requires.   But  I  must  caution  that  we  have  little  flexibility  left  for  further 
budget  reductions  or  unprogrammed  contingencies. 
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In  Jgtnuary  of  this  year,  we  conducted  a  joint  Navy-Marine  Corps 
wargame  to  assess  the  state  of  naval  logistics  capabilities.   We  specifically 
tested  whether  or  not  the  structure  defined  by  the  1995  program  would 
support  the  Defense  Program  Guidance  to  be  able  to  fight  and  win  two  near 
simioltaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  The  game  play  revealed  that  we  can,  in 
fact,  meet  the  national  objectives,  but  it  also  revealed  that  we  have  some 
deficiencies  in  certain  areas  of  readiness  and  sustainability  that  must  be 
addressed  as  we  develop  future  budgets. 

Because  readiness  is  DOD's  number  one  priority,  we  have  budgeted 
operating  funds  to  preserve  readiness.   We  have  budgeted  long-term  readiness 
accounts,  such  as  ship  and  aircraft  depot  maintenance,  at  acceptable  levels. 
We  are  committed  to  maintaining  program  balance  while  accepting  increased 
but  manageable  levels  of  risk  as  we  restructure  our  forces  for  the  new 
environment. 

As  a  result  of  our  conscious  decision  to  trade  off  some  long-term 
readiness,  aircraft  maintenance  is  structured  to  maintain  a  manageable 
backlog  of  100  airframes  and  250  engines,  with  no  ship  overhaul  backlogs. 
Based  on  what  we  perceive  as  the  future  world  situation,  we  believe  that  the 
risk  we  have  incorporated  into  our  programs  is  manageable  and  prudent. 

1  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  our  readiness  indicators.   We  keep  a 
close  watch  on  our  material  readiness  indicators  to  maintain  an  historical 
perspective  and  to  predict  future  force  readiness.  We  track  equipment  casualty 
reports  in  our  surface  fleet  and  generally  measiare  the  success  of  our  support 
efforts  by  the  amount  of  time  that  our  ships  operate  free  of  major  casualties.   I 
have  attached  a  chart  to  graphically  display  the  information  from  1975  to 
1993.   Historically,  the  percent  of  time  free  of  major  equipment  casualties  has 
averaged  about  65  percent.   Currently  we  are  operating  at  about  68  percent  of 
time  free  of  major  casualties  and  expected  this  percentage  to  drop  by  only  a  few 
points  through  the  remainder  of  the  90's.   I  have  a  similar  story  to  tell  about 
naval  aviation.   Here  we  track  the  numbers  of  giircraft  that  are  mission  capable 
or  full  mission  capable.  The  second  chart  I  have  attached  graphically  displays 
this  information  for  the  same  period  as  for  surface  ships  discussed  above. 
Historically,  mission  capable  rates  have  averaged  about  67  percent.   Currently 
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we  are  experiencing  mission  capable  rates  of  about  7 1  percent  throughout  the 
fleet  and  our  deployed  forces  are  op)erating  at  76.5  percent  mission  capable.  As 
with  surface  ships,  this  rate  is  expected  to  decrease  only  slightly  in  the  future. 

The  third  slide  I  have  attached  displays  surface  ship  OPTEMPO  in 
steaming  days  per  quarter.  The  Navy  budgets  50.5  days  per  quarter  for 
deployed  ships  and,  as  you  can  see,  due  to  unprogrammed  contingencies  since 
1986,  we  have  continuously  exceeded  these  indices.  A  difficulty  with  this  mode 
of  operation  is  that  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  non-deployed  goal  of  29  days 
per  quarter  if  we  do  not  receive  supplemental  funding  to  cover  the  contingency. 
Our  concern  is  that  non-deployed  operating  timie  has  a  direct  impact  on 
readiness.  This  is  the  period  which  the  ship's  commanding  officer  uses  to  "fine 
tune"  the  crew  and  ship.   If  we  must  shift  funds  from  non-deployed  steaming 
days  to  cover  contingencies,  we  increase  the  risk  of  putting  ships  to  sea  that 
are  not  fully  ready  to  perform  their  missions. 

The  Navy  focus  has  shifted  from  a  blue-water  force  to  one  geared  to 
operations  in  the  littorals.  This  change  in  focus  has  meant  that  many  of  the 
types  of  ships  that  we  relied  upon  in  the  cold  war  no  longer  have  a  viable 
mission  in  our  new  Navy.  The  manner  in  which  we  have  dealt  with  this 
obsolescence  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our  efforts  to  downsize  wisely.   We 
have  eliminated  entire  classes  of  ships  and  aircraft  which  have  allowed  us  to 
also  eliminate  the  associated  support  structure.  We  refer  to  this  as  vertical 
cuts  vice  horizontal  reductions.  Across-the-board  cuts  that  do  not  allow  us  to 
eliminate  entire  categories  of  ashore  infrastructure  would  quickly  lead  to  a 
"hollow  force." 

Since  the  summer  of  1992,  the  Navy's  Fleet  Support  Quality 
Management  Board  has  been  defining  the  elements  needed  to  sail  and  sustain 
the  fleet.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  Navy's  senior  leadership  charged  with 
producing  fleet  support,  and  it  has  seized  upon  several  initiatives  that  have 
produced  efficiencies  and  streamlined  ways  of  doing  business.  This  "Total 
Quality  Leadership"  approach  is  paying  dividends  by  accelerating 
implementation  of  improvements.   Most  of  the  efficiencies  that  I  describe  in  my 
statement  had  their  genesis  in  the  Fleet  Support  Quality  Management  Board. 
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SPARES 

Now  let  me  shift  the  direction  of  my  statement  to  the  specific  areas  that 
are  of  interest  to  the  committee.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  made  a 
commitment  to  field  only  equipment  which  was  fully  supported;  e.g.,  spares 
and  repair  parts.   Since  the  resui^ence  of  the  fleet  in  the  mid  80's,  we  in  the 
logistics  community  have  met  this  goal  and  are  continviing  to  do  so  today. 
Having  the  right  spares  plane-side  and  aboard  ships  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  our  highest  priorities.  The  sustained  readiness  figures 
that  I  discussed  earlier  attest  to  this  fact. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  committee  to  understand  what  I  mean  by 
shipboard  and  plane-side  spares.  These  spares  are  carried  onboard  our 
combatants  to  meet  day-to-day  operational  requirements  and  allow  us  to 
operate  in  a  hostile  environment  until  resupply  channels  can  be  established. 
These  spares  are  originally  prociored  through  our  procurement  accounts  and 
when  consumed  by  the  fleet,  are  replaced  using  OfisM  dollars.   Steaming  hours 
and  flight  hours  are  funded  to  accommodate  the  minimum  amount  of 
replacement  spares  and  repair  parts  that  the  fleet  requires.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  maintaining  these  minimum  funding  levels  to  preserve 
fleet  readiness. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  congressional  marks  leveled  in  these  accounts 
to  impress  upon  the  Navy  the  importance  of  reducing  excess  inventories  have 
forced  us  to  shift  funding  from  other  accounts,  such  as  maintenance,  to 
preserve  the  immediate  readiness  of  our  operating  forces.   We  are  concerned  by 
this  practice  since  maintenance  accounts  represent  future  readiness.  The 
inaccurate  perception  that  the  Navy  has  excess  inventories  has  fueled  the 
attacks  on  our  O&M  spares  accounts.  As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  OfitM  spares 
accounts  do  not  fund  excess  inventories  but  rather  fund  the  procurement  of 
replacement  spares  and  repair  parts  from  ashore  inventories.   In  other  words, 
O&M  spares  procurements  are  made  on  a  one-for-one  basis  to  replace  a  part 
used  when  maintenance  is  performed. 

While  I  would  characterize  the  health  of  our  consumer  level  or  afloat 
inventories  as  good,  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  there  are  no 
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further  economies  to  be  achieved  in  these  inventories.  We  have  taken 
numerous  actions  to  achieve  efficiencies  in  the  way  we  manage  and  calculate 
our  afloat  inventories.  We  have  narrowed  the  window  of  protection  provided  by 
afloat  inventories  by  judiciously  reducing  the  range  and  depth  of  spares  carried 
in  support  of  shipboard  equipment.  We  have  concentrated  our  expenditures 
for  afloat  inventories  on  parts  more  critical  to  accomplishment  of  the  overall 
mission.  We  have  also  improved  the  management  tools  which  the  fleet  needs 
to  help  mitigate  some  of  the  risk  caused  by  the  actions  1  just  mentioned.  We 
have  exploited  commercial  satellite  communications  technology  for  logistics 
data  and  greatly  improved  ovir  asset  visibility  posture  to  offset  some  of  the 
impacts  of  inventory  reductions.   I  can  assiire  you  that  we  will  continue  to  look 
for  ways  to  concentrate  ovir  expenditures  on  material  which  provides  the 
greatest  contribution  to  overall  fleet  readiness. 

The  above  actions  have  served  to  increase  our  risk  of  not  having  the 
backup  stocks  needed  to  operate  afloat,  but  are  in  keeping  with  our  overall 
aggressive  approach  to  stretch  our  operating  funds.  We  are  leveraging  the 
wholesale  supply  system  ashore  —  that  it  will  have  the  material  we  need,  when 
we  need  it,  and  will  be  able  to  get  it  to  where  it  is  needed.   Our  acceptance  of 
increased  risk  afloat  is  warranted  in  today's  environment  because  we  believe 
oiar  support  pipelines  are  at  less  risk  than  in  the  past.   It  is  crucial  that  we  all 
understand  the  dependence  we  have  placed  on  having  the  appropriate  amount 
of  operating  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  fleet. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  an  assessment  of  the  Navy  wholesale  supply  system. 
As  I  have  said,  this  critical  level  of  support  now  carries  an  even  greater  impact 
on  the  successful  execution  of  our  plans  for  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
current  performance  of  the  wholesale  system  indicates  that  we  are  successfully 
meeting  the  increased  challenge  resulting  from  realigning  our  support  postures 
afloat  and  ashore.   One  performance  indicator  that  we  constantly  monitor  is 
supply  material  availability  (SMA).  This  measure  indicates  how  often  the 
material  requested  is  available  to  fill  the  customer  requirement.   We  are 
currently  experiencing  an  SMA  of  82  percent,  as  compared  to  a  goal  of 
85  percent.   While  we  are  pleased  with  this  performance  given  recent  turmoil 
associated  with  our  restructuring,  we  also  are  challenged  for  the  future. 
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Cxirrently,  due  to  the  accelerated  rate  of  decommissionings,  we  have 
significant  amounts  of  material  being  returned  to  the  supply  system.   While  not 
all  of  this  material  is  reusable,  we  have  made  maximum  use  of  the  material 
which  does  have  continued  applicability.  We  have  also  been  very  successful  at 
disposing  of  material  which  is  excess  to  our  future  needs.  The  above  actions, 
coupled  with  improved  inventory  management  techniques,  have  resulted  in  the 
most  efficient  inventory  in  the  wholesede  system  to  date. 

The  Navy  has  an  aggressive  inventory  improvement  program  in  place 
which  has  reduced  overall  spares  inventory  by  39.5  percent,  from  $32.4  billion 
in  FY  1989  to  $19.6  billion  in  FY  1993.   Our  goal  is  to  reach  $18. 1  billion  in 
FY  1997.  These  reductions  reflect  major  changes  to  the  way  we  are  conducting 
business.  We  have  eliminated  an  entire  layer  of  material  from  our  inventories 
which  was  held  to  support  geographical  areas.  We  have  encouraged  our  people 
to  look  for  improved  ways  of  doing  business  and  emjxjwered  them  to  make 
changes  which  save  money  and  protect  readiness.   For  example,  we  have 
become  much  more  aggressive  at  anticipating  force  downsizing.   We  are 
providing  more  thorough  training  for  oiar  people  and  providing  them  with  state- 
of-the-art  tools  to  enable  them  to  become  better  inventory  managers.   We  have 
also  changed  performance  appraisals  to  reflect  overall  contributions  to 
inventory  reduction.  We  have  vigorously  identified  and  corrected  inefficiencies. 

Lxjoking  to  the  future  1  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  shgire  a  couple  of 
our  new  initiatives  with  you.  As  we  consolidate  and  downsize  our  inventories, 
it  becomes  increasingly  important  that  we  have  control  and  visibility  of  these 
limited  assets.  Total  Asset  Visibility  (TAV)  provides  us  with  the  capability  to 
optimize  our  inventory  investment.  TAV  is  a  DOD-wide  initiative  with  an 
aggressive  implementation  schedule  which  Navy  fully  supports.  The  second 
initiative  is  Multi-Ek;helon  Sparing  which  links  consumer  level  inventories  and 
wholesale  inventories  to  achieve  optimum  support  for  minimum  investment.   1 
mentioned  earlier  that  we  have  concentrated  our  expenditures  for  consumer 
inventories  on  the  parts  most  critical  to  mission  accomplishment.   Multi- 
Echelon  Sparing  takes  the  next  step  in  this  readiness-focused  investment 
concept  and  maximizes  the  combined  efi'ectiveness  of  the  consumer  and 
wholesale  inventories. 
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We  have  incorporated  these  initiatives  into  our  inventory  management 
improvement  programs.  These  new  initiatives,  coupled  with  our  previous 
successes  and  other  ongoing  actions,  will  provide  the  vehicle  needed  to 
maintain  readiness  while  continuing  to  reduce  ovir  inventory  investment. 

MAINTENANCE 

I  woiild  now  like  to  discuss  our  ship  and  aircraft  maintenance  programs 
and  explain  some  of  the  changes  and  improvements  we  have  made  in  our 
policies  to  achieve  efiiciencies  and  preserve  readiness. 

The  foundation  of  battle  group  readiness  is  the  Navy's  maintenance 
structure  which  provides  support  for  aircraft,  surface  ships,  and  submarines 
and  anchors  a  seamless  network  encompassing  all  three  levels  of  maintenance 
~  organizational,  intermediate,  and  depot. 

Our  policy  dictates  that  required  maintenance  be  performed  at  the  lowest 
effective  level  throughout  the  life  cycles  of  our  ships,  aircraft,  and  weapons 
systems. 

•  Organizational  level  maintenance  is  corrective  and  preventive 
maintenance  accomplished  by  the  fleet  end  user. 

•  Intermediate  maintensince  is  accomplished  ashore  and  afloat  at  Shore 
Intermediate  Maintenance  Activities,  Trident  Refit  Facilities,  and 
tenders  for  ship  repair  and  at  Aircraft  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Departments,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  for  aircraft  and  engines. 

•  Depxat  maintenance  encompasses  the  industrial  expertise  of  public 
and  private  shipyards,  aviation  depots,  and  ordnance  depots. 

•  We  are  currently  pursuing  an  initiative  to  restructure  intermediate 
and  depot  oversight  management  and  facilities  to  erase  the 
organizational  impediments  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  policy.  We 
have  budgeted  savings  of  about  $200  million  per  year  as  a  result  of 
this  initiative. 
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Our  maintenance  strategies  are  engineered  to  take  full  advantage  of 
reliability-centered  maintenance  (RCM).   Its  condition-directed  repair 
philosophy  is  based  on  objective  evidence  of  actual  or  predictable  failure  of  a 
ship's  or  aircraft's  installed  systems  or  comf>onents.   By  using  RCM  principles, 
we  achieve  our  readiness  objectives  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner. 

An  example  of  our  RCM  approach  is  the  Age  Ebqjloration  Program  in 
which  maintenance  personnel  carefully  examine  selected  operational  ships  and 
aircraft  to  update  preventive  maintenance  schedules  and  analyze  relationships 
between  component  age  and  reliability.  As  a  result,  we  avoid  unnecessary 
work  by  optimizing  inspection  and  replacement  intervals  on  comp>onents  that 
exceed  their  predicted  reliability.  Age  exploration  is  p)ossibly  the  single  most 
powerful  aspect  of  RCM  in  reducing  maintenance  costs  in  terms  of  both 
manpower  and  costs. 

Since  the  early  1980s,  we  have  made  significant  changes  to  our  ship 
depot  maintenance  philosophy.  We  have  moved  from  an  era  where  major 
overhauls  occurred  every  three  to  five  years  to  one  in  which  major  overhauls 
now  occur  between  five  and  twelve  years,  if  at  all,  with  short,  maintenance- 
intensive  Selected  Restricted  Availabilities  (SRAs)  or  Phased  Maintenance 
Avsdlabilities  (PMAs)  occurring  about  every  18-24  months  between  overhauls. 
Nearly  75  percent  of  surface  ship  classes  are  in  a  maintenance  strategy  which 
does  not  require  lengthy  overhauls. 

As  the  Navy's  maintenance  strategies  have  evolved,  the  number  of 
overhauls  has  shown  a  dramatic  downward  trend,  from  a  high  of  90  in  FY  1977 
to  the  10  planned  in  FY  1995.  The  net  result  of  our  change  in  maintenance 
philosophy  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  overhauls,  a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  shorter  but  more  frequent  availabilities,  and  most  importantly, 
we  achieve  a  much  better  balance  between  operational  and  maintenance 
cycles. 

In  consonance  with  our  changing  maintenance  strategies,  and  as  a  result 
of  declining  force  structure  smd  budgets,  we  have  dramatically  reduced  our 
depot  m£iintenance  structure.   BRAC  9 1  and  BRAC  93  approved  for  closure 
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three  naval  shipyards  and  three  naval  aviation  depots  (NADEPs).   In  addition, 
employment  levels  at  our  shipyards  have  significantly  declined  fi-om  a  peak  of 
78,986  in  FY  1983  to  the  31,752  end  strength  programmed  for  FT  1995  --  a 
reduction  of  almost  60  percent.  By  the  same  token,  the  NADEPs  have  reduced 
emplojmient  from  their  peak  of  25,683  in  FY  1985  to  an  FY  1995  end  strength 
of  14,100,  a  45  percent  reduction.  These  downsizing  efforts  have  enabled  us  to 
eliminate  unneeded  excess  depot  capacity  while  balancing  the  streamlined 
work  force  with  the  required  workload. 

The  Navy's  depot  maintenance  industrial  strategy  emphasizes  a  proper 
balance  between  public  and  private  sectors  which  is  vital  to  msiintaining  a 
viable  and  healthy  industrial  base.  Our  strategy  includes  increasing  workload 
for  the  private  sector  through  competition,  while  maintaining  essential  core 
capability.   We  are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  plan  which  will  address  this 
strategy.  We  will  retain  minimum  core  capabilities  within  our  public  depots 
and  seek  to  move  proportionately  more  work  to  the  private  sector.   Current 
legislation,  however,  limits  our  private  sector  option  to  a  maximum  of 
40  percent. 

SEALIFT 

Deploying  heavy  ground  units  and  sustaining  them  in  conflict  is 
dependent  on  adequate  lift  capabilities.   "...  From  the  Sea"  reaffirms  that 
"sealift  is  an  enduring  mission  for  the  Navy,  providing  the  maritime  bridge 
which  will  ensure  heavy  joint  forces  are  sustained  in  any  contingency." 

Continued  support  for  strategic  sealift  and  development  of  new  sealift 
technologies  is  critical  to  preparing  the  Services  for  the  2 1  st  century.  With 
continued  withdrawal  from  overseas  bases,  the  ability  to  get  large  quantities  of 
equipment  and  supplies  to  any  area  in  the  world  in  a  timely  manner  becomes 
more  crucial.   Continued  investment  to  preserve  our  shipbuilding  base  is  also 
vital  to  the  sealift  program  as  many  of  our  sealift  assets  will  require 
replacement  in  the  future.   I  will  now  discuss  our  ongoing  sealift  programs. 

Prepositioning  programs.   Our  experiences  in  Operations  Desert 
Shield/ Storm  and  Restore  Hope  confirmed  the  value  of  the  Maritime 
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Prepositioning  Ships  (MPS)  and  the  Prepositioning  Ships  (APS)  programs.  The 
MPS  ships  were  first  on  the  scene  during  both  operations  to  provide  needed 
support  to  the  theater  commanders.  During  Operation  Restore  Hope,  five  MPS 
and  six  prepo  vessels  contributed  to  the  effort  by  providing  combat  equipment, 
sustainment  supplies,  and  bulk  fuel  and  water  to  troops  ashore.    Our  two 
Marine  Corps  aviation  logistics  ships  (T-AVBs),  which  support  the  transport 
and  operation  of  a  USMC  aviation  intermediate  maintenance  activity,  continue 
to  be  maintained  in  reduced  operating  status  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
(MARAD)  and  both  will  be  activated  this  year  for  exercises  in  support  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  Army  Interim  Afloat  Prepo  program  has  begun  with  the 
activation  and  deployment  of  seven  roll-on /roll-off  (RO/RO)  ships  and  one 
crane  ship  from  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF).  In  addition,  contracts  are  to 
be  awarded  for  two  container  ships  to  preposition  a  total  of  4,000  20-foot 
equivalent  units  of  sustainment  cargo.  These  ships  will  supplement  the 
current  Army  prepo  program  of  four  ships  (three  LASH  barge  carriers  and  a 
heavy  lift  ship  with  port  breakout  equipment).  Additionally,  the  Air  Force  has 
four  ships  and  the  Navy  has  one  ship  with  a  prepositioned  fleet  hospital. 

Surge  program».  The  Navy  maintains  eight  Fast  Sealift  Ships  (FSS)  in  a 
reduced  operating  status  on  the  U.S.  East  and  Gulf  Coasts.  The  utility  of  these 
vessels,  the  fastest  large  cargo  ships  ever  built  (30+  knots),  in  providing  surge 
sealift  capability  was  most  recently  demonstrated  during  the  deployment  phase 
of  Operation  Restore  Hope,  when  six  FSSs  were  activated  and  contributed  by 
moving  combat  equipment  and  sustainment  supplies  to  Somalia.   Several 
FSSs  are  currently  being  utilized  to  support  the  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Somalia.  The  FSS  program  has  proven  to  be  an  invaluable  part  of  our  defense 
mobility  capability. 

Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRFI.  The  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT), 
through  MARAD,  maintains  a  fleet  of  merchant-type  ships  in  either  a  4,  5,  10 
or  20  day  readiness  status  to  be  available  for  use  as  strategic  sealift  assets  in 
time  of  national  emergency.  The  Navy  participates  in  a  review  of  RRF 
requirements  and  budget  submissions  for  this  program.   In  FY  1993,  MARAD 
purchased  12  additional  RO/ROs  from  the  commercial  market  for  the  RRF  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  laid  out  in  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study 
(MRS),  Volimie  I,  of  23  January  1992.  The  RRF  ship  count  will  increase  to  108 
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when  all  of  those  ships  enter  the  RRF  this  year.  The  MRS  also  recommended 
niomerous  RRF  enhancements  to  improve  the  readiness  of  the  RRF,  many  of 
which  are  being  implemented.  The  RRF  is  in  the  highest  level  of  readiness  it 
has  ever  been  and  we  expect  the  DOT  will  provide  the  funding  to  maintain  it 
that  way  in  the  future. 

Strategic  Sealift  Acquisition  Program.  Acquisition  is  moving  ahead 
quickly  for  the  19  large,  medium  speed  RO/RO  ships  recommended  by  the 
MRS.      We  awarded  conversion  contracts  on  30  July  1993  to  two  companies: 
National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Company,  Inc.  (NASSCO)   for  the  conversion  of 
three  commercial  container  ships,  and  Newport  News  shipbuilding  for  the 
conversion  of  two  container  ships.   Delivery  of  the  first  two  conversions  is 
scheduled  for  early  1995.   New  construction  contracts  were  awarded  to 
NASSCO  and  Avondale  Industries,  Inc.,  on  2  and  15  September  1993, 
respectively.   Each  shipyard  contract  calls  for  one  new  ship,  with  options  for 
five  more  ships.   Contracts  for  the  final  two  new  construction  ships  will  be 
awarded  at  a  later  date.  The  first  new  ship  delivery  is  scheduled  for  early 
FY  1998.   Eight  of  these  24  knot  ships  will  replace  the  current  Army  interim 
prepo,  and  1 1  will  be  surge  ships  kept  in  readiness  in  the  U.S.  to  supplement 
the  FSS  program.  All  will  carry  Army  combat  and  combat  service/ support 
equipment.  These  19  ships  will  meet  the  MRS  requirement  for  a  total  of 
5  million  square  feet  of  cargo  capacity  (3  million  surge  and  2  million  prepo).   In 
addition,  the  Navy  is  currently  studying  the  feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness  of 
a  commercial  "dual  use"  ship  -  commercially  viable  but  with  national  defense 
features.  The  "dual  use"  ship  would  operate  in  commercial  trade,  but  be 
available  for  use  in  a  contingency.   It  would  serve  as  an  "active  RRF"  to  support 
follow-on  surge  sealift. 

Sealift  Support  Programs.   The  strategic  sealift  support  programs  have 
in  recent  months  received  renewed  interest  at  the  CJCS,  CINC  and  fleet  level. 
Joint  Logistics-over-the-Shore  exercises,  such  as  Ocean  Venture  92  and 
Freedom  Banner  94,  as  well  as  humanitarian  and  contingency  operations, 
such  as  Provide  Comfort,  have  focused  attention  on  the  need  to  maintain  a 
robust  Navy  cargo  offload  and  discharge  capability.  To  achieve  and  maintain 
that  capability.   Navy  has  been  actively  programming  for  and  providing 
oversight  of  the  Cargo  Offload  and  Discharge  System  (COLDS).   COLDS  is  a 
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functional  group  of  facilities  and  equipment  that  provide  dry  and  liquid  cargo 
offload  and  discharge  in  support  of  amphibious  or  contingency  operations.   The 
Navy  inventory  of  COLDS  equipment  includes  over  400  pieces  of  lighterage 
including  powered  and  non-powered  causeways,  RO/RO  discharge  facilities  for 
sealift  ships,  and  the  elevated  causeway  system,  an  expeditionary  portable 
lighterage  pier.  To  support  the  liquid  cargo  delivery,  the  Navy  manages  the 
Offshore  Bulk  Fuel  System  (OPDS)  Program  which  consists  of  five  OPDS 
tankers  each  capable  of  delivering  over  one  million  gallons  of  fuel  product  per 
day  over  unimproved  beaches.   Navy  is  also  actively  engaged  in  several 
research  and  development  initiatives  to  improve  our  LOTS  capability.   R&D  is 
focused  both  on  improving  existing  cargo  systems  and  providing  futiore 
generation  lighterage  and  fuel  systems  that  operate  in  increased  sea  states. 

The  Navy  is  diligentiy  pursuing  its  sealift  mission  and  is  working  hard 
with  the  other  Services  to  ensure  equipment  commonalty  and  shared  training 
opportunities. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Now  let  me  move  to  discuss  the  readiness  of  our  ashore  support 
infrastructure.  The  support  provided  by  our  bases  has  never  been  more 
important,  but  the  more  infrastructure  we  have  ashore,  the  less  force  structure 
we  can  afford.   Our  goal  for  the  shore  infrastructure  is  similar  to  that  of  our 
afloat  forces:   have  no  more  than  we  need  and  keep  what  we  have  at  a  high 
level  of  readiness. 

The  BRAC  process  is  critical  to  meeting  this  goal.    The  Navy  is  currently 
implementing  two  domestic  base  closure  and  realignment  authorizations,  the 
Defense  Authorization  Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  for 
FY  1989  (PL  100-526),  referred  to  as  BRAC  88;  and  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (PL  101-510).  Two  Commissions  have 
recommended  actions  under  this  second  aiithority  in  1991  and  1993,  referred 
to  as  BRAC  91  and  93  respectively.   Under  BRAC  88,  the  Navy  is  closing  six 
installations  and  realigning  two.    Under  BRAC  91,  eighteen  Naval  installations 
are  to  be  closed,  while  eighteen  activities  are  to  be  realigned.   BRAC  93  will 
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close  seventy-five  installations,  realign  seventeen  installations,  and  also 
directed  six  changes  to  the  1991  BRAC  Commission  recommendations. 

Our  base  closure  implementation  plans  are  on  schedule  to  meet  or 
precede  the  six-year  closure  deadline.  Property  dis|X)sal  and  environmental 
restoration  will  extend  beyond  the  deadline  at  some  activities.  The  Navy  has 
established  action  offices,  within  existing  organizational  structures,  to 
effectively  implement  and  execute  base  closure  actions.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Environment),  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installations  and 
Logistics  provide  policy  and  oversight.  Base  commanders  of  affected 
installations  plan,  budget,  and  execute  the  closvires  or  realignments.  The 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  provides  design,  construction, 
environmental  studies  and  cleanup,  real  estate  disposal  actions,  and  will  serve 
as  caretaker  for  closed  bases  until  their  ultimate  disposal. 

The  congressional  rescission  of  $507.7  million  in  FY  1994  funding  for 
BRAC  93  hampers  our  infrastructure  effort.  Without  additional  funding, 
numerous  BRAC  93  closure  bases  will  remain  operational  longer  than  planned, 
requiring  the  Navy  to  expend  significant,  additional  base  support  funding  on 
infrastructure  we  simply  don't  need. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  keep  the  support  infrastructure  we  do  need 
properly  maintained.   Inadequate  historical  Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM) 
funding  has  resulted  in  growth  of  the  critical  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and 
Repair  (BMAR)  and  facilities  condition  readiness  deficiencies.   Facilities 
deficiencies  decrease  productivity,  require  work-arounds,  crisis  fixes,  and 
detract  from  the  quality  of  life  of  our  sailors  and  employees.   RPM  illustrates 
the  old  adage,  "pay  me  now,  or  pay  me  later."   Navy  has  made  great  strides  in 
budgeting  necessary  bachelor  quarters  (BQ)  repairs  and  over  the  next  few  years 
will  significantly  reduce  the  BQ  maintenance  backlog. 

For  those  facilities  not  affected  by  BRAC  decisions,  the  Navy  increased 
RPM  funding  in  FY  1995  to  begin  to  recapitalize  these  essential  facilities. 
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COBIPUTER-AIDED  ACQUISITION 
AND  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  (CALS) 

Lastly,  I  wovild  like  to  pass  along  some  good  news  about  CALS.  The  Navy 
has  aggressively  implemented  CALS  by  focusing  on  areas  that  offer  significant 
financial  savings  through  the  exploitation  of  advanced  information  technology. 
These  efforts  are  key  to  reengineering  our  acqiaisition  and  logistics  support 
processes. 

We  are  excited  about  our  latest  endeavor  which  we  call  "CALS  to  the 
Deckplate."  This  effort  accelerates  Navy's  CALS  initiatives  by  bringing  leading 
edge  technology  to  our  ships  at  sea.   Last  month,  the  USS  CARL  VINSON  battle 
group  became  the  first  battle  group  to  deploy  with  a  number  of  technology 
initiatives  designed  to  create  a  "paperless  ship."   Some  of  these  initiatives, 
which  enhance  shipboard  operations  and  maintenance,  include: 

•  Integrated  digital  data  tools  such  as  interactive  electronic  technical 
manuals;  and  digital  engineering  drawings.  Planned  Maintenance 
System,  and  Engineering  Operating  Sequencing  System. 

•  Inter  and  intra-ship  electronic  networks,  including  fiber  optic  local 
area  networks  and  the  ability  to  communicate  logistics  data  ship  to  . 
shore  via  satellite  using  the  Shipboard  Alternative  Logistics 
Transmission  System. 

An  efficient  logistics  future  depends  upon  the  effective  use  of  integrated 
digital  information.  Through  CALS,  we  are  taking  full  advantage  of  current  and 
emerging  technologies  which  give  us  the  opportunity  to  improve  our  logistics 
support  system  and,  in  turn,  enable  us  to  maximize  our  readiness  posture. 

SUMMARY 

The  Navy's  logistics  community  is  taking  aggressive  actions  to  deal  with 
the  changes  taking  place  around  us,  both  in  terms  of  adjusting  to  the  new 
world  security  environment  and  in  dealing  with  reduced  funding  levels.   We 
have  been  working  hard  to  achieve  every  efficiency  possible  in  our  support 
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structure.  Although  we  have  accepted  some  risks,  we  believe  that  our  current 
logistics  readiness  posture  remains  high  enough  to  give  us  the  ability  to  answer 
the  call  to  action,  whatever  and  wherever  it  may  be. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  General  Tiebout. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Tiebout 

General  Tiebout.  Grood  afternoon,  sir,  and  committee  members. 
I  am  Lieutenant  General  Robert  A.  Tiebout,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Installations  and  Logistics,  Headquarters,  United  States  Marine 
Corps. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  come  before  you  and  tes- 
tify and  talk  about  logistics  problems  that  we  have  in  the  Corps. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  doing  a  whole  lot  more 
with  less  resources.  We  are  maintaining  the  equipment  readiness 
of  your  Marine  Corps  with  less  Marines  today  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

In  my  testimony,  I  have  broken  it  down  into  four  categories, 
equipment  readiness,  spares,  prepositioning,  and  depot  mainte- 
nance. I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  summarize  each  cat- 
egory. 

Readiness  is  very  fragile  to  us  at  this  particular  time.  Why?  Pri- 
marily because  of  the  high  operational  tempo  that  we  have.  Our 
field  commanders  today  are  working  overtime  long  hours  repairing 
more  equipment  than  they  have  in  the  past;  yet  the  readiness  of 
this  old  equipment  is  beginning  to  take  a  downward  trend  and  the 
principal  factors  affecting  that  downward  trend  are  severe  1. 

First,  we  see  a  lack  of  technicians  to  maintain  that  equipment. 
Secondly,  the  availability  of  repair  parts;  third,  the  operational 
tempo;  and  finally  the  biggest  factor  is  the  age  of  our  equipment. 

All  of  our  combat-essential  equipment  today  is  crossing  its  mid- 
point in  life  expectancy.  For  example,  take  a  look  at  our  AAV,  the 
principal  vehicle  for  Marine  Corps  amphibious  operations.  It  is  now 
reaching  22  years  of  age  and  has  already  been  through  a  service 
life  extension  program.  And  without  additional  funding  to  either 
modernize  or  to  replace  this  equipment,  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance is  going  to  continue  to  increase. 

In  the  area  of  spares,  first  we  are  sizing  our  organization  and  our 
inventories  to  meet  our  new  force  structure  level  as  well  as  meet 
our  operational  commitments. 

Secondly,  we  are  doing  everything  to  reduce  our  inventories,  and 
have  made  great  strides.  Today  we  rely  very  heavily  on  support 
from  DLA.  Ninety-two  percent  of  our  consumables  are  supplied  by 
DLA  for  our  Marine  Corps  weapon  systems.  We  have  found  that  as 
the  DLA  supply  availability  begins  to  drop,  our  readiness  will  drop 
in  some  proportion. 

We  have  a  real  interest  in  the  support  of  DLA  because  this  is 
where  we  get  our  spare  parts  to  meet  our  readiness  needs.  In  this 
regard,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  exclusion  of  the  spare  parts 
to  the  65  percent  reinvestment  limitation  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  That  has  made  a  real  difference,  as  you 
will  see  later,  in  the  way  we  are  able  to  maintain  our  readiness. 

We  will  shift  to  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force.  This  is  the 
centerpiece  of  our  readiness,  where  we  concentrate  the  majority  of 
our  efforts.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  that  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain  readiness  in  the  high  90  percent  range.  This  has  been 
possible  because  of  the  Southwest  Asia  supplemental  funding  that 
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you  have  provided  us  and  has  assured  a  successful  regeneration  of 
MPF  after  operations  in  southwest  Asia  and  Somalia. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  last  regeneration  phase  will  be 
completed  next  month. 

This  readiness  has  been  accomplished  through  our  two  Multi- 
Commodity  Maintenance  Centers  on  both  coasts  and  they  have 
been  the  real  stars  of  that  effort.  This  high  level  of  MPF  readiness 
affects  us  in  other  ways  and  that  is  our  FMF  units.  We  now  have 
a  sizable  depot  maintenance  backlog  within  the  Fleet  Marine  Force 
because  our  interests  have  been  devoted  totally  towards  MPF. 

Our  two  Multi-Commodity  Maintenance  Centers  are  critical  and 
have  been  a  big  link  to  our  equipment  readiness  on  both  coasts. 
These  two  depots  have  been  the  success  stories  of  being  able  to  re- 
generate those  MPF  squadrons  in  the  time  frame  that  we  have  al- 
ready discussed.  They  provide  a  flexible  maintenance  force  and  pro- 
vide not  only  fifth  echelon  depot  maintenance,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, they  work  primarily  on  a  system  of  what  we  call — inspect 
and  repair  only  as  necessary — on  the  equipment  from  the  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Forces. 

This  is  important  to  us  because  it  saves  scarce  O&M  dollars  and 
allows  us  to  reduce  long  supply  lines  because  we  can  turn  the 
equipment  around  very  fast  as  opposed  to  going  into  the  classical 
depot  maintenance  type  of  operation. 

During  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  the  Marine  Corps  received 
additional  supplemental  funding  in  order  to  fund  maintenance  re- 
quirements stemming  from  Somalia  and  Southwest  Asia.  From 
that  effort,  we  have  kept  our  depots  utilized  fully  for  the  last  two 
years  and  have  concentrated  our  efforts  in  restoiing  our  MPF  as- 
sets back  to  pre-war  conditions.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  to  defer 
our  depot  maintenance  for  FMF  organizations. 

During  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Marine  Corps  did  not  receive  its  full 
supplemental  funding.  This  resulted  in  increased  unfunded  require- 
ments and  this  position  has  continued  in  1994  and  1995,  with  a  net 
result  of  an  ever-increasing  backlog  of  maintenance. 

The  current  budget  which  we  have  will  slow  this  escalation 
down,  but  it  is  not  going  to  reverse  it.  We  will  continue  to  address 
these  problems  in  the  future  program  and  budget  process  with  the 
intent  of  trying  to  eliminate  that  backlog. 

In  summary,  of  all  these  major  categories,  we  need  O&M  and 
PMC  funding  to  remain  commensurate  with  our  mission  respon- 
sibility while  fostering  a  balanced  program.  We  need  adequate  DLA 
inventories  which  are  so  critical  to  Marine  Corps  readiness. 

We  must  improve  our  equipment  readiness  by  planning  and  sup- 
porting an  aggressive  effort  to  reduce  the  depot  maintenance  back- 
log and  to  either  replace  or  modernize  our  old  inventory  of  equip- 
ment. 

With  your  help,  sir,  we  will  continue  to  ensure  that  your  Marine 
Corps  is  ready  to  face  future  challenges  wherever  they  might  arise. 
We  appreciate  your  unfailing  support  in  the  past  and  we  trust  it 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

I  submit  my  statement  for  the  record. 

[The  statement  of  Creneral  Tiebout  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

HEADQUARTERS  MARINE  CORPS,  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20380,  (703)  614-4309 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ROBERT  A.  TIEBOUT,  USMC 

Lieuienant  General  Robert  A.  Tiebout  is  cunenlly  serving  as  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Installations  and  Logistics.  Headquarters  Marine  Corps. 
Washington.  D.C. 

General  Tiebout  was  bom  on  August  II.  1938  in  Urbana.  lUinois.  He 
graduated  from  Memphis  State  University.  Memphis.  Tennessee  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  1961 .  and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Oaober  1961. 

Upon  completion  of  The  Basic  School  at  Quantico.  Va,  General  Tiebout 
attended  the  Combat  Engineer  Officer  School  at  Camp  Lejeune.  N  .C.  and 
subsequently  assigned  as  a  Platoon  Commander  of  Landing  Support  Com- 
pany Service  Battalion,  3d  Marine  Division  on  Okinawa. 

Returning  from  his  overseas  lour,  he  was  assigned  to  the  billets  of  Platoon 
Commander  and  Executive  Officer  of  2d  Bridge  Company.  2d  Force 
Service  Regiment.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  2d  Shore  Party  Battalion 
where  he  was  promoted  to  captain  and  served  as  the  Commanding  Officer. 
Headquaners  and  Service  Company,  Pbtoon  Commander,  Engineer  Equip- 
ment and  Motor  Transport  Platoon  and  Assistant  Logistics  Officer  of  the 
Battalion,  respectively. 

During  1967,  he  deployed  to  Vietnam  with  the  Isi  Marine  Division,  where  he  served  as  the  Company  Commander 
of  "A"  Company.  9th  Engineer  BaitaUon  and  Battalion  Operations  Officer.  Returning  to  the  states  in  1968.  he  was 
assigned  to  the  2d  Engineer  Battahon  to  serve  as  the  Support  Company  Commander.  Division  Engineer  and  Battalion 
Training  Officer. 

In  1969.  be  was  ordered  to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  Washington.  DC.  and  assigned  duties  as  Engineer  Monitor, 
Officer  Assignment  Section  of  the  Personnel  Management  Department.  From  July  1972  to  June  1973.  he  attended 
the  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College,  and  upon  graduation,  was  assigned  again  to  the  3d  Marine  Division 
where  he  served  with  the  3d  Engineer  BattaUon  as  the  Operations  Officer. 

Transferring  back  to  the  states  in  July  1974,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Albany.  Ga..  as 
the  Base  Facilities  Maintenance  Officer.  General  Tiebout  returned  to  Headquaners  Marine  Corps  in  1977  for  duty 
and  served  in  the  billets  as  Head  of  the  Garrison  Mobile  Equipment  Section  and  the  Head  of  the  Engineer  Section.- 
Materiel  Division.  Installations  and  Logistics  Department.  During  1978.  he  was  promoted  to  Ueutenant  colonel. 

From  July  1980  to  June  1981,  he  was  a  student  at  iheNaval  War  CoUege.  Newport.  R  J.,  and  upon  graduation  transferred 
to  the  1st  Force  Service  Support  Group.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cahf ,  where  he  served  as  G-4  of  the  Force  Service  Support 
Group  and  Commanding  Officer.  7th  Engineer  Support  Battahon.  He  then  served  as  the  Base  Facilities  Maintenance 
Officer  from  August  1982  until  April  1984.  Returning  overseas,  he  served  as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  Range  Com- 
pany. Camp  Fuji,  Japan. 

Upon  completion  of  his  overseas  tour.  General  Tiebout  was  assigned  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Facilities.  Marine 
Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  N  .C.  During  1986.  he  assumed  duty  as  the  Commanding  Officer,  Marine  Corps  Engineer 
School.  While  serving  in  this  capacity,  he  was  selected  for  promotion  to  brigadier  general  in  December  1987.  He  was 
advanced  to  tliat  grade  on  May  31,  1988,  and  served  as  Commander.  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center.  Defense 
Logistics  Agency.  Dayton.  Ohio  from  June  1988  until  June  1990.  He  was  assigned  duty  as  the  Program  Manager. 
MAGTF  C2  and  Deputy  Commanding  General.  Marine  Corps  Research.  Development  and  Acquisition  Command, 
Quantico,  Va..  on  June  18.  1990.  General  Tiebout  was  advanced  to  major  general  on  May  31.  1991.  and  assigned 
duly  as  the  Commanding  General.  Marine  Corps  Research.  Development  and  Acquisition  Command  on  June  3.  1991. 
On  Jan.  1.  1992.  the  Marine  Corps  Research,  Devetopmeni  and  Acquisition  Command  was  renamed  Marine  Corps 
Systems  Comma  ad.  General  Tiebout  was  nominated  by  the  President  for  appomiiiicnt  to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  general 
on  March  19.  1992.  and  assignment  as  the  Deputy  ChiefOf  Staff  for  Insiallaiions  and  Logistics.  He  assumed  his  cur- 
rent assignment  and  was  promoted  to  his  present  grade  on  Aug.  12.  1992. 
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His  medaU  and  decoialions  include:  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal;  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal; 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V";  Meritorious  Service  Medal;  Navy  Commendation  Medal;  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  with  Ribbon  bar  and  one  bronze  star.  Meritorious  Unit  Citation  (Army)  with  ribbon  bar;  National  Defense 
Service  Medal;  Republic  of  Vietnam  Meritorious  Unit  Citation  (Gallantry  Cross  Color);  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam Meritorious  Unit  Citation  (Civil  Actions  Color.  1st  ClassX 

Lieutenant  General  Tiebout  and  his  wifi;,  the  former  Lil  Dudley  of  Jacksonville,  N.C..  have  two  sons.  Michael  and 
Charles. 

CRevised  Sept.  IS,  1992  HQMQ 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  LIEDTENTVNT  GENERAL  R.  A.  TIEBODT 
DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  INSTALLATIONS  &  LOGISTICS 

INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.   I 
am  Lieutenant  General  Tiebout,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Installations  and  Logistics,   Headquarters,  United  States  Marine 
Corps .   Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  concerning 
logistics  programs  in  the  Marine  Coirps . 

As  is  our  tradition,  the  Marine  Corps  is  striving  to  do  more 
with  less.   We  are  maintaining  the  equipment  readiness  of  your 
Marine  Corps  with  fewer  Marines.   Marines  at  all  levels  are  being 
instructed  to  seek  less  expensive,  quicker,  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  doing  business.   I  would  like  to  address  four  primary 
areas  of  concern:  equipment  readiness,  spares,  prepositioning, 
and  depot  maintenance. 

READINESS 

Readiness  for  the  Marine  Corps  is  considered  fragile  at  this 
time.   As  our  operational  tempo  remains  high,  field  coimnanders 
are  working  longer  hours  and  repairing  more  equipment,  yet 
readiness  of  our  aging  equipment  creeps  slowly  downward. 
Without  sufficient  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M)  dollars,  this 
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trend  will  likely  continue,  and  equipment  will  continue  to 
deteriorate.   While  it  is  apparent  that  coirananders  are  maximizing 
O&M  funding  to  maintain  ground  equipment  readiness,  their  efforts 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  with  additional  funding. 

O&M  funding  is  the  life's  blood  of  Marine  Corps  readiness. 
The  operational  tempo,  age  of  equipment,  and  the  depot 
maintenance  backlog  all  directly  feed  O&M  funding  requirements 
and  readiness. 

The  tempo  of  operations  has  always  been  high  in  the  Marine 
Corps.   According  to  FMF  commanders,  a  major  factor  affecting 
their  ability  to  deploy  in  support  of  operational  commitments  is 
equipment  readiness.   The  principal  factors  affecting  equipment 
readiness  are  manning,  availability  of  repair  parts,  required 
equipment  modifications,  and  aging  equipment. 

Our  combat  essential  equipment  is  crossing  the  mid-point  of 
its  service  life.   For  example,  the  AAV,  the  basic  amphibious 
assault  vehicle  used  in  the  Marine  Corps,  is  22  years  old.   It 
has  been  through  a  service  life  extension  program  but  will  not  be 
replaced  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  centuiry,  after  the 
vehicles  30th  birthday.   Without  additional  funding  to  replace 
this  aging  equipment,  the  costs  for  maintenance  will  increase. 
With  tighter  budgets,  commanders  are  forced  more  and  more  to 
purchase  only  combat  essential  repair  parts — those  that  prevent 
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the  deadline  of  combat  essential  equipment.   As  a  reminder,  our 
readiness  is  measured  against  only  197  types  of  equipment 
designated  as  combat  essential.   There  are  many  additional  items 
of  equipment  which  are  not  combat  essential  which  nevertheless 
affect  unit  performance  and  mission  capability.   Items  such  as 
the  M16-A2  rifle,  9mm  pistol,  tents,  and  individual  equipment  are 
not  designated  as  combat  essential  for  readiness  reporting 
purposes .   The  maintenance  and  replacement  of  these  items  suffer 
as  field  commanders  are  forced  to  make  decisions  regarding  the 
use  of  scarce  funds. 

SPARES 

My  staff  has  conducted  an  in-depth  analysis  on  equipment 
readiness.   The  results  show  that  the  Marine  Corps  has  taken 
prudent  steps  to  maximize  readiness  of  equipment  through  the 
efficient  use  of  limited  resources. 

First,  we  are  reducing  the  number  of  principal  end  items  in 
the  Marine  Corps  inventory  to  align  to  the  new  force  structure 
and  to  reduce  our  footprint  accordingly.   We  are  further  reducing 
by  eliminating  the  operational  readiness  float  and  drawing  down 
war  reserve  stocks . 

Second,  we  are  taking  every  possible  step  to  reduce  our 
onhand  stocks.   We  are  optimizing  the  stockage  criteria  for 
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spares,  significantly  reducing  operating  inventory,  safety 
stocks,  and  stock  retention.   We  are  matching  inventory  levels 
with  force  structure,  size,  and  mission.   Excess  stocks  are  being 
redistributed  as  directed  by  integrated  materiel  managers . 

An  analysis  of  spares  availability  shows  the  anticipated 
decline  in  retail  inventory  levels  resulting  from  the  Inventory 
Reduction  Program  (IRP).   However,  to  forestall  adverse  effects 
on  equipment  readiness  related  to  shrinking  inventories, 
increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  stocking  spares  with  the 
greatest  impact  on  readiness.  As  a  result,  fill  rates  for  both 
combat  essential  reparables  and  consumables,  the  spares  with  the 
greatest  impact  on  readiness,  are  consistent  with  those  foiind  in 
FY  90. 

Defense  Management  Report  Decision  (DMRD)  926  (Consumable 
Item  Transfer)  directed  the  transfer  of  the  majority  of  service 
managed  consumables  to  DLA.   Thus,  all  of  the  services  rely  much 
more  today  upon  DLA  for  spare  parts  in  support  of  weapon  systems 
than  in  previous  years .   DLA  provides  consumable  supply  support 
for  approximately  92  percent  of  the  consumable  supplies  used  on 
Marine  Corps  weapon  systems .   Marine  Corps  ground  equipment  and 
MPF  readiness  and  attainment  have  historically  been  maintained  at 
a  high  rate.   As  DLA  supply  availability  drops  off,  so  does  the 
Marine  Corps  equipment  readiness.   Our  analysis  shows  a  direct 
relationship  between  spares  availability  and  readiness.   This 
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cause  and  effect  relationship  between  spares  and  readiness  is  a 
major  concern.   As  a  customer  of  DLA,  the  Marine  Corps  has  a  real 
interest  in  ensuring  that  DLA  will  be  funded  to  replenish 
inventories  of  spare  parts  to  meet  readiness  needs . 

In  this  regard,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  FY  94  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act.   The  act  imposed  a  limitation  of  65  percent  of  sales  (a 
wholesale  materiel  replacement  rate)  for  secondary  items  in  FY 
1994.   The  intent  of  the  Congress  was  to  ensure,  through 
legislation,  that  the  inventory  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  declined  commensurately  with  the  decline  in  the  force 
structure.   However,  among  other  things,  spare  parts  were 
excluded  from  this  provision.   These  exclusions  are  vital  for 
maintaining  adequate  inventory  levels  and  ensuring  materiel 
readiness.   Your  support  in  this  matter  is  greatly  appreciated. 

MARITIME  PREPOSITIONING  FORCE 

As  readiness  continues  to  be  the  principal  focus  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF)  is  the 
number  one  O&MMC  priority  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  as  such, 
combat  readiness  for  this  program  has  been  maintained  in  the  high 
ninety  percent  range . 
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MPF  provides  the  national  coimnand  authorities  and  the 
unified  combatant  commanders  options  for  the  rapid  deployment  and 
employment  of  Marine  air-ground  task  forces  in  response  to 
virtually  any  contingency.   The  proven  utility  of  this  multi-role 
national  asset  is  well  established.   Whether  employed  as  an  over- 
the-horizon  deterrent,  or  as  supporting  infrastructure  dviring 
large-scale  humanitarian  assistance  operations  (such  as  Somalia), 
or  as  our  most  capable  deployment  option  in  a  major  conflict 
(such  as  in  Southwest  Asia),  MPF  reflects  the  Marine  Corps 
vision — a  balanced,  sustainable,  multi-role,  middleweight, 
combined  arms  crisis  response  team.   MPF  has  proven  to  be  the 
cornerstone  of  our  nation's  readiness.  Therefore,  we  try  to 
maintain  the  MPF  as  close  to  100  percent  ready  as  possible.   The 
Southwest  Asia  supplemental  funding,  provided  by  Congress,  has 
ensured  the  successful  regeneration  of  the  MPF  after  operations 
in  Southwest  Asia  and  Somalia. 

The  high  level  of  MPF  readiness  has  been  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  (FMF)  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserves .   The  primary  focus  of  the  depot  maintenance  facilities 
at  Albany,  Georgia  and  Barstow,  California  has  been  to  support 
MPF  regeneration.   We  now  have  a  sizeable  depot  maintenance 
backlog. 
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DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 

Now  with  respect  to  our  depot  maintenance  effort, 
congressional  support  has  continued  to  provide  the  Marine  Corps 
with  a  healthy  depot  maintenance  capability.   However,  our  high 
operational  tempo,  combined  with  the  advancing  age  of  our 
equipment,  has  resulted  in  increasing  eunounts  of  maintenance — 
both  at  the  unit  and  especially  at  the  depot  level. 

Our  two  multi-commodity  maintenance  centers  are  a  critical 
link  to  our  equipment  readiness  posture  on  both  coasts .   They 
provide  a  flexibility  not  available  anywhere  else.   They  perform 
not  only  fifth  echelon  maintenance,  but  inspect  and  repair  only 
as  necessary  equipment  from  the  FMF,  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  and 
MPF.   Our  highly  responsive  and  flexible  depot  maintenance 
program  has  enabled  our  MPF  to  be  returned  to  a  readiness  posture 
higher  than  ever  before  in  an  extremely  short  period  of  time. 
This  simply  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  support  of 
the  maintenance  depots .   We  are  now  going  to  use  that  same 
capability  to  restore  the  FMF  and  Reserve  equipment,  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  been  deferred  in  the  recent  past. 

Our  two  facilities  continue  to  attain  highly  competitive 
rates  while  being  extremely  cost  efficient  and  have  the  highest 
capacity  utilization  within  DoD's  depot  maintenance  community. 
It  is  not  an  understatement  to  say  that,  without  this  capability. 
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the  Marine  Corps  would  be  hard  pressed  to  maintain  its  high  state 
of  readiness  and  fulfill  its  national  security  responsibilities. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  now  address  a  primary 
concern  of  mine — the  depot  maintenance  backlog.   Prior  to 
Operations  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  we  maintained  a  manageable 
unfunded  backlog  requirement  v^ich  did  not  exceed  $50  million  in 
a  fiscal  year.   As  a  result  of  the  demands  placed  on  all  our 
assets,  table  of  equipment,  war  reserve  and  MPF,  during  the  Gulf 
War  (i.e.,  higher  operational  use  and  harsh  environment ) , 
equipment  had  to  be  accelerated  into  the  depot  maintenance/repair 
cycle . 

During  FY  91  and  FY  92,  the  Marine  Corps  received  additional 
supplemental  funding  in  order  to  fund  these  additional  depot 
maintenance  requirements .   We  kept  our  depots  fully  utilized 
during  these  2  years  emd  concentrated  our  efforts  on  restoring 
our  MPF  assets  back  to  prewar  condition.   As  a  result,  we  had  to 
defer  much  needed  depot  maintenance  for  our  operating  forces . 
During  FY  93,  the  Marine  Corps  did  not  receive  sufficient 
supplemental  funding  to  cover  all  our  requirements.   This 
resulted  in  unfunded  requirements  beginning  to  increase.   This 
position  has  continued  in  FY  94  and  FY  95,  with  the  net  result  of 
an  ever-increasing  unfunded  deficiency.   The  current  Presidential 
Budget  will  slow  the  escalation  but  it  will  not  reverse  it.   We 
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will  continue  to  address  this  situation  in  the  future  progrcun  and 
budget  review  with  the  intent  of  eliminating  the  backlog. 

There  are  several  factors  which  have  caused  and  continue  to 
affect  this  situation.   Residual  Gulf  War  damage,  continuing  high 
operational  tempo,  complexity  of  the  assets  in  our  inventory, 
and,  as  I  stated  earlier,  age  of  the  equipment  all  contribute  to 
this  backlog. 

Normally,  the  FMF  and  Reserves  would  receive  equipment  on  a 
rotational  basis  from  the  maintenance  depots.   This  keeps 
readiness  and  equipment  usage  balanced,  getting  older 
unserviceable  equipment  out  of  the  FMF.  This  cycle  of  equipment 
exchange  has  been  interrupted  over  the  last  3  years .   MPF  had  to 
be  rebuilt  after  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm.   Much  of  the 
equipment  from  MPF  was  replaced  with  fully  mission  capable 
equipment  that  normally  would  have  been  exchanged  with  assets 
being  turned  in  to  the  maintenance  depots  by  our  FMF  units.   This 
has  increased  the  amount  of  equipment  awaiting  maintenance. 

At  the  present  funding  levels,  and  through  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  our  highly  skilled  work  force,  the  Marine  Corps  will 
be  able  to  gradually  bring  this  equipment  back  to  a  prewar 
condition.   However,  we  will  have  to  pay  a  price  for  this.   As  I 
stated  last  year,  our  equipment  readiness  posture  dropped  below 
90  percent  for  the  first  time  since  1983.   A  contributing  factor 
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is  our  inability  to  complete  maintenance  on  our  unserviceable 
assets.   Now  that  the  condition  of  MPF  assets  has  been  restored 
to  prewar  levels,   FMF  equipment  readiness  will  be  the 
beneficiary  of  our  maintenance  efforts.   At  the  present  time,  we 
project  over  50,000  principal  end  items  will  be  in  the  depot 
backlog  by  the  end  of  FY  95.   The  vast  majority  of  this  equipment 
will  be  in  the  tactical  vehicle  and  communications-electronics 
categories .   The  Increasing  level  of  principal  end  items 
remaining  in  the  unfunded  backlog  will  result  in  fewer  assets 
available  to  replace  equipment  in  the  FMF  and,  therefore,  keep 
readiness  depressed. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  always  prided  itself  on  its  ability  to 
give  this  Nation  the  best  equipped  and  combat-ready  force  at  the 
least  cost.  Through  our  efforts  in  the  depot  maintenance  arena, 
I  believe  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

SDMMARY 

In  summary,  in  order  to  maintain  readiness  and  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  "hollow  force,"  O&M  and  PMC  funding  must  remain 
commensurate  with  mission  responsibility.   While  we  continue  to 
emphasize  and  maintain  equipment  readiness,  particularly  on  MPF, 
we  must  not  allow  funding  to  jeopardize  replenishment  of 
inventories  maintained  by  DLA,  or  the  wholesale  system.   We  must 
not  concentrate  on  short  term  readiness  and  lose  sight  of  our 
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long  term  requirements.   Finally,  we  should  seek  to  improve 
equipment  readiness  by  planning  and  supporting  an  aggressive 
effort  to  reduce  the  depot  maintenance  backlog  and  the 
replacement  of  aging  equipment.   With  your  help  we  will  continue 
to  support  the  operational  tempo  of  the  FMF  and  ensure  that  your 
Marine  Corps  is  ready  to  face  challenges  around  the  globe.   We 
appreciate  your  unfailing  support  in  the  past  and  trust  that  it 
will  continue  in  the  future. 
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CAMP  PENDLETON 

Mr.  MURTHA.  One  of  the  things  you  and  I  talked  about  before  we 
started  the  hearing  was  the  problems  that  you  had  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton. Tell  us  why  it  was  so  important  we  put  that  money  in  there 
and  how  that  worked  out. 

General  Tiebout.  Last  year  at  this  time,  we  had  terrible  prob- 
lems at  Camp  Pendleton  because  of  the  flooding  of  the  St.  Mar- 
garita River.  It  flooded  over  the  top  of  the  levees  and  then  flooded 
the  airfield,  which  caused  tremendous  damage. 

This  committee  was  able  to  give  us  supplemental  funding  which 
allowed  us  to  build  back  the  levee  and  to  dredge  the  river.  This 
year  when  the  rains  came,  we  were  within  one  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  levee.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  committee,  we  would  have  had 
twice  the  amount  of  damage  as  last  year. 

This  effort  was  so  vital  to  save  the  airfield. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  didn't  want  to  waste  any  money. 

General  TiEBOUT.  I  might  say,  sir,  that  effort  is  still  ongoing.  We 
will  be  doing  more  major  work,  MilCon  type  of  work,  to  figure  out 
how  to  relocate  the  existing  bridge. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  (General  Nowak. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Nowak 

Greneral  Nowak.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chgdrman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to  discuss  the  readiness 
of  our  Air  Force. 

Every  day  the  dedicated  people  of  our  Air  Force  are  taking  great 
pride  in  working  not  only  to  maintain  readiness,  but  also  to  find 
ways  to  improve  it.  Our  number  one  goal  is  to  make  sure  that  as 
we  resize  our  force  structure  and  our  defense  budget,  we  do  not  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  a  hollow  force. 

As  a  bottom  line,  we  are  not  today  a  hollow  force.  That  is  not 
to  say  we  have  no  problems.  However,  with  your  help,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  balance  the  available  dollars  within  manageable  risk  to 
provide  a  ready  Air  Force. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  we  are  particularly  grateful  for 
the  relief  won  for  us  by  this  committee  to  part  of  the  65  percent 
sales  to  obligation  ratios  imposed  on  buying  replacement  materials. 
This  will  have  a  great  impact  in  the  future. 

With  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  of  your  questions. 

[The  statement  of  General  Nowak  follows:] 
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LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JOHN  M.  NOWAK 


Lieutenant  General  John  M.  Nowak  is  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logistics, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C.  As  deputy  chief  of  staff, 
he  directs  the  war  planning,  policy  developnnent,  and  Justification  and 
allocation  of  resources  for  worldwide  logistics  support  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  He  serves  as  adviser  to  the  secretary  of  defense,  secretary  of 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE.  I'm  pleased  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  today  to  discuss  the  logistics  health  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  As  a  logistician,  I  believe  there  is  no  more  timely  or  important  defense  issue  being 
discussed  today  than  force  readiness  and  sustainability.  The  President,  the  SECDEF,  the 
Chairman  and  the  Congress  have  expressed  their  concern  and  commitment  not  to  return  to 
the  days  of  the  "hollow  force".  Inside  the  AF,  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  have  gone  even 
further,  making  this  the  "Year  of  Readiness"  to  place  special  emphasis  on  our  focus  on  the 
fundamentals  of  maintaining  a  capable  force.  There  is  clearly  a  consensus  among  all  of  our 
civilian  and  military  leadership  that  preserving  readiness  and  sustainability  as  we  restructure 
our  forces  is  critical  to  meeting  our  national  security  commitments. 

There  also  is  shared  among  our  leadership  a  concern  that  since  readiness  suffered 
during  past  de-mobilizations  we  may  miss  some  early  warning  sign  and  find  ourselves  less 
than  fully  ready  again.  Rarely  does  a  day  go  by  without  someone  asking  me  whether  we  are 
now  or  are  headed  toward  becoming  a  "hollow  force".  Fortimately,  I  can  tell  you  with  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  that  we  are  not  a  "hollow  force"  today  -  that  doesn't  say  there  are  no 
problems  and  indeed  we  are  not  as  robust  as  we  were  last  year  or  the  year  before  . 

By  training,  logisticians  prepare  for  the  worst  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  failure. 
Especially  in  a  period  of  downsizing  budgets  and  forces,  the  real  task  for  logisticians  is  to 
know  how  to  read  the  signs  and  when  to  advise  the  boss  that  its  time  to  adjust  course  to 
preclude  becoming  "hollow".  Building  and  maintaining  readiness  and  sustainability 
involves  managing  a  complex  set  of  inter-related  variables  over  a  long  time.  We  can't  just 
turn  a  readiness  spigot  on  or  off.  In  the  early  1980's,  the  AF,  with  the  strong  support  of 
Congress  and  especially  this  Committee,  made  a  substantial  investment  in  improving 
readiness  and  sustainability  to  recover  from  the  "hollow  force"  period.  That  investment  paid 
off  handsomely  as  our  strong  performance  in  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  showed.  Even 
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then  it  didn't  come  about  overnight  It  took  several  years  of  sustained  effort  to  build  to  the 
high  readiness  and  sustainability  levels  of  the  recent  past  So,  if  we  aren't  investing 
sufficient  resources  now,  we  shouldn't  expect  readiness  and  sustainability  to  drop 
precipitously,  rather,  we  should  expect  to  see  a  gradual  erosion  of  our  equipment  readiness 
as  our  assets  are  consumed  by  the  remaining  smaller  force  structure. 

As  a  consequence,  we  are  carefully  examining  our  long  and  short  term  indicator  data 
looking  for  signs  of  this  erosion.  We  must  sort  out  where  to  look  and  how  to  read  the  often 
very  subtle  and  sometimes  seemingly  contradictory  signs  soon  enough  to  soimd  the  signal  to 
adjust  priorities.  If  we  logisticians  do  our  job  properly,  I'm  confident  the  leadership  will 
readily  change  whatever  is  necessary  to  maintain  readiness  and  sustainability. 
READD^SS  TODAY 

People  are  our  number  one  resource.  Everyday  they  perform  superbly  proving  we 
have  the  best  trained  group  of  support  personnel  in  our  history.  From  the  flightlines,  to  the 
warehouses,  to  the  depots,  to  the  contractor  team  that  supports  us,  we  have  the  most  talented 
workforce  in  the  world.  We  continue  to  recruit  train  and  retain  good  people.  As  in  our 
recent  past  our  readiness  foundation  remains  solid  because  of  our  outstanding  military  and 
civilian  personnel. 

In  addition  to  our  people,  when  we  look  at  readiness  and  sustainability  measures 
today,  we  see  good  signs  in  virtually  all  of  our  most  closely  watched  broad  indicators. 
However,  these  broad  indicators  have  historically  been  slow  to  respond  to  changing 
conditions.  For  example,  in  FY  90  90%  of  units  reported  sufficient  supplies  and  equipment 
on  hand  to  accomplish  their  assigned  mission,  without  significant  limitations.  In  FY  93,  the 
comparable  figure  was  89%  of  units  reporting.  This  means  the  number  of  combat  capable 
units  hasn't  changed  significantly  over  the  last  3  years  despite  significant  changes  in 
resources. 

Likewise,  overall  aircraft  mission  capable  rates  have  actually  continued  to  increase 
over  the  same  three  years.  Our  measure  of  supply  availability  at  the  point  of  issue,  the 
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direct  support  for  mission  capable  rates  -  what  we  call  Total  Not  Mission  Capable  for 
Supply  has  correspondingly  improved  over  the  same  time  frame. 

However,  this  doesn't  mean  there  are  no  readiness  problems  today.  We  currently  are 
most  concerned  about  problems  in  five  areas. 

The  worst  near  term  impact  should  be  felt  on  the  FlOO  engine  family  that  powers  the 
F-15  and  F-16.  Parts  shortages  are  already  restricting  our  ability  to  move  engines  through 
the  depot  repair  line.  The  result  will  be  manifested  in  engine  shortfalls  in  the  field.  At  first 
this  will  drawdown  engine  stock  levels  robbing  units  of  their  ability  to  sustain  war 
operations  and  then  ultimately  generating  holes  in  aircraft.  Although  overall  spare  engine 
levels  remain  relatively  healthy  at  present,  we've  already  seen  some  holes  appear  at  some 
wings  as  the  balance  of  disuibution  changes.  The  projection  is  for  the  number  to  grow  over 
the  next  24  months.  Working  with  OSD,  we've  already  provided  some  additional  FY  93 
and  FY  94  procurement  authority  but  given  the  leadtimes  it  will  be  at  least  24  months  before 
we  can  expect  to  begin  to  improve  FlOO  engine  support 

The  C-141  "weep  hole"  problem  was  widely  reported.  This  is  an  ongoing  aircraft 
support  requirement  We  still  have  aircraft  restricted  and  won't  complete  the  final  aircraft 
inspection/repair  until  Dec  94.  Until  we  get  them  all  fixed,  our  capability  to  mobilize  and 
deploy  will  be  degraded. 

Also  widely  reported  was  our  discussion  of  the  decline  in  the  mission  capable  rate  of 
the  F- 11 7  aircraft  The  F-1 17  problems  resulted  from  a  Contractor  Logistics  Support 
funding  shortfall  late  in  FY  93  coupled  with  the  loss  of  skilled  maintenance  people  who 
maintain  the  aircraft  coatings  when  the  unit  moved  from  Tonopah  to  Holloman  and  many 
opted  to  take  our  early  out  offers.  The  funding  problem  is  fixed  and  retraining  the 
maintenance  technicians  is  underway.  We  already  see  improvement  in  F-1 17  mission 
capability  rates  and  expect  return  to  normal  levels  by  the  end  of  FY95. 

We  are  also  experiencing  problems  supporting  some  of  our  Special  Operations  Force 
units.  The  problems  here  relate  to  the  speed  with  which  we  pushed  modernization  of  the 
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SOF  units  -  with  concurrency  between  development,  production,  and  fielding.  The 
bottomline  is  that  our  support  structure  cannot  mature  as  fast  as  we  are  delivering  new  or 
modified  equipment  The  problems  are  known  and  being  worked  aggressively.  Funding  is 
generally  available  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  ride  through  a  period  of  a  year  or  two  until 
lead  time  to  deliver  new  spares  for  the  updated  systems  catches  up.  In  the  meantime,  units 
are  taking  special  measures  to  track  and  move  limited  spares. 

Finally,  the  B-1  remains  a  source  of  some  concern.  Many  of  the  B-1  support 
problems  relate  to  continuing  dependency  on  costly  "interim"  contractor  support  while  we 
build  up  organic  depot  capability.  Underfunding  of  Interim  Contractor  Support  in  FY  93, 
essentially  stopped  the  flow  of  repair  assets  even  to  the  contractor  over  the  last  several 
months  of  FY  93  and  drove  a  backlog  of  nearly  3700  items.  We  increased  the  funding  in 
FY  94  but  we  won't  be  fully  recovered  until  Sep  95.  The  equipment  needed  for  normal  long 
term  depot  support  is  bought  but  again  lead  time  for  delivery  will  not  allow  us  to  come  on 
line  before  1997. 
FUTURE  READINESS 

The  key  then  to  assessing  readiness  for  the  longer  term  is  to  look  beyond  the  broad 
readiness  indicators  that  lag  behind  changes  in  resource  availability  and  develop  some  clear 
insights  into  indicators  that  respond  quickly  to  changes  in  resources  and  give  some  leading 
glimpses  into  the  slow  erosion  of  overall  readiness  and  sustainability. 

We  are  tracking  some  leading  indicators  we  believe  are  generally  sensitive  to  under- 
resourcing  the  logistics  system.  In  absolute  terms,  none  of  these  indicators  are  a  source  of 
major  problem  today,  but  the  trends  are  a  source  of  concern  as  we  look  to  the  future.  For 
example,  if  you  dig  down  under  the  excellent  unit  readiness  ratings  and  isolate  the  sub- 
category of  Readiness  Spares  Packages  which  support  our  flying  units  during  the  initial 
wartime  employment  period  there  is  some  reason  for  concern  as  more  units  report  a  decline 
in  readiness  spares  on  hand  to  fly  their  initial  war  surge. 

What  this  data  teQs  us  is  that  the  units  are  subsidizing  peacetime  operating  spares 
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with  Readiness  Spares.   In  effect,  maintaining  training  needs  and  high  peacetime  readiness 
at  the  expense  of  initial  sustainability.  But  readiness  also  means  the  crews  must  be  trained 
so  using  the  Readiness  Spares  Package  assets  to  support  peacetime  training  operations  is  the 
quickest  and  best  way  to  offset  normal  peacetime  support  shortfalls. 

Another  indicator  of  concern  to  us  at  this  point  is  the  cannibalization  rate.  Our 
experience  has  shown  that  as  Readiness  Spares  Package  assets  become  scarce  at  unit  level, 
the  next  alternative  to  overcome  supply  shortfall  is  cannibalization.  While  the 
cannibalization  rate  is  still  relatively  low  from  a  historical  "hollow  force"  perspective  it  has 
been  drifting  upward  since  FY  91.  I  want  to  reiterate  this  is  not,  a  show-stopper  but  it  is 
generally  indicative  of  an  adverse  trend. 

We  believe  that  these  adverse  trends  are  primarily  a  function  of  under  financing 
spares  over  the  last  three  years.  Spare  parts  financing  levels  were  driven  by  three  factors  -  - 
concern  over  inventory  growth  and  management  practices;  Defense  Management  Review 
efficiency  targets;  and  the  expected  effects  of  downsizing  on  the  requirement.  These  factors 
resulted  in  the  FY  92-94  statutory  provision  that  limited  the  Defense  Business  Operations 
Fund's  ability  to  replace  inventory  to  only  65%  of  what  the  DBOF  sold.  This  provision  has 
had  two  effects  -  one  intended  and  one  not 

The  intended  effect  was  to  get  our  attention  to  improve  inventory  management  and 
reduce  "unneeded"  or  "excess"  inventory  and  terminate  on  order  excess.  It  worked.  We 
have  reduced  our  inventory  from  a  high  of  $44.7B  in  FY  89  to  $31.8B  at  the  end  of  FY  93. 
Over  that  same  period  we  disposed  of  $20.2B  of  inactive  inventory  and  reduced  new 
materiel  purchases  by  50%  resulting  in  34%  reduction  in  actual  assets  on  hand. 
Unfortunately,  the  unintended  effect  of  this  restriction  has  been  to  preclude  us  and  DLA 
from  buying  sufficient  new  inventory  to  replace  items  condemned  during  repair  to  assure 
continuous  flow  of  repair  for  the  weapon  systems  we  intend  to  retain.  This  is  particularly 
damaging  for  our  newer  weapon  systems  and  especially  so  for  materiel  intensive 
applications  such  as  engine  overhaul.  Today's  spare  parts  support  for  a  weapon  system  is 
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largely  a  function  of  our  ability  to  repair  either  at  base  or  depot.  About  80-90%  of  our  daily 
demand  for  parts  at  the  aircraft  level  are  met  through  repair.  As  long  as  we  keep  repair 
healthy,  we  continue  to  enjoy  relatively  robust  readiness.  In  each  of  the  last  four  budgets, 
we  have  funded  repair  at  a  healthy  level.  The  problem  is  that  we  and  DLA  did  not  buy  all 
the  new  parts  required  to  support  the  repair  process  and  to  replace  the  parts  that  after  several 
repair  cycles  are  condemned  ~  no  longer  economically  repairable.  Since  typical  aircraft 
parts  leadtimes  average  2-3  years  what  we  buy  in  any  given  year  generally  supports  repair 
operations  2-3  years  in  the  future.  Given  that  we  only  bought  or  plarmed  to  buy  61  %  of  our 
replacement  parts  requirement  over  FY  92-94,  we  expect  to  experience  some  significant 
shortfalls  over  the  FY  94-97  time  frame.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  this  committee  for  its 
support  in  changing  statutory  provisions  to  mitigate  the  impact  for  FY  94  and  the  future,  but 
we  will  be  living  with  the  effects  of  the  interruption  of  normal  rates  of  parts  replacement 
until  lead  time  for  the  parts  we  are  again  buying  has  elapsed. 

We  have  developed  some  iimovative  methods  of  targeting  what  we  buy  to  minimize 
the  impact  on  aircraft  availability,  but  we  cannot  totally  mitigate  the  impact  especially  in  the 
near  term.  Our  assessment  models  show  that  the  effect  of  FY  91-93  underfimding  will 
result  in  a  5-6%  reduction  in  average  mission  capable  rate  by  the  end  of  FY  97.  Beyond 
that  point  we  expect  to  begin  recovery  as  more  favorable  FY  94/95  planned  funding  levels 
begin  to  deliver  assets. 

I  expect  the  FlOO  parts  problems  to  present  a  major  challenge  for  the  F-15  and  F-16. 
All  of  the  weapon  systems  should  suffer  some  slow  erosion  to  varying  degrees  as  the  effects 
of  the  parts  shortages  impact  other  base  and  depot  repair  processes.  In  addition,  the 
Readiness  Spares  Package  fill  levels  will  remain  lower  than  desired  and  CANN  rates  will 
probably  continue  to  drift  up  over  the  next  two  years.  Overall  the  net  effect  will  be  a  less 
robust  force  for  the  next  24-36  months  that  will  increase  the  risk  should  we  need  to  deploy 
the  force  within  that  time  frame.  However,  even  with  these  problems,  our  best  modeling 
estimates  do  not  foresee  a  situation  where  we  would  not  be  able  to  generate  the  aircraft  and 
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materiel  support  necessary  to  meet  current  contingency  planning  scenarios. 
OTHER  CHALLENGES 

While  spares  represent  our  most  significant  challenge  to  maintaining  readiness  and 
sustainability,  I'd  also  like  to  mention  a  few  other  key  logistics  programs  such  as  depot 
maintenance,  depot  level  reparable  customer  financing,  and  transportation.  Each  of  these 
areas  is  funded  at  less  than  the  desired  level.  This  represents  a  conscious  acceptance  of 
some  increased  risk  in  order  to  balance  the  overall  AF  program.  I'm  confident  that  with 
your  continued  sU'ong  support  we  can  manage  through  these  shortfalls  with  minimal  impact 
on  overall  readiness  and  sustainability. 

Our  depot  maintenance  program  is  funded  at  only  77/80%  of  requirement  in  FY 
94/95  resulting  in  backlogs  each  year  of  $338M.  These  represent  61/61  aircraft  and 
421/201  engines  overhauls  unfunded  each  year.  In  my  view,  this  represents  an  acceptable 
program.  We  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with  our  annual  requirements  at  this  level  but  we 
cannot  eliminate  the  backlog  --  in  effect  we'll  keep  pushing  the  backlog  downstteam.  As  a 
practical  matter,  what  this  means  is  that  each  year  we'll  live  with  a  number  of  aircraft 
overdue  major  inspection  limiting  their  wartime  utility  and  well  allow  engine  stock  levels  to 
remain  degraded  impacting  our  ability  to  support  war  surge  flying.  This  is  not  ideal  from 
the  logisticians  point  of  view,  but  it  is  a  necessary  risk  we  must  take  to  live  within  the 
dollars  available  to  operate  the  forces  we  need  to  meet  our  commitments.  We're  watching 
this  very  closely,  and  once  again  we  have  leadership  commitment  to  fix  the  problem  if 
impacts  are  worse  than  we  projected. 

The  FY  95  flying  hour  financing  for  depot  level  reparables  is  fully  funded  by  the  Air 
Force,  although  at  90%  of  the  operating  commands  requested  level.  This  was  done 
consciously  because  we  believe  that  the  conversion  to  stock  funding  of  reparables  begun  in 
FY  93  will  continue  to  fmd  incentives  and  efficiencies  to  reduce  the  demand  for  parts  at  the 
unit  level.  Based  on  our  past  record  of  innovation  by  our  folks  on  the  flight  line  and  in  the 
repair  shops  and  the  successes  we've  seen  to  date,  the  collective  AF  leadership  believes  this 
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is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

We  have  increased  the  level  of  funding  for  our  Second  Destination  Transportation 
account  in  FY  95.  We  are  living  with  severe  restrictions  on  materiel  movements  and  have 
over  the  last  couple  of  years.  Up  to  now,  we  were  able  to  move  all  the  cargo,  but  in  less 
than  optimum  modes.  This  has  resulted  in  longer  pipelines  that  are  driving  up  the  need  for 
larger  inventories.  In  FY  94,  we  face  the  real  prospect  of  having  to  defer  movements  — 
primarily  from  Europe.  A  faster  than  anticipated  overseas  closure  schedule  has  increased 
requirements  beyond  our  ability  to  fund.  We  have  corrected  this  problem  in  the  FY  95 
budget;  however,  even  with  the  increase  we've  only  funded  81%  of  our  FY  95 
requirements.    This  funding  increase  does  not  include  any  repositioning  of  War  Reserve 
Materiel  from  Europe.  We  need  your  help  to  ensure  that  we  get  the  requested  funding  to 
keep  materiel  flowing  back  into  the  logistics  system. 

Another  challenge  is  Air  Force  Bare  Base  equipment  reconstitution.  It  continues  to 
be  both  a  concern  and  a  great  success  because  of  the  many  contingencies  that  have  used  and 
currently  are  using  bare  base  equipment  As  you  recall,  the  Bare  Base  program  built  our  air 
base  infrastructure  from  the  sand  up  in  Southwest  Asia  during  Desert  Storm  and  proved  a 
huge  success.  It  supported  over  1200  coalition  aircraft,  26  remote  locations  and  over  55,000 
troops.  Competing  demands  since  Desert  Storm  to  support  operations  such  as  Southern 
Watch,  Hurricane  Andrew,  Provide  Comfort,  Provide  Promise  and  Restore  Hope  have  been 
non-stop.. .thus,  our  effort  to  reconstitute  equipment  has  also  been  non-stop.  We  continue  to 
make  slow  but  steady  progress  in  reconstituting  assets  to  their  pre-Desert  Storm  levels; 
however,  the  impact  the  continuous  deployments  have  had  on  our  overall  capability  is  a 
concern  to  the  Air  Force  and  USCINCCENT.  Today  for  example,  24%  of  our  Bare  Base 
Housekeeping  Sets  are  mission  capable,  20%  remain  in-use,  and  56%  require  reconstitution. 
Although  our  reconstitution  efforts  are  funded  and  supported  well  at  this  time,  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  be  tasked  for  world-wide  contingencies  ...support  of  reconstitution  funding  will 
be  essential  to  ensure  a  "ready  to  go"  Bare  Base  program  continues  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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The  common  denominator  in  each  of  these  logistics  areas  is  that  we  believe  that  we 
have  the  minimum  funding  needed  to  keep  up  with  operations  and  maintain  readiness  for  a 
reduced  force  structure  but  with  some  increased  yet  still  manageable  risk.  Non- 
programmatic  reductions  to  AF  O&M  would  seriously  impact  our  ability  to  maintain 
readiness.  We  simply  don't  have  the  flexibility  within  AF  O&M  to  manage  around  major 
reductions.  We  are  watching  for  unexpected  impacts  closely  and  we  have  leadership 
commitment  in  place  to  respond  should  we  see  major  problems  develop.  We  need  your 
continuing  support  to  provide  the  O&M  funding  requested  by  the  AF  in  order  to  maintain 
readiness  and  sustainability. 

SHAPING  THE  FUTURE 

Despite  the  problems  and  concerns  I've  addressed  I  remain  upbeat  in  my  assessment 
of  the  future  of  Air  Force  logistics  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  I've  already  mentioned  our 
most  important  resource  -  our  people  remain  a  source  of  innovative  ideas  and  great 
strength.  Second,  we  are  not  standing  still  -  we  are  in  the  midst  of  fundamentally  reshaping 
-  re-engineering  to  use  the  current  term  -  the  total  AF  logistics  support  process.  Over  the 
last  few  years  we've  looked  hard  at  the  best  business  practices  of  the  most  successful 
defense  and  non-defense  industries.  We're  now  in  the  process  of  beginning  to  apply  the 
lessons  learned  to  the  management  of  AF  logistics. 

FY  94  is  the  first  year  of  a  five  year  phase  in  for  implementation  of  two  level 
maintenance  for  selected  avionics  and  engines.  What  this  initiative  does  is  eliminate  an 
entire  echelon  of  maintenance  -  the  base  level  shop  -  and  rely  on  rapid  movement  of  parts 
directly  from  the  flightline  to  the  repair  depot  The  key  is  shrinking  the  "pipeline"  times 
sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  eliminate  all  of  the  people  and  equipment  required  at  base  level  to 
perform  off  equipment  maintenance.  Over  the  last  two  years  we  have  successfully  tested 
selected  F-16  avionics  at  10  CONUS  and  overseas  bases  achieving  major  reductions  in 
pipeline  days.  Over  the  next  five  years  as  we  now  apply  two  levels  of  maintenance,  we  are 
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stepping  up  to  budget  reductions  of  $2S9M  without  impacting  readiness  and  dramatically 
reducing  the  number  of  people  and  amount  of  equipment  we  need  to  deploy  a  typical 
squadron. 

As  we  worked  with  the  two  level  prototyping,  we  became  fully  attuned  to  the 
revolution  that  is  ongoing  in  the  commercial  transportation  business.  Express  package 
service  that  was  once  thought  to  be  a  luxury  is  becoming  routine  for  commercial  companies 
concerned  with  reducing  inventory  and  improving  customer  responsiveness.  RAND 
Corporation  and  internal  AF  studies  show  that  relatively  small  increases  in  transportation 
,  cost  substantially  reduce  inventory  requirements  and  improve  responsiveness.  We're 
moving  forward  now  with  testing  the  use  of  advanced  repair  and  return  packaging  concepts 
coupled  with  express  service.  We  see  great  promise  for  this  in  the  future. 

SUMMARY 

The  Air  Force  is  not  a  "hollow  force"  today.  Despite  some  problems  we  possess  the 
people  and  materiel  needed  to  perform  our  mission.  There  are  some  concerns  and  real  risks 
in  balancing  readiness  while  budgets  and  force  structure  decrease  in  the  near  term.  The 
most  important  of  these  elements  of  risk  appears  to  be  in  the  shortages  of  repair  parts  and 
condemnation  replacements  that  should  have  been  bought  over  the  last  several  years  but 
weren't  The  parts  issue  is  being  addressed  but  we  are  leadtime  away  from  relief. 
Recruiting,  training,  and  retaining  quality  personnel  and  adequate  O&M  funding  are  equally 
critical.  The  bottomline  is  that  overall  the  challenges  are  manageable  given  adequate 
warning  and  strong  leadership  commitment  Once  we  get  beyond  the  next  24-36  months  the 
future  looks  much  better  given  continued  support  for  required  resources  and  the  expected 
success  in  business  process  improvements. 
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LOGISTICS 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  appreciate  the  testimony  and  I  appreciate  the 
compliments  because  we  had  an  arduous  year  talking  to  the  De- 
fense Department  and  White  House,  trying  to  make  sure  they  un- 
derstood the  problem.  It  went  right  up  to  the  final  conference 
where  we  needed  between  $500  million  and  $600  million,  and  the 
President  himself  called  the  Chairmen  of  the  two  Budget  Commit- 
tees, talked  to  them,  and  we  were  able  to  get  additional  relief. 

So  all  year  long,  we  tried  to  fashion  the  money  so  that  it  would 
be  available  to  you  folks  to  be  able  to  do  your  job.  I  remember 
when  I  first  went  into  the  Marine  Corps,  I  always  thought  of  logis- 
tics as  one  of  those  things  that  just  happens.  I  never  figured  out 
that  you  have  to  have  somebody  carry  those  things  across  the 
water  to  you.  So  you  do  an  important  job. 

We  met  with  General  Pagonis  and  he  talked  about  the  job  that 
had  happened  and  what  we  had  been  able  to  do  in  Desert  Storm, 
an  absolutely  phenomenal  job.  We  know  how  important  your  job  is 
and  we  are  just  trying  to  help  so  we  will  continue  to  work  with  you. 

Mr.  McDade. 

LOGISTICS  STRATEGIC  PLAN 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Grentlemen,  let  me  welcome  you  all  here,  old  pros  at  this  busi- 
ness, and  thank  you  for  your  efforts.  We  are  grateful  for  your  serv- 
ice to  your  country  and  we  want  to  work  with  you  to  get  through 
a  difficult  time. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  DOD  logistics  strategic  plan.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Logistics  has  a  five- 
year  plan  "to  create  a  more  efficient  and  responsive  logistics  sys- 
tem." 

It  calls  for  adopting  a  system  of  defining  core  capabilities  and 
that  OSD  components  will  develop  plans  to  eliminate  excess  depot 
maintenance  capacity  not  required  to  maintain  core  capabilities." 

Is  that  an  item  that  is  going  to  be  considered  in  the  next  BRAC 
round,  can  you  tell  us — excess  capacity? 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  You  may  remember  that  in  the  last  round,  we 
did  not  look  at  inter-service  excess  capacity  at  the  DOD  level,  but 
from  within  the  Services.  We  started  the  last  BRAC  round  with  six 
NADEPs,  ended  up  with  three,  and  took  out  as  much  of  our  own 
excess  capacity  as  we  could. 

We  all  did  the  same  thing.  At  this  time,  I  think  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  have  a  more  joint  look,  not  just  at  our  own  capacity, 
but  capacity  across  the  board.  I  think  the  Under  Secretary  is  trying 
to  make  sure  that  we  protect  the  core  capabilities  that  we  have  to 
have 

Mr.  McDade.  Give  us  a  brief  description  of  how  you  are  going 
to  try  to  arrive  at  that  decision. 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  The  committee  looking  at  it  is  tr3dng  to  deter- 
mine that  now. 

Mr.  McDade.  Are  you  going  to  make  recommendations,  or  have 
you  made  recommendations? 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  We  all  have  membership  on  the  committee  and 
we  will  be  able  to  make  recommendations. 
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Mr.  McDade.  But  you  haven't  done  that  yet? 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McDade.  Are  you  planning  in  this  non-core  logistics  pro- 
gram, are  you  planning  to  compete  some  of  this  outside  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  non-core? 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDade.  Are  depots  going  to  be  permitted  to  bid  for  non- 
core  work? 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  The  Navy  policy  has  been  that  we  would  estab- 
lish core  and  determine  what  that  was,  look  across  the  commodity 
groups  to  make  sure  nothing  has  been  dropped,  and  then  push  as 
much  as  we  could  to  the  private  sector,  staying  within  the  60/40. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  are  not  proposing  new  legislation  to  change 
that  mix? 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  We  are  not  proposing  new  legislation,  but  there 
may  be  legislation  proposed.  I  think  we  testified  that  we  felt  the 
Navy  had  not  been  part  of  that  proposal  until  the  last  couple  of 
years.  When  we  determine  what  core  is,  it  may  not  be  useful  to  de- 
fine it  as  a  percentage  directly,  but  in  other  ways.  We  may  find 
that  60  percent  is  too  high.  I  tnink  we  are  going  to  see  that  as  we 
bring  these  figures 

CORE  LOGISTICS 

Mr.  McDade.  If  you  are  looking  at  inter-servicing,  and  we  have 
been  urging  the  Pentagon  to  do  that  as  you  know,  within  the  60/ 
40  of  core,  will  you  permit  depots  to  compete  as  well  as  private  en- 
terprise on  the  core  business? 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  We  in  the  Navy  have  not  done  that  as  part  of 
our  maintenance  policy.  The  reason  we  took  it  out  is  when  we  took 
out  50  percent  of  our  capacity,  we  took  a  lot  of  capability  to  do  pub- 
lic-public competition,  not  public-private.  There  will  always  be 
some  public-private  competition  because  we  always  have  to  be  a 
smart  customer,  and  we  always  have  to  know  what  is  going  on  on 
the  outside. 

So  our  plan  was  not  to  do  public-public  competition,  but  to  do 
what  we  felt  was  core  work  inside  our  organizations  and  push  the 
rest  of  the  private  sector  and  to  do  some  public-private  competition. 

Mr.  McDade.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  comment? 

General  NowAK.  From  the  Air  Force  point  of  view,  we  would 
compute  the  core  the  same  way  as  the  other  services.  We  now  have 
a  core  policy  out  of  OSD  that  we  are  all  following.  We  would  see 
Air  Force  depots  as  competing  for  some  of  the  work  above  core, 
some  small  amount  of  capacity  above  that,  basically  to  try  to  mini- 
mize the  costs. 

As  you  know,  a  couple  of  years  back  in  the  DMRD  process,  we 
signed  up  to  achieve  substantial  savings  from  competition  of  main- 
tenance work,  both  public-to-private  and  public-to-public.  We  think 
we  have  had  very  good  results  from  those  competitions. 

Mr.  McDade.  The  Navy  talked  about  the  decline  they  have  made 
in  their  depot  structure.  The  Air  Force  hasn't  closed  any  depots, 
have  you? 

General  NowAK.  In  the  last  BRAG,  we  identified  a  smaller  depot, 
AGMC  at  Newark,  Ohio  and  it  is  going  to  close. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  many  people  work  there? 
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General  NOWAK.  A  little  under  2,000. 

Mr.  McDade.  When  you  are  down  to  a  third  of  your  force,  the 
Navy  and  Army  have  made  cuts.  We  are  looking  to  see  you  belly 
up. 

Greneral  NowAK.  Sacramento  was  also  a  potential  candidate  for 
closure  but  the  DOD  decided  that  there  was  already  such  an  im- 
pact in  California,  we  backed  away  from  that  one. 

Mr.  McDade.  General  Wilson? 

General  Wilson.  As  you  have  indicated,  a  year-  ago  the  Army 
had  six  major  depots  and  we  lost  two  early  in  the  BRAG  rounds, 
based  upon  decreased  work  load  Eind  some  other  factors.  Currently 
we  are  working  the  core  definition. 

As  Admiral  Loftus  indicated,  there  are  a  number  of  task  forces 
trying  to  define  the  core's  definition  in  terms  of  core  capability  for 
the  depots  that  we  hope  to  retain.  By  the  first  week  in  April,  I  be- 
lieve, or  thereabouts,  the  task  force  will  complete  its  work  and  re- 
port to  the  OSD  staff. 

At  that  point,  that  will  probably  finalize  the  definition  in  which 
we  are  going  to  do  our  work  as  we  lead  toward  BRAG  1995. 

(General  TiEBOUT.  We  follow  the  same  philosophy  as  the  Navy, 
but  we  are  somewhat  unique  in  that  54  percent  of  our  work  is  am- 
phibious in  nature  and  there  are  not  many  commercial  businesses 
that  have  the  desire  to  repair  it. 

We  have  found  that  our  core  is  going  to  be  high.  We  are  estimat- 
ing based  on  the  new  policy,  that  it  will  be  about  71  percent. 

DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  McDade.  Given  your  OPTEMPO,  your  depot  maintenance 
number  is  up  700  percent  in  the  backlog,  isn't  it? 

General  TiEBOUT.  We  are  up  to  about  $360  million. 

Mr.  McDade.  The  figure  that  we  have  is  about  700  percent  over 
where  it  was  two  years  ago,  all  the  operational  demands  on  you, 
the  ability  to  keep  it  where  you  were.  It  is  seven  times  what  it  used 
to  be,  I  believe. 

General  TiEBOUT.  It  is  high. 

Mr.  McDade.  Let  me  say  that  we  appreciate  the  effort  that  you 
have  undertaken.  We  have  a  sensitivity  on  this  side  of  the  table  for 
the  difficulty  in  defining  that  core  mission  and  what  it  is  and  how 
you  try  to  keep  readiness  and  be  able  to  do  your  jobs  without  being 
dependent  on  somebody^s  definition  above  you  that  may  look  good 
on  paper,  but  not  work  in  reality. 

We  will  be  talking  with  you  as  you  go  through  the  process. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  each  of  the  services,  if  you  could  tell  me  what  your  request 
for  depot  maintenance  is  and  what  your  requirements  are  for  depot 
maintenance,  what  the  difference  is. 

General  Wilson.  For  the  Arm3r's  1995  budget,  we  have  put  in 
$1,037  billion  for  the  program.  If  that  remains  intact,  we  will  still 
have  a  backlog,  I  believe,  pretty  close  to  $637  million  going  into 
1996. 
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Admiral  LOFTUS.  We  have  a  $3.9  billion  program  which  essen- 
tially is  the  DON  budget.  Part  is  General  Tiebout's  on  combat  vehi- 
cles. Our  aviation  portion  of  that  is  $686  million;  ship  maintenance 
is  $2,337  million;  missiles,  $118  million,  and  we  have  another  cat- 
egory which  has  a  lot  of  compjonent  maintenance  work  in  it,  for 
$697  million. 

The  numbers  reflect  100  percent  funding  for  our  aviation  activi- 
ties with  a  manageable  backlog  of  100  airframes  and  250  engines. 
It  funds  the  ship  maintenance  program  at  about  93  percent,  and 
with  no  overhaul  backlogs. 

There  are  some  small  availabilities  that  will  be  part  of  the  un- 
funded category,  but  we  will  work  those  during  the  year. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  If  you  get  your  3.9,  what  is  your  backlog? 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  Zero  on  overhauls,  a  hundred  airframes,  and 
250  engines.  The  value  is  about  $135  million  in  the  airframes  and 
about  $50  million  in  the  engines. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  So  $185  million? 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  Yes,  sir. 

General  TiEBOUT.  Our  budget  is  $114  million  with  a  requirement 
of  $475  million  in  terms  of  a  backlog.  What  we  really  need  this 
year  is  $57  million  which  will  start  moving  us  in  a  direction,  such 
that  we  will  start  eating  away  at  that  backlog. 

Mr.  ViscLOSKY.  Fifty-seven 

General  TiEBOUT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  The  $57  milHon  would  be  in  addition  to  the  $114 
million? 

Greneral  TiEBOUT.  Yes,  sir.  With  that  level  of  funding,  we  antici- 
pate that  by  1999,  we  would  be  getting  down  to  about  $100  million 
backlog. 

General  NOWAK.  Our  requested  funding  is  just  under  $1.4  billion. 
That  represents  80  percent  of  the  requirement  and  would  leave 
about  $338  million  in  the  backlog. 

Mr,  VisCLOSKY.  If  additional  funds  were  provided,  we  have  testi- 
mony that  you  could  use  $57  million  for  the  Marines.  Could  the 
other  services  use  additional  dollars  if  they  were  provided? 

General  Wilson.  The  Army  could.  That  would  allow  us  to  bring 
some  systems  in  that  would  assist  us  as  we  modernize  the  Reserve 
components.  Currently  we  have  286  Rotary  Wing  Airframes  and 
865  combat  vehicles,  that  we  need  to  get  into  the  Depot  Mainte- 
nance program. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Any  sense  as  to  what  the  dollar  amount  might 
be? 

Greneral  Wilson.  No,  sir.  I  would  have  to  break  it  down  specifi- 
cally for  those  systems  for  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Army  Depot  Maintenance  end  item  program  is  currently  funded  at  62  percent 
in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995.  Major  systems  reflected  in  the  FY  95  backlog  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

System  ^"f,'  *5'  (dollars  in 

AH-64  Apache 

Patriot  system  

Observation  helicopter  (0H58) 

CH-47D  Chinook  


'260 

$54 

NA 

19.4 

'6 

3.7 

'4 

119 
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cnM  .(«m  Total  system 

System  ^"?;'^,^  (dollars  in 

O"^"*'*"  millions) 


Avionics  2.529  9.6 

UH-1  (Medevac) 60  33.2 

AH-IF  Cobra  101  96.0 

Multiple  laurKh  rocket  system NA  3.7 

Bradley  figtiting  vehicle  system '■  281  46.9 

M88  recovery  vehicle •  264  44.7 

Armored  vehicle  launcher  bridge 146  12.6 

Tactical  vehicles 20  2.6 

Stinger  missile  system NA  5.6 

Weapon  system  software fW  29.8 

Tactical  and  strategic  communications  NA  13.1 

Small  arms NA  8.2 

Construction  equipment NA  10.9 

Misc.  communications  and  electronics NA  21.6 

Misc.  other NA  257.8 

Total  636.4 

NA  =  Not  Available/System  Rollups. 

>  Includes  Basic  End-Item  and  all  related  sut>-sy$teins  as  reflected  in  tlie  PT  94/95  Presidential  Budget  Submission. 

Admiral  Loftus.  We  could  use  the  funds.  We  could  work  off  the 
programs.  We  have  programmed  an  aviation  backlog  of  airframes 
and  engines.  We  have  a  backlog  of  small  availabilities  for  some 
ships  that  are  scheduled  but  are  not  funded,  but  that  is  not  un- 
usual. 

The  backlog  that  we  have  in  the  aviation  accounts  is  something 
we  have  planned  to  manage  and  we  specifically  put  that  in.  We 
have  fully  funded  the  ship  program  at  93  percent.  During  execution 
we  would  not  require  100  percent  anyway. 

But  we  funded  at  100  percent  the  aviation  programs.  We  feel 
comfortable  with  the  programmed  backlog.  To  put  additional  dol- 
lars in,  yes,  the  capability  is  there  to  do  that,  and  yes,  we  could 
work  it  off. 

General  NOWAK.  The  Air  Force  could  work  all  $338  million  of  the 
backlog.  It  consists  of  about  61  aircraft  that  are  deferred  from 
PDM's  and  200  engines  that  are  deferred  from  overhaul  and  some 
other  categories  as  well.  We  think  we  could  execute  the  whole  $338 
million. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Do  you  see  a  shifting  of  some  of  the  work  load 
to  the  private  sector,  kind  of  following  up  on  Mr.  McDade's  ques- 
tioning? 

General  Wilson.  If  we  have  to  remain  within  the  60/40  rule, 
then  you  would  see  some  more  shifting  toward  the  private  sector. 

DEPOT  REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  Are  your  maintenance  facilities  adequately  main- 
tained and  repaired?  Are  there  a  large  number  of  depot  facilities 
in  the  real  property  maintenance  backlog? 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  Let  me  start.  We  have  some  shipyards  that 
have  been  around  for  a  long  time  and  have  clearly  some  backlog 
of  maintenance  that  has  to  be  done  on  them.  As  far  as  their  capa- 
bility to  do  the  work,  the  modernization  and  capital  improvement 
programs  have  been  substantial  over  the  years.  Most  of  our  ship- 
yard work,  as  you  know,  is  nuclear  work  with  very  complex  ships. 
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so  clearly  what  we  are  doing  is  to  maintain  the  capability  of  han- 
dling that  tjrpe  of  work. 

In  the  aviation  depots,  we  also  feel  that  we  have  the  capability 
to  do  very  sophisticated  aircraft  very  well.  We  have  a  backlog 
across  the  Navy  of  maintenance  of  real  property,  and  the  depots 
are  not  excluded  from  that. 

Creneral  TiEBOUT.  As  far  as  the  real  property  maintenance,  we  do 
have  a  backlog  throughout  the  Marine  Corps,  but  our  two  depots 
at  Albany  and  Barstow  are  keeping  up  very  well.  We  have  what 
I  would  classify  as  a  normal  backlog  and  are  keeping  up  with  mod- 
ernization and  capitalization.  I  feel  we  are  well  postured  in  both 
depots. 

Greneral  Wilson.  Sir,  in  our  depots,  I  would  say  we  have  a  back- 
log over  the  past  few  years.  Of  course,  we  have  had  to  move  re- 
sources around  to  ensure  that  we  keep  the  modernized  equipment 
inside  of  the  facility  so  that  we  can  continue  to  repair,  and  that  has 
caused  us  to  develop  this  backlog  that  we  will  get  to. 

We  just  have  to  eat  a  chunk  of  it  at  a  time. 

General  Nowak.  The  Air  Force  also  in  its  total  backlog  of  that 
kind  of  work  has  some  of  it  in  the  depots.  I  think  there  is  a  little 
more  flexibility  in  the  depots  because  of  the  industrial  funding 
process,  but  there  clearly  is  still  a  backlog  of  work  in  the  depots. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Talking  about  having  the  modem  equipment  for 
some  aviation  work  you  do,  some  work  you  do  in  nuclear  propulsion 
systems,  for  example,  are  there  areas  of  equipment  and  technology 
you  would  like  to  have  that  you  now  have  a  shortfall  in  as  far  as 
funding  and  the  ability  to  purchase  it?  Any  special  problem  from 
any  of  the  services — kind  of  a  general  question — that  we  should  be 
aware  of? 

General  Nowak.  I  could  start. 

Largely  it  is  associated  with  new  weapon  systems  as  they  come 
into  organic  support.  In  general  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape  rel- 
ative to  having  the  things  we  need.  For  instance,  as  the  B-1  be- 
comes organic,  there  is  a  lot  of  peculiar  depot  maintenance  equip- 
ment support  required. 

We  funded  it  in  1994  and  it  doesn't  deliver  until  1997.  Yes,  we 
need  that  kind  of  capability. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  That  was  primarily  taken  care  of  in  the  1994 
budget? 

Cjeneral  Nowak.  In  the  case  of  the  B-1,  yes. 

(General  Tiebout.  I  don't  have  anything,  sir. 

Admiral  Loftus.  I  think  you  probably  are  aware  that  when  any 
new  mission  MilCon  takes  its  place  on  the  priority  list,  it  is  gen- 
erally at  the  top  of  the  list.  Introducing  new  weapon  systems  and 
the  ability  to  take  care  of  them  becomes  a  very  high  priority. 

There  will  always  be  a  list  of  things  that  the  NADEPs  and  the 
shipyards  would  like  to  do  in  terms  of  improving  themselves,  such 
as  pollution  prevention  and  environmental  projects.  I  think  there 
is  a  large  list  of  things  that  we  could  all  use  in  that  area. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Lewis? 

BARSTOW  MAINTENANCE  CENTER 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  going  to  ask  questions  that  are  pretty  specific  to  San 
Bernardino  County. 

The  National  Training  Center  for  the  Army  is  there.  Twenty- 
Nine  Palms  Marine  Base  is  there.  There  is  a  Marine  Corps  logistics 
facility  located  at  Barstow,  so  I  have  a  lot  of  interest  in  that  area 
and  the  way  your  activities  impact  the  region. 

General  Tiebout,  I  would  like  to  start  with  you  specifically.  You 
have  already  discussed  the  backlog.  The  term  depot  isn't  exactly  ac- 
curate in  describing  installations  at  Barstow  or  Albany  for  that 
matter. 

Have  you  talked  about  those  differences  before  I  came  in? 

General  TiEBOUT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Can  you  explain  their  unique  role  versus  that  of 
other  service  depots? 

General  Tiebout.  We  don't  use  the  word  depot.  We  call  them 
Multi-Commodity  Maintenance  Centers  because  they  don't  do  the 
classified  fifth  echelon  work  that  normal  depots  do.  Only  20  percent 
or  less  of  our  work  is — classified  fifth  echelon — 80  percent  is  the  in- 
spect and  repair  only  as  necessary. 

The  other  main  difference  is  that  the  labor  force  is  cross-trained 
where  they  can  work  on  all  the  classes  of  Marine  Corps  equipment 
and  adjust  their  priorities  depending  on  what  comes  in  to  the 
maintenance  center.  This  makes  them  unique  because  they  are 
being  able  to  adjust  to  the  tight  schedules  that  are  derived  from 
the  MPF  or  FMF  requirements. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Presently,  in  terms  of  maintenance  facilities,  you 
have  two  locations,  one  in  Albany  and  one  in  Barstow.  The  Barstow 
facility  provides  service  largely  for  a  combination  of  the  Twenty- 
Nine  Palms  Marine  Center  and  the  training  center  and  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, as  I  understand  it. 

In  the  event  of  two  major  regional  conflicts  of  the  nature  being 
discussed  by  the  administration,  it  has  always  been  my  impression 
that  the  Marine  Corps  is  expected  to  be  first  on  line  out  there,  pro- 
viding immediate  reaction  to  circumstances  are  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. But  when  you  are  maintaining  equipment  both  for  training 
and  for  readiness  is  it  important  that  you  have  a  facility  on  the 
East  Coast  as  well  as  the  West  Coast? 

General  Tiebout.  Absolutely.  Not  only  is  Barstow  maintaining 
equipment  from  Camp  Pendleton  and  Twenty-Nine  Palms,  it  also 
has  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  Brigade  in  Hawaii  and 
the  equipment  on  Okinawa. 

About  three  months  ago,  we  went  to  Newport  and  played  a  logis- 
tics war  game  and  one  of  the  things  we  tried  to  learn  was  how  sig- 
nificant Barstow  would  be  in  a  2-MRC  Scenario.  We  found  out 
without  a  doubt  that  for  two  simultaneous  scenarios  we  would  re- 
quire Barstow  to  carry  out  our  mission. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  subcommittee  has  reasons  to  have  particular  in- 
terest in  your  ability  to  perform  repair  work  in  the  event  one  of 
those  MRC's  involved  the  Korean  Peninsula.  In  such  a  scenario, 
where  would  the  bulk  of  your  repairs  take  place? 
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General  TiEBOUT.  Barstow  sir.  I  would  think  they  would  be  evac- 
uated to  Barstow  because  it  would  be  least  costly  in  terms  of  trans- 
portation. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER 

Mr.  Lewis.  Greneral  Wilson,  I  am  a  little  interested  in  the  history 
of  where  you  have  done  your  maintenance  work  and  what  your 
plans  are  for  the  future.  In  the  past,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  rather  sizable  volume  of  equipment  and  repair  that  is  required 
for  the  Nationgd  Training  Center  of  the  Army,  you  used  to  contract 
work  with  the  Barstow  facility. 

Can  you  describe  for  the  committee  what  has  happened  over  the 
years  to  change  that  arrangement? 

General  Wilson.  Sir,  we  currently  have  on  station  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  Center  a  contractor  that  performs  a  lot  of  our  main- 
tenance work.  In  addition,  you  may  know  we  brought  a  general 
support  maintenance  company  out  of  Europe  probably  eighteen 
months,  two  years  ago  and  that  element  as  well  is  on  station  at  the 
National  Training  Center. 

What  we  do  not  have,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  maintenance  facilities 
that  we  would  like  to  put  those  young  soldiers  in.  But  we  have  the 
capability  there  between  the  two  elements  to  do  the  maintenance 
for  us.  We  have  done  fairly  well  and  the  NTC  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant area  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  were  very  close 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  What  kind  of  facility  are  you  talking  about  here? 

General  Wilson.  Some  maintenance  sheds  where  you  could  put 
a  general  support  or  a  direct  support  maintenance  company  inside 
so  the  young  soldiers  have  the  necessary  cover  and  can  pull  en- 
gines out,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  At  the  National  Training  Center? 

General  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  When  we  were  going  through  the  base  closure  strug- 
gle this  last  time,  I  think  the  decision  was  all  but  made  to  close 
the  Barstow  facility  and  the  leaning  of  the  Commission  was  in 
favor  of  newer  facilities  where  we  have  made  sizable  investments 
in  the  last  five  years  at  Tooele. 

After  one  of  the  Commissioners  visited  the  facility  and  saw  what 
it  did  for  the  Marine  Corps  operation  in  southern  California  and 
the  West,  that  particular  Commissioner  did  a  turnaround  on  the 
issue  and  the  Commission  changed  its  mind.  If  there  had  been  a 
closure,  that  facility  would  be  logical  because  of  is  adjacency  to 
NTC,  and  I  wondered  if  that  was  a  part  of  your  thinking  as  well. 

General  Wilson.  Sir,  I  am  not  sure  at  that  time  when  I  looked 
at  what  we  did  in  BRAC  1993. 

INTER-SERVICING 

Mr.  Lewis.  Cross-servicing  is  being  discussed  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  part  of  the  1995  closure  process. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  DOD  Task  Force  report  is  due  next  month 
and  you  gentlemen  have  yet  to  give  your  recommendations.  I  would 
be  very  interested  in  your  input  regarding  any  interface  that  might 
take  place  between  the  Marine  Corps  which  has  these  very  unique 
kinds  of  logistics  needs,  and  the  other  services. 
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General  Wilson.  I  believe  that  each  service  probably  has  a  rep- 
resentative on  Mr.  Hug's  task  force,  so  at  some  point  soon,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  sit  and  make  sure  we  have  a  service  rec- 
ommendation that  goes  into  the  final  input. 

Also,  sir,  between  the  services  currently,  there  is  a  bill  of  cross- 
servicing  that  takes  place  and  I  believe  the  program  is  working  ex- 
tremely well.  Each  service  will  have  to  address  that.  So  at  this 
time,  I  have  no  idea  what  the  emerging  recommendation  from  the 
task  force  will  be,  but  I  would  tell  you  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  talent  and  energy  involved  in  those  task  forces. 

Mr.  Lewis.  General  Wilson  and  General  Tiebout,  I  wanted  to 
mention  for  the  record — I  mentioned  to  my  chairman — ^that  there 
really  is  incredible  activity  that  takes  place  out  there,  all  that  open 
desert  space.  They  are  fighting  a  battle  with  desert  wilderness  peo- 
ple in  the  West  who  want  to  close  down  portions  of  that  territory. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Marine  Corps  and  Army  are  talking  about 
long  term  building  a  road  between  the  two  facilities,  Twenty-Nine 
Palms  and  NTC,  having  war  games  that  involve  multiple  services 
and  coordinated  use  of  facilities.  I  would  urge  you  to  look  at  that, 
especially  as  we  address  not  just  the  Klug  report,  but  also  the  1995 
commission  activities. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Hefner? 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Skeen? 

PREPOSITIONED  STOCKS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  this  major  study  about  the  afloat 
prepositioned  stocks  program.  Why  we  are  doing  another  study? 
Didn't  we  do  one  not  long  ago  for  the  Mobility  Requirements 
Study? 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  There  is  an  update — I  thought  you  were  talking 
about  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  what  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  converting  and  constructing  new 
ships  for  the  Eifloat  prepositioning  program,  is  being  updated. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  is  just  an  update? 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  There  is  a  new  study — ^there  is  a  Volume  3  on 
the  Tanker  Section  being  done,  but  I  think  it  is  an  update  to  the 
study. 

General  Wilson.  Sir,  the  study  may  be  one  that  will  take  place 
within  18  months  or  so  concerning  the  maintenance  facility  that 
the  Army  will  put  in  Charleston.  I  believe  the  Congress  has  asked 
that  we  come  back  in  about  18  months  and  talk  about  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  operating  this  system  in  Chsirleston  as  well  as  the 
one  that  the  Marines  have  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Skeen.  This  has  to  do  with  prepositioned  stocks. 

General  Wilson.  Maintenance  of  prepositioned  ships. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Have  we  got  enough  storage  in  this  category  now  to 
take  on  two  MRC's,  in  your  opinion? 

General  Wilson.  Sir,  it  will  determine  how  near  term  the  two 
MRC's  will  be. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Time  is  one  of  the  variables  then? 

Greneral  WiLSON.  Yes,  sir,  a  major  variable. 
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The  bottom  line,  as  the  Army's  logistician,  I  would  frankly  say 
no,  sir;  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  could  take  care  of  two  Haitis  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  don't  know  whether  you  class  that  as  an  MRC  or 
not. 

General  TiEBOUT.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  as  well.  Of  course, 
we  are  concerned  about  that  as  well.  In  the  past,  we  have  always 
concentrated  on  a  global  threat.  Now  when  you  go  into  two  almost 
simultaneous  MRC,  it  gives  us  a  little  concern,  but  we  are  very  for- 
tunate to  have  our  three  MPF  squadrons  that  we  can  strategically 
locate  throughout  the  world. 

About  four  months  ago  when  we  had  a  wargame  in  Newport,  and 
found  some  shortfalls  of  being  able  to  support  two  simultaneous 
MRCS.  The  shortfalls  were  in  the  areas  of  NBC  equipment,  motor 
transport  and  other  logistics  support  requirements.  We  won't  know 
the  total  requirements  until  we  finish  the  CINCs  deliberate  plan- 
ning cycle,  which  begins  shortly.  We  will  sit  down  and  compute  our 
total  logistics  requirements  to  support  the  two  MRC's  are. 

Greneral  Nowak.  From  an  Air  Force  standpoint,  we  have  four  pri- 
mary categories  of  equipment  in  preposition  assets,  munitions,  ex- 
pendable items  like  tanks  £ind  pylons  and  mounting  racks.  Bare 
Base  Equipment  and  vehicles.  We  are  still  assessing  our  two  MRC 
needs  but  initial  indications  are  we  can  support  the  requirement. 

In  the  case  of  munitions.  We  have  four  dedicated  munitions  ships 
that  could  be  moved  rapidly  to  the  theater.  Considering  reposition- 
ing of  the  stocks  that  are  afloat  and  movement  of  munitions  stocks 
from  CONUS  to  supplement  what  is  prepositioned  in  the  theater, 
overall  we  think  we  have  the  capability  to  support  two  MRC's,  but 
not  with  all  preferred  munitions. 

General  Wilson.  Let  me  add  to  my  comments. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  Army  would  like  to  have  the  enablers, 
i.e.,  our  sealift  and  our  airlift,  and  we  are  working  closely  with  the 
Navy  on  the  sealift  and  by  the  end  of  this  month,  will  have 
uploaded  prepositioned  stocks  on  eight  ships  in  the  interim  until 
we  will  get  five  converted  ships  probably  in  1995  and  new  ones  in 
the  1997-1998  time  frame. 

Additionally,  the  preponderance  of  the  logistics  structure  for  us 
in  the  Army,  about  67  percent  of  that  is  in  the  Reserve  component; 
so  we  would  need  the  early  access  to  bring  them  on  board.  Then 
from  a  sustainment  standpoint,  I  am  concerned  about  munitions, 
aircraft  parts  and  long  lead  time  items  that  could  be  a  challenge 
for  us. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Let  me  ask  you  about  maintenance  requirements  on 
prepositioned  stocks.  Is  that  a  factor  as  far  as  budgeting  is  con- 
cerned, because  it  does  require  a  maintenance  effect? 

General  Tiebout.  We  have  a  shortfall  right  now  in  the  1995 
budget  of  $5.5  million  and  that  is  primarily  for  our  maintenance 
contract  to  keep  up  the  level  of  maintenance  that  we  desire.  Sec- 
ondly, we  have  to  replace  secondary  reparables,  some  of  the  shelf 
life  items  such  as  batteries  and  some  consumables. 

If  we  don't  get  that  money,  it  comes  out  of  an  already  short  ac- 
count and  causes  us  problems  or  we  reduce  the  readiness  of  the 
MPF  squadrons. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  That  seems  to  be  the  area  that  we  suffer  the  most 
when  we  have  curtailed  budgets,  that  you  have  to  have  a  sUp  some- 
where. I  am  very  concerned  because  the  requirements  are  that  we 
could  handle  two  MRC's  at  one  time,  which  seems  to  be  the  norm 
from  the  service  standpoint  about  whether  your  readiness  is  at  ade- 
quate levels,  and  we  are  slipping  below  that  figure. 

General  Nowak.  From  the  Air  Force  standpoint,  bare  base  sup- 
port equipment  and  maintenance,  that  was  a  problem  for  us  last 
year.  However  with  supplemental  appropriations,  we  are  able  to 
continue  our  reconstitution  program  to  refurnish  assets  into  mis- 
sion capable  sets. 

Bare  Base  Assets  have  really  been  invaluable.  Since  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  we  have  probably  reused  as  much  as  we 
have  reconstituted  supporting  other  contingencies  and  humani- 
tarian efforts.  It  has  been  a  constant  turnover  of  assets  and  likely 
will  remain  a  constant  requirement  given  world  conditions. 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  We  carry  with  us  our  prepositioned  or  war  re- 
serve assets,  a  90-day  load  on  the  carrier  battle  groups  that  go  to 
sea.  We  only  have  one  prepositioned  ship  and  that  has  a  fleet  hos- 
pital on  it.  We  have  stocks  on  shore  in  Guam,  Yokosuka,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  we  have  two  major  air  stations  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  have  some  stocks,  Sigonella  and  Rota,  Spain. 

Our  basic  policy  has  always  been  to  take  90  days'  worth  of  sup- 
ply in  aviation  and  ship  allowance  lists  with  us  as  our  war  reserve 
and  to  supplement  that  with  our  combat  logistics  force. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Most  in  the  case  of  Navy  would  be  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion  

Admiral  LOFTUS.  All  of  those  things  that  need  to  replenish 
squadrons  and  ships  at  sea. 

V-22  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  has  happened.  General  Tiebout,  what  has  been 
the  final  decision?  Is  the  V-22  completely  gone  out  of  the  marine 
program? 

General  TiEBOUT.  No,  sir.  It  is  alive  and  well. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  hadn't  heard  anything  about  it  recently  so  I 
thought — I  am  very  interested  in  that  particular 

General  TiEBOUT.  No,  sir.  It  is  alive  and  well  and  moving  right 
along. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  you  getting  some  of  them? 

General  Tiebout.  Not  yet,  sir.  It  is  still  in  development. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  is  going  through  a  long  program  of  development? 

General  Tiebout.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  still  in  that  stage. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  you  have  nothing  deliverable  yet? 

General  Tiebout.  No,  sir,  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  it  is  still  in  the  program? 

General  Tiebout.  It  is  moving  along.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 
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DEFENSE  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS  FUND 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  one  question.  When,  or  how  did  we  pay  off 
DBOF?  Where  did  the  money  come  from?  We  understand  it  was 
taken  out  of — was  it  sealift? 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  I  assume  this  is  the  cash  problem  you  referred 
to.  OSD  had  a  cash  shortfall  which  started  rate  increases  in  the 
DBOF.  That  is  how  you  pay  it  off. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  does  that  mean? 

Admiral  LoFTUS.  We  had  a  28  percent  increase  in  the  rates 
which  we  charged  the  customers  the  following  year  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  cash  shortfall. 

Greneral  Nowak.  But  also,  Mr.  Dicks,  in  the  short  term,  there 
was  an  advanced  billing.  In  other  words,  instead  of  the  billings 
coming  in  the  quarter  following  the  completion  of  work,  the  billing 
was  moved  up,  which  generated  the  cash  earlier. 

So  that  advance  billing  played  an  impK)rtant  part. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  didn't  take  the  money  out  of  sealift  and  move  it 
over? 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  would  be  wrong,  wouldn't  it? 

Admiral  LOFTUS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  was  a  terrible  rumor. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  There  will  be 
other  questions  for  the  record.  The  Committee  will  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

C-141  FLEET 

Question.  In  the  last  year  or  so,  the  Air  Force  has  had  the  C- 
141  fleet  in  depot  maintenance,  correcting  a  number  of  the  prob- 
lems that  restricted  the  fleet  from  flying  its  normal  missions.  On 
Wednesday,  March  16,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Acquisition,  Darleen  Druyun  testified  before  the  committee  that 
the  entire  C-141  would  be  fully  mission  capable  by  December  of 
1994.  For  the  record,  provide  all  of  the  depot  maintenance  of  the 
entire  C-141  fleet  for  FY93  and  FY94,  including  the  costs  for  all 
work,  parts,  spares,  testing  etc.,  that  was  performed  in  order  to 
have  the  entire  C-141  fleet  fully  mission  capable  by  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year. 

Answer.  Depot  maintenance  weep  hole  repair  cost  for  FY93  is 
$2,250,760  (organic  repair)  and  $10,576,260  (contract).  FY94  cost  is 
$10,391,525  (organic)  and  $6,877,055  (contract).  Total  weep  hole  re- 
pair cost  for  FY93-94  is  $30,095,600.  Although  a  small  portion  of 
the  C-141  fleet  will  not  be  mission  capable  due  to  programmed  and 
unprogrammed  depot  maintenance  requirements,  all  C-141  flight 
restrictions  due  to  weep  hole  problems  are  expected  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  December  1994.  Other  depot  maintenance  costs  for  FY93- 
94  include  $153,182,553  for  programmed  depot  maintenance, 
$69,127,866  for  center  wing  box  repair,  $12,875,547  for  windshield 
post  repair  and  $86,600,000  for  Pacer  Wing  repair.  The  costs  for 
FY94  are  based  in  part  on  best  estimates  of  maintenance  to  be  per- 
formed. 
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[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  answers  there  to  follow:] 

MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONTINGENCIES 

Question.  Grentlemen,  almost  every  witness  who  has  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  has  expressed  serious  reservations  as  to  our 
ability  to  meet  the  two  almost  simultaneous  regional  contingency 
scenario  on  which  the  Bottom-up  Review  has  been  based.  A  very 
major  component  of  that  contingency  is  our  logistics  support  and 
the  spare  parts  that  will  be  required.  I  would  like  each  of  you  to 
comment  about  our  ability  to  meet  those  contingencies. 

Army  answer.  Considering  all  stocks  on-hand,  due-ins  from  pro- 
curement, and  no  changes  in  the  peacetime  consumption  rate,  the 
secondary  item  stockpile  can  support  one  major  regional  contin- 
gency (MRC)  with  moderate  risk  in  the  second.  Support  of  the  sec- 
ond MRC  incurs  risk  due  to  some  notable  shortfalls  in  Aviation  and 
Troop  Support  Command,  Communications  and  Electronics  Com- 
mand, Missile  Command,  and  Armaments  Mimitions  and  Chemical 
Command  managed  items.  Several  major  weapons  systems  have 
shortfalls  in  Class  IX  consumables  and  repairable  items.  Examples 
of  affected  weapons  systems  are  the  AH-64  Apache,  IJH-60 
Blackhawk,  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System,  M109  Howitzer,  and 
the  High  Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle.  Without  specific 
war  reserves  appropriations,  to  acquire  secondary  items  through 
the  Defense  Business  Operating  Fund,  the  risk  in  secondary  items 
will  increase. 

Navy  Answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  looking  very  closely 
at  this  question.  In  fact,  we  recently  addressed  this  issue  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  at  a  logistics  wargame  which  included  over  300 
participants  from  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  other  services  and  pri- 
vate industry.  We  concluded  that  based  on  the  1995  Department  of 
the  Navy  Program  Review,  our  logistics  capability  will  support  the 
operating  forces  through  two  MRCs,  with  certain  serious  limita- 
tions. We  do  have  some  problems  such  as  constrained  strategic  sea- 
lift  and  airlift,  limited  air-to-ground  stand-off  weapons,  inadequate 
decontamination  capabilities  for  facilities  ashore  and  incomplete  lo- 
gistics data  for  theater  commanders.  We  are  working  hard  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  is  in  the  process  of  vali- 
dating logistical  supportability  for  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs. 
We  can  support  individually  each  of  the  single  MRCs  identified  in 
the  current  JSCP.  However,  since  that  document  and  previous  De- 
fense Planning  Guidance  and  Joint  Staff  guidance  focused  on  the 
MRCs  in  isolation,  we  have  not  completed  a  detailed  analysis  of  our 
ability  to  sustain  two  MRCs. 

The  recently  published  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (pro- 
grammatic guidance)  tells  us  that  we  must  plan  to  procure  in  sup- 
port of  the  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs.  The  Joint  Strategic  Capa- 
bilities Plan  (JSCP),  which  apportions  our  Marine  Exp^itionary 
Forces  to  the  warfighting  CINC's,  is  to  be  updated  this  summer.  A 
new  Deliberate  Planning  Cycle  will  begin  this  Fall.  We  will  use  the 
information  from  the  DPG  and  the  JSCP  to  determine  our  detailed 
materiel  requirements  to  support  two  near  simultaneous  MRCs. 
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Our  combat  service  support  forces,  critical  to  our  logistic  endur- 
ance, are  highly  trained  and  are  balanced  between  our  active  and 
reserve  forces.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  we  deploy  our  MEFs 
with  60  days  of  accompanying  supplies,  to  include  spare  parts,  to 
provide  the  unified  commanders  operational  flexibility.  During  the 
deliberate  planning  cycle,  we  will  identify  shortfalls  and  budget  to 
reduce  them. 

Air  Force  answer.  Our  overall  logistics  capability  is  still  excel- 
lent, but  we  do  have  some  areas  of  risk  that  concern  us.  As  we've 
downsized,  we've  taken  great  pains  to  protect  logistics  from  becom- 
ing "hollow."  Our  answer  to  this  question  would  vary  based  on  the 
duration  and  size  of  the  two  Major  Regional  Contingencies  (MRCs), 
but  there  are  two  areas  that  would  be  troublesome  across  virtually 
any  scenario.  Present  shortage  of  repair  parts  for  the  FlOO  engine, 
which  powers  the  F-15  and  F-16  aircraJFt,  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  maintain  adequate  engine  serviceable  stock  to  meet  our  total 
wartime  taskings.  We've  provided  additional  funding  for  these  re- 
pair parts,  but  will  not  totally  resolve  this  problem  until  new  parts 
are  delivered  in  about  24  months.  In  addition,  our  fill  rates  for  C- 
141/C-5  Readiness  Spares  Packages  (RSPs)  are  not  as  high  as  we 
would  like.  Presently,  the  C-141  maintenance  problems  mask  the 
spares  issue  but  once  all  of  the  C— 141s  become  unrestricted,  our 
major  limitation  will  be  inadequate  RSP  spares  availability.  The 
C-5s  are  overflying  their  normal  program  to  keep  up  with  airlift 
demand  in  the  absence  of  the  C-141s.  This  has  reduced  serviceable 
RSP  stocks  for  the  C-5  as  we  struggle  to  cope  with  the  unplanned 
overfly.  Depending  on  the  psirticular  shortages  in  the  RSP,  our 
ability  to  sustain  other  systems  during  two  nearly  simultaiieous 
MRCs  could  be  impacted  to  some  extent.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
we  think  we  can  do  two  MRCs  with  some  problems,  but  this  assess- 
ment is  scenario-dependent. 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  AIRCRAFT 

Question.  General  Nowak,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Air 
Force  is  experiencing  problems  supporting  its  Special  Operations 
aircraft  because  the  support  structure  is  not  maturing  as  fast  as 
deliveries  of  new  and  modified  equipment.  Can  you  please  tell  the 
committee  if  this  is  true? 

Answer.  We  are  experiencing  problems  supporting  our  Special 
Operations  Forces  units.  A  lot  of  the  problems  here  relate  to  the 
speed  with  which  we  pushed  modernization  of  the  SOF  units — we 
had  a  lot  of  concurrency  between  development,  production,  and 
fielding.  The  bottomline  is  that  our  support  structure  is  not  matur- 
ing as  fast  as  we  are  delivering  new  or  modified  equipment.  The 
problems  are  known  and  being  worked  aggressively.  Funding  is 
generally  available  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  ride  through  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  or  two  until  the  support  system  catches  up. 

V-22  PROGRAM 

Question.  Greneral  Nowak,  at  the  beginning  of  the  V-22  program, 
the  Air  Force  was  a  participant.  As  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  restructured  it,  the  Mr  Force  is  not  yet  a 
participant.  For  the  record  can  you  tell  us  what  the  Air  Force  plans 
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to  do  about  the  V-22  and  if  you  are  going  to  get  back  in  it,  what 
your  logistics  plan  are  to  support  the  V-22? 

Answer.  Currently  the  Air  Force  is  providing  acquisition  manage- 
ment of  the  SOF-unique  V-22  variant  in  support  of  US  Special  Op- 
erations Command  requirements.  We  have  acquisition  personnel 
assigned  at  both  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  (NAVAIR)  and 
Naval  Air  Warfare  Center,  Patuxent  River,  Flight  Test  Center. 
Management  efforts  cover  a  wide  area  of  concerns  to  include  fur- 
ther development  of  the  terrain  following/terrain  avoidance  (TF/TA) 
radar,  particularly  weather  and  beacon  modes,  development  of 
avionic  system  integration,  and  design  of  support  equipment  with 
emphasis  on  commonality  with  other  SOF  aircraft.  My  staff  is 
working  closely  with  the  Air  Force  acquisition  personnel  and  the 
Navy  (V-22  Executive,  Lead  Service)  to  prepare  for  the  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Board  this  fall.  Dependent  upon  the  outcome,  we  will  pos- 
ture ourselves  to  support  the  SOF  V-22  variant  in  the  years  to 
come. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr,  Young. 
Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow.] 

FUNDING  LEVELS 

Question.  From  a  logistics  perspective,  will  each  Service  be  able 
to  meet  commitments  required  to  undertake  two  major  regional 
conflicts? 

Army  answer.  Analysis  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Personnel  Support  Center,  and  the  Army  Support  Activity  in- 
dicates the  existing  Class  I  ration  industrial  base  can  sustain  two 
major  regional  contingencies  (MRC).  This  analysis  assumes  exist- 
ing policy  and  stockage  levels  remain  unchanged  and  the  fragile 
operational  ration  industrial  base  suffers  no  further  decline  in  pro- 
ducers/assemblers beyond  currently  planned  acquisition/base  sizing 
initiatives. 

The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  has  sufficient  assets  on-hand  to 
meet  the  Army's  two  MRC  scenarios. 

There  are  sufficient  munitions  in  current  inventories  to  sustain 
two  MRCs.  While  there  are  no  warstoppers,  substitute  (versus  pre- 
ferred) and  alternative  munitions  were  considered  in  the  analysis 
as  meeting  the  requirement. 

Considering  all  stocks  on-hand,  due-ins  from  procurement,  and 
no  changes  in  the  peacetime  consumption  rate,  the  secondary  item 
stockpile  can  support  one  MRC  with  moderate  risk  in  the  second. 
Support  of  the  second  MRC  incurs  risk  due  to  some  notable  short- 
falls in  Aviation  and  Troop  Support  Command,  Communications 
and  Electronics  Command,  Missile  Command,  and  Armaments  Mu- 
nitions and  Chemical  Command  managed  items.  Several  major 
weapons  systems  have  shortfalls  in  Class  DC  consumables  and  re- 
pairable items.  Examples  of  affected  weapons  systems  are  the  AH- 
64  Apache,  UH-60  Blackhawk,  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System, 
M109  Howitzer,  and  the  High  MobiUty  Multipur|X)se  Wheeled  Ve- 
hicle. Without  specific  war  reserves  appropriation,  to  acquire  sec- 
ondary items  through  the  Defense  Business  Operating  Fund,  the 
risk  in  secondary  items  will  increase. 
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Navy  answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  looking  very  closely 
at  this  question.  In  fact,  we  recently  addressed  this  issue  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  at  a  logistics  wargame  which  included  over  300 
participants  from  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  other  services,  and  pri- 
vate industry.  We  concluded  that  based  on  the  1995  Department  of 
the  Navy  Program  Review,  our  logistics  capabilities  will  support 
the  operating  forces  through  two  MRCs,  with  certain  serious  limi- 
tations. We  do  have  some  problems  such  as  constrained  strategic 
sealift  and  airlift,  limited  air-to-ground  stand-off  weapons,  inad- 
equate decontamination  capabilities  for  facilities  ashore  and  incom- 
plete logistics  date  for  theater  commanders.  We  are  working  hard 
to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
finitively validating  logistical  supportability  for  two  nearly  simulta- 
neous MRCs.  We  can  support  individually  each  of  the  single  MRCs 
identified  in  the  current  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP). 
However,  since  that  document,  previous  Defense  Planning  Guid- 
ance, and  Joint  Staff  direction  focused  on  the  MRCs  in  isolation, 
we  have  not  completed  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  ability  to  sustain 
two  MRCs.  The  major  issue  surrounding  supportability  of  near  si- 
multaneous MRCs  is  allocation  of  scarce  assets.  A  detailed  analysis 
of  requirements  and  capabilities  will  be  accomplished  during  the 
upcoming  deliberate  planning  cycle,  in  accordance  with  guidance 
provided  by  the  Joint  Staff.  As  an  interim  assessment,  we  have 
used  the  recently  completed  Naval  Logistics  War  Game  as  a  means 
of  roughly  determining  our  capability  to  support  the  simultaneous 
MRCs. 

Due  to  fiscal  and  production  constraints,  we  are  experiencing 
some  spot  shortfalls  in  ammunition  (including  81mm  and  60mm 
mortar  ammunition,  and  40mm  grenade).  We  also  are  constrained 
logistically  due  to  the  aging  medium  truck  fleet  and  too  few  vehi- 
cles to  transport  ashore  the  growing  number  of  containers  and  con- 
tainerized cargo. 

Force  deployment,  especially  amphibious  shipping,  remains  a 
challenge.  CINC  Combatant  Commander  required  delivery  dates 
for  specific  MAGTFs  and  there  sustainment  may  not  be  support- 
able within  the  constraints  of  the  current  limited  strategic  airlift 
and  sealift.  This  issue  is  currently  being  addressed  by  the  JCS 
Services,  and  CINCs  during  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study,  Bot- 
tom Up  Review  Update  (MRS  BURU). 

Air  Force  answer.  Our  overall  logistics  capability  is  still  excel- 
lent, but  we  do  have  some  areas  of  risk  that  concern  us.  As  we've 
downsized,  we've  taken  great  pains  to  protect  logistics  from  becom- 
ing "hollow."  Our  answer  to  this  question  would  vary  based  on  the 
duration  and  size  of  the  two  Major  Regional  Contingencies  (MRCs), 
but  there  are  two  areas  that  would  be  troublesome  across  virtually 
any  scenario.  Present  shortage  of  repair  parts  for  the  FlOO  engine, 
which  powers  the  F-15  and  F-16  aircraft,  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  maintain  adequate  engine  serviceable  stock  to  meet  our  total 
wartime  taskings.  We've  provided  additional  funding  for  these  re- 
pair parts,  but  will  not  totally  resolve  this  problem  until  new  parts 
deliver  in  about  24  months.  In  addition,  our  fill  rates  for  C-141/ 
C-5  Readiness  Spares  Packages  (RSPs)  are  not  as  high  as  we 
would  like.  Presently,  the  C-141  maintenance  problems  mask  the 
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spares  issue  but  once  all  of  the  C-141s  become  unrestricted,  our 
major  limitation  will  be  inadequate  RSP  spares  availability.  The 
C-5s  are  overfl5dng  their  normal  program  to  keep  up  with  airlift 
demand  in  the  absence  of  the  C-141s.  This  has  reduced  serviceable 
RSP  stocks  for  the  C-5  as  we  struggle  to  cope  with  the  unplanned 
overfly.  Depending  on  the  particular  shortages  in  the  RSP,  our 
ability  to  sustain  other  systems  during  two  nearly  simultaneous 
MRCs  could  be  impacted  to  some  extent.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
we  think  we  can  do  two  MRCs  with  some  problems,  but  this  assess- 
ment is  scenario-dependent. 

SPARES  SHORTAGES 

Question.  Comment  in  general  and  provide  details  for  the  record 
on  overall  spare  parts  stock  availability  for  major  weapon  systems. 
Also  note  any  systems  which  have  serious  deficiencies. 

Army  answer.  The  Arm3r*s  overall  stock  availability  for  spares 
and  repair  parts  for  FY  93  was  85.4  percent  and  for  the  first  three 
months  of  FY  94  was  84.8  percent.  The  DOD  goal  is  85  percent. 
The  January  1994  data  for  necessary  items  to  support  our  major 
weapon  systems  follows: 

AVAILABILITY 

System  (percent) 

Ml/MlAl  ABRAMS  TANK 88.1 

M2/M3  BRADLEY  FIGHTING  VEHICLE 78.0 

M-109  HOWITZER  155MM  79.0 

M-198  HOWITZER  155MM  80.2 

PATRIOT  MISSILE  90.6 

TOW  MISSILE  96.4 

MULTIPLE  LAUNCH  ROCKET  SYSTEM  (MLRS)  84.0 

HELLFIRE  MISSILE  86.5 

AVENGER  MISSILE  74.6 

AH-64  APACHE  HELICOPTER 84.5 

UH-60  BLACKHAWK  HELICOPTER  76.5 

OH-58D  KIOWA  WARRIOR  HELICOPTER  91.3 

CH-47D  CHINOOK  HELICOPTER 88.4 

HEAVY  EXPANDED  MOBILITY  TACTICAL  TRUCK  (HEMTT)  ....  84.3 
HIGH     MOBILITY     MULTIPURPOSE     WHEELED     VEHICLE 

(HMMV)  88.6 

HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  (HET)  98.2 

AN/TSC— 85/93  TACTICAL  SATELLITE 72.9 

AN/TYC/TTC-39-MESSAGE/CIRCUIT  SWITCH  82.2 

AN/TSQ— 73  AIR  DEFENSE  SYSTEM  90.0 

AN/TPQ— 36/37  FIREFINDER 89.9 

Navy  answer.  The  availabiHty  of  spare  parts  for  our  ships  and 
aircraft  remain  at  very  high  levels.  There  may  be  occasional  short- 
ages for  some  systems  due  to  pipeUne  or  reliability  problems  but 
there  are  no  shortages  related  to  funding  shortfalls.  Availability  of 
material  is  based  on  a  combination  of  shipboard  allowances  (which 
are  fully  funded),  and  the  wholesale  system.  Some  examples  of  sup- 
ply material  availability  for  major  weapons  systems  within  the 
wholesale  system  are  as  follows: 

Penxnt 

AN/SLQ-32  Countenneasures  Set  91 

AEGIS  SPY- LA.  RADAR 81 

AN/SPS--18  Search  RADAR  94 

F- 14  Aircraft  69 

A-6  Aircraft 85 
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Marine  Corps  answer.  We  have  28  different  weapon  systems  ac- 
counting for  over  42,000  items  which  are  considered  "major  weapon 
systems".  Most  of  these  systems  are  Tanks,  Light  Armored  Vehi- 
cles, Assault  Amphibious  Vehicles,  Howitzers  M198,  and  Commu- 
nication Satellites.  Overall  supply  availability  for  parts  is  adequate 
for  maintaining  readiness  on  all  of  our  major  weapon  systems. 
However,  the  age  of  this  equipment  does  call  for  extraordinary  sup- 
ply actions  to  keep  these  systems  at  a  high  state  of  readiness. 
Some  parts  which  will  deadline  this  equipment  are  no  longer  avail- 
able in  the  supply  system  and  parts  need  to  be  lubricated  to  keep 
the  equipment  combat  ready.  This  causes  our  equipment  in  some 
cases  to  be  not  mission  capable  for  longer  periods  of  time.  If  the 
unit  cannot  fabricate  the  parts  locally,  either  the  equipment  or  the 
parts  will  be  sent  to  the  depots  for  repair. 

As  of  8  April  1994,  the  following  Level  "A"  systems  are  not  meet- 
ing readiness  goals  of  85  percent  due  primarily  to  spare  parts: 

FLEET  SATELLITE  COMM  TERMINAL 
COMM  TERMINAL  AN/TSC-9 

Air  Force  answer.  Spare  parts  availability  is  our  most  significant 
logistics  readiness  issue.  For  example,  repair  parts  shortages  are 
causing  critical  problems  in  maintaining  sufficient  levels  of  FlOO 
engines.  This  engine  powers  both  the  F-15  and  F-16  aircraft.  In 
addition.  Readiness  Spares  Packages  (RSP)  fill  rates,  especially  for 
strategic  airlift,  are  lower  than  desired  and  we've  seen  a  subtle  rise 
in  overall  cannibalization  rates.  The  primary  reason  for  the  adverse 
trend  in  spare  parts  availability  was  the  under  financing  of  spares 
over  the  last  three  years  driven  by  concern  over  inventory  growth 
and  management  practices.  Defense  Management  Review  efficiency 
targets,  and  the  expected  effects  of  downsizing  on  spares  require- 
ments. The  impact  of  the  under  financing,  however,  has  been  miti- 
gated in  part  by  our  capability  to  repair  parts.  About  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  our  daily  demand  for  parts  at  the  aircraft  level  are  met 
through  repair,  and  even  though  our  parts  procurement  budget  has 
been  limited  our  repair  funding  has  remained  healthy.  We  antici- 
pate a  continued  decline  in  spare  and  repair  parts  availability  for 
the  next  several  years,  but  then  project  a  recovery  as  more  favor- 
able FY  94/95  planned  funding  levels  begin  to  deliver  assets. 

Question.  Which  weapons  systems  in  the  inventory  today  are  ex- 
periencing reduced  readiness  rates  due  to  lack  of  spare  parts? 

Army  answer.  Four  weapons  systems  experienced  reduced  readi- 
ness rates  during  the  year;  however,  none  were  deadlined  over  the 
course  of  the  year  due  solely  to  lack  of  spare  parts.  The  Heavy  Ex- 
panded Mobility  Tactical  Truck  (HEMTT)  had  difficulties  with  a 
variety  of  parts  and  hands  on  maintenance  time.  Contributors  to 
down  time  included  the  transmitter  receiver  and  a  hydraulic  check 
valve;  however,  there  were  no  systemic  spare  parts  problems  with- 
in the  fleet.  The  AH-64  Apache,  UH-60  Black  Hawk,  and  CH-47D 
helicopter  fleets  continued  to  experience  fleet  readiness  problems, 
but  the  trend  has  not  been  negative.  There  were  selected  repsiir 
parts  shortages;  however,  lengthy  maintenance  time  continued  to 
be  the  greatest  readiness  impactor. 

Navy  answer.  Readiness  continues  as  one  of  the  Navy's  top  con- 
cerns. Accordingly,  funding  levels  for  spare  parts,  on  a  per  plane 
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and  per  ship  basis,  has  remained  relatively  constant.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  reduce  and  realign  our  inventories  in  light  of  force 
downsizing.  While  some  additional  risks  may  be  inherent  with 
these  "belt  tightening"  initiatives,  readiness  today  and  our  fore- 
casts for  tomorrow  reflect  no  significant  downturns  due  to  lack  of 
spares.  Accordingly,  we  have  no  weapons  systems  experiencing 
parts  problems  resulting  from  lack  of  funding. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  65%  rule  placed  on  obligation  authority  in 
the  past  has  impacted  our  spares  support,  especially  in  the  FlOO 
engine  area.  Spare  parts  availability  is  one  of  the  major  factors  af- 
fecting MC  rates.  All  of  our  weapons  systems  experience  reduced 
readiness  rates  to  some  extent,  due  to  spare  parts  availability. 
However,  there  are  no  aircraft  in  the  inventory  today  that  are 
below  their  mission  capable  standard  solely  due  to  a  lack  of  spare 
parts. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  As  of  8  April  1994,  the  following  combat 
essential  equipment  items  are  being  reported  at  less  than  85  per- 
cent primarily  due  to  supply  support: 

A0412  COMM  JAMMING  SYSTEM 

A0516  TEAM  PORT  DIRECTION 

A0656  FLEET  SATELLITE  COMM  TERMINAL,  AN/TSC-96 

A0813  GROUND  SENSOR  SET  UNATTENDED 

A0814  COMM  TERMINAL,  AN/TSC-9 

BO  114  BOAT  BRIDGE  ERECTION 

E1032  METEOROLOGICAL  DATA  SYSTEM 

E1313  RADAR  SET  (HAWK) 

WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  REQUIREMENTS 

Question.  In  general,  describe  to  the  Committee  how  the  Bottom- 
up  Review  has  affected  the  computation  of  war  reserve  material  re- 
quirements for  weapons  systems.  What  assumptions  have  been 
made  concerning  the  number  of  days  of  sustained  operations  need- 
ed to  support  two  near-simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts? 

Army  answer.  The  Bottom-up  Review  did  not  directly  impact  on 
our  war  reserve  material  requirements  for  weapons  systems.  The 
Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG)  drives  development  of  war  re- 
serve materiel  requirements.  The  DPG  in  conjunction  with  other 
DOD  instructions  and  Commanders  in  Chiefs  operational  plans, 
provides  scenario  lengths,  intensities,  and  forces  information  re- 
quired to  calculate  war  reserve  materiel  requirements.  The  Army 
Materiel  Command  takes  information  provided  by  the  Department 
from  these  sources  and  calculates  war  reserve  materiel  require- 
ments using  the  War  Reserve  Automated  Process.  The  resulting  re- 
quirement is  then  reduced  by  the  peacetime  operating  stocks  avail- 
able in  the  Army  and  the  quantities  of  materiel  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  provided  by  the  industrial  base  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict.  The  resulting  stockage  level  becomes  the  war  reserve  ma- 
teriel requirement  that  must  be  acquired  and  positioned  to  meet 
DPG  guidance. 

The  DPG  provides  scenarios  and  timelines  for  conducting  two 
near-simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  Scenario  timelines  pro- 
vide conflict  lengths,  overlap,  intensities,  and  forces  information 
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that  the  Services  are  to  use  in  calculating  requirements  for  war  re- 
serve materiel.  The  number  of  days  in  each  major  regional  contin- 
gency is  classified  and  can  be  provided  under  separate  cover  if  re- 
quired. 

Navy  answer.  Naval  forces  currently  operate  with  90  days  of 
wartime  sustainment.  Coupled  with  the  support  provided  by  the 
Combat  Logistics  Support  Forces  and  material  in  the  wholesale 
system,  these  levels  are  considered  sufficient  to  meet  two  nearly  si- 
multaneous Major  Regional  Conflicts. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  In  general,  requirements  for  war  reserves 
are  computed  by  multipl3dng  equipment  density  by  a  combat  loss 
factor.  The  3ottom-up  Review  resulted  in  a  reduced  force  structure. 
The  reduced  force  structure  resulted  in  smaller  equipment  den- 
sities which  translate  directly  into  reductions  in  requirements  for 
war  reserve  materiel. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  led  to  a  smaller  Marine  Corps  which  has 
reduced  the  war  reserve  requirement.  However,  the  Defense  Plan- 
ning Guidance  has  increased  the  period  for  which  resources  must 
be  planned.  In  terms  of  days  of  supplies  (DOSs)  and  days  of  ammu- 
nition (DOA),  we  are  budgeting  to  meet  the  requirements  listed  in 
the  draft  Defense  Planning  Guidance. 

We  assume  that  the  force  structure  will  remain  consistent  with 
the  numbers  established  in  the  BUR. 

We  assume  that  we  will  receive  the  funding  to  procure  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  necessary  to  sustain  three  MEFs  and  our  Re- 
serve forces  with  the  DPG  specified  levels  (a  minimum  60  days)  of 
all  classes  of  supply,  except  ammunition. 

We  also  assume  that  Congress  will  fund  the  requirements  for 
strategic  sealift  and  airlift  listed  in  the  Mobility  Requirements 
Study.  This  is  critical  to  our  ability  to  project  the  sustainment  that 
must  accompany  our  combat  forces. 

Air  Force  answer.  Inasmuch  as  the  Bottom-Up  Review  has  re- 
sulted in  further  force  structure  reductions,  the  overall  require- 
ment for  aircraft  spare  parts  for  most  weapon  systems  has  been  re- 
duced. As  the  number  of  Fighter  Wing  equivalents  is  reduced,  the 
corresponding  WRM  requirements  will  also  be  reduced.  Assump- 
tions regarding  the  number  of  days  of  support  for  sustained  oper- 
ations have  remained  basically  the  same.  However,  several  logistics 
initiatives  are  underway  designed  to  further  reduce  the  overall  re- 
quirement and  the  mobility  footprint. 

Question.  Will  each  of  you  tell  this  Committee  which  major  weap- 
on systems  are  not  currently  meeting  readiness  goals? 

Army  answer.  The  major  weapons  systems  currently  not  meeting 
readiness  goals  are  the  Heavy  Expanded  Mobility  Tactical  Truck 
(HEMTT),  AH-64  Apache,  UH-60  Black  Hawk,  and  the  CH-47D 
Chinook. 

The  HEMTT  had  difficulties  with  a  variety  of  parts  and  hands- 
on  maintenance  time.  Contributors  to  down  time  included  the 
transmitter  receiver  and  a  hydraulic  check  valve;  however,  there 
were  no  systemic  spare  parts  problems  within  the  fleet. 

The  AH-64  Apache,  UH-60  Black  Hawk,  and  CH-47D  helicopter 
fleets  continued  to  experience  fleet  readiness  problems,  but  the 
trend  has  not  been  negative.  There  were  selected   repair  parts 
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shortages;  however,  lengthy  maintenance  time  continued  to  be  the 
greatest  readiness  impactor. 

Navy  answer.  The  following  systems  are  not  achieving  CNO 
readiness  goals: 


P-3  85  67 

SH-60F  76  68 

F-14A  65  59 

Marine  Corps  answer.  As  of  8  April  1994,  the  following  major 
weapon  systems  are  not  meeting  readiness  goals  of  85  percent  due 
primarily  to  spare  parts: 

Fleet  Satellite  Comm  Terminal 
Communication  Terminal  AN/TSC-9 

At  this  time  the  availability  of  spares  has  not  had  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  readiness.  Looking  at  our  readiness  percentages  for  28  dif- 
ferent major  weapon  systems,  overall  readiness  capability  for  these 
systems  is  over  90  percent.  For  the  two  systems  listed  above,  that 
are  not  currently  meeting  readiness  goals,  the  estimated  get  well 
dates  are  September  1994. 

Air  Force  Corps  answer.  Currently  the  Air  Force  has  three  air- 
craft that  are  not  meeting  mission  capable  standards,  the  F-117, 
F-111,  and  C-5.  Each  of  these  aircraft  have  unique  problems  that 
are  temporarily  keeping  below  standard.  In  the  case  of  the  F-117, 
loss  of  maintenance  experience,  the  move  from  Tonopath  to 
HoUoman  and  excessive  consumption  of  Radar  Absorbent  Material 
(RAM)  are  the  direct  causes.  Action  has  been  taken  to  resolve  these 
problems  and  the  aircraft  is  expected  to  reach  its  mission  capable 
standard  by  FY95/1.  The  F-111  is  one  of  our  older  weapon  systems, 
as  such,  the  engine  and  avionics  systems  are  unreliable.  This  has 
caused  the  mission  capability  rate  to  fall  below  the  standard.  Two 
programs  have  been  undertaken  to  resolve  these  problems.  Pacer 
Repair  is  a  program  aimed  at  fixing  the  engine  problems,  it  will 
completely  overhaul  the  engine  core.  Pacer  Strike  is  a  program  to 
update  the  avionics  system  bringing  it  up  to  today's  technology. 
These  two  programs,  when  completed,  will  significantly  increase 
the  reliability  and  mission  capability  rate  of  the  F-111.  The  C-5 
has  overflown  its  fl3dng  hour  program  by  an  average  of  25,000 
hours  since  1988.  Spares  support  has  not  kept  up  with  this  in- 
creased tempo  since  requirements  are  based  on  programmed  flying 
hours.  This  along  with  aging  C-5As  bring  the  mission  capable  rate 
below  established  standards.  The  main  landing  fear  and  MADAR's 
II  R&M  modifications  are  currently  in  work  which  improve  the  C- 
5  mission  capable  rates. 

Question.  Has  the  practice  of  spare  parts  cannibalization  become 
necessary  to  sustain  readiness  rates  on  any  major  weapon  systems. 

Army  answer.  No.  The  only  system  not  meeting  readiness  goals 
due  to  problems  with  spare  parts  was  the  Heavy  Expanded  Mobil- 
ity Tactical  Truck  (HEMTT).  We  are  experiencing  problems  with 
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the  transmitter  receiver  and  hydraulic  check  valve  but  have  not 
had  to  resort  to  cannibalization  to  resolve  the  problems. 

Navy  answer.  Cannibalizations  are  required  periodically  to  fill 
requirements,  but  these  requirements  are  generally  driven  by  such 
things  as  diminished  manufacturing  sources,  obsolescence,  contrac- 
tual and  technical  problems.  The  incidence  of  cannibalization  of 
spare  parts  has  been  constant  over  the  past  six  years. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  No.  The  reliance  on  the  cannibalization  of 
spare  parts  to  sustain  readiness  is  not  being  experienced  at  this 
time. 

Air  Force  answer.  Cannibalization  is  and  has  been  a  common 
maintenance  practice.  It  has  a  positive  effect  on  our  day  to  day  air- 
craft mission  capable  rate.  However,  cannibalization  is  normally 
done  to  meet  peacetime  operational  requirements,  not  to  sustain 
the  mission  capable  rate. 

WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  REQUIREMENTS 

Question.  Does  the  budget  request  for  spare  parts  in  fiscal  year 
1995  and  outyears  support  programmed  OPTEMPOs  for  major 
weapon  systems? 

Army  answer.  Yes,  the  OPTEMPO  is  fully  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1995  and  the  outyears.  This  is  one  of  the  AiTn/s  top  funding  prior- 
ities. 

Navy  answer.  The  budget  for  spares  and  repair  parts  does  sup- 
port planned  OPTEMPO.  However,  due  to  unplanned  contin- 
gencies, we  often  exceed  these  programmed  levels.  As  in  the  case 
of  Desert  Storm,  supplemental  lunding  was  necessary  to  avoid  im- 
pacting readiness. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Our  budget  request  includes  $37  million 
for  the  purchase  of  depot  level  repairable  (DLR)  and  consumable 
spares  in  FY  95.  This  is  the  same  as  the  FT  94  level.  During  budg- 
et formulation,  we  believed  that  this  funding  would  be  adequate  to 
maintain  readiness.  However,  actual  costs  for  the  first  four  months 
of  FY  94  indicate  a  shortfall  due  to  higher  prices  for  DLRs  than 
anticipated  (the  Marine  Corps  did  not  fully  implement  the  stock 
funding  for  DLRs  until  FY  94).  We  have  negotiated  with  the  Army 
to  reduce  DLR  prices  and  monitor  these  requirements  to  ensure 
they  are  adequately  funded.  We  are  also  concerned  that  mainte- 
nance costs  will  rise  as  equipment  ages. 

Air  Force  answer.  Our  current  FY  94  budget  coupled  with  our  FY 
95  budget  request  provide  sufficient  spare  and  repair  parts  funding 
to  support  programmed  OPTEMPO  for  major  weapons  systems  in 
the  outyears.  In  addition,  we  are  continuously  evaluating  out  parts 
requirements  and  making  adjustments  to  match  changes  in  force 
structure  and  programmed  OPTEMPOs.  Special  spares  consider- 
ation is  also  given  to  those  systems,  such  as  the  C-5  and  C-141, 
providing  anprogrammed  contingency  and  humanitarian  support. 
With  continued  Congressional  support  we  will  provide  budgets  nec- 
essary to  maintain  Air  Force  readiness. 

PREPOSITIONED  AND  WAR  RESERVE  STOCKS 

Question.  I  understand  that  there  will  be  another  major  study  on 
the  afloat  prepositioned  stocks  program.  This  time  the  study  will 
be  done  by  OSD  requiring  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Army  and  Marine 
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Corps  to  evaluate  the  possibility  of  consolidating  the  two  Services' 
afloat  prepositioned  stock  programs. 

Why  is  the  Department  doing  another  study?  Wasn't  this  pro- 
gram fully  addressed  in  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study? 

Army  answer.  OSD  is  directing  the  Joint  Staff  to  lead  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  complete  a  de- 
tailed operational  and  cost  study  of  a  Joint-use  facility.  The  results 
of  this  study  will  be  presented  to  Congress  before  any  decision  is 
made  regarding  a  Joint  facility  location. 

The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  (MRS)  defined  the  require- 
ment for  the  Army  to  preposition  afloat  an  additional  two  million 
square  feet  of  equipment  to  include  a  heavy  brigade  of  not  less 
than  120  tanks  by  the  mid-1990's.  To  accommodate  this  expansion, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Army  to  increase  its  ships  from  4  to  16. 
The  additional  12  ships  will  be  available  during  the  Fiscal  Year 
1996-1998  timeframe.  As  an  interim  measure,  approximately 
870,000  square  feet  of  unit  equipment  is  currently  being  positioned 
on  eight  ships  leased  from  the  Ready  Reserve  Fleet. 

The  MRS  did  not  specifically  address  a  maintenance  facility.  The 
Army's  time-phased  implementation  plan  to  accomplish  the  MRS 
recommendations  drove  the  requirement  for  a  port  maintenance  fa- 
cility to  provide  for  the  interim  upload/download  and  periodic  main- 
tenance of  the  afloat  equipment.  The  Army  conducted  a  detailed 
study  to  determine  the  most  economically  and  operationally  fea- 
sible location.  The  results  of  this  study  were  presented  to  a  Joint 
steering/working  group  chaired  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  Direc- 
tor of  Logistics.  Based  upon  the  study  findings  and  the  Army  rec- 
ommendation, the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  Army 
to  establish  a  maintenance  facility  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Charleston,  SC  as  soon  as  practicable.  However,  Mr.  Perry  is  com- 
mitted to  establishing  a  Joint-use  site  for  the  future,  if  it  proves 
to  be  cost  effective  and  operationally  advantageous. 

Navy  answer.  The  Army  Afloat  Prepositioned  program  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  Mobility  Requirement  Study  (MRS).  The 
MRS  Bottom-up  Review  Update  is  looking  at  the  afloat 
prepositioned  stocks  in  view  of  the  C-17  production  slowdown  to 
determine  the  affect,  if  any,  on  sealift  requirements.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps'  afloat  prepositioned  stock  pro- 
grams is  not  part  of  the  study,  but  is  a  consideration  for  the  Roles 
and  Missions  Study. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  is  unaware  of  any  pre- 
vious or  planned  study  that  would  examine  the  possibility  of  con- 
solidating the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  maritime  prepositioning 
programs.  At  issue  is  the  maintenance  facilities  required  to  support 
the  Marine  Corps'  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF)  Program 
and  the  newly  emerging  Army  Afloat  Prepositioning  Program.  In 
1992,  the  Army  commissioned  the  Logistics  Management  Institute 
(LMI)  to  determine  where  the  Army  should  establish  its  own  afloat 
prepositioned  maintenance  facility.  While  the  LMI  study  was  un- 
derway, the  scope  was  expanded  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a 
possible  joint  Service  (Army  and  Marine  Corps)  use  site.  LMI  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  joint  Service  afloat 
prepositioning  maintenance  facility  at  NWS  Charleston.  However, 
the  LMI  study/recommendation  did  not  base  its  conclusions  on  an 
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operational  analysis  or  a  thorough  cost  analysis.  As  such,  OSD  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  take  action,  in  coordination  with  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  complete  a  detailed  operational  and  cost  analysis 
of  a  joint  maintenance  facility.  Additionally,  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994,  Section  317,  "Location  of 
Certain  Prepositioning  Facilities,"  contained  language  that  pre- 
vented the  relocation  of  Marine  Corps'  maritime  prepositioning 
maintenance  facility  until  Congressional  mandates  are  met.  These 
mandates  include  a  detailed  cost  and  operational  analysis. 

The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  did  not  address  maritime 
prepositioning  maintenance  facilities. 

Question.  Are  prejjositioned  and  war  reserve  stocks  at  sufficient 
levels  to  support  two  Major  Regional  Contingencies  (MRCs)?  For 
the  Record,  identify  shortfalls.  Are  stocks  prepositioned  in  areas 
that  are  easily  accessible? 

Army  answer.  Analysis  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Personnel  Support  Center,  and  the  Army  Support  Activity  in- 
dicates the  existing  Class  I  ration  industrial  base  can  sustain  two 
MRCs.  This  assumes  existing  policy  and  stockage  levels  remain  un- 
changed and  the  fragile  operational  ration  industrial  base  suffers 
no  further  decline  in  producers/assemblers  beyond  currently 
planned  acquisition/base  sizing  initiatives. 

The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  has  sufficient  assets  on-hand  to 
meet  the  Army's  two  MRC  scenarios. 

There  are  sufficient  munitions  in  current  inventories  to  sustain 
two  MRCs.  While  there  are  no  warstoppers,  substitute  (versus  pre- 
ferred) and  alternative  munitions  were  considered  in  the  analysis 
to  meet  the  requirement. 

Considering  all  stocks  on-hand,  due-ins  from  procurement,  and 
no  changes  in  the  peacetime  consumption  rate,  the  secondary  item 
stockpile  can  support  one  MRC  with  moderate  risk  in  the  second. 
Support  of  the  second  MRC  incurs  risk  due  to  some  notable  short- 
falls in  Aviation  and  Troop  Support  Command,  Communications 
and  Electronics  Command,  Missile  Command,  and  Armaments  Mu- 
nitions and  Chemical  Command  managed  items.  Several  major 
weapons  systems  have  shortfalls  in  Class  DC  consumables  and  re- 
pairable items.  Examples  of  affected  weapons  systems  are  the  AH/ 
64  Apache,  UH-60  Blackhawk,  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System, 
M109  Howitzer,  and  the  High  Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Ve- 
hicle. Without  specific  war  reserves  appropriation,  to  acquire  sec- 
ondary items  through  the  Defense  Business  Operating  Fund,  the 
risk  in  secondary  items  will  increase. 

We  have  reduced  our  requirements  from  former  cold  war  levels 
and  established  new  positioning  objectives  for  each  region  based  on 
Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG).  Additionally,  we  are  loading 
sustainment  on  our  prepositioned  ships  and  will  have  the  majority 
of  our  afloat  sustainment  stocks  program  completed  by  mid-Fiscal 
Year  1995.  Available  stocks  are  positioned  to  allow  support  of 
MRCs  outlined  in  the  DPG. 

Navy  answer.  Navy's  prepositioned  stocks  are  at  levels  necessary 
to  support  two  MRCs. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  For  the  reasons  discussed  in  question 
number  1,  above,  we  have  not  exhaustively  assessed  our  ability  to 
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support  two  MRCs.  Such  an  assessment  is  not  possible  until  force 
allocations  and  missions  are  deconflicted  at  the  Joint  Staff  and 
Combatant  CINC  levels.  We  have,  however,  identified  some  short- 
falls based  upon  preliminary  assessments  and  wargaming. 

We  believe  that  we  possess,  in  aggregate,  the  required 
prepositioned  and  war  reserve  stocks  to  initially  support  two 
MRCs.  Included  in  this  aggregate  total  are  older  generation  items 
that  are  beginning  to  exceed  their  shelf  life  and  must  be  replaced. 
Due  to  fiscal  and  production  constraints,  we  are  experiencing  some 
spot  shortfalls  in  ammunition  (including  81mm  and  60mm  mortar 
ammunition,  and  40mm  grenade).  We  also  are  constrained 
logistically  due  to  the  aging  medium  truck  fleet  and  too  few  vehi- 
cles to  transport  ashore  the  growing  number  of  containers  and  con- 
tainerized cargo. 

The  13  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  are  organized  into  three 
Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  Squadrons  (MPSRONs)  that  are 
strategically  positioned  for  rapid  response.  Each  MPSRON  carriers 
the  equipment  and  30  days  of  sustainment  for  a  Marine  force  com- 
posed of  16,500  personnel  (MAGTF).  They  are  not  constrained  by 
host  nations  and  can  be  shifted  from  one  unified  command  to  an- 
other by  the  National  Command  Authority  in  response  to  changing 
threats  and  contingencies. 

Air  Force  answer.  Present  Air  Force  theater  prepositioning  en- 
tails four  general  commodity  areas:  (1)  munitions,  (2)  bare  base 
equipment,  (3)  consumables,  and  (4)  vehicles.  All  commodity  areas 
maintain  Prepositioned  War  Reserve  Material  (WRM)  stocks  on- 
hand  within  today's  identified  major  theaters,  i.e..  Southwest  Asia 
(Middle  East)  and  the  Pacific  (Korea),  In  addition,  Air  Force  WRM 
prepositioned  stocks  are  also  maintained  within  the  CONUS,  Eu- 
rope and  on-board  contract  merchant  marine  ships.  Specifically: 

Current  Air  Force  munitions  stockpile,  including  both  preferred 
and  substitute  items,  sufficiently  supports  two  MRCs.  Stockpile 
modernization  will  significantly  contribute  to  more  efficient  use  of 
forces  and  reduced  force  attrition.  Prepositioning  posture  by  thea- 
ter (approximate  percent  of  WRM  requirement)  is: 


Item 

PACAF  percent 

CENTAf  percent 

Precision  Guided  Munitions 

over  35 

over  40 

Air-to-Air  Missiles 

over  85 

over  25 

Ground  Missiles 

over  50 

less  than  5 

General  Purpose  Munitions  

over  231 

over  50 

In  addition  to  the  theater  prepositioning  of  munitions,  there  are 
four  afloat  preposition  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Ocean  which  carry  over  80,000  tons  of  various  types  of  munitions. 
These  ships  can  be  in  any  theater  within  5-20  days  of  notification 
and  substantially  enhance  theater  sustainability.  Also  available  to 
any  theater  are  660  CONUS-based  standard  air  munitions  pack- 
ages (STAMP).  These  are  designed  to  enhance  a  theater's  initial  ca- 
pability and  can  begin  arriving  as  early  as  24-hours  after  notifica- 
tion. 
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Air  Force  bare  base  equipment  are  better  known  as  Harvest  Fal- 
con and  Harvest  Eagle  sets.  Present  capability/funding  profile  sup- 
ports two  MRCs  when  prepositioning  and  in-use  assets  are  consid- 
ered together.  Continual  use  since  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War  to  sup- 
port humanitarian/operational  contingencies  has  made  reconstitu- 
tion  of  these  assets  a  major  challenge.  Harvest  Eagle  is  equally 
prepositioned  between  Europe,  the  Pacific  and  CONUS  and  can 
support  a  total  of  14,000  troops  with  primary  billeting,  sanitation 
and  feeding  needs.  Harvest  Falcon  is  primarily  a  Southwest  Asia 
resource  with  a  smsdl  amount  also  prepK)sitioned  in  CONUS.  It  has 
extensive  infrastructure  capability  to  support  55,000  troops,  and 
over  750  aircraft  at  15  locations.  In  total,  approximately  85%  of  Air 
Force  bare  base  equipment  is  prepositioned  overseas  with  the  bal- 
ance in  CONUS.  Half  of  bare  base  equipment  has  been  reconsti- 
tuted or  remain  in-use  today. 

Consumable  assets  such  as  aircraft  tanks,  racks,  adapters  and 
pylons  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  items  are  spread  throughout 
Europe,  the  Pacific,  Southwest  Asia  and  CONUS.  The  diversity  of 
assets  cannot  be  reflected  in  an  overall  prepositioning  percentage; 
however,  capability  to  support  two  MRCs  appears  sufficient. 

Finally,  Air  Force  WRM  vehicles  are  comprised  of  general/special 
purpose  types;  the  majority  are  special  purpose  such  as  materiels 
handling  equipment  and  loaders.  Present  capability  supports  two 
MRCs;  force  structure  draw  downs  are  also  reducing  requirements, 
especially  in  Europe.  In  total,  94%  of  Air  force  WRM  vehicles  are 
prepositioned  overseas  in  Europe,  the  Pacific  and  Southwest  Asia 
with  the  balance  in  CONUS. 

Question.  To  what  extent  have  the  levels  of  prepositioned  and 
war  reserve  stocks  been  affected  by  increased  operational  tempos 
(OPTEMPOs)  associated  with  recent  contingency  operations. 

Army  answer.  The  impact  on  prep>ositioned  and  war  reserve 
stocks  from  increased  OPTEMPOs  associated  with  recent  contin- 
gency operations  has  been  minimEd.  The  stocks  were  issued  against 
funded  requisitions  at  the  time  of  use  or  replaced  with  funds  pro- 
vided through  supplemental  appropriations.  The  most  significant 
impact  on  the  war  reserve  stocks  was  the  issue  of  airdrop  equip- 
ment in  support  of  humanitarian  relief  efforts  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  The  Army  Materiel  Command  has  initiated  emer- 
gency procurements  to  replace  airdrop  equipment  used  during  this 
effort.  Based  on  current  delivery  plans,  the  get-well  date  for  these 
stocks  is  September  1994. 

Navy  answer.  Navy's  prepositioned  stocks  have  not  been  signifi- 
cantly impacted  by  recent  contingency  operations. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Since  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  MPS 
ships  have  been  used  for  several  contingency  operations  (the  Phil- 
ippines, Guam,  Somalia).  To  accomplish  MPS  regeneration,  we 
were  forced  to  defer  depot  level  maintenance  on  equipment  des- 
tined for  the  operating  forces  and  war  reserve  stocks  in  CONUS. 
Consequently,  this  has  contributed  to  the  $360  million  mainte- 
nance activity  backlog.  Much  of  this  equipment  is  destined  to  be  re- 
turned to  war  reserves. 

Air  Force  answer. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  a  re- 
sponse in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 
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DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 


Question.  What  would  be  an  additional  amount  you  can  execute 
to  begin  reducing  your  depot  maintenance  backlog? 

Army  answer.  The  Army  can  execute  any  level  of  additional 
workload  up  to  the  $637  million  backlog  included  in  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)  95  budget,  provided  funding  is  available  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  FY. 

Navy  answer.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
only  submits  unfunded  requirements  which  are  executable.  In  FY 
95,  an  additional  $674.8  million  can  be  executed  in  O&M,  N/O&M, 
N(R)  ship,  aircraft  and  other  depot  maintenance.  However,  the  De- 
partment considers  the  funded  program  of  $3,938  million  to  be  the 
appropriate  level  for  depot  maintenance.  This  represents  an  accept- 
able level  of  risk  to  the  service  and  balances  maintenance  needs 
with  other  program  priorities. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  An  additional  $57.1  M  in  FY  95  is  execut- 
able and  would  assist  the  Marine  Corps  in  gradually  reducing 
backlog  levels. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  AF  is  not  soliciting  any  additional  FY  95 
funding.  We  intend  to  live  within  the  requested  amount.  The  total 
depot  maintenance  $338M  unfunded  requirement  is  fully  execut- 
able. An  additional  $133M  will  allow  us  to  reduce  our  unfunded 
backlog  beginning  with  our  priorities. 

45  TF30  engine  overhauls 

25  C-135  PDMs 

20  F-15  PDMs 

10  FlOO  engine  overhauls 

15  TF33  engine  overhauls 

5  T56  engine  overhauls 

PREPOSITIONED  AND  WAR  RESERVE  STOCKS 

Question.  General  Wilson,  describe  the  configuration  of  the 
Army's  prepositioning  ships.  Except  for  the  number  of  ships,  how 
else  does  the  Army's  PREPO  ships  differ  with  the  Marine  Corps' 
maritime  prepositioning  ships? 

Army  answer.  The  Army's  prepositioned  program  was  structured 
using  lessons  learned  from  the  Marine  Corps'  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Program  and  from  the  Army's  own  experience  dur- 
ing Desert  Storm.  However,  there  are  differences  in  the  t3T)es  of 
equipment  being  prepositioned  and  in  the  t3T)es  of  ships  which  are 
used.  All  of  the  Marine  Corps'  ships  are  roll-on/roll-off,  whereas  the 
Army's  program  will  utilize  a  variety  of  ships.  Our  end-state 
prepositioned  program  will  consist  of  three  lighter  ships,  primarily 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  some  sustainment  stocks;  two  heavy 
lift  prepositioned  ships  and  one  auxiliary  crane  ship  to  provide  port 
opening  capability;  eight  medium  speed  roll-on/roll-off  ships,  loaded 
with  the  equivalent  of  a  2x2  brigade  (two  mechanized  and  two  in- 
fantry battalions)  and  support  equipment;  and  two  container  ships, 
loaded  with  30  days  of  sustainment  stocks  for  the  contingency 
corps. 

Equipment  is  configured  abroad  the  ships  in  unit  sets  and  is  also 
configured  to  support  different  scenarios.  For  example,  if  a  major 
regional  contingency  develops,  the  full  component  of  16  ships  would 
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be  deployed  to  provide  combat  and  support  operations.  However, 
support  to  limited  combat  and  peace  enforcing  operations  might  re- 
quire only  eight  to  13  of  the  ships.  There  are  other  modules  which 
would  allow  for  support  to  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  efforts, 
requiring  that  anywhere  from  two  to  nine  ships  be  discharged.  The 
variety  of  equipment  configurations,  coupled  with  the  combined  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Army's  ships,  provide  us  the  flexibility  to  deploy 
quickly,  to  establish  a  port  opening  capability,  to  equip  a  unit  with 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  then  to  sustain  operations  for  up  to 
30  days. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon  we  will  hear  from  the  services  on  the  readiness 
of  our  armed  forces.  The  witnesses  today  are  General  J.H.  Binford 
Peay  III,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Army;  Admiral  Stanley  R.  Ar- 
thur, Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  General  Walter  E.  Boomer, 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps;  and  General  Michael 
P.C.  Cams,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Air  Force.  Gentlemen,  all  of 
you  were  before  this  Committee  last  year.  We  welcome  you  again. 

I  have  to  say  that  in  this  Committee's  estimation  this  is  the  most 
important  hearing  that  we  have.  It  has  more  impact  on  what  we 
decide  than  any  other  hearing. 

We  have  been  more  involved  in  readiness  issues  than  anybody 
else,  in  trying  to  make  sure  that  the  families  have  a  good  quality 
of  life;  that  the  people  in  the  Air  Force  have  the  spare  parts;  and 
that  the  training  hours  are  there. 

I  use  the  analogy  that  some  of  you  have  heard  me  talk  about, 
that  in  1980,  we  could  not  pull  off  Desert  One  and  that  was  a  small 
operation.  You  remember  we  were  trying  to  capture  some  people 
back  from  our  embassy.  In  1991,  we  pulled  off  Desert  Storm  and 
we  had  basically  the  same  number  of  people  in  the  armed  forces 
during  both  those  eras. 

Obviously,  there  was  a  big  difference  in  readiness.  At  that  earlier 
operation  we  had  problems  with  spare  parts,  and  one  helicopter 
crashed  into  another  because  of  lack  of  training. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  problems  which  we  should  not  have  had. 
And  of  course,  Desert  Storm  was  the  opposite  of  that.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  satisfying,  quick  victories  the  United  States  has  ever 
had  with  certainly  the  least  loss  of  lives,  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing technological  superiority,  the  overwhelming  force,  and  also  the 
training  and  readiness  of  the  American  forces. 

It  is  a  compliment  to  you  all  who  have  been  so  involved  for  the 
last  10  years.  Last  year  the  House  passed  our  bill  in  22  minutes 
and  of  course,  this  is  the  biggest  bill  in  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
other  bill  in  the  world  any  bigger  except  the  overall  budget  of  the 
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United  States  budget,  but  as  far  as  single  bills,  this  is  the  biggest 
bill. 

They  complimented  me  on  passing  this  bill  quickly.  And  they 
asked  me  how  I  could  pass  it  in  22  minutes.  I  responded — 22  min- 
utes and  two  months.  Actually,  it  was  a  lot  longer  than  that,  be- 
cause in  this  Committee  we  have  100  years  of  experience  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee.  So  the  folks  on  this  subcommittee  pay  at- 
tention to  it,  we  try  to  learn  the  business,  but  we  depend  on  you 
to  tell  us  the  facts  and  today  we  hope  to  focus  on  what  you  thiink 
the  Services  need. 

I  know  you  are  constrained  by  the  amount  of  money  that  you  are 
given,  but  we  have  to  have  facts  that  we  can  translate  into  action 
in  areas  where  you  think  it  is  important. 

We  welcome  you  and  we  appreciate  the  dedication  all  of  you  have 
had  to  the  country.  I  guess  Greneral  Boomer  will  be  leaving  this 
year.  This  is  your  last  year,  Greneral  Boomer? 

Greneral  Boomer.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  certainly  appreciate  your  dedication  to  the 
country.  I  was  with  Greneral  Boomer  out  in  the  desert  during 
Desert  Storm,  after  the  air  war  had  started,  and  the  Canadians 
had  just  gotten  aboard  and  we  were  riding  in  a  Canadian  tank  and 
we  celebrated  the  Marine  Corps  birthday  together.  Of  course,  at 
one  place  or  another  I  have  been  with  all  of  you  out  in  the  field, 
and  I  appreciate  all  of  your  dedication. 

The  outstanding  thing  about  the  American  armed  forces  are  the 
people  in  it,  and  you  epitomize  that  fact  and  we,  in  particular,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  work 
you  have  done  over  the  years  and  the  fact  the  armed  services  are 
at  such  a  high  level  of  readiness. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  say  I  believe  the  information  I 
see  in  the  papers  which  says  we  can  fight  two  wars  at  the  same 
time,  because  I  know  we  could  not,  and  I  know  also  that  we  could 
not  deploy  in  the  same  amount  of  time  to  an  operation  like  Desert 
Storm,  which  is  the  ideal  situation  where  the  enemy  cooperated 
completely.  We  had  absolutely  perfect  support  facilities  and  the 
runways  were  there,  already  built  and  somebody  paid  for  it. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  have  those  circumstances  too  often.  I  see 
General  Shalikashvili  is  talking  about  some  of  the  same  concerns 
I  have  about  Korea.  We  were  just  over  there  and  we  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  deficiencies  there,  let  alone  other  operations. 

We  will  put  your  full  statements  in  the  record  and  if  you  will 
summarize  for  us,  we  will  get  to  the  questions  after  you  are  fin- 
ished. 

Greneral  Peay. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Peay 

Greneral  Peay.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  keep  my 
opening  statement  brief  in  order  to  provide  you  the  most  time  to 
ask  any  questions. 

All  Americans  should  know  that  America's  Army  is  moving  out 
confidently  and  aggressively  to  build  a  force  relevant  for  the  21st 
Century.  The  Army  is  changing  in  response  to  new  global  dynamics 
and  a  new  nation^  strategy.  It  is  reshaping  itself  into  a  power-pro- 
jection force — a  power-projection  Army  that  is  primarily  based  in 
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the  Continental  United  States  and  that  will  remain  the  premier 
land  combat  force  in  the  world. 

In  a  few  short  years,  we  have  pursued  the  process  of  closing  out 
eight  active  Army  divisions,  going  from  18  to  10  active  divisions; 
reducing  our  total  active  and  Reserve  strength  by  approximately 
400,000;  flattening  and  reengineering  our  major  commands  and 
schools;  eliminating  seven  ammunition  plants  and  six  depots;  cen- 
tralizing and  reducing  operational  stocks  from  19  to  5;  returning  all 
of  our  nuclear  weapons  to  the  United  States  for  destruction;  and 
redistributing  in  excess  of  35,000  vehicles  and  more  than  290,000 
short  tons  of  ammunition. 

In  1989,  31  percent  of  our  force  was  stationed  in  Europe.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  13  percent  of  our  force  will  be  based  there. 
That  is  45  years  of  build  up  in  Europe  that  is  now  substantially 
being  brought  back  home. 

The  404  installations  transferred  to  host  nations  consist  of  134 
million  square  feet  of  facilities — a  figure  which  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  the  square  footage  of  all  our  buildings  at  Fort  Hood,  Fort 
Bragg,  Fort  Benning,  Fort  Stewart,  Fort  Knox  and  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  combined. 

It  takes  dollars  and  stewardship.  It  is  complex.  This  reshaping 
and  stewardship  carried  out  while  simultaneously  keeping  the  force 
trained  and  ready  continues  to  cost  significant  amounts  of  money 
and  other  resources.  Our  Army  today  is  trained  and  ready,  but  our 
Army  maintains  a  very  fragile  balance  between  resources  and  mis- 
sions. 

We  must  remember  it  took  nearly  two  decades  to  build  the  Army 
that  achieved  the  decisive  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  which 
has  effectively  performed  in  one  contingency  operation  after  an- 
other since  the  end  of  the  cold  War.  Last  year,  I  detailed  the 
Army's  broadened  perspective  of  what  readiness  is  comprised. 
Today,  I  will  highlight  only  three  areas  where  lack  of  success  can 
undermine  Army  readiness. 

First,  funding.  We  must  obtain  the  funds  needed  to  maintain, 
modernize  and  care  for  our  forces  and  their  families.  It  costs  money 
to  implement  changes  to  strategy  and  doctrine,  to  downsize,  to  re- 
shape, and  most  importantly,  to  modernize. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1995  Army  Budget  is  our  10th  consecutive  budg- 
et reflecting  negative  real  growth.  We  have  reduced  force  structure 
and  our  modernization  accounts  drastically  to  stay  in  balance  and 
keep  our  forces  ready. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  43  percent  reduction  in 
the  research,  development  and  acquisition  budget  since  fiscal  year 
1989,  from  $19.9  billion  to  $11.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1995.  This 
has  caused  us  to  cancel  53  principal  systems  and  delay  77  others 
to  fund  near-term  readiness. 

We  need  modernization  dollars  to  bring  on  our  systems  more 
quickly  and  in  greater  numbers  so  that  they  are  less  expensive  per 
unit  cost  and  relevant  from  a  technological  perspective. 

I  worry  that  we  will  field  equipment  beyond  the  century,  2004  or 
so,  that  does  not  overmatch  the  threat,  as  future  threats  modernize 
quickly  through  equipment  bought  on  the  open  world  market.  We 
must  overmatch  the  threat  or  risk  an  increase  in  casualties  to  our 
young  soldiers.  We  must  begin  to  level  out,  achieve  some  stability 
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and  begin  to  address  the  cumulative  effect  of  underfunded  base  op- 
erations, depot  operations,  real  property  construction  repair,  and 
research,  development  and  procurement. 

The  President's  Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  is  a  welcome  first  step 
in  addressing  the  Armj^s  critical  needs  and  will  support  adequate 
levels  of  readiness  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Additional  reductions  to  the 
proposed  budget  threaten  to  mortgage  the  future  readiness  of  the 
Army  and  disrupt  this  very  fragile  balance  of  resources  that  pro- 
tects its  current  readiness  and  enables  the  Army  to  look  forward 
and  build  for  the  future. 

Second  is  the  size.  We  must  remember  that  the  large  number  of 
forces  positioned  forward  and  deployed  on  contingencies,  combined 
with  the  continued  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  force,  could  leave 
us  strategically  fixed  in  a  force  mismatch  that  limits  our  flexibility 
and  our  versatility.  As  the  force  shrinks,  there  is  a  danger  we  will 
be  forced  to  hollow  the  training  base  or  reduce  funds  for  our 
schools  in  order  to  man  and  train  committed  tactical  units. 

Our  forces  continue  to  operate  at  a  high  tempo,  with  a  300  per- 
cent increase  in  operational  deployments  since  1989.  Today,  there 
simply  is  less  margin  for  error,  and  timeliness  and  integration  of 
required  actions  are  increasingly  complex  as  we  reshape. 

And  third  is  commitment.  We  must  continue  to  take  care  of  our 
soldiers,  their  families  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  civilians 
in  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  force,  and  to  encourage  re- 
enlistment  and  retention. 

We  must  devote  money  and  leaders  to  recruit  and  retain  quality 
soldiers  to  safeguard  the  future  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  At  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  that  we  must  remain  committed  to  the 
core  values  of  the  Army,  selfless  service  to  the  Nation,  duty,  honor 
and  country. 

No  one  promised  the  current  group  of  Army  leaders  that  it  would 
be  easy.  We  all  are  committed  to  working  through  these  challenges 
in  obtaining  the  vision  for  America's  Army  in  the  future  and  to 
truly  build  a  strategic  power  projection  force.  We,  the  Army's  senior 
leadership,  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  coming  months  as  partners  in  meeting  a  shared  responsibil- 
ity as  we  devise  a  budget  that  assures  this  Nation  maintains  the 
preeminent  land  force,  the  land  Army,  in  the  world  today. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  General  Peay  follows:] 
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GENERAL  J.H.  BINFORD  PEAY,  III 
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BUILDING  AMERICA'S  ARMY  FOR  THE  21ST  CENTURY: 
AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  US  ARMY  READINESS 


INTRODUCTION 

America's  Army  is  moving  out  confidently  and  aggressively 
to  build  a  force  relevant  to  the  21st  century.  Our  Army  is  changing. 
Changing  in  response  to  new  global  dynamics.  Changing  because  the 
national  strategy  requires  a  new  kind  of  Army.  We  are  guided  by  a  vision: 
America's  Army.  An  Army  comprised  of  Active,  Guard,  Reserves  and 
civilians,  trained  and  ready.  .  .  a  strategic  force  serving  the  nation,  at  home 
and  abroad,  capable  of  decisive  victory.  .  .  .  into  the  21st  century. 

To  achieve  this  vision,  the  Army  is  reshaping  itself  into  a  power 
projection  force  -  a  Power  Projection  Army  -  that  is  primarily  based  in  the 
Continental  United  States  and  that  will  remain  the  preeminent  land  combat 
force  in  the  world.  Our  success  in  this  endeavor  requires  us  to  maintain 
readiness  of  the  force  today  while  we  build  for  the  future. 

Our  Army  today  is  trained  and  ready.  But,  our  Army  continues  to 
maintain  a  fragile  balance  between  resources  and  missions. 

To  understand  the  readiness  needs  of  the  Army  it  is  necessary  to  detail 
the  essence  of  the  Power  Projection  Army,  the  degree  of  change  the  Army  has 
undergone  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Army's  definition  of  readiness, 
the  current  status  of  Army  readiness,  and  the  Army's  requirements  for 
building  a  combat  ready  force  for  the  next  century. 

DEFINING  THE  POWER  PROJECTION  ARMY 

While  we  cannot  predict  with  certainty  the  threats  that  the  United 
States  will  confi-ont  in  the  coming  years,  we  do  know  that  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  has  not  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  global  stability.  While  this  period  offers 
new  opportunities  for  oxir  nation  and  the  world,  we  must  prepare  to  confront 
a  fuU  range  of  perils  that  includes  regional  strife,  ancient  tribal  and  ethnic 
animosities,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  fragile  peace 
accords,  aging  dictators,  national  and  international  economic  uncertainty, 
and  numerous  educational,  infrastructure,  crime,  and  other  urban 
challenges. 
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We  also  know  that  the  demands  of  this  post  Cold  War  period  have  led 
to  a  300  %  increase  in  operational  deployments  since  1989.  On  an  average 
day  during  this  past  year,  about  20,000  soldiers  were  deployed  in  over  60 
countries.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  125,000  soldiers  forward  deployed  in 
Europe,  Korea,  and  Panama. 

Our  Army  is  prepared  to  meet  these  dangers  and  future  challenges. 
Ovir  primary  mission  remains  fixed:  To  conduct  prompt  and  sustained 
combat  operations  on  land  in  order  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  maintaining  a  force  capable  of  conducting  the  full 
range  of  operations  across  the  conflict  continuum  -  from  humanitarian 
assistance  to  high  intensity  war,  against  the  full  range  of  potential 
adversaries,  in  any  chmate  or  terrain. 

Our  Army  has  shifted  away  firom  its  Cold  War  strateg>'  of  containment, 
which  emphasized  strategic  deterrence  and  counterstrike,  forward 
deplojTnent  of  conventional  forces,  reinforcement  of  those  forces  from  the 
CONUS  base,  and  national  mobihzation.  We  now  are  pursuing  a  power 
projection  strategy  that  emphasizes  strategic  deterrence  and  defense, 
overseas  presence,  and  crisis  response,  while  maintaining  the  flexibihty  to 
reestablish  a  global  warfighting  capability. 

Our  Army  is  guided  by  the  view  that  land  combat  remains  decisive  in 
war  and  is  the  strategic  core  of  joint  war  fighting.  The  Army  occupies 
terrain  and  controls  populations.  It  operates  jointly  with  air  and  seapower  in 
hohstic  warfare  to  achieve  decisive  victory  across  the  depth  of  the  battlefield. 

Our  Army  remains  a  repository  of  our  national  values  and  continues  to 
embed  them  into  its  professional  ethos.  Subordination  to  pohtical  authority, 
loyalty,  duty,  selfless  service,  covirage,  integrity,  respect  for  human  dignity, 
and  a  sense  of  justice  are  an  indivisible  part  of  the  Army's  identity  and 
directly  influence  its  behavior  in  peace  and  war. 

America's  Power  Projection  Army  must  be  able  to  respond  quickly  with 
highly  trained  and  versatile  units  and  soldiers.  In  the  past,  selected  units 
such  as  the  82d  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions  and  special  operations  forces 
were  prepared  to  deploy  with  no  notice,  anywhere  in  the  world,  within 
18  hours.  Today,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Army,  which  includes  designated 
mechanized  and  selected  Reserve  Component  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  units,  must  maintain  similar  capabihties  to  mobihze  rapidly, 
deploy,  fight,  return  home,  and  prepare  to  go  again. 
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The  Army  must  be  able  to  resolve  a  battle  quickly  with  rapid 
battlefield  maneuver,  simultaneous  and  synchronized  attacks  and 
applications  of  overwhelming,  disciplined  combat  power  at  the  point  of 
decision.  The  Army  must  be  able  to  reinforce  operations  with  additional 
combat  forces  or  provide  a  blend  of  specialized  logistic  resources,  such  as 
medical,  personnel,  and  supply  units,  uncommon  capabilities  in  most  armies 
in  the  world  today.  And  the  Army  must  be  able  to  tailor  the  force  to 
accomplish  the  full  range  of  missions  along  the  operational  continuum.  As 
we  become  smaller,  we  must  have  an  Army  that  operates  at  what  I  describe 
as  the  "Ph.D"  level  of  warfare  in  the  Information  Age. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  ARMY  SINCE  THE  END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 

Our  Army  has  performed  magnificently  in  undertaking  profound 
reductions  and  restructuring  to  become  a  Power  Projection  Army.  In  a  few 
short  years  we  have  - 

•  Decreased  the  active  component  from  18  to  14  divisions,  with  two 
additional  divisions,  the  7th  ID  and  6lh  ID,  nearing  inactivation.  We  are 
preparing  to  go  to  10  divisions. 

•  Decreased  the  Army  National  Guard  from  10  to  8  divisions. 

•  Closed  32  nuclear  storage  sites  and  67  US  installations. 

•  Relocated  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  from  Fort  Chaffee  to 
Fort  Polk,  the  5th  Mechanized  Infantry  Division  to  Ft.  Hood,  one  brigade 
from  the  7th  Infantry  Division  to  Fort  Lewis,  and  restructured  and  relocated 
one  brigade  from  Ft.  Lewis  to  Fort  Polk. 

•  Reduced  the  active  force  fi-om  725,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  572,000 
in  FY  93  -  a  loss  of  153,000  soldiers.  During  the  same  period  we  have 
reduced  the  reserve  component  by  55,000  and  army  civifians  by  71,000.  We 
plan  for  an  Active  Army  end  strength  of  540K  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

•  Flattened,  streamlined,  and  re-engineered  the  institutional  Army. 
We  have  reduced  the  Army  staff  by  30%;  we  are  restructuring  the  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command,  producing  savings  of  some  $60  miUion  doUars 
annually,  while  eliminating  1500  spaces;  we  have  established  the  US  Army 
Medical  Command  ,  which  consoUdates  several  medical  functions  and 
agencies,  making  the  medical  infrastructure  more  responsive  to  the  Army's 
health  care  needs;  and  we  are  reorganizing  Army  Materiel  Command, 
eliminating  seven  ammunition  plants,  six  depots,  and  one  test  center  - 
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eliminating  29,000  civilian  and  military  positions  through  FY  93,  while 
saving  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Overseas,  we  have  - 

•  Inactivated  VII  Corps,  3d  Armored  Division,  8th  Infantry  Division, 
and  the  2nd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 

•  Inactivated  341  non-divisional  units  and  have  accelerated  troop 
withdrawals,  numbering  145  battaUon  equivalents  since  1990. 

•  Redeployed  nearly  200,000  soldiers  and  family  members  from 
Europe  while  reducing  European  end  strength  from  217,000  in  1989  to 
75,000  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Hence,  while  in  1989  over  31%  of  the 
force  was  stationed  in  Europe,  shghtly  over  15%  of  the  force  is  there  today. 
And  by  the  end  of  FY95  only  13%  of  the  force  wiU  be  positioned  in  Europe. 

•  Redistributed  or  returned  to  the  United  States  more  than  35,376 
vehicles  and  over  296,300  short  tons  of  ammunition  during  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993. 
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Reduced  and  consoUdated  war  reserve  stockpiles  from 

•  Returned  aU  Army  nuclear  weapons  to  the  United  States. 

•  Reduced  the  foreign  national  work  force  by  34,000. 

•  And  returned  404  installations  -  387  in  Europe  and  17  in  Korea  to 
the  host  nations.  Consider  this  statistic:  By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  have 
closed  134  miUion  square  feet  of  facihties  in  Europe.  That  is  approximately 
the  equivalent  square  footage  of  all  the  buildings  at  Forts  Hood,  Bragg, 
Benning,  Stewart,  Knox  and  Leonard  Wood  combined. 

These  changes  and  reshaping  of  the  force  are  part  of  the  Army's  long 
term  effort  to  tailor  the  force  for  the  21st  Century.  It  reflects  a 
comprehensive,  forward  looking  approach  that  extends  across  the  program 
years. 

DEFINING  READINESS 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  change  and  restructuring  the  Army  has 
successfully  fought  to  maintain  readiness  while  conducting  military 
operations  that  have  spanned  the  conflict  continuum.  Only  a  first  rate 
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institution  with  first  rate  people  could  have  successfully  undertaken  the 
aggressive  actions  that  have  been  described. 

In  their  effort  to  define  the  state  of  Army  readiness,  many  observers 
inappropriately  focus  on  the  quantitative  factors  associated  with  Operational 
Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  -  -  the  dollars  and  fl3ring  hours  associated  with  driving 
tanks  and  flying  aircraft.  While  OPTEMPO  statistics  are  important 
indicators,  miUtary  readiness  is,  in  its  broadest  sense,  a  product  of  the 
Army's  success  in  organizing,  manning,  equipping,  training,  deplojdng, 
sustaining,  and  managing  the  force.    Because  funding  is  the  single  input 
that  appUes  across  all  of  these  areas,  it  has  the  single  greatest  impact  on 
readiness.  For  this  reason  it  is  far  more  accurate  to  consider  readiness  in  the 
following  terms: 

•  Funds  targeted  to  combat  training  centers,  the  Battle  Command 
Training  Program,  field  training  exercises  and  home  station  training  that 
produce  disciplined,  cohesive,  well  trained,  and  versatile  crews,  units,  and 
leaders  -  from  fire  team  through  Corps  levels.  These  factors  are  included  in 
the  term,  "  OPTEMPO". 

•  Funds  to  invest  in  and  sustain  simulators  and  simulations  that 
enhance  training  effectiveness  and  provide  the  means  of  realizing  the 
meiximum  battlefield  potential  of  weapon  systems. 

•  Funds  expended  to  operate  and  maintain  our  installations  -  - 
Operations  and  Maintenance  Army  (OMA)  -  -  for  these: 

*  Provide  homes  for  soldiers  and  their  famihes. 

*  Provide  training  facihties,  such  as  firing  ranges,  flight  and 
battle  simulation  centers,  and  skill  improvement  schools. 

*  Provide  support  facihties  that  directly  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  care  of  personnel,  such  as  supply  warehouses, 
contract  maintenance  facihties,  food  service  operations,  medical  facihties, 
dependent  schools,  and  day  care  centers. 

*  And  provide  the  means  to  be  a  power  projection  force  by 
offering  contingency  stocks,  material  handling  capabihties,  and  garrison 
command  and  control  infirastructure. 
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•  Funds  allocated  to  maintain  a  network  of  recruiters  and  for 
advertising  in  order  to  access  and  recruit  talented  men  and  women  for  the 
service. 

•  Funds  used  to  maintain  the  miUtary  schools  that  offer  training  in  a 
host  of  specialized  and  critical  skills.  These  are  the  schools  the  provide  us 
aircraft  and  vehicle  mechanics,  medics,  engineers,  artillerymen,  truck 
drivers,  supply  speciahsts,  infantrjnnen,  tankers,  radar  speciaUsts,  and 
computer  technicians.  And  the  schools  that  produce  our  first  rate  officer  and 
NCO  corps,  such  as  the  officer  and  NCO  basic  and  advanced  courses. 
Sergeants  Major  Academies,  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  War 
College. 

•  Funds  employed  to  modernize  the  force  for  the  mid  and  long  terms. 

•  Funds  allocated  to  enhance  the  readiness  of  the  Reserve  Component 
and  strengthen  its  ties  to  the  Active  Force. 

•  Funds  used  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of  life  for  soldiers  and  their 
famihes,  which  includes  housing,  access  to  the  commissary  and  post 
exchanges,  recreational  facUities,  and  quality  health  care. 

•  Funds  provided  to  enhance  the  Army's  logistics  infrastructure,  war 
reserve  stocks  and  the  Total  Asset  Visibihty  System. 

•  And  funds  allocated  to  all  of  the  services  -  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
-  to  build  the  transportation  infrastructure  and  to  obtain  the  sea  and  air  lift 
required  to  allow  the  Army  to  meet  its  rapid  power  projection  goals. 

It  is  the  degree  of  our  success  in  all  of  these  areas  combined  that 
defines  America's  Army's  operational  readiness. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  READINESS 

Our  Army  today  is  trained  and  ready.  But,  it  is  maintaining  a  fragile 
balance. 

In  their  testimony  to  Congress  last  year,  senior  Army  leaders 
emphasized  that  downward  trends  in  funding  for  Operational  Tempo 
(OPTEMPO),  Operations  and  Maintenance  Army  (OMA),  Base  Support 
Operations  (BASOPS),  FaciUties  Repair  and  Maintenance  (RPM),  and  Depot 
Maintenance  posed  near  and  long  term  risks  to  Army  readiness.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  General  SuUivan,  cautioned  that  perpetuation  of  these 
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trends  could  jeopardize  readiness  of  the  force  and  contribute  to  the  problems 
associated  with  the  hollow  forces  of  the  1970's. 

We  are  continuing  to  experience  the  difficulties  detailed  last  year. 
During  the  current  fiscal  year,  numerous  planned  savings,  reimbursements, 
and  budgetary  assumptions  failed  to  materialize.  Peacekeeping  and  other 
unprogrammed  contingency  operations  cost  the  Army  $57 IM  in  FY  93. 
Reimbursements,  supplemental  appropriation,  and  funds  provided  by  the 
FY93  OMNIBUS  reprogramming  action  covered  $37 IM  of  those  expenses. 
Consequently,  the  Army  had  to  absorb  the  remaining  $200  miUion  "out-of- 
pocket".  This  "bill",  the  majority  of  which  was  incurred  in  the  Operations  and 
Maintenance  Army  (OMA)  account,  was  financed  by  reducing  the  funding  for 
base  operations  and  training.  Canceled  training  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  recapture  and  execute  even  though  contingency  operations 
reimbursements  may  have  been  received  late  in  the  fiscal  year.  Furthermore, 
these  operations  consiune  resources  and  accelerate  the  aging  of  key  fleets. 

We  expect  to  experience  an  improved  situation  this  year.  Though  we 
estimate  costs  for  FY94  unprogrammed  contingency  operations  to  exceed 
$681M,   Congress's  timely  recognition  of  these  unprogrammed  costs,  and  the 
subsequent  expeditious  passage  of  the  FY94  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  alleviates  the  severe  operational  impacts  that  we 
experienced  in  FY93.  In  the  long  run,  we  must  strive,  as  General  Sullivan 
testified  to  this  Committee  last  week,  "  to  create  a  process  to  fund  these 
operations  up  front,  so  we  do  not  pay  both  in  dollars,  and  in  lost  training  and 
readiness." 

Reductions  in  overseas  force  structure  in  accordance  with  the  Nunn- 
Warner  Act,  return  on  Residual  Value  of  Overseas  Investments,  and 
reimbursements  from  our  aUies  for  maintaining  defenses  overseas  also  have 
failed  to  materiafize  at  the  levels  that  we  anticipated.  The  shortfall  arising 
from  unreaHzed  receipts  in  Residual  Value  of  Overseas  Investments  was 
$70M  during  FY  93  and  receipts  are  to  be  $228M  less  than  we  had  planned 
for  FY94.  The  bvirden  sharing  shortfall  is  projected  to  be  $166M  in  FY  94.  In 
each  of  these  instances,  the  Army  has  had  to  cover  holes  in  the  budget  by 
shifting  funds  from  among  Army  accounts. 

To  maintain  readiness,  therefore,  the  Army  in  the  past  has  made 
reductions  in  base  support  Operations  and  Depot  Maintenance.  In  addition, 
we  have  reduced  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  (RDA)  programs  - 
cancehng  53  principal  systems  and  delaying  77  others  -,  in  part,  to  fund  near 
term  readiness. 
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During  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Army  diverted  funds  from  OPTEMPO  and 
flying  hours  to  cover  the  bare  minimum  fixed  costs  and  other  readiness 
requirements,  such  as  BASOPS.  As  a  result,  the  MACOMs  reduced 
OPTEMPO  in  FY  93  from  the  planned  800  miles  to  588  miles.  While  we 
planned  on  funding  800  miles  in  FY  94,  it  appears  that  we  will  be  able  to 
execute  only  620  miles  as  a  result  of  the  necessary  diversions  already 
described. 

To  overcome  these  formidable  challenges  and  to  maintain  operational 
readiness,  subordinate  Army  commanders  have  displayed  exceptional 
leadership  and  managerial  acumen.    As  measured  by  our  unit  reporting 
system,  we  are  maintaining  the  same  levels  of  readiness  as  in  1989;  a 
comparable  number  of  units  are  "category  1,"  our  highest  category  of 
readiness.  But,  as  General  Sullivan  has  stated,  within  this  broad  category, 
several  secondary  and  tertiary  indicators  have  dechned  and  during  the  next 
12-18  months  we  expect  that  the  number  of  units  classified  as  "category  2"  to 
increase.  We  know  that  this  will  happen  and  are  taking  action  to  ensure  that 
we  can  perform  our  operational  missions.  Subordinate  MACOM  commanders 
will  compensate  by  assuming  a  tiered  readiness  posture,  insuring  that  early 
deploying  forces  are  manned,  equipped,  and  trained  to  the  highest  standards. 
We  are  not  building  unready  units. 

As  we  look  to  FT  95,  we  are  maintaining  a  fragile  balance  of 
resources  crucial  to  building  the  Power  Projection  Army.  Success  in  achieving 
appropriate  levels  of  readiness  in  the  near  and  long  term  hinges  on  carrying 
out  planned  funding  in  several  areas: 

First,  from  the  perspective  of  a  general  funding  approach,  we  have 
allocated  a  net  increase  of  $1.1B  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  Army 
(OMA)  accounts  in  order  to  compensate  for  unreaUzed  savings  and 
reimbursements  and  to  offset  the  previous  underfunding  of  OMA  accounts 
other  than  OPTEMPO.  This  will  permit  the  Army  to  restore  OPTEMPO 
funding  back  to  the  necessary  800  miles.  Given  limited  resources,  however, 
we  will  only  be  able  to  fund  Facilities  Repair  and  Maintenance  (RPM)  at  62% 
of  the  FY  95  requirement.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  this  money  is  needed  just  to 
stem  the  growing  deficit  in  Backlog  of  Maintenance  Repair  (BMAR),  which  is 
expected  to  rise  by  67.5%  ($3.4B  to  $4.6B)  between  FY93  and  FY95. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  carry  out  projected  FY95  resourcing  for 
Facihties  Repair  and  Maintenance  (RPM)  and  Base  Support  Operations 
(BASOPS).  It  is  through  this  funding  that  the  Army  maintains  its  weapons 
and  equipment  to  high  standards  and  preserves  facilities  and  infrastructure. 
Inadequate  funds  translate  into  closed  facihties,  reduced  engineering 
services,  and  breakdown  in  the  Army's  physical  plant.  Such  conditions 
would:  undermine  our  power  projection  platforms,  upon  which  the  Power 
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Projection  Army  is  dependent;  lead  to  higher  costs  for  deferred  repairs  and 
corrective  actions;  and  eat  away  at  the  quaUty  of  life  of  our  soldiers  and  their 
famihes.  All  of  these  factors  can  combine  to  reduce  the  propensity  of 
soldiers  to  serve,  thereby  undercutting  our  effort  to  recruit  and  retain  the 
best  qualified  men  and  women  for  the  force. 

Second,  we  must  adequately  fund  training  and  education  in  order  to 
produce  resihent  and  versatile  units,  leaders,  and  soldiers.  Our  training 
programs  emphasize  that  units,  leaders,  and  soldiers  be  experts  on  the  basics 
-  our  fundamental  warfighting  standards  and  skills.  Soldiers  who  can 
perform  the  basics  can  adapt  as  the  situation  requires.  We  will  continue  to 
fund  our  combat  training  centers  at  Ft.  Irwin,  California,  Ft.  Polk, 
Louisiana,  and  Hoehenfels,  Germany,  and  the  Battle  Command  Training 
Program  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  for  they  provide  leaders,  soldiers,  and  units 
rigorous  and  reaUstic  training  unmatched  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
value  of  these  institutions  has  been  proven  time  after  time  -  from  Operation 
Just  Cause  in  Panama  to  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Humanitarian  Relief  and  Peace  Enforcement  Operations  in 
Somalia. 

Similarly,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  fund  our  leadership  programs 
and  schools,  which  stress  identifying,  accessing,  and  training  versatile 
leaders  who  are  tactically  and  technically  competent,  situationally  aware, 
mentally  agile,  and  able  to  deal  with  chaos.  The  Army  -  with  its  exemplary 
school  system,  training  program,  and  Command  Courses  -  is  nurturing 
leaders  and  warriors  who  are  bold,  intuitive,  visionary,  articulate,  creative, 
decisive,  confident,  and  imbued  with  the  enduring  values  of  America's  Army. 

Third,  we  must  continue  to  fund  Army  Family  Housing  to  maintain 
the  quaUty  of  life  for  our  famihes. 

Fourth,    we  must  continue  to  have  congressional  support  and  funds 
for  the  scores  of  initiatives  designed  to  build  a  seamless  Army  of  Active, 
Guard,  and  Reserves.  We  intend  to  maintain  a  reserve  component  end 
strength  of  575K  (367K  in  the  Guard  and  208K  in  the  Army  Reserve)  by 
1999.  But,  the  Army's  abihty  to  execute  future  missions  requires  improved 
access  to  the  Reserve  Component.  Oxxr  ability  to  achieve  decisive  victory  is 
directly  related  to  our  abihty  to  employ  all  the  units  and  individuals 
necessary  for  a  particvdar  mission.  The  Army  supports  proposed  changes  to 
Title  10  to  increase  the  time  available  vmder  a  Presidential  call-up  to  180 
days,  with  an  additional  180  day  extension.  We  also  support  the  proposal  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  call  up  a  maximum  of  25,000  Reserve 
Component  soldiers  and  their  vmits  to  support  operational  missions. 
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Reserve  component  units  will  receive  resources  in  accordance  with  a 
hierarchy  of  deployment  times  to  war.  In  keeping  with  this  approach,  early 
deploying  Army  Reserve  and  Guard  Combat  Support  and  Combat 
Service  support  units  and  the  fifteen  National  Guard  Enhanced  Readiness 
Brigades  will  be  maintained  at  high  levels  of  readiness.  The  later  deploying 
Army  Reserve  and  Guard  support  units  (CS/CSS)  and  the  remaining 
National  Guard  combat  brigades  will  be  maintained  at  lower  levels  of 
readiness  as  sustainment  and  reinforcing  forces,  providing  the 
Army  the  capabihty  to  mobilize  and  deploy  forces  for  large  scale  protracted 
war  —  our  insurance  against  an  unknown  future. 

To  ensure  that  Reserve  Component  units  and  leaders  attain  necessary 
proficiency  and  readiness  the  Army  is  carrying  out  several  initiatives.  The 
Reserve  Component  will  receive  $2.8B  in  modern  equipment  through 
transfers  from  deactivating  Active  units  and  new  acquisitions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Army  is  allocating  funds  and  people  to  estabhsh  directed  training 
associations  between  Active  and  Reserve  Component  units  and  is 
implementing  Title  XI  requirements.  This  includes  the  assignment  of  5000 
active  duty  soldiers  to  support  the  Reserve  Component.  These  efforts  will  not 
be  cheap.  We  expect  to  pay  nearly  $200M  annually  to  implement  the  Title  XI 
initiatives. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  adequately  fund  modernization  and,  specifically, 
research,  development  and  acquisition  (RDA).  Since  1989,  we  have  severely 
decremented  our  modernization  program.  The  budget  for  research, 
development  and  acquisition  has  declined  44%  since  FY  89:  from  $20. 2B  in 
FY  89  to  $11. 4B  for  FY  95  (as  measured  in  FY  95  doUars).  We  cannot 
continue  this  trend  without  severely  impairing  our  long  term  readiness  and 
military  capabUities. 

Some  critics  suggest  that  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  mitigates  the 
need  for  heavy  investment  in  modernization.  Others  argue  that  the  Army's 
current  equipment  is  adequate  for  current  global  conditions.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  these  perspectives.  During  the  1920's  and  1930's,  American 
leaders  chose  not  to  modernize  the  Army  because  they  beheved  that  the 
weapons,  munitions,  airplanes,  and  other  equipment  left  over  from  W.W.I 
were  adequate.  It  took  a  Herculean  effort  to  mobilize  and  modernize  the 
Army  during  the  late  1930's  and  early  ld40's,  when  the  nation's  leaders 
finally  recognized  the  threats  to  our  security.  We  were  lucky.  We  cannot  rely 
on  such  luck  in  the  future.  The  risks  to  our  nation,  its  interests,  and  to  our 
soldiers  are  too  high. 

Failure  to  invest  in  research,  development  and  acquisition  over  time 
will  contribute  to  the  degradation  of  readiness  and  force  capabihties  in  two 
major  ways.  First,  as  our  current  vehicles,  weapons,  and  equipment  age,  we 
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will  encounter  increased  maintenance  costs.  Second,  by  failing  to  in',  est  in 
new  systems  we  risk  ceding  the  technological  edge  to  potential  adversaries, 
who  will  be  able  to  capitalize  on  the  proliferation  of  technologically  advanced 
weapons  and  equipment. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Army  is  pursuing  an  aggressive  research, 
development  and  acquisition  strategy  that  builds  on  current  research  on  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  future  conflicts,  takes  advantage  of  this  nation's 
competitive  edge,  and  exploits  advances  in  information  age  technology. 

Our  effort  focuses  on  five  modernization  objectives:  project  and  sustain 
the  force;  protect  the  force;  win  the  information  war;  conduct  precision 
strikes;  and  dominate  maneuver.  We  are  enhancing  several  current  systems 
through  technology  insertion  and  are  endeavoring  to  acquire  new,  high 
priority  weapons  and  equipment  where  existing  systems  can  no  longer  be 
upgraded.    Such  approaches  may  provide  us  the  means  to  organize  an  entire 
division  possessing  advanced  integrated  digital  networks  by  1998  and  to  field 
through  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  Century  the  Comanche  hehcopter  (RAH- 
66),  Armored  Gun  System  (AGS  ),  Advanced  Field  Artillery  System  (AFAS), 
Theater  High  Altitude  Air  Defense  (THAAD),  and  enhanced  Army  Tactical 
Missile  System  (ATACMS)  with  Brilliant  Anti-Armor  Submunition  (BAT). 
These  systems  offer  few  immediate  benefits.  Rather,  their  value  will  be 
realized  in  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  21st  century  -  -  by  the  next 
generation  of  soldiers.  Resources  and  planning  must  be  dedicated  today  to 
assvure  victory  in  "their  "  Desert  Storm. 

The  Army  has  embarked  on  several  innovative  approaches  to  explore 
new  technologies  and  techniques  and  to  reduce  costs  systematically.  The 
Army's  Battle  Labs,  Louisiana  Maneuvers  Task  Force,  the  Second 
Generation  Forward  Looking  Infrared  Special  Task  Force,  and  the  newly 
created  Special  Task  Force  for  Digitization  and  FORCE  XXI  employ  advanced 
technology  and  simulations  to  test  new  weapons,  equipment,  and  force 
design.  Through  these  initiatives,  the  Army  may  be  able  to  reduce  overall- 
life  cycle  costs  and  facilitate  rapid  technological  upgrades  through  integration 
of  technology.  These  programs  also  provide  the  Army's  senior  leaders  the 
means  to  systematically  focus  on  critical  issues,  make  pohcy  decisions,  and 
allocate  resources.  This  entire  effort  exemplifies  the  Army's  commitment  to 
advancing  intellectual  understanding  of  the  nature  and  conduct  of  future 
conflict  and  of  promising  technological  advances  before  committing  money 
and  other  resources  to  purchasing  new  systems  and  reorganizing  the  force. 

Sixth,  we  must  continue  to  fund  improvements  in  the  Army's  logistics 
infrastructure.  Unlike  the  Cold  War  Army,  which  reUed  largely  on  host 
nation  support  and  in-theater  assets,  we  must  possess  resources  that  support 
the  power  projection  strategy.  To  this  end,  we  are  investing  in  equipment 
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prepositioned  afloat,  global  POMCUS,  installation  infrastructure,  rail  and 
port  handling  facilities,  theater  war  reserves,  and  information  technology  to 
speed  processing  times  and  to  improve  accountability.  These  programs  cost 
money,  but  failure  to  invest  in  logistics  support  can  cripple  the  Army's 
readiness  in  times  of  crisis. 

Seventh,  we,  along  with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  must  continue  to 
receive  the  funding  and  congressional  support  for  the  airlift,  sealift, 
prepositioned  equipment,  and  port-to-port  infrastructure  upgrades,  as 
detailed  in  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study.  These  initiatives  are  essential 
for  the  Army  to  execute  its  power  projection  goals  of  transporting  3  Army 
divisions  in  30  days  and  a  6ve-division  corps  with  theater  support  in  75  days. 
Failure  to  procure  the  needed  hft  renders  the  Army  incapable  of  meeting  its 
strategic  deployment  objectives. 

And  Eighth,  we  must  continue  to  devote  money  to  recruiting  and 
retaining  the  quality  soldiers  needed  for  our  Power  Projection  Army  -  men 
and  women  who  are  disciplined,  quick  thinking,  physically  fit  and  able  to 
learn  advanced  technological  and  tactical  skills.  Recruiting  the  70,000  new 
soldiers  required  in  FY94  and  FY95  for  the  Active  force  and  the  nearly  equal 
number  of  soldiers  required  for  the  Reserve  Component  is  already  a 
significant  challenge.  It  becomes  even  more  formidable  as  the  Army 
achieves  its  post-drawdown  end-strength  and  is  required  to  replace  all  losses 
through  new  accessions.  We  expect  this  to  boost  recruitment  goals  to  a  range 
of  85,000  to  90,000  new  soldiers  per  year  in  FY96  and  beyond.  These 
recruiting  requirements  are  of  particular  concern  since  the  propensity  to 
serve  in  the  armed  services  among  America's  youth  is  down.  The  recent  1993 
Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS)  indicates  that  the  positive  propensity 
for  Army  service  is  38  percent  lower  since  the  all-time  high  achieved  in  1990. 
At  the  same  time,  the  F\'94  advertising  budget  is  at  45%  of  FY89  levels.  We 
must  take  action  to  dispel  the  popular  but  erroneous  perception  among 
Americans  that  the  Army  is  no  longer  a  relevant  career  choice.  This  includes 
devoting  talented  people  and  advertising  dollars  to  meet  our  recruiting  goals. 
In  short,  together  we  must  take  action  to  safeguard  the  future  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

CONCLUSION 

We  must  remember  that  it  took  nearly  two  decades  to  build  the  Army 
that  achieved  a  decisive  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  which  has  effectively 
performed  in  one  contingency  operation  after  another  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  Visionary  military  and  political  leaders  of  the  1970's  and  1980's 
were  the  architects  of  today's  Army  -  the  preeminent  land  combat  force  in  the 
world.  As  we  consider  the  FY95  budget,  we,  the  current  leaders,  must  keep 
in  mind  that  our  decisions  will  extend  into  the  next  centur>'.  We  must  be 
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equally  visionary  in  order  to  insure  that  the  next  generation  of  soldiers  has 
the  best  equipped,  trained,  and  ready  Army  in  the  world. 

Let  me  summarize  by  highlighting  three  areas  where  lack  of  success 
can  undermine  Army  readiness: 

*  Size.  We  must  remember  that  the  large  number  of  forces  positioned 
forward  and  deployed  on  contingencies,  combined  with  continued  reductions 
in  the  size  of  the  force,  could  leave  us  strategically  fixed,  in  a  force  mismatch, 
limiting  our  flexibility  and  versatiUty.  As  the  force  shrinks  there  is  a  danger 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  hollow  the  training  base  in  order  to  man  and  train 
committed  tactical  units.  Though  it  was  difficult,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
force  from  around  800,000  to  600,000.  We  are  encountering  increased 
challenges  as  we  reduce  firom  600,000  to  500,000.  Furthermore,  the 
decreased  size  of  the  force  and  likely  missions  requires  a  "seamless"  Army 
linking  Active,  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  effectively.  There  simply  is  less 
margin  for  error,  and  timeliness  and  integration  of  required  actions  are 
increasingly  complex. 

*  Funding.  We  must  obtain  the  funds  needed  to  maintain,  modernize, 
and  care  for  our  forces  and  their  famUies.  It  costs  money  to  implement 
changes  to  strategy  and  doctrine,  downsize,  reshape,  and  modernize,  aU  the 
while  committed  to  operations  and  peacekeeping  firom  an  active  operational 
perspective.  The  Army's  FY95  budget  reflects  a  commitment  to  build  a  force 
for  the  next  century: 

*  It  provides  OMA  funding  at  a  level  that  should  correct  for  failed 
assumptions  of  the  past. 

*  It  provides  adequate  funding  for  sustaining  the  research, 
development  and  acquisition  base. 

*  It  provides  minimum  funding  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  men  and 
women  for  the  service. 

*  And  it  provides  needed  funds  to  maintain  the  preeminent  military 
training  and  leader  development  programs  in  the  world. 

The  FY  95  Budget  reflects  all  of  the  internal  adjustments  to  support 
near  term  priorities.  Cuts  to  the  proposed  budget  will  mortgage  future 
readiness  and  disrupt  the  firagile  balance  of  resources  that  protects  current 
readiness  and  enables  the  Army  to  build  for  the  future. 
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In  a  similar  vein,  we  need  to  emphasize  that  the  Army  needs 
flexibility  to  manage  its  budget.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  more 
restrictive  fencing  of  funds  will  enhance  the  Army's  budgetary  goals.  Such  an 
approach  would  have  the  opposite  effect-  it  would  severely  impair  Army 
leaders  in  carrying  out  their  duties.  Events  of  the  last  few  years  underscore 
that  unpredictable  international  crises  and  domestic  requirements  and 
compelling  short  term  Army  needs  require  giving  the  Army's  leaders 
adequate  freedom  to  manage  funds  in  order  to  meet  missions  requirements. 

•  And,  finally,  Commitment.  We  must  continue  to  take  care  of  our 
soldiers,  their  families,  and  our  DA  civihans  in  order  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  the  force,  and  to  encourage  reenlistment  and  retention.  We  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  our  people  and  take  action  to  reassure  the  force 
during  this  period  of  turbulence  and  uncertainty.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
remain  committed  to  the  core  values  of  the  Army  -  selfless  service  to  the 
nation,  duty,  honor,  and  country. 

Our  Army  is  ready  today  because  of  skillful  and  focused  leadership  and 
management  of  resources..  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that  the  FY 
95  budget  is  our  tenth  consecutive  budget  reflecting  negative  real  growth. 
As  General  Sullivan  explained  to  this  Committee  last  week,  we  cannot 
continue  in  that  direction  forever  or  we  will  not  be  ready  tomorrow  at  any 
level.  We  must  "level  out",  to  begin  to  address  the  cumulative  eflects  of 
underfunded  base  operations,  depot  operations,  real  property  construction 
repair,  and  procurement.  This  is  a  significant  challenge,  but  it  is  one  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  in  the  years  ahead.  The  President's  FY  95  budget  is 
a  welcome  first  step  in  addressing  the  Army's  critical  needs  and  will  support 
adequate  levels  of  readiness  in  FY  95. 

No  one  promised  this  current  group  of  leaders  that  it  would  be  easy. 
We  all  are  committed  to  working  through  these  challenges  and  to  attaining 
the  vision  for  America's  Army  in  the  future  and  to  building  a  strategic  power 
projection  force.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  President  Clinton 
reaffirmed  his  resolve  to  keep  the  force  "the  best  equipped,  the  best  trained, 
and  the  best  prepared"  and  emphasized  that  "[This  budget]  protects  the 
readiness  and  quality  of  our  forces.  Ultimately,  the  best  strategy  is  to  do 
that.  We  must  not  cut  defense  further."  We,  the  Army's  senior  leadership, 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  members  of  the  Congress  in  the  coming 
9ionths  as  partners  in  meeting  our  shared  responsibilities  as  we  devise  a 
budget  that  translates  the  Presidents  commitment  into  action. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Admiral  Arthur. 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Arthur 

Admiral  Arthur.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  This 
Committee  has  always  been  particularly  helpful  in  protecting  the 
Navy's  readiness  and  this  year  presents  an  increasing  challenge  to 
our  cooperative  efforts. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  Committee  that  readiness  is  key  to  win- 
ning wars.  You  know  that  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Navy 
is  committed  to  keeping  readiness  as  our  number  one  priority. 

We  understand  that  to  hold  on  to  readiness,  we  must  strike  a 
very  delicate  balance  with  the  other  key  elements  of  the  Navy  pro- 
gram. We  have  made  many  tough  choices  in  force  structure  and  in- 
frastructure; and  we  are  optimistic  that  Navy  readiness,  although 
lower  than  recent  peak  levels,  will  be  sufficiently  funded  to  success- 
fully execute  our  national  strategy. 

But  do  not  let  me  mislead  you.  As  we  are  in  the  middle  of  execut- 
ing our  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  we  know  that  we  have  taken  some 
very  significant  reductions  to  our  top  line;  and  if  our  execution  con- 
tinues to  be  as  advertised,  we  will  come  into  fiscal  year  1995  with 
predicated  readiness  levels  intact.  If  we  follow  those  predictions, 
then  we  have  absolutely  no  flexibility  within  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  to  make  a  recovery.  We  are  walking  a  very  thin  line. 

I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Arthur  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  IT  IS  MY 
PLEASURE  TO  BE  HERE  TODAY  TO  DISCUSS  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  NAVY  1995  BUDGET,  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS  IN  GENERAL,  AND 
POTENTIAL  IMPACTS  ON  READINESS  OF  OUR  OPERATING  FORCES. 
WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE,  NAVY  CONTINUES 
TO  MAINTAIN  COMBAT  READY  FORCES  WITH  PROPERLY  TRAINED, 
MOTIVATED  PEOPLE,  SAFELY  OPERATING  WELL  MAINTAINED, 
STATE-OF-THE-ART  EQUIPMENT.   THIS  COMMITTEE  HAS  ALWAYS 
BEEN  PARTICULARLY  HELPFUL  IN  PROTECTING  NAVY  READINESS 
AND  THIS  YEAR  PRESENTS  AN  INCREASING  CHALLENGE  TO  OUR 
COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS. 

OUR  VIEW  OF  READINESS  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  THAT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  —  READINESS  IS  KEY  TO  WINNING 
WARS  AND  REMAINS  NAVY'S  NUMBER  ONE  PRIORITY.   TODAY'S 
FUNDING  IS  SUFFICIENT  TO  MAINTAIN  READINESS  AT  LEVELS 
ADEQUATE  TO  EXECUTE  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY. 
HOWEVER,  AS  OVERALL  FUNDING  LEVELS  HAVE  DECLINED,  NAVY 
HAS  CONTINUED  TO  AGGRESSIVELY  REDUCE  FORCE  STRUCTURE 
AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  TO  PRESERVE  FUTURE  READINESS  THROUGH 
RECAPITALIZATION.   THE  MARGINS  IN  OUR  READINESS 
ACCOUNTS  ARE  THIN,  AND  FUTURE  READINESS  IS  BECOMING  A 
MATTER  OF  GROWING  CONCERN. 

ALLOW  ME  TO  TAKE  A  FEW  MOMENTS  TO  SUMMARIZE  MY  THOUGHTS 
AND  GIVE  YOU  SOME  INSIGHT  INTO  OUR  CONTINUING  EFFORTS 
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TO  MAINTAIN  FORCE  READINESS.   FIRST,  LET  ME  SAY  THAT 
READINESS  IS  BASICALLY  THE  ABILITY  OF  THE  FORCE,  UNIT, 
OR  WEAPON  SYSTEM  TO  PERFORM  TO  A  DESIGNED  OUTPUT  LEVEL. 
READINESS,  PUT  SIMPLY,  IS  THE  KEY  TO  OUR  ABILITY  TO 
FIGHT  AND  WIN. 

AS  YOU  KNOW,  READINESS  IS  NOT  EASY  TO  MEASURE  OR 
PREDICT.   IT  REQUIRES  ASSESSMENT  OF  BOTH  TANGIBLE  AND 
INTANGIBLE  COMPONENTS.  TANGIBLE  COMPONENTS  INCLUDE 
QUANTIFIABLE  RESOURCES  SUCH  AS  NUMBERS  OF  PEOPLE, 
PIECES  OF  EQUIPMENT,  AND  THE  LEVELS  OF  TRAINING, 
INTANGIBLE  COMPONENTS  INCLUDE  SUBJECTIVE  ISSUES  SUCH  AS 
MORALE,  LEADERSHIP,  AND  QUALITY  OF  TRAINING.   THESE 
INTANGIBLE  AREAS  ARE  FAR  MORE  DIFFICULT  TO  ASSESS  AND 
TO  DO  IT,  WE  OFTEN  USE  SUBJECTIVE  TOOLS  BASED  ON  UNIT 
COMMANDER  APPRAISALS,  SUCH  AS  OPERATIONAL  EXERCISES  AND 
WAR  GAMES  WHICH  ATTEMPT  TO  APPROXIMATE  ACTUAL  WARTIME 
SITUATIONS.   WE  HAVE  MODELS  THAT  RELATE  RESOURCES  TO 
READINESS  BASED  ON  TRENDS  ASCERTAINED  FROM  HISTORICAL 
STUDY,  AND  FROM  THESE  WE  THINK  WE  HAVE  A  REASONABLE 
GRASP  OF  READINESS  TODAY.   A  SECDEF  TASK  FORCE  ON 
PREDICTIVE  READINESS  HAS  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  TO 
INVESTIGATE  READINESS  PREDICTION  METHODOLOGIES  AND  NAVY 
IS  DEEPLY  INVOLVED  IN  THAT  EFFORT.    PREDICTING 
READINESS,  ESPECIALLY  IN  FISCALLY  TURBULENT  TIMES,  IS 
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VERY  DIFFICULT,  AND  WE  MUST  WATCH  ALL  INDICATORS  VERY 
CLOSELY  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY  BUDGET 
REPRESENTS  A  LEVELING  OFF  FROM  THE  STEEP  DROP  OF  1993 
TO  1994.   IN  REAL  TERMS,  AFTER  NORMALIZING  FOR  PRICE 
ESCALATION,  THE  DON  BUDGET  DECREASED  10.9%  IN  FY  1994 
AND  DECREASES  0.7%  IN  FY  1995.   IN  ACCOMMODATING  THIS 
BUDGET,  NAVY  HAS  RESTRUCTURED  FORCES  AND  EQUIPMENT  AND 
REALIGNED  THE  NAVY  CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR  VISION  FOR  THE 
FUTURE.   IN  RECOGNITION  OF  FISCAL  CLIMATES  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  WE  EXPECT  TO  BE  ENGAGED  IN  —  FORWARD 
PEACETIME  PRESENCE  THROUGH  CONFLICT  —  NAVY  HAS 
IDENTIFIED  CORE  COMPETENCIES,  THE  CENTERPIECE  OF  WHICH 
IS  THE  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  AND  BIG-DECK  AMPHIBIOUS  SHIP. 
WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  AN  UNDERLYING  STRATEGY  WHICH  MAKES 
SACRIFICES  IN  OTHER  AREAS  IN  ORDER  TO  PROTECT  OUR 
RESTRUCTURING  AND  READINESS  LEVELS.   FOR  EXAMPLE,  AT 
THE  END  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  WE  WILL  BE  DOWN  TO  373 
SHIPS.   WE  WILL  HAVE  ONE  LESS  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  THAN 
TODAY,  14  FEWER  ACTIVE  TACTICAL  AND  ANTI-SUBMARINE 
WARFARE  AIRCRAFT  SQUADRONS,  AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  TRAINING 
AND  SUPPORT  SQUADRON  CONSOLIDATIONS.   WE  ARE  DECREASING 
ACTIVE  END  STRENGTH  BY  29,835  OFFICERS  AND  SAILORS. 
THIS  END  STRENGTH  REDUCTION  IS  TIED  DIRECTLY  TO  FORCE 
STRUCTURE  DECREASES.   I  WANT  TO  STRESS  THAT  WE  HAVE 
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TRIED  VERY  HARD  TO  MAKE  THESE  REDUCTIONS  IN  A  BALANCED 
WAY,  AND  WHEN  WE  REDUCE  FORCE  STRUCTURE,  WE  HAVE  ALSO 
GONE  AFTER  REDUNDANT  SUPPORT  STRUCTURE. 

TO  REDUCE  END  STRENGTH  AT  A  FASTER  RATE  WOULD  LEAVE  OUR 
PLANNED  FORCE  STRUCTURE  UNDERMANNED.   WE  HAVE  TO  DO 
THIS  RIGHT,  OR  THE  PRICE  WE  WILL  PAY  IN  READINESS  WILL 
BE  TOO  HIGH.   WE  SAW  THIS  IN  THE  SEVENTIES,  WHEN  WE 
WEATHERED  A  DISASTROUS  SHORTFALL  OF  OVER  20,000  PETTY 
OFFICERS  IN  THE  SIX  TO  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
EXPERIENCE  RANGE.   JUNIOR  PERSONNEL  WITHOUT  NECESSARY 
EXPERIENCE  AND  TECHNICAL  SKILLS  WERE  USED  TO  FILL 
POSITIONS  REQUIRING  PRECISELY  THOSE  QUALIFICATIONS.   IT 
TOOK  SEVERAL  YEARS  TO  RECTIFY  THAT  IMBALANCE.   WE  ARE 
CLOSELY  MONITORING  THE  PRESENT  END  STRENGTH  REDUCTION 
IN  ORDER  TO  MINIMIZE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  TURBULENCE  AND 
AVOID  A  RECURRENCE  OF  THE  SAME  PHENOMENON  THAT  OCCURRED 
IN  THE  LATE  SEVENTIES. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BUDGET,  OUR  GOAL  HAS 
BEEN  TO  ENSURE  THAT  BOTH  READINESS  AND  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 
REMAIN  AS  HIGH  AS  POSSIBLE.   THIS  IS  NOT  EASY.   WE 
CONTINUE  OUR  LONG-TERM  COMMITMENT  TO  KEEP  PAY  AND 
BENEFITS,  AND  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  NEW 
FAMILY  AND  BACHELOR  HOUSING  AS  COMPARABLE  AS  POSSIBLE 
TO  THOSE  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR. 
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READINESS  LEVELS  HAVE  DECLINED  SLIGHTLY  FROM  THEIR 
PEAKS  OF  THE  MID-1980S.   THIS  DECLINE  HAS  OUR 
CONTINUING  ATTENTION  AND  WE  ARE  MANAGING  IT  CLOSELY. 
ALTHOUGH  READINESS  LEVELS  TODAY  REMAIN  HIGHER  THAN 
THOSE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  HOLLOW  FORCE,  THEY 
NONETHELESS  INVOLVE  INCREASED  RISK.   READINESS  IS 
BASICALLY  FUNDED,  BUT  OUR  BUDGET  REMAINS  TIGHT  IN  ALL 
AREAS  AND  THERE  IS  LITTLE  ROOM  TO  MANEUVER.   ALLOW  ME 
TO  ELABORATE  ON  SOME  SPECIFIC  RISKS. 

IN  THE  AREA  OF  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE,  OUR  TWO  MOST 
COMMON  INDICATORS  OF  LONG-TERM  READINESS  ARE  BACKLOGS 
OF  AIRFRAMES  AWAITING  DEPOT  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE,  AND 
BACKLOGS  OF  ENGINES  AWAITING  REFURBISHMENT.   IN  THIS 
BUDGET,  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  IS  FUNDED  TO  MAINTAIN  A 
BACKLOG  OF  100  AIRFRAMES  AND  250  ENGINES.   THIS 
STRATEGY  IS  USED  TO  INCENTIVIZE  OUR  MAINTENANCE 
FACILITIES  BY  APPLYING  STEADY  PRESSURE.   IT  IS  WORKING 
WELL  TO  DATE.   WE  BELIEVE  AIRCRAFT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  IS 
FUNDED  TO  ACCEPTABLE  LEVELS  BUT  WE  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THERE 
IS  SOME  MANAGEABLE  RISK  IN  THIS  STRATEGY. 

THE  1995  BUDGET  FUNDS  MORE  THAN  90  PERCENT  OF  REQUIRED 
PERIODIC  SHIP  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE.   WE  ARE  PRESENTLY  ABLE 
TO  AVOID  THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  SHIPS  IN  MAINTENANCE 
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BACKLOG.   WHILE  THERE  ARE  NO  UNFXJNDED  SHIP  OVERHAULS 
PROGRAMMED  FOR  FY  1995,  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNFUNDED 
RESTRICTED  AND  TECHNICAL  AVAILABILITIES  IS 
APPROXIMATELY  25. 

THIS  BUDGET  FUNDS  MAINTENANCE  AT  ACCEPTABLE  LEVELS,  BUT 
CERTAINLY  OUT- YEAR  MAINTENANCE  FUNDING  BEARS  WATCHING. 
WE  HAVE  CAREFULLY  REVIEWED  THE  PROJECTED  LEVELS  OF  SHIP 
AND  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  BACKLOGS  AND  BELIEVE  THAT  THEY 
ARE  BOTH  MANAGEABLE  AND  REPRESENT  AN  ACCEPTABLE, 
MINIMAL  LEVEL  OF  READINESS  RISK.   WE  ARE  WILLING  TO 
ACCEPT  THIS  POTENTIAL  RISK  AS  MORE  ACCEPTABLE  THAN  THE 
IMMEDIATE  LOSSES  OF  READINESS  WHICH  WOULD  RESULT  FROM 
ALTERNATIVE  REDUCTIONS  IN  OPTEMPO  LEVELS  OR 
RECAPITALIZATION  (FUTURE  READINESS)  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
OUR  COMMITMENT  TO  PROGRAM  BALANCE  OVER  THE  LONG  TERM  IS 
A  CREDIBLE,  POSITIVE  SIGNAL  TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 

OUR  EFFORTS  TO  REDUCE  INVENTORY  COSTS  WITHOUT 
SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS  ON  CURRENT  LEVELS  OF  READINESS 
CONTINUE  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL.   WHOLESALE  INVENTORIES  HAVE 
DECREASED  BY  40%  SINCE  1989.   WE  HAVE  ALSO  REDUCED 
CONSUMER-LEVEL  (AFLOAT)  INVENTORIES  BY  DELETING  SOME 
INSURANCE  (LOW  USAGE)  ITEMS.   WHILE  WE  HAVE  ALSO 
REDUCED  OUR  AFLOAT  INVENTORIES  BY  REMOVING  SOME  HIGH 
COST,  LOW  USAGE  REQUIREMENTS,  THESE  REDUCTIONS  HAVE  HAD 
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A  NEGLIGIBLE  IMPACT  ON  READINESS.   USE  OF  IMPROVED 
LOGISTICS  COMMUNICATIONS  PROCESSES,  SUCH  AS  COMMERCIAL 
SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS  TECHNOLOGY,  COUPLED  WITH  AN 
IMPROVING  VISIBILITY  PICTURE,  ARE  POSITIVE  STEPS  THAT 
COUNTERBALANCE  INVENTORY  REDUCTIONS.   WE  HAVE  ALSO 
CONCENTRATED  OUR  EXPENDITURES  FOR  AFLOAT  INVENTORIES  ON 
PARTS  MORE  CRITICAL  TO  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  THE  OVERALL 
MISSION.   THESE  ACTIONS  HAVE  SERVED  TO  INCREASE  OUR 
RISK  OF  NOT  HAVING  THE  BACKUP  STOCKS  NEEDED  TO  OPERATE 
AFLOAT  BUT  ARE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  OUR  OVERALL  AGGRESSIVE 
APPROACH  TO  STRETCH  OUR  OPERATING  FUNDS.   IN  OTHER 
WORDS,  WE  HAVE  SHIFTED  SOME  OF  THE  RISK  ASHORE,  RELYING 
MORE  ON  THE  SHORE  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
PIPELINE  THAN  IN  THE  PAST.   I  WANT  TO  EMPHASIZE  THAT 
WHILE  THESE  ACTIONS  INCREASE  RISKS  TO  MAINTAINING 
READINESS,  THE  ACTUAL  IMPACT  HAS  BEEN  NEGLIGIBLE.   WE 
HAVE  A  CAREFULLY  BALANCED  BUDGET  WHICH  WEIGHS  RISKS  TO 
READINESS.   WE  BELIEVE  THE  CRUCIAL  FACTOR  IS  TO 
MAINTAIN  -THE  BALANCE  THAT  WE  HAVE  ACHIEVED  IN  OUR 
BUDGET . 

ANOTHER  RISK  TO  READINESS  IS  THE  BUDGET  IMPACT  OF 
UNFORESEEN  CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS  THAT  MUST  BE  ABSORBED 
WITHIN  OPERATING  ACCOUNTS.   THESE  INCREASES  IN  OPTEMPO 
ALSO  DRIVE  UP  MAINTENANCE  COSTS.   AS  THE  BUDGET  GETS 
SMALLER  AND  TIGHTER,  OUR  ABILITY  TO  ABSORB  THESE  KINDS 
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OF  CONTINGENCIES  WITHOUT  IMPACTING  THE  READINESS  AND 
TRAINING  OF  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  FORCE  DECREASES.   WE 
MUST  BOTH  RECOGNIZE  THIS  SITUATION  AS  A  FACT  OF  LIFE. 
A  SOLUTION  IS  TO  CONTINUE  TO  WORK  COOPERATIVELY  AND 
REACT  SWIFTLY  WITH  SUPPLEMENTAL  BUDGET  ADJUSTMENTS  AS 
DEMONSTRATED  BY  THE  RECENT  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  FY  1994 
DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  LEGISLATION. 

OPERATIONAL  COMMITMENTS  REQUIRE  FORWARD  DEPLOYED  NAVAL 
FORCES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD,  AND  UNPROGRAMMED  PEACE- 
KEEPING AND  HUMANITARIAN  MISSIONS  FURTHER  STRESS  OUR 
ALREADY  THIN  FORCES.   WHILE  THE  READINESS  OF  THESE 
FORCES  TODAY  REQUIRES  INVESTMENT  IN  TRADITIONAL 
CATEGORIES  OF  TRAINING,  MAINTENANCE  AND  PERSONNEL, 
THEIR  READINESS  IN  THE  FUTURE  IS  NOT  WITHOUT  SOME  OF 
THE  RISKS  OUTLINED  ABOVE.   OF  COURSE  THEIR  CAPABILITY 
IN  THE  OUT- YEARS  WILL  ULTIMATELY  DEPEND  UPON  CONSISTENT 
INVESTMENT  OVER  TIME  IN  LONG-TERM  RECAPITALIZATION  OF 
THE  FORCE-. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  READINESS  AND  ALL  OF  OUR  CONCERN  FOR  A 
RETURN  TO  A  HOLLOW  FORCE,  LET  ME  ASSURE  YOU  THAT  WE  ARE 
VERY  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  SINS  OF  THE  PAST.   TODAY, 
HOWEVER,  THERE  ARE  DISTINCT  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PRESENT 
CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  EVENTS  LEADING  TO  THE  HOLLOW  FORCE  OF 
THE  LATE  1970s.   TODAY'S  ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE  IS  BETTER 
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PAID;  OUR  PEOPLE  ARE  HIGHER  QUALITY;  TODAY'S  NAVY  IS 
VIRTUALLY  DRUG-FREE  AS  COMPARED  TO  HIGH  USER  RATES 
DOCUMENTED  IN  THE  LATE  1970s;  PERSTEMPO  AND  OPTEMPO 
GUIDELINES  ENSURE  AN  IMPORTANT  ASPECT  OF  QUALITY  OF 
LIFE  IS  PRESERVED;  AND  FINALLY,  DIFFERENT  MAINTENANCE 
AND  SPARING  POLICIES  TODAY  ARE  HELPING  TO  MAINTAIN 
READINESS  LEVELS  AT  LOWER  COSTS. 

MY  POINT  IS  THAT  OUR  CONCERN  OVER  RETURNING  TO  A  HOLLOW 
FORCE  SHOULD  NOT  FOCUS  SOLELY  ON  AN  EROSION  OF 
READINESS.   AS  I'VE  POINTED  OUT,  TODAY'S  READINESS 
LEVELS,  ALTHOUGH  SOMEWHAT  LOWER  THAN  RECENT  PEAKS,  ARE 
HIGHER  THAN  LEVELS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  HOLLOW  FORCE  AND 
ARE  ADEQUATE  TO  EXECUTE  OUR  NATIONAL  STRATEGY.   TO 
PRESERVE  A  GIVEN  LEVEL  OF  READINESS,  ANY  BUDGET  MUST 
STRIKE  A  BALANCE  BETWEEN  RECAPITALIZATION  AND  FORCE 
STRUCTURE  BECAUSE  READINESS  IS  NOT  ONLY  THE  ABILITY  TO 
DELIVER  TODAY,  BUT  ALSO  IN  THE  FUTURE.   AS  NAVY'S  TOP 
LINE  IS  REDUCED,  WE  WILL  INCREASINGLY  BE  CALLED  UPON  TO 
MAKE  DIFFICULT  CHOICES  BETWEEN  CURRENT  READINESS,  FORCE 
STRUCTURE,  AND  RECAPITALIZATION.   HOWEVER,  WE  MUST  NOT 
BECOME  CAPTIVE  TO  THE  NOTION  THAT  TODAY'S  READINESS 
ALONE  WILL  GUARANTEE  US  THE  CAPABILITY  OUR  NATIONAL 
STRATEGY  REQUIRES.   FAILURE  TO  PROPERLY  BALANCE 
READINESS,  FORCE  STRUCTURE,  AND  RECAPITALIZATION  WILL 
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LEAD  TO  A  READY  BUT  SMALLER,  AGING,  AND  ULTIMATELY  LESS 
CAPABLE  FORCE. 

I  WILL  CONCLUDE  BY  REITERATING  THAT  MAINTAINING 
READINESS  IS  THE  NUMBER  ONE  NAVY  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 
PRIORITY  AND  NAVY  LEADERSHIP  IS  COMMITTED  TO  THAT  END. 
WE  REALIZE  WE  ARE  TAKING  SOME  READINESS  RISKS  THIS  YEAR 
IN  OUR  BUDGET,  BUT  IN  THE  NEAR-TERM,  THIS  BUDGET  IS 
ADEQUATE  TO  SUPPORT  THE  NAVY  AND  NATION'S  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  STRATEGY.   IN  THE  LONG-TERM,  WE  ARE  WORKING 
TIRELESSLY  ON  A  RESOURCE  PROGRAMMING  STRATEGY  THAT 
RECOGNIZES  COMPETING  NEAR  AND  LONG-TERM  READINESS 
REQUIREMENTS  TO  ACHIEVE  A  SUSTAINABLE  BALANCE  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO.   IF  WE  DO  IT  RIGHT,  THE  BALANCE  WILL  PROVIDE 
READY  NAVY  FORCES  TODAY  AS  WELL  AS  A  SUSTAINABLE 
COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE  WELL  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 

I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  ANSWERING  ANY  OF  YOUR  QUESTIONS. 
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Mr.  MuRTHA.  General  Boomer. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Boomer 

General  Boomer.  Mr.  Chairman,  readiness  has  become  a  cottage 
industry  this  last  year  in  Washington.  That  is  not  necessarily  bad, 
except  more  commissions,  committees,  studies  and  papers  are  cre- 
ated than  are  probably  necessary.  From  my  view,  readiness  is  not 
that  complicated,  and  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  second  providing 
you  with  my  view  of  readiness.  What  is  it,  anyhow? 

I  think  it  is  helpful  if  we  look  at  readiness  from  the  perspective 
of  the  19-year-old  Lance  Corporal  we  may  have  to  send  into  com- 
bat. 

First,  he  is  to  be  well  trained,  technically,  tactically,  ethically. 
And  then  there  is  the  underlying  assumption  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
cruit enough  of  those  men  and  women  so  that  we  can  do  the  job 
when  we  get  there. 

Second,  you  have  to  provide  this  youngster  with  better  weapons 
and  equipment,  or  weapons  that  are  in  support  of  him  than  his 
enemy,  so  he  can  win  and  have  some  chance  or  have  a  decent 
chance  of  not  getting  killed  himself. 

Third,  you  have  to  be  able  to  replace  the  stuff  he  takes  into  bat- 
tle when  he  uses  it  up.  Enough  spare  parts;  we  have  to  be  able  to 
repair  it. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  be  able  to  get  him  there.  He  and  the  rest  of 
his  comrades,  and  get  them  there  quickly  enough  to  ensure  victory. 

And,  fifth,  when  he  or  she  is  there,  their  mind  needs  to  be  free 
to  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  job  at  hand,  which  is  one  of  the 
toughest  in  the  world,  which  means  there  has  to  be  some  kind  of 
support  system  back  home.  PX,  commissary,  family  support  serv- 
ices, those  things  we  sort  of  throw  into  this  quality-of-life  bag. 

All  of  this  you  have  to  do  for  sailors  and  Marines,  airmen  and 
soldiers  today.  You  have  to  do  it  in  the  future.  So  readiness  does 
have  a  future  dimension. 

If  you  ask  me,  in  my  simplistic  definition  of  readiness,  are  we 
ready  right  today,  this  moment,  I  would  tell  you  that  I  think  we 
are.  Tomorrow?  I  am  not  so  sure.  And  I  am  becoming  increasingly 
concerned. 

Let  me  go  back  just  quickly  to  those  points  that  I  made.  First, 
recruiting.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  recruiting  during  my  ca- 
reer. It  is  our  life's  blood.  We  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  still  meeting 
our  numbers  quality-wise  and  shipping-wise  to  our  recruit  depots, 
but  it  is  edging  down  slightly.  That  is,  quality  is  edging  down 
slightly. 

Propensity  to  enlist  is  at  an  all-time  low.  I  would  predict  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  more  money  into  recruiting,  more  money  into 
recruit  advertising  than  in  the  past. 

You  mentioned  Desert  Storm,  Mr.  Chairman.  Part  of  our  victory 
in  Desert  Storm  was  related  to  smart  Marines,  smart  soldiers.  You 
cannot  make  a  dumb  Marine  ready  for  combat;  it  cannot  be  done. 

I  mentioned  training.  Last  year  we  were  not  able  to  fund  some 
important  follow-on  training  and  we  will  have  some  shortfalls  this 
year.  We  are  trying  to  correct  that  internally,  but  I  think  if  the 
Committee  wants  to  keep  their  eye  on  readiness,  if  you  keep  your 
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eye  on  the  training  and  the  education  of  the  force  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  that,  you  will  get  a  good  clue  as  to  where  we  are  headed 
in  terms  of  this  readiness  business. 

We  are  having  some  shortfalls  this  year  in  the  initial  issue  of 
equipment,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  correct  that  in  the  1995,  with 
the  1995  budget,  but  in  my  view,  this  entire  spare  parts  mainte- 
nance apparatus  is  going  to  fray,  and  fray  too  quickly. 

The  long  pole  in  the  tent  of  every  OP  plan  that  our  CINCs  have 
is  strategic  lift.  I  think  (Jeneral  Hoar  taUted  about  that  yesterday. 
Sir,  I  can  tell  you  the  Marine  Corps  needs  a  C-17.  Sealift  is  equally 
important.  If  we  want  to  do  something  for  readiness,  we  need  to 
make  sure  we  can  get  to  battles. 

Speaking  of  battles,  you  count  on  Marines  to  be  there  first.  Our 
amphibious  shipbuilding  program  appears  to  be  adequate  if  we  can 
execute  it  as  programmed.  There  is  a  requirement  for  12  amphib- 
ious readiness  groups  and  we  are  holding  our  Navy  shipmates'  feet 
to  the  fire  to  help  us  in  that,  and  Admiral  Arthur  and  I  are  going 
to  ensure  that  that  is  done,  that  is  that  we  meet  that  requirement 
for  12  amphibious  readiness  groups. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  we  are  woefully  short  in  child  care  spaces. 
We  need  more  family  housing,  and  remember,  too,  that  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  readiness. 

I  see  little  modernization  for  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  years 
ahead.  Our  medium  lift  heUcopter,  the  load  has  to  be  replaced,  and 
I  think  we  are  moving  too  slowly  in  that  regard. 

The  other  big  program  we  have  is  our  amphibious  assault  vehi- 
cle, or  advanced  amphibious  assault  vehicle.  We  need  to  get  on 
with  procuring  that,  and  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  do  it. 

Finally,  we  are  working  hard  to  help  ourselves.  We  are  not  just 
coming  here  explaining  to  you  and  asking  for  the  world.  I  think  we 
are  working  together  to  help  ourselves,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
right  on  the  edge. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  General  Boomer  follows:! 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 
I  am  pleased  to  provide  you  with  an  update  on  the  status  of 
the  Marine  Corps — to  provide  my  views  on  both  our  near-  and  long- 
term  readiness.   Frankly,  this  opportunity  comes  at  a  critical 
time  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  for  all  our  armed  forces. 

As  events  around  the  world  demonstrate,  from  Somalia  to 
Bosnia,  from  northern  Iraq  to  the  Sudan,  from  political  and 
military  crises  to  natural  disasters;  U.S.  military  forces  are 
being  called  upon,  again  and  again,  to  aid  the  suffering  and 
rescue  the  endangered.   While  the  rest  of  the  world  is  filled 
with  uncertainty,  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  we  will 
continue  to  be  called  upon — tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month,  next 
year. 

And  that  is  what  concerns  me.   I  believe  the  Nation's  Marine 
Corps  is  in  good  shape  to  meet  today's  requirements.   It  is 
tomorrow's  challenges  that  I  worry  about.   As  we  speak,  about 
24,000  Marines,  or  nearly  22  percent  of  our  Fleet  Marine  Forces, 
are  deployed  abroad,  providing  the  National  Command  Authorities 
with  an  important  tool  to  influence  events  and  manage  instability 
throughout  the  world.    Of  these,  8,000  Marines  are  embarked  in 
amphibious  ships  with  Navy  shipmates  in  four  different  geographic 
locations  around  the  world.   At  present,  a  total  of  50,000 
Marines  are  ready  to  immediately  expand  any  one  of  those  small 
forward-operating  forces  by  joining  the  Maritime  Prepositioning 
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Force  ships  that  carry  equipment,  ammunition,  and  sustainability 
needed  for  30  days  of  operation.   This  ability  to  come  "...From 
the  Sea"  as  part  of  America's  naval  power  will  become  even  more 
useful  to  the  Nation  as  we  close  800  military  installations 
overseas  and  withdraw  the  majority  of  our  forward-based  forces 
back  to  the  United  States. 

The  credit  for  the  favorable  condition  of  the  Marine  Corps 
rests  primarily  with  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Without  your  confidence  and  support,  we  could  not  have  attracted 
and  retained  the  superb  young  men  and  women  who  have  served,  and 
are  serving  today;  nor  could  we  continue  to  provide  the  quality 
training  and  equipment  necessary  to  win  on  the  modern 
battlefield. 

Credit  also  lies  with  my  predecessors  who  did  a  magnificent 
job  of  passing  on  the  legacy  of  a  quality  Corps.   The  Marine 
Corps  warfare  doctrine  was  validated  during  Desert  Storm.   Our 
Service  planning  process  and  approach  to  combat  development 
proved  sound  as  well. 

But  clearly,  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.   The  world  is 
changing  too  quickly.   We  must  re-arm,  re-fit,  and  re-organize  if 
we  are  to  remain--as  your  predecessors  charged  us  to  be — "most 
ready  when  the  nation  is  the  least  ready." 
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I  believe  this  is  a  watershed  year.   While  the  traditional 
tools  we  use  to  measure  car  readiness  tell  us  we  are  ready  today, 
they  may  not  be  relevant  to  forcasting  future  readiness,  and  must 
be  carefully  scrutinized.   Therefore,  we  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  a  deliberate  and  comprehensive  process  to  analyze  our 
future  missions,  warfighting  concepts  and  doctrine,  and  force 
structure  requirements — to  sustain  a  ready  Marine  Corps  today — 
and  tomorrow — that  is  focused  on  our  vision  of  the  future. 

Your  Marines  share  the  national  sentiment  that 
revitalization  of  our  national  economy  is  paramount,  and  that  the 
defense  department  must  absorb  its  share  of  required  deficit 
reductions.   However,  we  still  face  a  dangerous  world.   It  is 
critical  that  the  forces  we  keep  are  adequately  manned, 
adequately  trained,  and  adequately  equipped.   We  must  provide 
forces  that  give  us  the  greatest  leverage  and  flexibility  for  the 
money.   Marines  have  always  provided  the  Nation  an  economical 
force.   Long  credited  with  providing  the  most  "bang  for  the 
buck,"  with  an  operating  budget  that  is  about  4  percent  of  the 
DoD  budget,  the  Marine  Corps  today  provides  11  percent  of 
military  personnel  and  over  14  percent  of  general  purpose  forces. 

We  are  on  the  edge.   Maintaining  our  ability  to  respond 
immediately  with  ready,  capable  forces  involves  risks  and 
requires  the  most  judicious  appTication  of  scarce  resources.    I 
must  ask  you  not  to  further  reduce  the  Marine  Corps'  budget. 
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Consider  the  following  indicators: 

—  We  have  a  rapidly  increasing  backlog  of  depot 
maintenance. 

—  We  have  shortfalls  in  initial  issue  supplies  such  as  NBC 
equipment,  individual  equipment  and  medical  stocks  that  we  are 
not  able  to  fully  fund.   This  means  it  will  be  harder  to  replace 
a  Marine's  worn-out  pack  or  helmet. 

—  We  were  not  able  to  fund  some  of  our  follow-on  training 
and  school  requirements. 

Other  trends  include: 

—  Aviation  spares,  readiness,  and  aircraft/engine  Depot 
backlogs  are  currently  funded  at  85%  of  the  requirement. 
Reductions  in  the  future  will  result  in  a  negative  impact. 

—  Due  to  fiscal  constraints,  our  FY95  aviation  flight  hour 
program  is  again  held  at  22  hours/crew/month.   Any  further 
degradation  in  this  critical  area  will  have  a  serious  impact  on 
readiness  and  the  ability  to  perform  our  mission. 

--  A  maintenance  and  repair  backlog,  already  totaling  more 
than  500  million  dollars,  that  continues  to  grow. 
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—  At  one  base  alone,  we  need  to  build  nearly  50  million 
dollars  worth  of  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  simply  to  reach  an 
adequate  level  of  quality  housing. 

—  We  are  facing  increased  mandated  federal,  state  and  local 
enviromental  costs. 

—  We  are  woefully  short  of  child  care  spaces. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.   The  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
proposal  takes  a  small  step — one  hundred  forty  million  dollars — 
toward  rectifying  the  critical  deficiencies  of  the  budget 
currently  in  execution.   The  Commandant  has  testified  that  while 
the  Corps  will  be  able  to  sustain  operations  again  in  FY-95,  the 
longer  term  readiness  of  the  Corps  "in  terms  of  critical  people- 
support  programs,  equipment  modernization,  and  maintenance  and 
repair  of  our  equipment  and  real  property  will  require  further 
steps  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  modern,  ready,  force 
capabilities  envisioned  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  mandated  by 
our  new  Department  of  the  Navy  doctrinal  concepts  in  '...From  the 
Sea' ." 

For  over  two  hundred  years,  the  Marine  Corps  has  played  a 
unique  role  in  U.S.  security  policy  primarily  because  of  your 
support.   To  remain  ready,  relevant,  and  capable,  we  will  need 
your  continued  support.   For  the  Marine  Corps  to  accomplish  its 
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mission,  we  must  replace  obsolete  equipment,  maintain  a 
technological  edge,  continue  realistic  training,  and  maintain  the 
highest  quality  of  life  for  our  Marines, 

We  must  have  sufficient  funding  to  provide  the  training, 
equipment,  and  logistics  support  to  develop  unit  skills  and 
highly  ready,  combat  effective  units.   We  must  have  sufficient 
funding  to  provide  for  the  professional  education  and  development 
of  all  Marines  in  the  art  and  science  of  warfighting.   We  must 
have  sufficient  funding  to  provide  for  the  operations  and  support 
of  our  bases  and  stations,  maintain  efficient  mission  support 
facilities,  and  support  the  quality-of-life  our  Marines  and  their 
families  deserve. 

Lastly,  although  our  share  of  the  Navy's  R&D  budget  is 
austere,  it  is  a  critical  component  of  maintaining  the  Corps  as 
the  world's  premier  expeditionary  force.   It  is  this  program  that 
provides  our  air-ground-logistics  forces  with  the  weapons  systems 
and  warfighting  equipment  required  for  a  lighter,  more  flexible 
capability,  and  permits  a  rapid,  formidable  military  response  in 
the  most  likely  spectrums  of  conflict. 

Lessons  learned  from  Operation  Desert  Storm  are  an  important 
factor  in  determining  both  acquisition  and  modernization 
priorities.   Although  we  are  not  planning  to  re-fight  the  last 
war,  combat  experience  did  highlight  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
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our  forces  and  equipment.   External  assessments,  like  the  BUR, 
together  with  our  own  internal  reviews,  have  indicated  that  we 
need  improved  capabilities  for  improved  force  closure  and 
battlefield  maneuverability,  including  the  MV-22  and  AAAV;  an 
enhanced  anti-armor  capability;  upgraded  fire  support;  and 
adequate  expeditionary  sealift.   Lastly,  we  must  protect  our 
combined  arms  capability. 

Our  modernization  programs  for  Marine  operating  forces  have 
been  closely  scrutinized  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  direct 
correlation  to  combat  readiness.   We  are  taking  lessons  from 
Southwest  Asia,  incorporating  them  into  existing  programs,  and 
concentrating  on  those  systems  which  can  get  us  into  the  fight 
quickly.   The  realities  of  reduced  funding  levels  make  it 
imperative  that  the  Marine  Corps  align  its  priorities  with  our 
sister  Services.   Interoperability  remains  the  standard  by  which 
all  initiatives  are  measured. 

It  is  still  not  enough.   We  are  also  identifying  areas  where 
we  can  help  ourselves.   For  example,  we  are  closely  monitoring 
the  European  Excess  Equipment  Program  and  have  been  able  to  save 
considerable  money  while  filling  some  of  our  equipment 
deficiencies.   Our  depot  in  Albany  is  tracking  this  on-going  DoD 
program  and  so  far  we  have  "found"  nearly  140  million  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  that  we  need  to  correct  shortages--over  1,000 
pieces  of  equipment  including  tanks,  ribbon  bridge  sections, 
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generators,  and  aviation  ground  support  equipment.   As  we  expand 
our  efforts,  we  will  be  looking  not  only  to  replace  equipment 
deficiencies,  but  will  also  look  to  reduce  our  depot  maintenance 
requirements  by  acquiring  more  serviceable  excess  European 
assets. 

Another  initiative  began  with  the  careful  regulation  of 
Corps-wide  equipment  excesses  and  deficiencies.   By 
redistributing  our  excesses  across  the  Corps,  we  can  satisfy 
existing  combat  essential  deficiencies  which,  when  completed, 
have  the  potential  to  increase  our  overall  readiness  by  2.7 
percent . 

These  efforts,  and  others,  will  continue.   We  will  define 
and  develop  those  capabilities  required  to  field  robust,  relevant 
Marine  forces  and  effectively  execute  our  role  within  the 
National  Military  Strategy.   This  is  our  bottom  line.   We  will 
aggressively  pursue  the  realignment  of  resources  to  meet  our 
operational  priorities. 

This,  then,  is  the  foundation  that  will  take  our  Corps  into 
the  21st  century.   As  we  accelerate  our  preparation  for  the 
challenges  that  lay  ahead,  we  will  ensure  that  the  Corps 
continues  to  be  ready,  relevant,  and  capable  of  doing  whatever 
called  upon,  whenever  and  wherever  required.   With  the  assumption 
that  the  overall  defense  budget  will  continue  to  decline  and  to 
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ensure  that  our  programs  match  our  strategic  vision,  we  have 
undertaken  several  major  long  range  studies  to  look  at  new  ways 
to  accomplish  our  missions,  seek  efficiencies  through  the 
exploitation  of  complementary  capabilities  in  the  joint  arena, 
and  realign  force  structure  for  increased  efficiency  without  loss 
of  operational  effectiveness;  truly  maneuver  from  the  sea. 

As  we  look  out  from  our  shores  today,  we  face  a  completely 
different  world  from  the  one  that  existed  even  a  few  months  ago. 
As  the  threat  to  our  national  security  is  not  as  stark  as  it  has 
been  for  decades,  the  horizon  is  clouded  by  greater  uncertainty. 
The  political  and  military  challenges  we  face  are  not  as  grave, 
but  they  are  persistent  and  hard  to  predict. 

This  is  the  type  of  world  environment  for  which  the  Nation 
built  the  capabilities  reflected  in  its  Marine  Corps.   The 
difficult  business  of  crisis  response,  forward  presence,  and 
constant  readiness — all  to  cope  with  the  unexpected — is  the  job 
that  we  were  designed  to  do. 

You  do  not  need  a  long  discourse  on  strategic  theory  to  see 
that  the  resources  you  have  devoted  to  your  Marine  Corps  have 
been  well  spent.   The  events  of  the  past  year  provide  simple, 
incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  value  of  versatile, 
expeditionary,  naval  forces  of  combined  arms.   The  dedication  of 
thousands  of  young  Marines  and  your  dedication  to  supporting  them 
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over  the  years  are  what  gave  us  those  forces  when  we  needed  them. 
Your  continued  support  will  ensure  they  are  ready  when  you  need 
them  again. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  General  Cams. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Carns 

General  Carns.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  before  this  group  today  on  the  subject  of 
Air  Force  readiness,  for  the  Air  Force  readiness  is  indeed  central, 
like  it  is  to  the  other  services,  and  in  our  case,  to  exploit  air  and 
space  power  to  carry  out  our  interests  decisively  and  with  mini- 
mum loss  of  life. 

Planning  for  sufficient  readiness  is  a  measure  of  allocating  re- 
sources properly,  defense  dollars,  to  carry  out  our  defense  strategy. 
Input  dollars,  output  readiness.  The  most  critical  readiness  re- 
quirements are  the  ones  that  help  us  properly  structure  forces, 
keep  them  ready  for  combat  and  ensure  that  they  remain  relevant 
to  the  task. 

While  today's  readiness  is  high,  there  are  serious  demands  on 
the  horizon.  Assertive  foreign  policies  that  emphasize  noble  mili- 
tary missions  such  as  peacekeeping,  countemarcotics,  humani- 
tarian assistance  and  disaster  relief  generate  an  abnormally  high 
OPTEMPO.  Shrinking  force  levels  and  our  austere  defense  budget 
compel  us  to  squeeze  more  from  less.  For  example,  our  E3S 
AWACS  and  ground  attack  planes  show  exceptionally  high  rates  of 
deployment.  As  a  result  of  their  higher  OPTEMPO,  some  AWACS 
units  have  degraded  readiness  levels. 

Last  fall,  we  found  that  active-duty  F-16  pilots  were  on  their  sec- 
ond deployments  to  Southwest  Asia  since  Desert  Storm.  F-15  pilots 
were  on  their  third  tour,  and  F-117  and  F-15E  pilots  were  on  their 
fourth  tours  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Not  just  pilots  but  supply 
and  food  service  and  maintenance  command  posts  and  like  person- 
nel were  all  spending  lots  of  time  away  from  home  in  all  of  these 
deployments. 

This  TDY  level  has  a  negative  impact  on  retention  and  decreases 
opportunities  for  training,  which,  in  turn,  negatively  impacts  over- 
all readiness. 

Force  modernization  is  also  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  our  relevance.  As  force  structure  has  dropped,  so  also 
has  procurement,  as  mentioned  by  the  other  members  at  this  table. 
Our  procurement  emphasis  focuses  on  force  multipliers,  such  as  the 
multi-mission  C-17.  Only  through  timely  funding  of  our  moderniza- 
tion efforts  can  we  be  proactive  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  tomorrow's 
force  from  becoming  outmoded,  unmaintainable  and  unresponsive. 
In  short,  irrelevant. 

Another  concern  is  for  our  sustainment  base.  As  we  continue  to 
drawdown  overseas,  we  are  increasingly  relying  on  flexibility  and 
mobility.  We  must  promptly  provide  sustainment  to  the  flight  line 
anywhere  in  the  world. 
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The  supporting  stock  funds  must  be  able  to  procure  replacement 
parts  and  equipment.  In  all  of  this,  balance  is  the  key.  We  must 
carefully  weigh  our  high  OPTEMPO  demands  and  budgetary  con- 
straints against  required  force  structure,  force  readiness,  and  force 
modernization.  In  our  case,  if  air  and  space  power  is  to  continue 
its  support  of  national  security  requirements,  then  the  continued 
support  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

Thank  you  for  the  time. 

[The  statement  of  (General  Cams  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  In  the  46  days  it  took  to  fight  our 
most  recent  major  regional  contingency  —  Desert  Storm  ~  America  suffered  148  battle- 
related  deaths.  In  every  other  major  conflict  involving  the  U.S.  in  this  century,  both 
World  Wars,  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  none  achieved  such  a  sweeping  victory  at  such  an 
astonishingly  low  casualty  rate  as  the  Gulf  War.  And  while  every  loss  is  tragic,  this 
performance  is  unprecedented  in  modem,  large-scale  warfare.  Around  the  world,  growth 
industries  sprang  to  life  to  answer  one  simple  question:  What  was  different  about  this 
war  compared  to  the  others?  This  is  no  exercise  in  post-game  quarterbacking.  This  is 
serious  business  because  the  solution  holds  the  key  to  maintaining  our  national  security. 
Interestingly  enough,  in  this  case,  we  knew  the  answer  even  before  we  asked  the 
question. 

The  Coalition  defeated  Iraq  for  one  reason:  We  were  ready,  they  were  not. 
Admittedly  this  sounds  simplistic;  like  the  expert  commentator  who  says  the  team 
scoring  the  most  points  will  win.  But  this  concept  of  readiness  is  the  only  term 
comprehensive  enough  to  explain  our  stunning  high  success-low  casualty  result.  We 
divide  our  readiness  into  three  key  components:  force  structure,  force  preparation,  and 
force  relevance. 

First,  the  U.S.  was  ready  because  we  fielded  a  force  with  the  right  structure  to  turn 
back  Iraqi  aggression.  Force  structure  has  two  elements:  size,  having  sufficient 
niunbers;  and  shape,  pitting  strengths  against  weaknesses.  While  both  are  important, 
size  sometimes  takes  a  back  seat  to  shape.  This  is  because  U.S.  forces  are  often 
outnumbered,  so  we  rely  on  technology  over  meiss.  However,  we  can't  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  at  some  point,  if  forces  get  small  enough,  brawn  will  overpower  brains. 
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Second,  our  forces  were  ready  because  they  were  well-prepared.  Before  the  war,  we 
had  done  our  homework,  practiced  hard,  scouted  the  opposition,  questioned  our 
assumptions,  and  demanded  quality.  We  also  worked  hard  on  teamwork:  refining  joint 
operations,  building  the  coalition,  exercising  together  and  making  sure  everyone 
understood  the  game  plan.  What  we  strive  for  is  ensuring  that  our  preparation  is 
tougher  than  the  actual  event. 

And  third,  readiness  means  relevance.  We've  all  seen  that  it's  possible  to  have 
plenty  of  forces  and  to  feel  confident  and  prepared,  yet  still  not  be  suited  to  modem 
warfare.  Despite  niunbers  and  training,  the  Polish  Cavalry  of  1939  was  simply  not 
relevant  to  the  fight  at  hand.  Nor  were  the  Republican  Guards  of  1991.  Again,  we  were 
ready  because  we  recognized  decades  ago  the  need  for  precision  weapons,  the  value  of 
stealthy  airplanes,  and  the  potential  for  information  dominance. 

This  was  the  post-Cold  War/post-Desert  Storm  environment  —  but  it  was  also 
yesterday.  Today,  it's  different  already.  First,  we  have  new  strategic  realities  outlined 
in  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  The  yardstick  is  no  longer  global  war  against  a  monolithic 
Communist  threat;  it's  become  two  near  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts  against 
ambiguous  threats.  And  second,  we  face  new  fiscal  realities  reflected  in  a  southbound 
budget.  In  the  49  years  covering  the  Truman  to  the  Clinton  administrations,  the  U.S. 
has  run  only  eight  budget  surpluses;  the  deficits  have  grown  several  times  over. 

It's  understandable  then  that  this  kind  of  environment  -  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  coupled  with  high  deficits  —  may  lead  to  three  dangerous  temptations  when  it 
comes  to  readiness.  The  first  is  an  unwillingness  to  maintain  capability.  Whether  it's 
outright  cuts  or  mothballing  a  fi-action  of  the  force,  the  result  is  a  force  with  the  wrong 
size  and  shape  to  handle  tomorrow's  threats.  The  second  temptation  is  an  unwillingness 
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to  keep  the  entire  system  primed.  In  car  maintenance,  if  we  try  to  get  a  few  extra  miles 
before  the  oil  change  or  extend  the  tune-up  schedule,  eventually  the  car  won't  operate  at 
peak  performance.  In  the  military,  this  is  the  hollow  force.  Finally,  the  third  temptation 
is  an  unwillingness  to  stay  up  with  trends.  Whenever  businesses  elect  to  protect  existing 
markets  versus  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  better  futxire,  they've  started  the  bankruptcy 
clock  ticking.  For  U.S.  military  forces,  technology  and  innovation  are  the  trump  cards  to 
irrelevance. 

These  are  strong  sirens.  We  must  not  yield  to  temptation.  The  solution  is  a  strong 
commitment  to  readiness.  For  our  part,  the  Air  Force  has  pledged  to  make  readiness  our 
number  one  priority.  Here's  what  we've  done  in  FY  '95.  We're  going  to  spend  $11.4B  to 
field  the  right  level  and  mix  of  forces.  We've  earmarked  $17.7B  to  fund  daily  readiness. 
And,  we've  allocated  $9.4B  to  keep  the  force  relevant.  Though  we've  built  up  some  scar 
tissue  in  the  process,  we've  made  a  real  squeeze  in  many  areas.  For  example,  our  budget 
has  dropped  44  percent  in  real  terms  since  the  peak  years  of  the  mid-'80s.  Active  duty 
end  strength  is  already  down  a  third  and  will  be  at  our  lowest  level  since  before  the  1948 
Berlin  Airlift.  We  will  need  yet  another  officer  involuntary  Selective  Early  Retirement 
Board  (SERB)  and  no  selective  continuation  of  majors  twice-deferred  for  promotion  to 
lieutenant  colonel.  We  may  need  to  conduct  an  NCO  SERB  for  those  over  20  years' 
service.  We've  closed  21  active  major  installations  in  the  CONUS  since  the  BRAC 
process  began.  The  offensive  combat  force  is  down  about  half.  We've  shed  Cold  War 
programs  and  requirements.  Our  modernization  account  is  down  60  percent  from  its 
peak.  We've  conducted  the  most  significant  restructure  of  the  Air  Force  since  we  became 
an  independent  service. 

We've  cut  to  the  bone  -  squeezed  all  we  can.    So,  keeping  readiness  healthy  adds 
more  fiscal  pain  to  the  Air  Force.    If  absolutely  necessary,  we  will  make  even  greater 
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sacrifices  to  fund  readiness,  but  it  will  cause  the  Air  Force  more  pain.  No  matter  what 
the  price,  our  commitment  to  readiness  is  rock  solid  and  we're  backing  it  up  in  strong, 
credible,  and  tangible  ways. 

In  sum,  readiness  is  not  just  about  the  here  and  now  nor  is  it  about  quaUty  alone.  It 
is  a  robust  concept  that  fields  the  required  force  size  and  shape,  funds  it  in  a  prepared 
condition,  and  upgrades  its  technology  and  capability  to  ensuj-e  its  lethality  and 
survivability.  In  the  FY  '95  submission,  the  Air  Force  leadership  is  committed  to 
meeting  our  readiness  objectives  for  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  21st  century.  This  is  the 
readiness  the  nation  expects  and  must  have. 
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READINESS  ISSUES 


Mr.  MuRTHA.  Well,  all  of  you  actually  paint  a  picture  that  we  are 
on  the  edge,  but  I  think  we  have  gone  over  the  edge.  I  really  feel 
very  strongly  that  when  you  look  at  the  acquisition  savings  which 
are  supposed  to  be  happening — I  mean,  I  have  never  seen  these 
savings  to  be  realized  ever,  in  all  the  budgets  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  think  there  is  much  more  of  a  deficiency  than  is 
shown  in  the  budget.  Information  we  have  is  that  instead  of  it  be- 
coming $20  billion  over  a  five-yesir  period,  we  are  probably  going 
to  be  short  as  high  as  $50  billion.  It  may  be  higher. 

All  the  things  you  talk  about  down  the  road  and  the  direction  we 
are  moving  is  worrisome  to  me.  I  know  Secretary  Perry  sent  over 
a  budget  that  is  higher  in  O&M,  and  that  is  good,  but  if  OPTEMPO 
stays  up  there,  it  just  wears  our  people  out. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  22  years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I 
didn't  have  enough  academy  applications  to  fill  my  billets  with 
what  I  considered  really  qualified  people.  I  had  100  less  applicants. 
That  is  the  same  as  your  propensity  to  enlist,  in  my  estimation.  We 
are  getting  less  quality  people,  and  that  is  the  key  to  success  of  our 
military.  Because  as  the  enhancement  goes  down  and  the  quality 
goes  down,  we  will  run  into  big  problems,  which  we  will  learn 
afterwards. 

Mr.  McDade. 

MAJOR  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  and  may  I 
first  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  express  our  welcome,  and  our 
deep  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  service  that  you  have  given  the 
Nation  and  the  free  world.  We  are  indebted  to  you,  each  and  every 
one  of  you,  for  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  for  your  country.  We 
are  grateful  to  you. 

This  committee,  as  you  know,  particularly  under  the  leadership 
of  our  very  able  Chairman,  is  here  to  work  with  you  as  partners, 
and  I  mean  that  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word.  And  I  share 
the  Chairman's  great  apprehension  about  where  we  are,  and  I  keep 
hearing  words  that  I  did  not  used  to  hear:  hollow  force 
reappearing;  cannibalizing;  on  the  razor's  edge;  OPTEMPO  not 
being  funded. 

I  look  at  maintaining  the  no-fly  zone  in  Iraq.  I  think  it  is  costing 
us  about  a  half  billion  a  year,  isn't  it,  General  Cams? 

General  Carns.  I  cannot  give  you  a  number,  sir,  but  in  the  no- 
fly  zone  we  have  flown  twice  as  many  sorties  since  the  war  than 
during  the  war. 

Mr.  McDade.  That  is  a  mindboggler.  And  nobody  knows  that.  We 
had  a  statement  from  General  McPeak  the  other  day  that  if  you 
look  at  the  Berlin  airlift  and  compare  it  to  what  you  have  done  in 
Bosnia 

General  Carns.  We  have  far  exceeded  that. 

Mr.  McDade.  By  what  kind  of  a  factor? 

General  Carns.  Probably  20  to  30  percent  over  already  and 
climbing. 
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FUNDING  SHORTFALLS 


Mr.  McDade.  The  Berlin  airlift  was  looked  at  as  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  in  logistics  and  humanitarian  efforts  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  but  we  are  not  talking  about  this,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, not  funding  it. 

I  have  a  figure  for  Iraq  that  is  like  a  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
no-fly  zone  this  year  alone,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  budget  for 
it.  You  have  to  take  it  out  of  hide,  unless  we  can  get  a  supple- 
mental to  try  to  take  care  of  it  for  you. 

The  Chairman  mentioned,  too,  the  shortfalls.  When  we  had  our 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  went  through  them  line 
by  line,  the  inflationary  $20  billion,  acquisition  savings  that  are 
being  levied  on  you,  CNO  statements  about  not  being  funded  in 
shipbuilding  and  aircraft  procurement,  et  cetera.  And  the  list  just 
seems  to  go  on. 

You  know  I  looked  at  one  of  the  indicators  that  we  use,  backlogs 
in  depot  maintenance.  Look  at  Greneral  Boomer.  The  Marines  are 
up  700  percent  over  two  years  according  to  our  figures.  Navy  is  up 
70  percent  from  two  years  ago  according  to  our  figures.  Army  is  up 
128  percent  from  two  years  ago.  Air  Force  is  up  300  percent  from 
two  years  ago.  So,  to  us,  this  gets  to  where  you  people  were  talking 
about  on  this  razor's  edge  of  readiness  and  how  you  try  to  deal 
with  it.  And  then  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  coup  de  grace,  to 
me,  is  getting  some  additional  money  for  the  Department.  And  we 
have  a  $5  billion  increase  this  year  in  O&M,  thankfully,  I  don't 
know  what  we  would  do  without  that  spike.  But  the  figure  for 
1996,  it  goes  away,  you  get  cut  $5  billion  in  O&M  in  1996.  It  stays 
the  same  in  1997. 

When  you  look  at  the  one  spike,  then  fall  off  $5  billion,  factoring 
in  things  like  the  $20  billion  inflation  shortfall,  over  five  years,  no 
pay  raise — the  average  man,  I  guess,  or  woman  serving,  loses 
something  like  5  percent  over  five  years.  It  is  indeed  tremendously 
worrisome. 

What  we  want  to  do,  and  I  say  this  just  as  strongly  as  I  can,  is 
not  make  any  efforts  to  micromanage  your  program — we  yield  to 
your  professionalism.  We  have  the  greatest  people  in  the  world 
running  our  military,  and  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  statement, 
we  are  enormously  proud  of  what  you  do.  What  we  want  to  encour- 
age you  to  do,  if  you  should  see  fit,  is  offer  your  professional  advice 
to  the  Committee  about  how  we  might  reallocate  in  order  to  try  to 
meet  these  needs.  Because  I  assure  you  the  Chairman's  and  the 
Committee's  intent  is  one  with  yours,  and  that  is  not  to  get  back 
to  the  days  of  the  hollow  force.  That  is  the  last  thing  we  want  to 
do. 

We  see  those  caution  lights,  too,  maybe  becoming  even  red  lights. 
So  I  would  invite,  if  anybody  wishes,  to  offer  the  Committee  any 
advice  about  how  to  perhaps  shift  resources  to  ameliorate  the  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  readiness,  if  there  is  any  advice  you  want  to 
give  us. 

As  I  say,  we  would  love  to  have  it. 

General  Peay.  I  can  only  explain  the  Army's  challenge.  We  put 
$1.8  billion  into  O&M  this  year,  but  we  took  it  out  of  a  bottom  line. 
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The  bottom  line  stayed  constant,  $61.1  billion.  We  shifted  $300  mil- 
lion into  depots;  but  you  are  right,  the  maintenance  backlog  today 
in  Bradley,  tank  and  M88  retrofits  continues.  Part  of  the  backlog 
is  the  cascading  of  equipment  that  is  coming  out  of  Europe  that  is 
so  important  to  modernize  our  Reserve  Components. 

I  think  in  the  Army's  case,  we  need  a  plus  up.  You  cannot  stay 
at  $61.1  billion  and,  as  I  said  in  my  oral  statement,  buy  the  kinds 
of  equipment  for  the  future  that  is  right  around  the  comer — 2002, 
2004  will  be  here  before  we  know  it. 

As  you  know  so  well,  the  equipment  that  worked  so  well  in 
Desert  Storm  had  a  10-  to  15-year  lead  time. 

Mr.  McDade.  Nobody  knows  it  better  than  you,  that  is  for  sure. 

General  Peay.  I  would  say  today  from  an  Army  perspective,  that 
we  transferred  the  money,  but  it  came  out  of  a  bottom  line.  We 
took  a  billion  dollars  out  of  our  R&D  account.  We  are  coming  to  you 
shortly  with  an  omnibus  reprogramming.  It  will  probably  be 
around  $600  million,  maybe  a  little  more.  I  suspect  at  the  end  of 
those  deliberations,  in  the  Army's  case  it  will  come  back  to  taking 
it  from  the  R&D  account.  Again,  that  is  because  today  we  have  no 
other  flexibility  as  we  work  the  problem. 

So,  I  don't  have  a  solution  except  a  higher  funding  line,  which 
I  know  you  are  very  supportive  of. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  kind  of  number  are  you  thinking  about? 

General  Peay.  In  the  Army's  case  today,  as  we  put  our  program 
together,  I  think  we  need  about  $2  billion  a  year  across  the  pro- 
gram. That  does  not  include  pay,  which  with  inflation,  is  another 
billion.  I  don't  know  where  you  get  those  kinds  of  monies  today  and 
meet  the  strategy  that  is  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  McDade.  That  is  pari;ly  our  problem  but  in  order  to  figure 
out  how  to  do  it  in  a  reasonable,  rational,  defensible  way,  we  need 
to  get  your  guidance  about  it. 

I  recognize  that  from  your  perspective  you  are  constrained  under 
a  top  line  that  does  not  move,  but  we  need  to  get  some  advice  and 
consultation,  even  if  we  cannot  achieve  it.  Maybe  we  cannot.  But 
maybe  we  can,  maybe  we  can  head  off  what  all  of  us  in  the  room 
see  as 

General  Peay.  Well,  if  we  could  even  stabilize  it  so  that  we  can 
figure  out  what  our  end  state  is  and  take  the  uncertainty  out  of 
this  business,  so  we  can  put  in  some  management  efficiencies  so 
youngsters  may  then  again  want  to  join  the  Army,  they  know  what 
the  days  ahead  look  like.  Today,  how  do  you  program  the  manage- 
ment efficiencies  when  you  do  not  know  what  the  end  state  is?  So, 
we  need  to  level  it  off  immediately.  In  the  outyears,  we  need  a  little 
bit  of  an  up-tick  so  we  can  buy  some  modernization  and  get  on  with 
the  procurement. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  had  testimony  in  here  from  the  acquisition  side 
the  other  day  about  Force  Package  One  modernization. 

General  Peay.  Again,  the  danger  I  will  speak  about  is  from  an 
operator's  standpoint.  We  have  always  had  that.  We  have  always 
had  tiered  readiness  in  the  Army.  We  have  always  had  what  we 
call  a  "high-low  mix."  The  contingency  forces  were  manned  with 
our  most  modem  equipment.  Our  reinforcing  forces  were  manned 
with  less  than  that,  because  there  is  never  enough  money  to  buy 
it  all.  But  if  we  are  going  in  at  that  state  and  we  are  going  to  go 
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another  decade,  then  we  are  already  starting,  I  think,  from  a  base- 
line. So  I  don't  know  what  to  say  except  we  need  an  upturn,  we 
need  some  stability.  If  we  can  put  the  brake  on  this  thing,  maybe 
we  can  help  from  a  management  perspective. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  think  from  the  Army's  overall  number  it 
would  be  a  couple  billion? 

Greneral  Peay.  I  can  tell  you  today  in  terms  of  a  personal  view 
of  what  we  need;  a  personal  view  is  we  are  about  $2  billion  short 
each  year  across  the  program  and  $3  billion  per  year  if  you  include 
the  pay  raise  for  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  McDade.  Based  on  the  10  divisions? 

Greneral  Peay.  Based  on  10  divisions. 

Mr.  McDade.  And  if  it  was  12  divisions,  how  much  would  it  be 
short? 

(General  Peay.  A  full-up,  heavy  division  today  roughly  costs  $870 
million.  That  includes  family  housing,  the  equipment  and  the  train- 
ing. Two  thirds  of  that  is  personnel  costs. 

Mr.  McDade.  So  if  you  were  to  try  to  get  12  divisions,  you  would 
add  $870  million  back  per  division? 

General  Peay.  You  have  to  add  $870  million  back. 

Mr.  McDade.  Admiral,  do  you  want  to  comment? 

Admiral  Arthur.  It  is  a  rough  question.  I  realize  each  and  every 
one  of  us  can  tell  you  give  us  $2  billion  each  year  and  we  would 
walk  away  and  be  able  to  assure  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
that  you  are  not  going  to  have  to  worry  about  us. 

I  suspect  that  is  not  doable.  And  so  what  kind  of  help  do  we 
need?  We  need  lots  of  help  and  an  understanding  of  what  we  can 
get  rid  of.  What  are  the  pieces  that  we  have  that  are  excess  to  our 
needs?  So  things  like  BRAC,  the  base  closures,  those  things  have 
to  happen  or  we  will  not  have  the  savings  generated  that  we 
planned  on. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  savings  generated,  then  it  comes  out  of 
O&M  money  because  it  presents  you  with  a  crisis  that  year.  You 
start  paying  for  it  out  of  your  readiness  accounts. 

So  we  need  to  continue  to  have  help  to  make  these  adjustments 
as  time  goes  on,  as  onerous  as  that  may  be.  I  think  the  future  says 
that  we  are  going  to  be  a  much  smaller  organization  and  our  job 
is  to  be  as  tightly  wound  as  we  possibly  can  relative  to  our  capabili- 
ties and  our  people.  And  so  my  plea  would  be  to  help  us  send  the 
message  to  the  American  public  this  is  still  an  honorable  profes- 
sion; that  there  is  a  career  in  this  organization,  even  though  we  are 
going  to  be  smaller.  Those  folks  that  join  today  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  maybe  be  sitting  in  front  of  those  that  will  follow 
you  and  those  that  will  follow  us  will  see  they  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  get  here,  if  not  better  thsin  we  did.  But  that  message 
is  not  being  received  and  there  is  a  black  cloud  that  is  looming  out 
there  that  we  are  all  going  to  fall  and  not  be  a  viable  force. 

We  can  be  a  viable  force,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  We 
have  to  be  much  more  tough  in  our  own  assessments  relative  to 
where  to  spend  that  next  dollar.  I  don't  have  a  miracle  for  that  one, 
I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  McDade.  (General,  do  you  want  to  comment? 
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General  BOOMER.  We  asked  that  the  Marine  Corps  be  main- 
tained at  177,000.  We  have  been  maintained  at  174,000.  My  col- 
leagues at  the  table  were  supportive  of  that.  We  asked  that  not  just 
to  keep  the  Marine  Corps  end  strength  up,  but  to  keep  it  up  for 
a  reason,  that  that  was  our  people  are  gone  so  much  of  the  time, 
that  our  perstempo  was  spiraling  out  of  control. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  is  the  average  deployment,  how  many 
months  overseas  for  the  average  Marine? 

General  BOOMER.  We  have  22,000  deployed  right  now,  as  we 
speak,  give  or  take  a  few  hundred.  And  we  are  talking  about  a  40 
percent  perstempo,  that  means  they  are  away  from  home  about  40 
percent  of  the  time. 

At  174,000  I  can  tell  you  I  believe  the  Marine  Corps  is  under- 
funded. And  in  my  view,  while  we  will  get  through  with  this  budg- 
et, we  are  headed  for  a  crash  very,  very  quickly.  The  primary  con- 
cern of  mine,  we  are  still  taking  Marines  into  battle  in  the  heli- 
copters whose  average  age,  which  the  average  is  25  years  old.  I 
flew  in  that  helicopter  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  How  old? 

General  Boomer.  Twenty-five.  We  need  to  get  on  with  replacing 
the  medium-lift  helicopter  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  I  would  ask 
for  your  help  in  that. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  focus  back  on  is  we  truly  do  need 
your  help  in  this  business  of  recruiting  and  we  need  your  emphasis 
and  continued  attention  on  that.  We  are  going  to  need  some  more 
advertising  money.  We  have  put  more  money  back  into  it  on  the 
Marine  Corps  side  but  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  will  surely  take  a  look  at  that.  General. 

General  Boomer.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  else  besides  that,  anything  you  want  to  com- 
ment on? 

General  Boomer.  Our  quality  of  life,  and  we  have  always  prided 
ourselves  on  doing  more  for  less  in  the  Marine  Corps,  but  our  qual- 
ity of  life  has  reached  the  point  now  where  I  am  going  to  be  con- 
cerned. We  are  spending  less  than  the  other  services  and  we  are 
going  to  need  some  help  in  terms  of  just  fixing  things  for  our  peo- 
ple. We  have  to  fix  our  houses.  We  need  some  more  family  housing, 
more  BEQ  space,  all  of  those  things  I  think  are  an  important  con- 
tribution to  readiness.  And  modernization  overall,  if  I  could  pick  up 
on  what  General  Peay  said.  As  I  look  at  the  Marine  Corps  mod- 
ernization I  see  it  flattened  out. 

Mr.  McDade.  The  acquisition  czar  said  we  will  call  you  in  2015 
or  2020,  we  will  have  a  Force  Package  One  mode  in  place  about 
then  at  current  levels. 

General  Cams,  do  you  wish  to  comment? 

General  Carns.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  I  would  like  to  put  it 
this  way.  We  are  in  the  fog  of  chzuige.  I  have  a  decUning  baseline, 
I  have  a  shifting  mix  within  my  force  structure,  and  I  have  an  un- 
stable force  structure  as  we  change  over.  We  are  going  from  44 
wings  to  20  on  the  fighter  side,  1000  missiles  to  500,  and  of  course 
some  300  bombers,  down  to  107  or  thereabouts. 

When  I  cry  in  this  Committee  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  am 
heard  and  therefore,  I  believe  that  since  I  now  believe  I  can  get 
through  1995,  I  am  not  ready  to  raise  the  red  flag.  I  think  we  have 
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prudent  anxiety  about  1996  through  1999,  and  we  are  looking  at 
it  very  carefully.  And  once  I  can  measure  against  a  baseline  that 
gives  me  confidence  that  we  are  in  deep  trouble,  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  say  so. 

What  will  bring  me  up  on  frequency  is  more  cuts,  cuts  that  cost 
me  my  modernization  or  a  failure  to  extract  savings  from  the  ac- 
quisition process  and  from  the  support  process,  which  right  now  is 
eating  my  force  structure.  So  I  am  not  prepared  to  wave  the  red 
flag  yet  because  I  believe  that  I  can  get  through  1995,  but  we  are 
building  the  case  if  there  are  changes,  we  will  be  here  and  we  will 
tell  you  like  it  is. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  you  yield  for  just  a  second? 

Mr.  McDade.  Sure. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Should  this  be  done  on  a  year-by-year  basis?  If  you 
are  not  staffed  with  the  five-year  plan,  can  we  look  at  it  on  a  one- 
year  basis,  General? 

General  Carns.  Mr.  Congressman,  nobody  promises  me  money 
beyond  one  year,  so  I  cannot  cry  more  than  a  year  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  we  are  going  to  turn  this  thing  around,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  tell  us  if  the  funding  levels  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years  after  this  are  what  they  are  when  we  got  a  problem; 
is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

General  Carns.  I  am  sajdng  I  will  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  have 
a  problem. 

airlift  deficiencies 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  us  focus  on  the  Air  Force.  When  General  Hoar 
appeared  before  the  Committee  he  said  that  strategic  airlift  is  bro- 
ken big  time.  The  person  who  uses  it  says  that. 

In  my  view,  it  is  more  serious  than  the  Air  Force  portrays  it. 
General  Hoar  mentioned  a  couple  of  other  things.  They  had  all 
they  could  do  to  support  us  in  Somalia,  which  was  a  nickel  and 
dime  operation  and  I  don't  think  he  is  degrading  the  effort  that  you 
put  into  it.  I  think  it  is  just  small  compared  to,  say,  Korea  or  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  when  we  were  reinforcing  Somalia  with  two  battalions 
and  support  people  in  October,  we  nearly  had  to  shut  down  an  ex- 
ercise in  Egypt. 

General  Carns.  GJeneral  Hoar  has  valid  concerns  today  compared 
to  the  massive  effort  that  we  understand  took  to  do  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  We  pulled  every  airplane  we  had  out 
of  the  depot  and  put  it  on  the  line;  we  delayed  all  future  inputs 
and  for  about  one-and-a-half  years.  We  had  no  work  done  essen- 
tially on  a  fleet  which  is  aging  and  reaching  the  limit  of  its  useful 
airframe  life. 

And  we  had  to  plow  those  assets  back  into  the  repair  of  planes. 
Moreover,  we  had  unanticipated  failures,  such  as  weep  hole  cracks, 
windshield  cracks,  and  others  which  hurt  the  fleet  badly.  We  are 
coming  back  out  of  that  down  cycle,  which  peaked  about  last  Octo- 
ber, and  by  the  first  of  April  we  should  have  197  C-141s  back  on 
line,  or  about  80  percent  of  the  fleet.  By  December  of  this  year  we 
should  be  100  percent  back  up. 
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But,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  dealing  with  an  airframe  built  in  the 
1960s.  We  are  dealing  with  an  airframe  which  has  had  its  life  ex- 
tended twice  and  which  is  approaching  the  absolute  limit  we  can 
fly  it  without  parking  it. 

If  we  do  not  buy  the  C-17,  then  we  have  to  buy  the  C-17  because 
we  have  to  have  some  capability  to  carry  out  just  what  Greneral 
Hoar  is  talking  about.  And,  moreover,  we  have  to  do  it  over  longer 
distances  carrying  more  Cube,  because  we  are  losing  our  overseas 
base  structure,  our  overseas  access  and  our  overseas  influence. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Dicks. 

MODERNIZATION  ISSUES 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  to  welcome  you  all.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant hearing,  and  one  I  know  all  of  us  take  very,  very  seriously, 
especially  those  of  us  who  were  on  the  Committee  in  the  late  1970s 
when  Shy  Myers  and  Admiral  Hayvyorth  were  here  and  talked 
about  the  20,000  petty  officers  we  did  not  have,  and  the  hollow 
force  that  we  did  have  in  the  United  States  Army.  Those  were  vivid 
memories,  and  I  appreciate  them  being  mentioned. 

I  will  say  this.  Admiral  Arthur,  in  your  statement  you  make  a 
point  that  I  think  deserves  to  be  reiterated  here.  You  talk  about 
how  we  mustn't  become  captive  to  the  notion  today's  readiness 
alone  will  guarantee  us  the  capability  our  national  strategy  re- 
quires. Failure  to  properly  balance  readiness,  force  structure,  and 
recapitalization  will  lead  to  a  ready  but  smaller,  aging,  and  ulti- 
mately less  capable  force. 

So  your  point  is  if  we  take  all  the  money  and  put  it  in  readiness, 
we  may  say,  harrah,  we  have  had  readiness,  but  we  do  not  have 
modernization.  We  are  not  getting  the  investment  we  need,  and  ul- 
timately we  may  wind  up  in  probably  a  worse  position. 

Admiral  Arthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  that  your  point? 

Admiral  Arthur.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  we  go  right  back  to 
General  Cams'  problem  here  with  the  C-141  fleet.  You  can  keep 
it  ready  for  so  long  and  eventusdly,  if  you  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  a  replacement,  no  matter  how  talented  the  air  crew,  no 
matter  how  talented  the  maintenance  people,  the  fact  of  life  is  the 
metal  stops  working  and  you  have  to  have  something  else  to  go  on. 

So  there  are  other  factors  other  than  just  readiness  and  I  think 
that  is  the  issue  that  we  are  all  trying  to  balance. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  have  to  keep  a  balanced  approach  to  this  thing. 

Admiral  Arthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Readiness  is  important.  We  do  not  want  it  as  bad  as 
it  was,  but  you  have  to  balance  that  with  the  need  for  moderniza- 
tion as  well  in  order  to  have  the  equipment  and  things  you  need. 

Admiral  Arthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now,  General  Peay,  basically,  I  think  the  Army  is  the 
one  that  is  in  the  worst  shape.  I  am  worried  about  this  because  I 
think  the  Army  has  been  underfunded  and  I  appreciate  that  you 
have  been  very  candid  here  today  to  give  us  an  impression  about 
the  depth  of  that  underfunding. 

The  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Colin 
Powell  laid  it  out  to  us  as  effectively  as  anybody.  He  said  if  you 
want  to  win,  you  have  to  have  decisive  military  force.  What  I  am 
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worried  about  is  that  we  are  bringing  down  the  size  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  such  a  level  that  even  with  a  great  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force,  if  we  finally  have  to  respond  to  a  crisis  we 
will  not  have  the  ability  to  have  the  decisive,  size  and  the  divisions 
necessary  to  prevail.  And  if  we  do  not  get  modernization,  if  the  Air 
Force  does  have  enough  bombers  to  support  these  people,  if  we  do 
not  have  the  sealift  and  the  airlift  and  the  other  things  that  are 
crucial,  we  will  wind  up  in  a  situation  where  we  will  not  be  able 
to  commit,  because  we  do  not  have  the  forces  to  gain  momentum. 

In  think  as  the  word  General  Luck  used  was  momentum;  he  said 
if  you  do  not  have  enough  size,  you  do  not  gain  momentum.  And, 
therefore,  you  are  in  a  situation  where  we  do  not  have  momentum, 
we  cannot  win  a  Desert  Storm  or  a  Desert  Shield. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  here.  Now,  the  question  I  have, 
is  a  tough  one.  I  have  asked  this  same  question  to  General  Sulli- 
van. Some  Members  of  Congress  are  saying,  let's  keep  the  Army  at 
540,000.  That  would  be  ideal,  but  if  we  are  already  short  on  the 
money  required  to  do  your  modernization,  how  can  we  stay  at 
540,000? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  keep  your  numbers  high,  you  will  have 
to  take  funds  out  of  modernization  just  to  support  them.  How  do 
we  deal  with  this? 

General  Peay.  I  don't  think  you  can  keep  the  numbers  up  at 
540,000.  I  think  you  have  to  stay  on  the  ramp  that  we  have  in  the 
program  today.  If  we  get  involved  in  a  Bosnia  kind  of  affair,  then 
we  would  have  to  stop  the  downsize  ramp. 

We  would  have  to  do  something  from  an  emergency  supplemental 
standpoint  in  here.  If  the  Bosnia  commitment  is  made,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  numbers  being  thrown  around  somewhere  between 
20,000  and  30,000,  if  that  should  go,  that  would  be  probably  about 
a  billion  dollars  in  rough  cost  by  our  macro  level  of  costing. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  it  is  another  billion  out  of  you  hide. 

General  Peay.  If  you  go  to  Bosnia.  You  would  have  to  stop  the 
drawdown  because  then  you  get  into  the  turbulence  problem.  You 
cannot  manage  this  drawdown,  reshape  the  Army,  fight  that  kind 
of  war  without  a  commitment.  So  you  would  have  to  level  it  out. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  You  cannot  fight  a  war  or  even  make  a  deploy- 
ment. Let's  say  it  is  peacekeeping.  You  still  have  to  stop 

General  Peay.  The  billion  dollars  I  mentioned  is  basically  a 
peacekeeping  mission  of  a  division-size,  force  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Right. 

SIZE  OF  THE  FORCE 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now,  there  has  been  a  memo,  that  made  its  way  into 
the  journal  Inside  the  Pentagon,  and  it  says — I  am  amazed  how 
these  things  leak  out — an  Army  of  540,000  active  troops  cannot 
guarantee  decisive  victory  on  the  battlefield  unless  all  hardware 
enhancements  outlined  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  are  fielded,  oper- 
ations other  than  war  are  curtailed,  and  access  to  the  reserve  com- 
ponent is  improved,  warns  a  draft  copy  of  an  internal  memoran- 
dum being  prepared  for  signature  by  Army  Secretary  Togo  West. 

So  now  we  have  a  situation  where  if  we  are  at  540,000,  we  can- 
not fund  the  modernization,  but  if  we  go  to  495,000,  and  we  do  not 
fund  the  modernization  and  you  do  not  get  the  enhancements,  then 
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you  do  not  have  enough  military  force  to  prevail.  Is  that  what  you 

believe?  ,     ,    ,  c    ^^ 

General  Peay.  I  think  you  have  to  have  the  right  balance  of  all 
of  those.  I  know  you  cannot  keep  it  at  540,000  and  have  the  force 
modernized.  So  you  have  to  stay  on  the  ramp,  I  think,  and  bring 
it  on  down.  A  key  point  of  these  enablers,  and  you  have  mentioned 
some  of  them  in  this  memo,  is  access  to  the  Reserve  components. 
We  just  completed  a  major  agreement  that  I  think  saves  a  lot  of 
money,  $800  million  a  year  as  we  come  from  some  661,000  down 
to  575,000  in  the  Reserve.  That  is  cost  avoidance  that  allows  you 
to  shift  that  money  into  the  modernization  or  the  O&M  account  to 
keep  you  in  better  a  little  different  balance.  Access  to  the  Reserve 
and  the  training  dollars  to  get  them  into  a  higher  state  of  readiness 
in  this  contingency  force  will  be  key. 

Another  key  one,  which  General  Boomer  mentioned  a  little  bit 
about,  again,  is  this  enabler  of  sealift.  Two  years  ago,  we  put  $228 
million  in  the  1993  line  for  this  whole  business  of  mobility  require- 
ments. We  put  $367  million  in  last  year,  and  we  programmed  $409 
million  this  year. 

A  lot  of  people  look  at  this  sealift  as  ships,  but  it  is  a  lot  more 
than  the  ships.  Ships  are  the  key  part,  but  it  is  also  all  the  auto- 
mation, the  rail  lines,  the  port  facilities,  the  containers,  flat  racks, 
and  the  training  that  goes  with  all  that. 

If  you  want  to  accomplish  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  done 
by  the  JCS  that  will  accomplish  the  strategy  of  putting  three  divi- 
sions anywhere  in  the  world  in  30  days  or  five  divisions  in  75  days, 
the  total  dollars  required  to  complete  that  program  is  $2.76  billion. 
So  you  can  see  from  the  Army's  standpoint  that  we  are  inching 
that  way  and  we  have  to  have  the  dollars  now  over  the  entire  pro- 
gram to  continue  to  eat  away  at  that.  Not  overnight,  but  to  eat 
away  at  it. 
Mr.  Dicks.  You  have  to  fund  the  entire  sealift? 
General  Peay.  That  is  the  total  program,  that  is  not  all  Army. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Okay. 

General  Peay.  The  key,  though,  is  that  you  have  to  have  that  en- 
abler.  Like  you  have  to  have  access  to  the  Reserves,  you  have  to 
have  modernization.  If  you  do  all  that,  then  maybe  when  you  get 
it  down  to  a  lower  number,  something  below  540,000  and  stay  on 
that  ramp,  see  how  the  world  situation  develops  out  there  over  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  then  I  think  we  can  get  a  Httle  greater 
clarity  on  your  question.  But  you  have  to  stay  in  balance.  You  can- 
not have  a  lot  of  manpower  without  having  the  other  elements  that 
go  with  it. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Some  of  my  colleagues  say  we  cannot  go  below 
540,000.  We  must  stay  at  that  level,  but  if  there  was  not  enough 
money  in  the  materiel's  budget  to  fund  540,000  and  the  necessary 
modernization,  then  we  will  be  back  in  the  mess  we  were  in  the 
late  1970s. 
General  Peay.  Yes,  sir. 

TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  is  what  I  worry  about.  You  mentioned  in  your 
testimony    concern    about    schools    and    problems    with    training. 
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Would  you  go  into  a  little  more  detail  and  describe  what  your  con- 
cern is  there? 

General  Peay.  We  have  tried  to  keep  our  training  transient  level 
about  the  same  as  we  have  in  past  years,  even  during  the  Cold 
War  years.  Because  we  honestly  feel  that  in  between  war  periods, 
sending  soldiers  to  school — ^like  Greorge  Marshall  said — is  one  of  the 
more  important  things  we  can  do  in  terms  of  training  during  peace- 
time. It  is  the  Leader  Development  Program  that,  frankly,  is  the 
seed  com  for  everything  we  do. 

But  as  you  continue  sending  soldiers  on  deployments,  an  average 
soldier  in  the  Army  today  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  spear  spends 
138  days  a  year  away  from  home.  300  percent  increase  in  terms  of 
deployments.  There  is  a  turbulence  about  that.  There  is  an  inabil- 
ity to  go  to  the  schools  and  so  forth. 

It  is  complicated  because  you  have  borrowed  military  manpower 
in  TRADOC — Training  and  Doctrine  Command — today  where  you 
have  to  fund,  or  have  assets  to  take  care  of  the  base  operations, 
and  so  you  are  pulling  resources  away  that  you  would  normally 
have  to  support,  conduct  or  undergo  training. 

For  instance,  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  today,  in  terms  of  the 
aviation  training  load,  we  are  funding  this  year,  77  percent  of  the 
helicopter  pilot  load  that  we  would  like  to  train,  because  we  do  not 
have  the  dollars  in  the  BASOPS  and  the  training  funds  to  do  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  moved  $1.8  billion  over  to  O&M  as 
I  mentioned  to  you.  It  is  an  indication  of  not  being  able  to  train 
the  load  to  the  degree  you  want  to.  We  have  to  fix  that  now. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  to  say,  General,  I  am  watching  the  Army  come 
down  from  800,000  to  495,000  or  510,000,  the  Navy  is  coming 
down,  how  much,  40  percent? 

Admiral  Arthur.  We  are  coming  down  from  510,000  to  394,000. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  have  to  be  a  very  powerful  man.  General  Boom- 
er. You  are  going  up. 

General  Boomer.  No,  sir,  we  are  not  going  up.  We  just  leveled 
off  before  the  others  did.  But  what  I  would  ask  you  to  not  lose  sight 
of,  is  we  have  cut  10  combat  battalions  out  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
eight  combat  service  support  battalions,  seven  flying  squadrons,  we 
have  cut  our  tanks  50  percent  and  our  artillery  has  been  cut  by  30 
percent. 

So  this  is  where  we  are  now,  at  174,000.  But  the  structure  prob- 
lem is  one  of  a  double  bind  for  us.  In  trying  to  solve  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems, believe  me,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  say,  well,  cut  some 
more. 

Well,  fine,  then  our  perstempo  goes  up.  Now,  if  the  CINCs  would 
come  in  and  say  we  need  less  Marines  deployed,  fully  deployed, 
perhaps  we  would  not  have  the  problem.  But  they  are  not  coming 
in  saying  that. 

We  have  more  deployed  today  than  we  had  two  years  ago.  So  this 
is  the  problem  that  we  find  ourselves  in  when  you  talk  about  cut- 
ting force  structure.  Where  do  you  go? 

I  don't  think  our  people  can  carry  much  more  on  their  back  than 
they  are  carrying  right  now  in  terms  of  being  away  from  home  and 
being  away  from  their  families. 

Back  to  the  training  issue,  though,  I  believe  in  training  so 
strongly  that  I  get  incensed  in  our  own  internal  debates  about 
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where  the  money  that  we  have  is  going  to  go.  And  I  am  a  training 
proponent.  But  there  is  so  httle  flexibility  that  I  will  tell  you  in 
1995,  here  are  some  of  the  courses  we  are  not  going  to  fund:  am- 
phibious reconnaissance,  aircraft  electronics,  countermeasures 
force,  MlAl  tank  repair  course.  We  are  not  sending  people  to  that. 
Individual  terrorism  awareness,  and  the  terrorism  instructor  sur- 
face deployment  training,  it  goes  on  and  on. 

We  made  the  decision  that  much  of  our  training  beyond  the  ini- 
tial skill,  we  cannot  afford  to  fund.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  hor- 
rible. 

Again,  we  are  trying  to  help  ourselves  in  that  regard,  but  there 
is  not  money  in  our  O&M  budget  even  in  the  1995  budget  to  do 
what  we  need  to  do  in  terms  of  training. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  has  to  have  an  effect  in  the  long  term. 

Greneral  Boomer.  Well,  it  will  have  an  effect,  absolutely,  yes,  sir. 

Greneral  Peay.  There  are  two  pieces  of  training  I  may  add.  You 
have  the  schools  training  piece  and  then  you  have  the  unit  training 
piece. 

In  the  Army  today,  the  Forces  Command  commander,  who  now 
provides  the  majority  of  the  contingency  and  reinforcing  forces  in 
our  Nation,  has  decided  to  tier  his  forces.  He  will  fund  his  contin- 
gency force  at  a  high  level;  but  his  reinforcing  forces,  which  are  the 
heavy  divisions  that  come  out  of  Fort  Carson,  Fort  Riley  and  Fort 
Hood,  he  is  tiering  their  readiness.  The  BASOPS  funding  today 
across  the  CONUS  initially  is  going  in  at  about  59  percent  before 
the  omnibus  reprogramming.  And  that  is  a  major,  principal  reason 
we  will  have  a  reprogramming  action  that  we  will  ask  your  help 
on. 

So  I  would  just  say  going  in  that  you  have  schools  that  are  being 
cut  and  I  think  you  know  we  have  tiered  readiness  going  in  across 
the  country  as  we  try  to  adjust  to  the  reality  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  really  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  rely  on  what  Mr.  Dicks'  and  Mr,  McDade's  questions  raised. 
Very  worrisome. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Young. 

CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  It  is  distressing  to  hear 
the  statements  and  the  comments  and  the  questions  and  the  an- 
swers, because  it  says  to  me  that  we  have  really  reduced  our  de- 
fense capability  far  lower  than  we  should  have. 

I  started  singing  this  tune  last  year  when  we  had  to  reduce  so 
much  and  I  am,  frankly,  concerned,  as  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are,  and  as  you  are  with  what  we  are  doing  to  our  ability 
to  protect  our  interests,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  friend  of  mine. 

Every  company  has  a  boxer  or  someone  who  thinks  he  is  a  good 
boxer.  We  had  one,  and,  boy,  he  was  great.  I  wouldn't  get  in  the 
ring  with  him,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  in  this  room  would  be 
standing  if  he  got  to  you  in  the  first  two  rounds.  But  if  he  did  not 
knock  you  out  in  the  first  couple  of  rounds,  he  was  dead.  He  could 
not  go  the  distance,  and  that  is  something  we  have  not  talked 
about. 
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I  am  not  sure  we  are  as  ready  as  we  want  to  be,  or  you  are  not 
as  ready  as  you  want  to  be.  How  long  could  we  sustain  the  fight? 
That  is  another  big  issue. 

You  might  be  ready  as  heck  today,  but  what  will  it  be  like  90 
days  from  today  if  you  have  to  go  to  a  major  regional  contingency 
or  the  two  MRCs  that  we  talk  about  so  much? 

Let  me  ask  a  specific  question  so  I  don't  get  you  to  just  meander 
on  comments  here. 

We  talked  about  lessons  from  Vietnam.  We  all  supposedly 
learned  lessons  from  Vietnam,  but  the  best  lessons  I  think  we 
learned  were  from  Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield. 

Admiral  Arthur,  we  visited  with  you  on  the  Blue  Ridge  just 
about  four  days  before  the  ground  operation  started  over  there,  and 
with  (General  Boomer,  along  with  (General  Schwarzkopf.  You  all 
were  feeling  pretty  good  that  we  had  a  massive  force,  v/e  had  good 
training,  all  the  equipment  we  needed.  In  General  Powell's  words, 
you  took  the  whole  tool  box  and  you  were  allowed  to  use  whatever 
you  needed  and  everyone  felt  good  about  that.  And  that  is  the  les- 
son that  we  in  the  Congress  and  we  in  this  Nation  should  have 
learned  that  if  you  are  going  to  defend  your  interests,  you  better 
take  the  tool  box  and  it  better  be  full  and  you  better  have  the  au- 
thority to  use  it. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  felt  really  good  about  that  as  we  were  in- 
volved in  Desert  Storm.  When  Greneral  McPeak  was  here  last  week, 
we  were  asking  him  about  the  two  MRCs  and  had  said,  yes,  we  will 
still  meet  the  two  MRCs,  and  he  added  as  an  afterthought,  but  he 
said  I  really  rather  it  was  one  big  one  and  one  small  one. 

That  raised  the  red  flag  with  me  and  I  think  it  did  with  most 
of  the  Committee.  Could  we  do  two  MRCs  today?  Anybody  answer 
that  who  wants  to,  but  could  we  do  it? 

General  Boomer.  The  Marine  Corps  is  a  one  MRC  force.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  mystery  about  that. 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  ask  specifically  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
could  you  get  us  to  two  MRCs? 

Admiral  Arthur.  From  the  Navy's  standpoint,  we  can  do  it.  Cer- 
tainly not  as  easy  as  we  were  able  to  do  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  from  the  start.  I  always  look  back  to  when  I  had  to  leave 
town  as  the  DCNO  for  Logistics  and  go  to  the  Gulf;  I  was  sitting 
here  in  town  looking  at  the  600  ship  Navy  under  construction. 

Today,  we  are  looking  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  This  budget 
we  are  talking  about  will  be  at  373  ships.  Now,  that  tells  you  some- 
thing; it  has  not  all  been  peaches  and  cream  as  we  have  come 
down.  We  have  had  to  make  some  tough  choices.  So,  could  we  do, 
say  Desert  Storm  today?  Yes,  we  could  do  that. 

Would  we  have  the  backup  that  we  had  out  there?  I  know  back 
then  we  had  already  run  an  excursion  that  asked  "If  we  needed 
four  more  carriers,  could  they  be  there  by  the  end  of  January?"  We 
had  them  identified;  we  had  the  parts  and  everything.  If  you  told 
me  today  I  had  to  be  someplace  with  10  carriers,  I  would  tell  you 
it  is  going  to  take  us  a  long  time  to  get  there. 

So  when  we  talk  about  two  MRCs,  we  have  to  go  through  all  the 
starting  assumptions  about  when  and  how  and  how  much  time  are 
we  going  to  do  it;  because  you  cannot  just  start  from  day  one  and 
build  two  of  them  simultaneously,  no. 
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Mr.  Young.  Greneral  Peay,  you  were  right  there  in  Desert  Storm 
commanding  the  airborne  forces.  We  assume  you  felt — we  did  not 
get  to  visit  with  you  out  there,  but  we  assumed  you  felt  that  you 
had  what  you  needed  for  Desert  Storm.  Could  you  do  that  again? 

Greneral  Peay.  I  think,  as  you  recall,  in  those  times,  despite  my 
good  friends  here,  some  of  us  spent  a  lot  of  time  bobbing  around 
in  the  ocean  out  there  because  of  broken  ships  and  so  forth  and  we 
were  very  fortunate  to  finally  close  that  force.  So  the  question  is 
where  are  the  two  MRCs.  What  is  the  threat?  How  much  time  do 
you  have  to  get  there?  Clearly  this  guy,  whoever  we  are  going  to 
face  next  time,  has  gone  to  school  on  us  so  he  will  not  give  us  the 
luxury  we  had  last  time.  He  is  out  there  bujdng  a  lot  of  this  mate- 
riel. He  may  not  know  how  to  use  it,  but  he  is  buying  a  lot  of  mod- 
ern, high  technology  that  is  going  to  rain  in  on  our  kids.  So  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  "No,  not  today."  And  I  think  we  have 
to  get  these  enablers,  these  sealift  pieces  and  we  have  to  fix  them. 

General  Boomer  mentioned  a  25-year  old  helicopter.  We  are  in 
the  R&D  piece,  the  new  AFAS  howitzer  today.  By  the  time  that 
comes  on  board  in  2006  or  2007,  it  will  replace  a  43-ye£ir-old  howit- 
zer. 

So,  I  didn't  mean  to  expand  on  your  question,  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  ifs.  Who  is  the  enemy?  We  cannot  do  it  today,  in  my  view.  And 
the  piece  no  one  talks  about  is  Murphy s  Law  and  friction.  I  think 
it  is  hard  to  pick  up  troops  and  move  them  around  the  world  today 
with  the  rapidity  and  ease  we  think  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Young.  You  have  the  advantage  of  prepositioned  materiels, 
forces  in  Europe,  for  example,  materiel  supplies  in  Europe,  Marine 
maritime  prepositioned  supplies,  which  we  will  still  continue  to 
have,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  Army  now,  I  understand. 

We  do  not  have  those  forward  troops  deployed  now  nearly  to  the 
number  that  we  had  at  the  time  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
and  yet  it  still  took  us  from  August  to  January  to  build  up  to  the 
point  that  you  all  thought  it  was  time  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Dicks.  They  let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  That  is  right. 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  Young.  Not  only  did  they  let  us  do  it,  but  we  had  secure  sea 
lanes  to  get  there.  We  had  secure  landing  areas  for  our  aircraft.  We 
did  not  have  a  hostile  environment. 

As  we  pull  back  from  Europe,  as  we  do  not  have  much 
prepositioned  equipment,  that  added  to  the  fact  that  we  are  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  force — I  tell  you  what.  It  gives  me  heartburn. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  it  and  I  am  almost  at  the  point, 
and  I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  legislation  that 
comes  out  of  this  Committee,  but  I  am  almost  to  the  point  I  want 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  I  can  support  it  anymore,  be- 
cause it  is  reducing  our  capability  far  beyond  the  point  I  think  we 
should. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  of  Greneral  Cams.  You  mentioned  some- 
thing about  the  air  fleet.  How  many  F-15s  are  in  hangars  today, 
because  the  engines  have  been  taken  out  or  other  parts  been  re- 
moved to  make  another  airplane  flyable? 
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Greneral  Carns.  Sir,  I  cannot  give  you  an  answer  as  to  how  many 
F-15s  are  in  hangars  today.  I  will  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  all  the  front-line  airplanes, 
so  if  you  would  provide  tnT.t  for  all  of  them,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

General  Carns.  I  will. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  following  listing  shows  the  number  of  front-line  aircraft  out-of-commission 
due  to  engines  or  other  parts  having  been  removed.  The  listing  is  a  snap  shot  pic- 
ture as  of  March  10,  1994. 

Aircraft:  Number  down 

F-15  18 

F-15E 14 

F-16  30 

F-111  2 

F-117  0 

B-1  6 

B-52  4 

C-141  4 

C-5  3 

KC-135  1 

KC-10  0 

Greneral  Carns.  The  difference  is  for  the  first  time  in  our  mem- 
ory we  are  not  able  to  get  all  the  aircraft  through  depot  level  main- 
tenance. We  have  always  had  a  zero  backlog  until  last  year,  and 
it  is  going  to  increase  to  61  airframes  this  year. 

We  are  going  to  hold  at  that  level,  at  about  80  percent  level,  but 
that  is  indicative  of  the  strain  on  the  support  side  of  the  house. 

I  would  also  like  to  respond  to  your  question  earlier  about  the 
two  MRCs.  I  think  the  Air  Force  has  two  roles  here:  one  is  to  help 
get  the  force  there  and  that  is  the  mobility  requirement;  and  the 
second  is  to  carry  out  our  piece  in  the  fighting  action  when  we  get 
there. 

On  the  mobility  side,  it  has  to  do  a  great  deal  with  what  General 
Peay  said,  and  that  is  the  rate  of  rise.  If  the  rise  is  sharp,  we  can, 
given  scenarios  even  back  in  Desert  Storm  days,  we  could  not  have 
met.  So  closure  times  are  dependent  upon  how  the  situation  devel- 
ops, and  in  the  long  run,  only  one  out  of  20  goes  to  the  fight  on 
an  airplane. 

We  put  as  much  as  we  can  on  ships.  When  we  get  there,  that 
is  where  it  is  going  to  be  different  for  the  Air  Force.  When  you  go 
from  44  wings  in  the  fighter  business  down  to  20,  history  tells  us 
we  will  use  around  10  wings  in  almost  any  MRC  if  we  consider 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Desert  Storm  as  illustrative  cases. 

In  all  three  of  those  cases,  the  Air  Force  took  more  than  10  and 
less  than  11  wings  to  the  fight.  So  in  estimating  the  requirement, 
10  is  not  a  bad  figure.  And  10  times  2  is  20  wings.  The  difference 
is  that  this  time  20  means  every  active  duty,  every  Air  Force  Re- 
serve and  every  Air  Guard  person  has  to  be  called  up  to  do  two 
MRCs  and  that  is  going  to  be  a  first. 

Mr.  Dicks.  This  is  13  active  and  seven  Reserve  Wings. 

General  Carns.  That  is  correct.  That  is  how  we  get  to  20  and  100 
percent  of  the  capability  that  has  to  be  called  up  and  deployed. 

maintenance  backlog 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  ask  another  question.  I  am  sure  my  time  is 
running  out  here,  but  it  is  important  to  ask  this,  but  before  I  do, 
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General  Boomer,  I  want  to  say  with  your  impending  retirement,  we 
appreciate  all  the  support  and  education  that  you  have  given  us  in 
your  visits  here. 

Let  me  start  with  you.  What  is  the  maintenance  backlog  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  then  I  want  each  of  you  to  respond  to  that  for 
yourselves. 

General  Boomer.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  that  my- 
self, because  I  was  a  little  skeptical  of  the  figure  that  our  logistics 
gave  me,  but  I  have  come  to  accept  about  361  million  and  growing. 

Mr.  Young.  And  growing.  First  part  is  bad  enough.  The  second 
part  is  really  bad. 

Admiral  Arthur,  what  about  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Arthur.  From  our  standpoint  we  talk  about  100  air- 
frames backlogged  and  250  engines.  That  has  been  sort  of  a  con- 
sistent planning  number  for  us  because  we  do  plan  on  having  some 
backlog.  About  1991-1992  we  started  to  build  these.  In  execution 
we  do  a  little  better.  We  do  not  end  up  with  that  many  and  we  call 
that  priming  the  pump. 

Our  concern  is  that  while  we  can  work  with  that  number,  if  that 
number  starts  to  grow  beyond  what  we  planned  on,  then  we  are 
in  dire  straits.  So  far  we  are  running  about  even  with  the  same 
backlog  forecast  for  1994.  We  seem  to  be  holding  our  own.  But  it 
is  a  concern. 

From  our  ship's  maintenance,  we  are  funding  about  90  percent 
of  the  routine  maintenance  on  our  ships.  In  fiscal  year  1995  we 
have  no  major  overhauls  in  backlog,  which  is  a  good  sign;  but  we 
do  have  about  25  of  26  restricted  technical  availabilities  that  are 
unfunded. 

Now,  these,  again,  move  around  as  schedules  change  and  ships 
decommission.  This  sort  of  thing  has  an  influence  over  that. 

That  is  a  manageable  level,  but  again,  it  is  one  of  those  flags 
that  you  have  to  look  at  and  understand  that  you  are  buying  into 
a  future  problem  if  you  do  not  get  to  them  the  next  time  around. 

Mr.  Young.  General  Peay,  how  about  the  Army? 

General  Peay.  I  will  provide  it  for  the  record.  Rough  figures  just 
in  terms  of  major  end  items:  Bradleys  deferred,  281;  Black  Hawks, 
71;  M88,  that  is  a  retriever,  264.  We  funded  depot  maintenance  in 
the  1995  budget  at  62  percent. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Army  Depot  Maintenance  backlog  of  end  items  is  currently  funded  at  62  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1995.  A  detailed  system  breakout  which  reflects  the  FY  1995 
backlog  is  as  follows: 

-.^  ,„ .  .^„  „..,„,:h.       Total  system  (dollars      Percent  of  unfunded 

S"'''"'  End-itBm  quantity  m  millions)  requirement 

AH-64  Apache  

Patriot  system 

Observation  Helicopter  (0H58)  

CH-47D  Chinook 

Avionics 

UH-1  (Medevac)  

AH-IF  Cobra 

Multiple  launch  rocket  system  

Bradley  fighting  vehicle  system  

M88  recovery  vehicle  

Armored  vehicle  launcher  bridge 

Tactical  vehicles 


'260 

$5.4 

0.7 

NA 

19.4 

3.0 

'6 

3.7 

0.6 

'4 

11.9 

1.9 

2529 

9.6 

1.5 

60 

33.2 

5.2 

101 

96.0 

15.1 

NA 

3.7 

0.5 

>281 

46.9 

7.4 

'264 

44.7 

7.0 

146 

12.6 

2.0 

20 

2.6 

0.4 
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System  End-item  quantity        Total  system  (dollars      Percent  ol  unfunded 

in  millions)  requirement 

Stinger  missile  system  NA  5.6  0.9 

Weapon  system  software NA  29.8  4.7 

Tactical  and  strategic  communications NA  13.1  2.0 

Small  Arms  NA  8.2  1.3 

Construction  equipment NA  10.9  1.7 

Miscellaneous  communications  and  electronics NA  21.6  3.4 

Miscellaneous  other NA  214.5  33.7 

Total 5914 100.0 

'  Includes  basic  end-item  and  all  related  sub-systems  as  reflected  in  the  FY  1994/95  Presidential  budget  submission. 
NA=Not  available/system  rollups. 

The  Army  Material  Command  is  oirrently  in  the  process  of  updating  require- 
ments as  the  year  of  execution  approaches. 

Mr.  Young.  General  Cams,  do  you  have  anything  else  to  add 
from  the  Air  Force  on  that  subject? 

General  Carns.  as  I  mentioned,  we  are  funding  at  the  80  percent 
level  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Our  numbers  will  be  fairly  close  to  the 
Marine  Corps.  We  estimate  $340  million  backlog  on  the  base  of 
about  $1.4  billion.  That  will  mean  61  air  frames  we  do  not  get 
through,  and  we  will  be  over  200  engines  behind  that.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate  your 
responses.  I  have  some  other  questions  if  we  get  a  second  round. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Let  me  clarify  about  the  engine.  The  other  day  we 
talked  to  General  McPeak.  You  mentioned  during  the  Air  Force 
hearing  there  is  a  spare  parts  problem  regarding  the  F-15s  and  F- 
16s. 

What  other  problems  besides  the  F-15s  and  F-16s? 

General  Carns.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  as  you  are  aware,  we  went  to  a 
65  percent  rule  in  our  spares  re-buy  rate  back  in  1992.  That  meant 
for  every  three  I  bought  in  the  past,  I  could  only  buy  two,  as  it 
were — ^the  idea  was  to  draw  down  inventory. 

In  the  course  of  doing  that,  in  the  steady  state  and  rising  sys- 
tems, it  meant  that  I  was  bujdng  less  while  the  inventory  was  in- 
creasing or  I  was  trying  to  maintain  a  steady  state  inventory  buy- 
ing two  for  my  previous  three. 

We  therefore  create  a  lump  in  the  system;  that  is,  an 
underfunding  in  the  system,  an  egg  in  the  system,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that.  And  given  that  buying  parts  is  about  a  24-month  cycle; 
that  is,  I  buy  in  1992  for  what  I  would  need  in  1994,  I  am  now 
experiencing  the  results  of  this  policy. 

We  now  have  a  waiver  for  reparables  which  allows  us  to  remedy 
this,  but  I  will  not  get  over  this  F-lOO  engine  problem  until  1996- 
1997. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Is  this  a  money  problem? 

General  Carns.  This  is  not  a  money  problem.  I  have  got  that 
fixed,  but  it  will  take  me  24  months  to  recover. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Have  you  completely  replenished  your  war  reserve 
and  prepositioned  stocks  since  Desert  Storm? 

General  Carns.  No,  Sir,  I  have  not,  and  the  reason  is  both  be- 
cause I  put  emphasis  on  reconstitution  and  because  so  many  of 
those  assets  are  still  in  use  for  Desert  Calm,  Provide  Promise, 
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Deny  Flight,  Provide  Comfort  Southern  Watch  and  all  the  other 
things  we  are  doing  now. 

We  have  several  wings  of  aircraft  deployed  and  we  need  these  as- 
sets and  have  not  been  able  to  reconstitute  them. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Hefner. 

BASE  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Sorry  I  missed  your 
opening  statements.  I  was  listening  to  the  budget  debate  upstairs 
and  this  is  more  depressing  than  the  budget  debate. 

We  talk  about  how  many  conflicts  or  MRCs  we  could  do  at  one 
time.  There  is  stuff  we  do  not  talk  about  much.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  decide  what  our  priorities  and  national  interests  are. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  size  or  scope  of  these  contingencies  are 
going  to  be  and  when  we  get  into  these  operations  how  do  we  pay 
for  them.  In  the  past  they  have  just  automatically  come  out  of  this 
budget. 

General  Peay,  you  said  there  is  an  omnibus  reprogramming  ac- 
tion coming  our  way  to  take  care  of  the  funding  deficiencies  in 
FORSCOM  and  TRADOC  installations.  How  much  is  being  pro- 
posed for  reprogramming  into  the  base  operation  account  and  what 
sources  are  being  used  to  fund  the  increases? 

General  Peay.  Again.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  that.  The  staff  is 
barely  starting.  My  estimate,  sir,  is  it  is  around  $600  million;  we 
will  ask  to  come  over  here.  We  are  not  sure  where  it  will  come  from 
yet.  The  many  drills  we  have  gone  through,  habitually,  a  lot  of  it 
has  come  out  of  the  R&D  account. 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Military  Construction.  Qual- 
ity of  life  has  been  mentioned  a  couple  of  times  and  I  agree  it  is 
very  important.  I  don't  think  the  Anny  has  properly  budgeted  to 
meet  these  requirements. 

The  projected  real  property  maintenance  backlog  is  $4.6  billion. 
That  is  a  67.5  percent  increase  between  fiscal  year  1993  and  1995, 
and  given  the  limited  military  construction  funds,  make  it  unlikely 
the  Army  is  going  to  be  able  to  replace  many  of  our  aging  facilities. 
And  this  is  not  a  new  phenomena. 

This  has  been  taking  place  for  years  and  years.  How  do  you  pro- 
pose to  get  this  growing  backlog  under  control? 

General  Peay.  Well 

Mr.  Hefner.  Army  MILCON  was  cut  26  percent  from  last  year 
and  Air  Force  and  Navy  were  cut  more  than  50  percent,  and  this 
makes  it  more  difficult. 

It  would  seem  the  quality  of  life  has  been  neglected  from  across 
the  river.  We  talk  a  good  game  about  quality  of  life  for  our  military 
people,  but  they  are  the  ones  that  come  in  at  the  last  for  the  least. 

I  don't  think  this  is  a  good  policy. 

General  Peay.  Well,  again,  I  know  you  know  that  we  have  tried 
to  do  some  renewal  work  as  part  of  that,  and  we  will  try  over  time 
to  do  a  mixture  of  new  Military  Construction,  Army  and  renewal. 
Some  of  this  that  is  in  the  BMAR  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Re- 
pair category  over  a  five-  or  six-year  period  will  probably  just  wash 
out. 

We  do  have  some  concerns  in  the  quality  of  life  area,  particularly 
in  the  barracks  areas  for  our  soldiers  and  we  would  ask  your  help 
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there.  I  know  the  Chairman  was  just  in  Korea.  We  are  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  concerns  he  has  expressed  there. 

BARRACKS 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  General,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  McCurdy  and  I  just 
talked  about  that,  and  we  want  to  put  the  money  in  to  take  care 
of  that  and  we  want  you  to  answer  clearly  that  you  are  going  to 
take  care  of  that  money.  Mr.  McCurdy  did  not  feel  he  got  a  positive 
response  from  the  Army. 

I  don't  think  there  is  an3^hing  that  could  be  more  important 
than  putting  those  troops  in  adequate  barracks.  We  will  find  the 
money  to  do  it,  but  we  want  a  commitment  from  you  that  you  will 
spend  it  and  work  with  Mr.  Hefner  and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  bothers  me  and  the 
entire  subcommittee  on  MILCON,  is  the  lack  of  concern  that  the 
services  seem  to  place  on  quality  of  life  issues. 

That  just  is  not  a  good  way  to  do  business,  in  my  view.  I  have 
worked  very  hard  with  General  Luck  and  General  Shelton  at  Fort 
Bragg,  and  we  have  made  significant  progress  in  this  area. 

I  went  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  and  some  of  the  wives  were  trying 
to  convert  an  old  cafeteria  into  a  day  care  center.  We  looked  into 
these  things  and  we  began  to  fix  some  of  these  problems. 

But  is  seems  to  me  that  quality  of  life  is  important  for  retention. 
General  Boomer,  you  talked  about  needing  more  money  for  adver- 
tising. I  am  assuming  that  is  for  retention  and  recruiting. 

General  Boomer.  For  recruiting. 

RECRUITING  AND  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  Hefner.  How  much  are  you  spending  now?  We  have  argued 
about  that  over  the  years. 

General  Boomer.  We  will  si>end  about  $10  million  on  advertising 
in  1995,  a  little  over  $2,  I  think  $2.7  million  is  going  to  go  into  T.V. 
and  that  does  not  buy  you  a  lot  these  days. 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  used  to  be  a  broadcaster  and  I  know  you  have  to 
do  some  public  service  announcements.  Of  course,  we  decontroled 
everything  now  and  most  people  do  not  have  that  commitment  any- 
more. There  is  no  commitment  to  truth  in  advertising  or  fairness 
or  anything  else.  But  in  the  eight  Reagan  years  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  building  up  and  if  it  was  for  defense  we  spent  it.  At  that 
time  when  people  in  the  radio  and  television  media  were  talking 
about  patriotism,  we  were  bu)dng  spots  in  Super  Bowls  and  the 
most  expensive  places  that  you  can  spend  you  money  and  paying 
advertising  agencies  to  put  together  spots  for  us  that  cost  millions 
of  dollars. 

But  at  that  time  we  were  not  doing  a  very  good  job  of  urging 
these  people  to  give  us  advertising  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  We 
did  it  in  small  radio  stations.  We  were  afraid  not  to.  The  recruiters 
used  to  come  in  every  week  with  a  new  spot 

Now  we  talk  about  the  budget  for  advertising  for  the  services 
and  it  is  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  But  I  get  frustrated  and 
while  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  C-17,  it  is  a  vehicle  that  has  abso- 
lutely no  parentage.  Nobody  wants  to  claim  the  parentage  for  the 
C-17.  We  have  not  had  a  real  great  experience  with  the  B-1  and 
yet  when  we  start  talking  about  how  far  we  are  behind  with  the 
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barracks  and  family  housing  for  our  soldiers  that  are  going  to  go 
out  and  operate  the  most  sophisticated  weapons  in  the  world,  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  too  concerned.  I  have  been  to  bases  where  they 
have  to  walk  across  an  unpaved  parking  lot  and  stand  in  water  up 
to  their  ankles  to  take  a  shower  and  that  is  not  acceptable. 

Then  we  see  these  budgets  come  in  where  the  Army  takes  a  26 
percent  cut  and  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  over  a  50  percent  cut 
it  just  frustrates  me.  I  know  all  these  other  things  are  important, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  my  view  that  is  more  important  than  the 
retention  and  quality  of  life  for  these  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  services. 

General  BOOMER.  Sir,  I  don't  think  you  would  get  any  philosophi- 
cal disagreement  from  anyone  sitting  at  this  table  on  the  point  you 
just  made.  But  I  am  very  supportive  of  the  U.S.  Army,  but  lest  peo- 
ple in  the  room  begin  to  feel  a  little  too  sorry  for  my  friend,  Binford 
Peay,  Marine  Corps  MILCON  total  budget  for  1995  is  $57  million. 
That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  understand  that.  And  that  is  not  my  fault.  That 
is  not  this  Committee's  fault.  It  is  not  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  or  Mr.  McCurd^s  fault. 

The  Department  needs  to  request  more  funds  for  quality  of  life, 
we  have  to  know  that  you  are  fighting  for  these  things  in  the  build- 
ing. We  are  just  concerned  about  it  and  I  know  you  and  I  talked 
about  it  when  we  were  over  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  called  your 
Dad  and  he  was  real  impressed  with  my  phone  call. 

He  was  cutting  okra  or  something.  He  said  he  had  to  get  back 
to  that,  which  I  could  understand.  But  we  are  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  life  for  these  fellows  and  also  we  are  real  concerned 
about  the  Korea  barracks  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  things  to 
help  Greneral  Luck  over  there  is  we  possibly  can. 

I  didn't  mean  to  preach  to  you. 

Mr.  Young.  But  you  did. 

Mr.  Hefner.  But  there  are  some  basic  concerns  and  it  is  a  very 
depressing  meeting  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  see  any 
reprogramming  of  military  construction  funds  when  there  is  not 
much  there  now.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  shift  some  of 
the  burden  or  some  of  the  money  to  military  construction  for  this 
year  to  give  them  a  little  leeway. 

All  of  us  are  agreeing  on  the  same  thing.  We  are  saying  how  im- 
portant the  quality  of  life  is  and  yet  we  are  letting  it  slip.  So  we 
are  going  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  adjusting  this  whole  budget  to 
give  military  construction  a  little  more  money. 

Mr.  Visclosky. 

REAL  property  MAINTENANCE  BACKLOG 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefner,  really,  I  think,  has  spoken  for  me  and  I  just  have 
a  few  questions  in  follow-up. 

My  understanding.  General  Peay,  is  that  your  backlog  is  about 
$4.6  billion  for  real  property  maintenance.  I  am  wondering  if  I 
could  have  the  generic  figures  for  backlog  for  the  other  three  serv- 
ices. 
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Admiral  Arthur.  I  will  provide  that  for  the  record. 
General  Boomer.  I  will,  too,  sir. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Army  answer.  Facilities  maintenance  is  one  of  many  areas  which  affect  the  daily 
lives  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families.  Like  the  recruiting  of  quality  soldiers,  the 
number  of  rotations  through  the  National  Training  Center,  well  maintained  equip- 
ment, strategic  Uft,  and  others,  facilities  maintenance  is  only  one  of  many  diverse 
elements  making  up  Army  readiness.  Given  the  dollars  I  have  been  allocated,  I 
must  balance  across  all  of  these  elements  of  readiness  to  produce  the  best  Army  pos- 
sible. This  budget  balancing  means  that  few,  if  any,  elements  of  readiness  will  be 
fully  funded.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  Army's  backlogs  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pair at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993  for  all  appropriations  (active  and  reserve  compo- 
nents and  family  housing)  was  $3.9  billion  and  is  expected  to  rise  to  $6.4  billion  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  More  important  than  the  actual  dollar  value  of  these 
backlogs  is  that  ^e  backlogs  are  rising.  However,  we  are  keeping  a  watchfiil  eye 
on  this  as  we  do  all  elements  of  readiness  to  ensure  facilities  maintenance  is  kept 
in  balance. 

Navy  answer.  Navy's  O&M,  Navy  Critical  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 
(BMAR)  for  FY  1995  is  projected  to  be  $2.7  billion. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  backlog  for  real  property  maintenance 
is  $759  million  in  FY  1995. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  real  property  maintenance  and  repair  backlog  for  the  Air 
Force  is  $2.35  bilUon  (FY  1995). 

Greneral  Carns.  Ours  is  about  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  Murtha.  $2.4  billion. 

Greneral  Carns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Is  that  up  or  down  from  1993? 

Greneral  Carns.  It  is  essentially  doubled  since  1991. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Since  1991. 

Greneral  Carns.  Essentially  doubled.  Gone  from  $1.3  to  $2.3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Gleneral  Peay,  you  mentioned  you  will  have  an 
omnibus  reprogramming  submission.  Are  you  going  to  ask  for  some 
additional  monies  for  some  of  the  issues  that  Mr.  Hefner  has  talked 
about? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  it  is  too  early  yet.  The  staff  just  barely  is 
starting  to  work  on  it  and,  frankly,  I  don't  have  a  feel  for  the  de- 
tails at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hefner.  And  to  expand  that  backlog  we  had  a  pause.  Just 
one  year  we  did  not  do  anything. 

Greneral  Carns.  I  caught  a  half  biUion  dollars  worth  of  backlog 
in  that  pause. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  think  it  was  General  Boomer  that  had  men- 
tioned earlier  there  was  no  way  with  all  the  training  in  the  world, 
all  the  equipment  in  the  world  that  you  could  train  a  marine  to  go 
fight  properly.  I  am  relatively  new  to  this  arena,  but  my  sense  of 
the  matter  is  that  you  can  also  not  win  a  war  if  the  people  you  are 
asking  to  risk  their  lives  are  not  properly  motivated,  and  I  think 
a  lot  of  that  motivation  transcends  patriotism  and  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  one's  life  for  one's  country,  and  that  is  how  that  country 
and  that  military  treats  them,  their  spouse  and  their  dependents, 
while  they  are  in  harm's  way. 

I  guess  the  only  comment  I  would  make,  because  I  don't  want  to 
preach  on  this  subject  either,  is  I  don't  have  a  sense  in  terms  of 
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the  testimony  I  have  heard  this  year,  that  there  is  the  same  ur- 
gency that  the  miUtary  attaches  to  these  housing  issues,  to  the  day 
care  issues. 

I  was  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  last  year.  Some  of  the  Air  Force 
personnel  had  voluntarily  worked  on  some  of  their  barracks  and 
recreational  areas.  That  should  be  compared  to  the  urgency  that 
the  services  attach  to  some  of  the  other  areas  of  the  procurement 
budget. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  would  say  one  thing  I  think  is  terrific — I  have  been 
at  Fairchild  over  in  Spokane  and  seen  a  lot  of  the  Air  Force  person- 
nel volunteer  to  fix  up  some  of  their  facilities.  I  agree  that  that 
cannot  be  the  only  way  it  is  done,  but  I  think  it  is  terrific  that  they 
are  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  praise  them  for  doing  it.  They  should  not  be  in 
the  spot  they  have  to  do  it  because  the  Government  is  not  doing 
it  for  them. 

Greneral  Boomer.  Mr.  Visclosky,  we  are  terribly  concerned  about 
that,  and  are  trjdng  as  best  we  can  to  build  new  family  service  cen- 
ters, to  build  day  care  centers.  And  I  think  with  the  amount  of 
funds  that  we  have,  we  are  paying  proper  attention  to  them. 

I  don't  think  we  are  ignoring  them.  The  force  has  changed  and 
we  realize  it  has  changed.  We  know  we  have  more  families  now 
than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  are  going  to  have  to  take  care 
of  them.  In  our  case  it  has  simply  been  a  matter  of  trying  to 
squeeze  that  out  of  every  tight,  traditionally  tight  budget. 

But  I  would  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  are  very,  very  concerned  about 
that  and  we  are  going  to  ignore  it. 

General  Peay.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that.  We  put  $13  million 
into  family  programs  that  get  at  procedures,  that  lay  on  techniques 
when  our  soldiers  are  deployed. 

Our  senior  spouses  today  are  heavily  involved  in  programs  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  families.  The  challenge,  as  you  know,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  is  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  have  you  really  taken 
care  of  the  soldier,  have  you  done  all  you  could  to  keep  him  alive. 
And  so  the  tradeoffs  at  the  end  of  the  day  must  lean  towards  keep- 
ing the  soldier  alive. 

I  know  we  have  to  have  a  balance,  and  certainly  the  Army  be- 
lieves that  you  must  balance,  between  bringing  in  the  proper  sol- 
diers from  a  recruiting  standpoint  and  retaining  these  soldiers;  but 
still,  I  think  when  you  get  these  kinds  of  cuts,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  at  least  in  the  Arm^s  case,  you  have  to  lean  towards  some 
kind  of  sustainment,  some  kind  of  modernization,  and  some  kind 
of  balance,  so  that  the  soldier  does  not  get  killed  in  combat. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Would  the  Chairman  yield?  I  hate  to  keep  inter- 
rupting, butting  in  here.  I  don't  want  to  be  argumentative,  but  his 
backlog  was  going  on  and  this  situation  was  existing  when  we  did 
not  have  many  restraints  on  what  we  spent  for  defense.  That  is  not 
the  case  now. 

You  are  talking  about  a  budget  debate  going  on  up  there  now 
were  there  was  a  lot  of  interest  and  they  do  not  think  we  have  a 
problem  any  more  because  Soviet  Union  is  not  there  and  we  do  not 
have  the  Warsaw  Pact.  But,  Greneral,  this  backlog  was  going  on 
and  was  almost  as  bad  eight  years  ago  as  it  is  today. 
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What  I  am  sa5ang  is,  we  would  like  to  have  the  feeling  that  when 
you  testify  and  say — ^this  is  what  we  have  to  have  for  our  family 
housing  and  for  quality  of  life  this  year  and  if  you  need  more  you 
must  tell  us  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

General  Peay.  We  have  the  message. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  read  you  the  backlog  amount,  Mr.  Hefner 
DOD-wide:  $8.4  biUion  in  1993;  1994  is  $10.4  billion;  today  it  is 
$12.6  billion,  Defensewide. 

Mr.  Hefner.  It  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 

Admiral  Arthur.  Our  share  of  that  number  is  $2.4  billion  and 
we  have  increased  our  funding  in  the  account.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  growth  in  the  deterioration.  Our  saving  grace 
is  eventually  when  we  get  ourselves  right  sized  with  our  infrastruc- 
ture we  can,  we  will  have  the  right  sized  infrastructure  that  we  can 
properly  support.  But  now  we  are  out  of  sorts  in  that  regard  and 
even  though  we  have  made  a  conscious  effort  to  increase  our  fund- 
ing, we  cannot  stay  ahead  of  the  growth  in  maintenance  and  re- 
pair. 

ARMS  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  The  other  issue  I  would  like  to  address,  to  all  of 
you  gentlemen,  GJeneral  Peay  had  talked  earlier,  about  people 
being  able  to  go  out  and  simply  buy  weaponry.  It  was  mentioned 
in  testimony  yesterday  that  there  is  one  of  two  ways  another  coun- 
try, another  element  can  modernize.  One  way  is  through  R&D,  the 
slow  way,  and  another  is  to  buy  it  off  the  shelf.  The  debate  and 
discussion  today  is  readiness  issues,  readiness  for  what,  for  whom 
and  how  will  they  be  equipped. 

Would  you  care  to  address  the  issue  of  conventional  arms  pro- 
liferation? Who  is  buying  what  and  where  are  they  buying  these 
things  from?  What  is  our  responsibility?  Because  the  other  half  of 
the  equation  is  if  you  do  not  have  to  face  that  weapon,  you  are  bet- 
ter off  for  it. 

Do  you  want  to  do  it  alphabetically? 

General  Carns.  That  is  up  to  you. 

Admiral  Arthur.  Okay.  Well,  there  is  a  great  market;  and,  of 
course,  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  put  a  lot  of  very  sophisticated 
weapons  on  the  market  and  there  are  buyers.  We  see  those  buyers 
from  France,  from  Indonesia;  and  Malaysians,  who  buy  in  India. 
We  see,  of  course,  some  of  the  more  onerous  type  things  marching 
their  way  from  North  Korea  over  to  Iran.  Iraq  still  is  able  to  pur- 
chase fme  equipment,  even  with  the  embargoes. 

So  the  world  market  is  there  and  we  need  to  keep  abreast  of  who 
has  what.  I  think  the  hard  part  today  for  our  intelligence  network 
is  to  keep  track  of  who  is  buying  what.  For  us  operators,  or  our 
folks  that  are  operators  now,  the  hard  part  is  to  understand  models 
and  versions  of  these  systems  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  capa- 
bility to  react  to  them. 

This  is  not  going  to  change.  Some  of  us  say  we  can  get  into  great 
debate  on  whether  we  should  be  the  arms  market  merchant  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  very  interesting  evolution;  but  from  the  war  fight- 
ers' standpoint  we  would  much  prefer  to  be  fighting  our  "dash  1" 
systems  with  our  "dash  5"  systems  because  we  know  exactly  what 
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the  "dash  I's"  are  capable  of.  Also  we  are  several  modernization 
programs  ahead  of  them.  This  is  preferred  rather  than  dealing  with 
somebody  who  has  a  system  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
model  they  have  or  what  they  have  done  to  it  in  the  interim.  So 
that  is  the  dilemma  that  we  are  in.  A  very  small  country  can  pur- 
chase a  very  capable  weapon  system  that  would  cause  great  havoc 
if  you  do  not  pay  attention. 

General  Carns.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am  happy  to  answer  this 
question  because  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  new  world  where  we  need 
to  do  some  fairly  innovative  thinking  on  this  subject.  We  have 
moved  from  a  requirement  to  be  able  to  confront  a  global  power 
and  to  have  a  nuclear  deterrence  plus  a  very  substantial  conven- 
tional capability,  and  we  built  for  40  plus  years  a  coalition  and  an 
alliance  to  do  that. 

When  called  upon  to  come  to  arms,  we  found  we  had  to  build  a 
coalition  very  rapidly  and  we  built  it  with  people  we  had  not  pre- 
viously devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  as  to  how  we  might  bring 
them  on  this  team.  If  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  future  situation  of 
putting  together  coalitions  to  prosecute  free  world  interests,  I  think 
it  is  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  try  to  equip 
these  people  with  our  weapon  systems  to  the  extent  possible.  I  be- 
lieve by  doing  this  we  ensure  interoperability,  we  increase  our  in- 
fluence among  these  countries,  we  also  gain  access  through  exer- 
cises, and  learning  our  doctrine.  We  also  have  opportunities  to 
train  their  people  not  only  in  the  way  we  do  our  military  business, 
but  also  what  democracy  means,  what  leadership  means  and  the 
way  the  American  lifestyle  is  conducted. 

Therefore,  as  we  drawdown,  I  think  we  are  well-served  as  these 
countries  which  are  going  to  modernize  anyway,  that  we  put  our 
systems  out  there  that  we  would  otherwise  retire  to  the  desert  for 
them  to  purchase  and  to  maintain  and  to  become  potential  mem- 
bers of  our  coalitions.  That  of  course  would  include  all  the  people 
to  whom  we  already  sell,  such  as  those  in  NATO.  There  are  also 
many  others  which  we  can  be  certain  we  are  going  to  come  to  the 
aid  of,  such  as  in  the  Gulf,  since  that  is  a  critical  national  security 
interest. 

And  if  we  take  this  course  of  action,  we  not  only  increase  our  in- 
fluence and  access  as  we  draw  it  down  otherwise,  we  also  preposi- 
tion the  United  States'  industry.  I  am  in  the  business  of  making 
sure  that  we  have  a  healthy  industrv  to  support  what  I  need  and 
I  am  concerned  as  we  drawdown  and  deny  ourselves  opportunities 
to  equip  nations  who  are  friendly  to  us,  who  are  democratic  govern- 
ments, and  who  are  interested  in  our  systems.  In  many  cases  \ye 
are  denying  them  that  opportunity  because  of  policies  currently  in 
place. 

Therefore,  I  come  down  on  the  view  that  as  we  have  an  increas- 
ing requirement  to  build  coalitions  in  the  face  of  reduced  military 
forces  in  this  country,  we  are  well-served  building  these  coalitions 
with  our  own  equipment  and  repositioning  our  own  industry  to  not 
only  sustain  what  we  need  ourselves  but  also  future  sales. 

General  Boomer.  I  think  of  arms  proliferation  in  a  little  different 
way,  and  I  would  agree  with  the  philosophy  General  Cams  has  es- 
poused. If  I  was  a  country  of  evil  intentions  or  a  man  of  evil  inten- 
tions running  a  country,  I  would  not  have  to  worry  about  having 
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a  lot  of  sophisticated  weapons  in  order  to  make  a  real  impact.  I 
would  buy  tens  of  thousands  of  mines,  and  I  would  invest  in  bio- 
logical warfare.  And  I  would  probably  cause  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

So  I  think  that  is  an  area  in  which  we  need  to  focus  on.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  so  concerned  about  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
sell  M-60  tanks  to  the  Moroccoans.  I  wish  they  would  buy  some  of 
ours.  But  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  controlling  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  That  is  really  where  I  come  down  on  this  whole 
problem  of  arms  and  their  proliferation.  And  I  know  that  is  sort  of 
a  side  bar  off  what  you  were  thinking  about,  sir,  but  that  is  my 
primary  concern,  the  whole  area. 

General  Peay.  I  totally  agree  with  (Jeneral  Boomer.  I  think  we 
had  better  be  darned  concerned  today  about  dumb  missiles  that 
can  either  carry  munitions  or  biochemicals.  The  Araiy  today  is  col- 
laborating along  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  a  joint  undertaking  to 
buy  a  corps  Surface-to-Air  Missile  and  try  to  get  that  on  the  street 
quickly.  Again,  that  is  a  case  where  we  had  to  stretch  out  a  par- 
ticular missile  program  rather  than  bring  it  on  much  earlier.  I  just 
think  that  the  next  time  we  are  at  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle 
area  you  will  allow  our  soldiers  under  dumb  missile  attack  where 
they  will  need  a  missile-to-missile  capability.  That  is  an  example 
of  deferring  R&D  and  putting  soldiers  at  risk  in  the  future. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  hope  you  all  realize  I  am  the  last  obstacle  to  your  getting  out 
of  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  allow  me  just  to  detract  a  little 
from  the  dignity  of  this  gathering?  We  have  had  some  very  serious 
conversation  today  here  and  I  think  we  should  wind  it  up  on  a  lit- 
tle lighter  note  so  I  brought  a  little  gentleman  here.  It  is  the  basic 
thing  we  are  talking  about.  This  is  Private  Readiness.  We  have 
talked  a  lot  about  a  lot  of  money,  about  the  strategies,  and  the  rest 
today  and  it  boils  down  to 

Mr.  Dicks.  Why  is  it  shooting  at  Mr.  Young? 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  had  him  trained  that  way. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  want  to  move  up  in  the  Committee,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  call  him  a  seniority  adjuster. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  tell  you  the  admiration  most  of  us  have  for 
the  quality  of  leadership  we  have  in  the  Services  as  well  as  the 
Members  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  more  you  sit  on  this  Commit- 
tee, and  under  the  circumstances  that  we  have  operated  under  in 
the  last  few  years,  I  want  to  say  that  my  admiration  has  not  been 
dented  one  iota.  You  are  a  tremendous  group  of  people.  You  are 
very  dedicated.  You  do  it  very  well  or  better  than  anybody  else  in 
the  world  and  we  appreciate  it. 

We  know  the  money  situation  is  very  difficult  and  we  have  had 
some  very  serious  conversations.  In  any  event,  together  we  will 
come  up  with  I  think  the  kind  of  solutions  that  we  can  make  this 
thing  work  and  work  for  you,  because  you  have  very  serious  prob- 
lems and  we  want  to  do  just  that. 

I  think  you  have  had  some  good  questions  put  to  you  today  and 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  any  more,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  do  and  the  people  that  you  do  it  with  and  that  is  the 
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basic  element  right  there,  is  taking  care  of  that  individual  because 
when  it  all  boils  down  to  it,  there  it  is. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Any  other  questions? 

CIVILIAN  MANPOWER 

Mr.  Dicks.  Yes,  I  have  one  or  two. 

Admiral,  I  have  one  for  you.  I  understand  the  Navy  plans  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  civilian  personnel  by  over  23,000  or  8.6  percent 
of  the  total  Navy  civilian  personnel  work  force.  Is  that  correct? 

Admiral  ARTHUR.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  that  is  the  right  number. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  am  also  told  that  out  of  that  23,000,  10,000  will 
come  out  of  the  shipyards,  your  public  shipyards. 

Admiral  ARTHUR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Will  this  be  handled  the  way  we  did  it  before,  with 
early  outs  or  will  it  be  done  with  a  RIF? 

Admiral  Arthur.  We  will  use  all  of  the  tools  available  to  us,  but 
I  suspect  as  we  have  found  each  time  that  we  have  gone  into  a  re- 
duction of  this  size,  that  we  will  eventually  get  to  the  point  where 
we  have  to  RIF.  But  our  intention  is  to  continue  to  use  the  man- 
agement tools  that  we  have  been  given  for  early  retirements  and 
early  buyouts  to  go  ahead  and  start  the  process.  But  this  will  occur 
over  the  next  five  years.  So  we  will  have  some  chance  to  not  have 
a  massive  RIF  all  at  one  time.  We  are  not  looking  at  that  at  all. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Mr.  Dicks.  General  Peay,  would  you  go  into  more  detail  on  the 
decision  for  the  wholesale  transfer  of  units  between  the  Reserves 
and  the  Guard.  The  question  is  will  this  affect  Army  readiness? 

Greneral  Peay.  Sir,  I  think  it  improves  Army  readiness.  And  the 
principal  reason  is  that  we  were  paralyzed.  We  could  not  get  agree- 
ment on  strengths.  The  number  fluctuated  well  over  600,000.  Fi- 
nally, as  we  were  starting  the  final  negotiations,  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  kicked  in  at  575,000  which  gave  us  the  ability  to  sort  out 
the  end  strengths  among  the  components. 

We  sorted  that  out  at  367,000  in  the  Guard,  208,000  in  the  Re- 
serve and  then  we  had  this  swapping  of  units  that  has  been  some- 
what controversial.  The  number  was  only  24,000  in  the  context  of 
400,000  coming  down. 

The  good  news  about  all  that  is  we  got  the  team  together,  every- 
body agreed,  and  now  we  can  get  on  with  10  major  initiatives  that 
allow  you  to  train  properly,  to  integrate  and  so  forth  that  really 
allow  us  to  fix  the  readiness  of  the  force. 

So  I  think,  on  balance,  it  was  a  good  agreement.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  it  improved  readiness  for  everybody. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  a  question  concerning  force  structure  I  would 
like  answered  for  the  record. 

[Clerk's  note. — Question  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  an- 
swer thereto  follows:] 

Question.  The  only  unit  placed  on  the  FY  1994  inactivation  list 
based  on  the  Army's  off-site  agreement  was  the  12th  Special  Forces 
Group.  Are  we  deactivating,  unnecessarily,  an  existing  combat 
ready-Army  Reserve  Special  Forces  unit  just  to  transfer  its  func- 
tions to  the  Guard? 
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Army  answer.  The  consolidation  of  the  combat  requirement  in 
the  National  Guard  affected  the  reduction  of  Special  Forces.  TAA 
2001  called  for  the  reduction  of  one  Special  Forces  Group  in  each 
reserve  component.  By  inactivating  both  Army  Reserve  groups,  the 
Army  avoids  the  expense  of  transferring  one  group  to  the  National 
Guard.  The  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are  working  to- 
gether to  keep  as  many  qualified  soldiers  as  possible.  The  National 
Guard  is  planning  to  activate  seven  detachments  in  locations  where 
the  Army  Reserve  had  its  most  ready  units.  The  National  Guard 
will  then  evaluate  the  readiness  of  all  its  Special  Forces  and  keep 
only  the  most  ready  units. 

AIRLIFT  CAPABILITIES 

Mr.  Dicks.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  General  Cams.  Last 
year  Congress  provided  funding  to  start  a  nondevelopmental-wide 
body  program.  But  the  Joint  OSD-Air  Force  decision  was,  well,  we 
are  going  to  study  this  for  a  year  and  then  we  are  going  to  have 
a  rather  leisurely  competition,  and  by  the  fall  of  1995,  we  will  get 
around  to  a  decision. 

Now,  if  General  Boomer  is  right,  and  airlift  is  such  a  problem, 
how  can  the  Air  Force  justify  that  kind  of  a  snail's  pace  approach 
to  what  a  lot  of  people  think  is  one  of  our  most  serious  deficiencies? 

General  Carns.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  regret  that  we  are  being 
perceived  as  proceeding  on  this  important  problem  at  a  snail's 
pace.  We  have  a  number  of  studies  that  are  under  way  at  the  OSD 
level.  The  principal  one,  the  Mobility  Requirement  Study,  will  be 
out  in  October  of  this  year  and  it  should  define  the  outsize,  over- 
size, and  bulk  cargo  needs  we  have  for  our  new  force. 

I  wish  it  were  as  simple  as  bujdng  a  civilian  equivalent  aircraft 
in  the  sense  of  certain  wave  or  volume  or  bulk. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Or  you  could  buy,  you  could  go  back  to  the  C-5.  The 
Congress  left  this  open  for  you  to  have  a  competition  to  look  at  a 
nondevelopmental-wide  body  aircraft.  I  mean,  it  would  be  obviously 
the  747,  the  C-5,  and  the  MD-11.  Those  would  all  be  I  think  the 
principal  competitors. 

General  Carns.  We  will  make  those  choices,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  am  concerned  because  we  have  a  problem. 

Greneral  Carns.  We  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  Dicks.  All  of  a  sudden  the  Air  Force,  and  General  Fogleman 
at  Air  Mobility  Command  say  there  has  been  this  miraculous  re- 
covery in  the  C-141s,  and  that  by  December  every  single  one  of 
them  will  be  wrapped  and  we  will  be  able  to  fly  without  any  re- 
strictions. 

Now,  that  is  pretty  miraculous  when  a  few  months  ago  we  were 
told  the  C-141s  had  all  kinds  of  serious  deficiencies  and  limita- 
tions. 

Now,  who  is  telling  us  the  truth  here?  At  some  point  there  is  a 
real  credibility  problem  here.  Is  General  Hoar  not  telling  us  the 
truth  when  he  testified  "airlift  is  broken,"  or  is  General  Fogleman 
not  telling  us  the  truth? 

General  Carns.  Sir,  I  think  they  are  both  telling  you  the  truth. 
Both  from  their  own  perspective  and  also  from  their  perspective  in 
time. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
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Greneral  Carns.  Well,  I  mean,  Greneral  Hoar  was  speaking  in  ex- 
tremist— in  October  we  were  in  extremist.  Greneral  Fogleman  is 
speaking  of  getting  well  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  we  will  be.  But 
getting  well  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  stay  well.  We  still  have 
an  old  air  frame  that  absolutely  must  be  replaced.  I  will  provide 
a  more  comprehensive  statement  for  the  record,  however,  we  have 
to  balance  unique  requirements  such  as  the  ability  to  air  deliver 
against  a  nondevelopment  aircraft  which  currently  does  not  have 
that  capability. 

If  the  747  would  allow  us  to  jump  troops  and  drop  things  out  of 
them,  we  would  have  a  different  perspective  on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

General  Fogleman  and  General  Hoar  have  given  you  two  different  chapters  from 
the  same  book.  In  August  1993,  the  C-141  fleet  was  restricted  due  to  weep  hole 
problems  that  weakened  the  wing  structure.  These  restrictions  Umited  the  C-141 
payload,  curtailed  aerial  refueling  and  airdrop  training.  This  was  done  to  insure  the 
structural  integrity  of  the  aircraft  and  the  safety  of  its  flight  crews.  General 
Fogleman  has  a  repair  schedule  tiiat  will  return  the  fleet  to  an  unrestricted  status 
by  December  1994.  Since  last  Fall  up  to  50  percent  of  the  C-141  fleet  has  been 
grounded  while  undergoing  these  repairs.  If  we  had  to  go  to  war  today,  General 
Fogleman  would  return  about  80  percent  of  all  C-141s  back  to  service.  But  getting 
well  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  stay  well.  Even  when  all  C-141s  are  returned 
to  an  unrestricted  status  by  the  end  of  the  year,  we  still  have  an  old  airframe  that 
absolutely  must  be  replaced. 

General  Hoar  has  seen  the  direct  impact  of  these  C-141  peacetime  groundings. 
Compounding  the  lack  of  C-141s  during  peacetime  is  oxu-  airlift  force  mix.  We  have 
structured  our  airlift  to  meet  the  wartime  needs  of  the  country,  while  minimizing 
the  peacetime  expense  of  this  capabihty.  When  we  mobilize  to  support  wartime  re- 
quirements, the  Air  Reserve  Component  provides  60  percent  of  our  strategic  airlift 
crews  and  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)provide8  34  percent  of  cargo  capability 
and  90  percent  of  our  passenger  capability.  Today,  with  the  timely  mobihzation  of 
the  ARC  and  the  CRAF,  our  current  airUfl  fleet  can  meet  the  airlifl  requirement 
for  any  single  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC).  General  Hoar  is  correct  about  a  short- 
fall in  airUfI  capability  to  support  two  MRCs.  The  1991  CongressionalW  mandated 
Mobility  Reqviirements  Study  (MRS)  concluded  that  we  did  not  have  suflncient  airUft 
to  meet  the  deUvery  schediiles  desired  by  the  theater  Commanders-in-Chiefs.  The 
MRS  Bottom-Up  Review  Update  (MRS  BURU)  is  being  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  C-17  Milestone  IIIB  decision.  The  MRS  BURU  will  evaluate  recent 
changes  such  as  additional  land  based  orepositioning,  earUer  arriving  tactical  air- 
craft, new  war  fighting  force  structure,  C-17  capabilities,  and  updated  planning  fac- 
tors. It  will  give  General  Hoar  a  much  more  accurate  assessment  of  our  airhft  abil- 
ity to  support  his  theater. 

Mr.  DiCKS.  As  you  well  know,  you  can  carry  about  60  percent  of 
what  the  military  has  to  move  on,  on  the  747.  Not  everything  has 
to  go  in  an  air-droppable  aircraft. 

General  Carns.  I  am  agreeing  with  you  completely. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  have  these  six  C-141s  that  cost  us  a  ton  of 
money  to  refuel  all  the  way  out  to  the  Gulf.  We  almost  stressed  the 
whole  thing.  From  our  i>erspective  this  is  a  priority  as  Greneral 
Boomer  and  General  Peay  and  General  Hoar  pointed  out,  yet  when 
it  gets  over  to  the  Air  Force,  it  is  just  one  of  those  things  we  will 
get  to  down  the  road.  The  Congress  has  spoken.  Congress  said,  go 
and  start  a  nondevelopmental-wide  body  program  and  yet  we  are 
getting  the  run  around. 

We  put  $100  million  in  that  budget.  We  put  it  in  there  because 
we  wanted  you  to  spend  it  and  get  this  program  going.  We  are  told 
all  you  want  is  $20  million  for  studies  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Yet  there  is  $103  million  the  Administration  included  this 
year.  Why  do  we  need  another  $103  million  in  the  1995  budget  for 
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nondevelopmental-wide  bodies  if  we  are  not  going  to  do  an3dhing 
until  fiscal  year  1996? 

General  Carns.  Again,  I  would  speak  to  the  timing  without  fur- 
ther reference,  but  I  can  say  General  Fogleman  is  a  supporter  of 
the  nondevelopmental  approach  as  is  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  looks  like  it  was  used  to  put  leverage  on  McDonnel 
Douglas  to  surrender,  that  this  was  a  very  clever  ploy  on  the  part 
of  the  Air  Force  to  create  another  option  and  then  as  soon  as  they 
cut  the  deal  with  the  C-17,  they  dropped  it  like  a  hot  potato.  That 
is  what  it  looks  like.  Am  I  wrong  in  how  I  perceive  this.  General? 

General  Carns.  I  believe  I  should  do  more  research  before  I  an- 
swer you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Non-Developmental  Airlift  Aircraft  (NDAA)  program  is  a  serious  effort  to  en- 
sure that  an  acceptable,  albeit  less  than  optimum,  alternative  to  the  C-17  is  imme- 
diately available  at  the  C-17  Milestone  III  decision  in  November  1995.  The  Air 
Force  is  developing  a  plan  to  support  a  decision  to  buy  NDAAs  at  the  C-17  Mile- 
stone III  Defense  Acquisition  Board.  The  FY  1994  funds  appropriated  for  NDAA  are 
being  used  to  conduct  contractor  studies  and  analyses  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation)  to  support  the  Milestone  III  inte- 
grated acquisition  decision,  as  well  as  to  reduce  program  risk. 

If  a  decision  were  made  now  on  an  NDAA,  it  would  lack  three  essential  pieces 
of  information.  First,  the  Joint  Staff  is  updating  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study 
based  on  the  results  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  The  results  of  this  study  may  alter 
our  assessment  of  both  the  type  and  quantity  of  airUft  we  need.  Second,  we  do  not 
know  today  the  extent  of  the  modifications  tiiat  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  com- 
mercial derivative  aircraft  responsive  to  military  needs.  Third,  the  Air  Force  will 
better  understand  the  capabilities  of  the  C-17  at  the  Milestone  III  decision  point 
because  the  flight  test  program  and  the  reliability,  maintainability  and  avaulabUity 
evaluation  will  be  complete,  along  with  an  assessment  of  the  contractor's  perform- 
ance during  the  two-year  probationary  period.  These  three  points  argue  very  strong- 
ly for  making  an  integrated  airlift  force  structure  decision  in  November  1995. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  The  Air  Force  killed  the  program  in  the  first  place 
about  10  years  ago  when  they  wanted  to  build  the  B-1. 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  here  we  are.  Everybody  else  at  this  table  is  talk- 
ing about  airlift  and  it  is  major  deficiency  in  readiness  and  yet,  we 
are  still  waiting  because  we  do  not  have  a  very  good  plane. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  C-17  here  in 
the  Congress.  A  lot  of  my  colleagues  think  I  am  crazy  but  I  have 
supported  it  all  along  the  way  because  I  felt  we  needed  a  new 
plane  for  airlift  that  could  perform  the  intratheater  mission;  it  was 
the  brightest  design,  yet  they  cannot  build  it. 

General  Carns.  We  are  as  disappointed  as  you  are,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. 

SEALIFT  capabilities 

Mr.  Dicks.  Reminds  me  of  the  B-1,  TACM,  and  everything  else. 

While  this  is  not  your  responsibility,  but  it  is  not  a  bright  picture 
in  our  defense  record  over  the  last  couple  of  decades. 

But,  now  Admiral,  I  would  not  want  you  to  get  off  here  scott  free. 
How  are  you  doing  on  the  sealift  side  of  this?  We  have  heard  from 
General  Peay  and  General  Boomer  about  sealift.  How  are  we  doing 
on  the  sealift  part  of  this  thing?  Where  are  we? 

Admiral  Arthur.  I  think  the  sealift  program  finally  is  under 
way.  We  have  got  contracts  let.  For  the  first  time  in  recorded  his- 
tory, we  have  ships  under  construction. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  Are  those  the  ships  being  refurbished  or  new  con- 
struction? 

Admiral  Arthur.  We  have  new  construction  authorized  and  con- 
tracts let  and  we  have  also  got  refurbished  ships.  In  fact,  I  was 
reading  a  news  article  the  C&O  is  putting  out  today  that  the  DCS 
for  logistics,  my  good  Army  friend,  was  out  in  San  Diego  the  other 
day  and  welded  a  plate  on  the  first  of  the  conversions.  So  we  finally 
are  under  way  with  this  program  and  I  think  you  will  see,  as  we 
roll  through  these  next  few  years,  that  the  program  will  be  in  place 
and  working  as  advertised. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  how  long  did  it  take  to  do  this 
joint  mobility  requirements  study?  Powell  was  here  saying  we  can- 
not do  anything  with  the  MRS,  we  are  going  to  study  this.  Now, 
I  am  told  there  is  going  to  be  an  MRS  update.  The  first  was  just 
completed.  Why  do  we  have  to  now  have  an  update  on  the  mobility 
study  when  it  has  just  been  a  year  or  two  years  since  we  finished 
the  last  one,  why  is  this? 

Admiral  Arthur.  From  an  old  logistician,  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
vast  change  of  our  force,  in  other  words,  what  our  force  looks  like 
tomorrow  is  much  different  than  the  force  that  we  were  just  look- 
ing at  behind  us.  And  this  has  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  footprint 
when  you  start  talking  about  strategic  lift,  both  air  and  sea.  And 
I  think  one  of  the  issues  is  to  make  sure  that  while  we  can  that 
we  can  msike  a  mid-course  correction  if  required. 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  now,  we  have  less  forces  to  move.  We  have  fewer 
divisions,  fewer  air  wings.  I  accept  the  fact  we  are  bringing 
everthing  back  to  the  United  States.  Is  that  what  changes  things? 

Admiral  Arthur.  That  changes  part  of  the  equation  but  another 
also  part  of  the  equation  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  increased 
requirement  for  speed. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Speed  in  terms  of  the  ships? 

CJeneral  Carns.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Wait  a  minute,  the  Navy  made  it  very  clear  they  did 
not  want  a  33  mile-an-hour,  or  33-knot,  ship.  They  said  they  want- 
ed something  about  25  knots. 

Admiral  Arthur.  That  is  not  going  to  change — we  are  not  going 
to  change  the  speed  of  the  ships  but  it  may  require  the  number  to 
change  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Dicks.  In  order  to  move  things  out  more  reapidly. 

Admiral  Arthur.  What  kind  of  program  do  you  want  on  the 
other  end,  as  far  as  how  fast  you  put  the  stuff  ashore.  If  we  are 
stuck  with  24,  25-knot  ships,  which  are  in  the  right  kind  of  speed 
range  for  economy  and  for  building  a  bilge  without  going  too  exotic, 
it  may  mean  you  will  have  to  buy  one  more  or  one  less.  So  we  have 
a  chance  to  make  a  mid-course  correction  and  that  is  why  I  think 
the  Chairman  really  wants  to  take  another  look  at  this  and  make 
sure  we  are  not  missing  an  opportunity  here. 

Mr.  Dicks.  General  Boomer,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  about 
this? 

General  Boomer.  I  am  not  leaning  back. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  wish  to  comment  on  this  issue? 

General  Boomer.  I  think  it  has  been  well  covered.  I  sense  from 
working  with  both  these  gentlemen  that  we  are  moving  out.  We 
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have  lost  some  time,  I  don't  think  anybody  would  disagree  with 
that,  but  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track,  Mr.  Congressman. 

PREPOSITIONED  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Dicks.  Prepositioning  worked  very  well  for  the  Marine  Corps 
and  it  was  one  of  the  I  think  really  positive  stories  out  of  operation 
Desert  Storm/Desert  Shield.  The  fact  you  were  there  as  quickly  and 
had  so  much  equipment  and  ability  to  get  it  on  shore  was  a  big 
plus. 

Now,  I  think  the  Army  is  moving  in  the  right  direction.  Did  they 
get  a  good  lesson  here  from  the  Marines  and  are  they  doing  the 
right  thing  in  terms  of  their  preposition? 

General  Boomer.  I  think  they  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
asked  us  to  come  help  them  load  their  first  preposition  ships  and 
we  did  that.  So  we  are  continuing  to  work  together  on  the  program. 
It  is  our  hope  that  they  will  be  complimentary.  I  think  they  will. 
So  I  think  we  are  probably  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  about  them  being 
complimentary? 

General  Boomer.  No,  sir,  not  as  it  is  currently  structured. 

ROLES  AND  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  last  question.  The  Pentagon 
is  going  through  another  effort  at  Roles  and  Missions,  in  trying  to 
do  more  with  less,  which  I  admit  is  a  daunting  challenge.  Is  there 
a  way  to  improve  our  overall  readiness  by  a  much  tougher — by  a 
much  tougher  roles  and  missions  exercise?  In  other  words,  can  we, 
by  sorting  out  roles  and  missions,  focus  our  capabilities  a  little  bet- 
ter and  do  a  better  job  for  the  country  in  terms  of  providing  a  well- 
trained,  ready  force,  deployable,  etc,  all  the  things  we  have  talked 
about  today?  Can  this  help  us  or  is  it  going  to  be  another  one  of 
these  standoffs  where  everybody  guards  their  turf?  Can  we  do  this 
in  an  intelligent  way? 

General  Boomer.  I  think  we  can  I  think  we  will  probably  make 
some  additional  progress.  It  is  my  personal  belief  we  are  not  too 
far  out  of  whack  right  now,  Mr.  Congressman. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  a  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  on. 
I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  have  reduced  Marine  Corps  artillery  by 
30  percent.  Now,  that  causes  me  some  heartburn,  but  we  made  the 
decision  not  to  by  MLRS  because  the  Army,  if  we  got  into  battle 
and  need  MLRS,  has  agreed  to  have  it  there  for  us. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  about  the  tank  situation  in  the  Gulf,  is  that  a 
similar  situation? 

General  Boomer.  What  they  did  was  help  us  modernize  our  M- 
60  fleet  to  the  M-1  fleet  of  tanks.  But  I  think  that  if  we  can  do 
that,  that  has  a  big  payoff. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  the  Army  do  that  in  the  future,  Geneial,  with 
these  reduced  numbers?  Will  you  be  in  a  position  to  do  that? 

General  Peay.  We  just  completed  an  agreement  where  we  turned 
over — and  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  M-1  tanks — the  maxi- 
mum number  of  tanks  we  could.  I  think  his  requirement  is  still 
somewhat  greater;  but  for  us  to  continue  the  modernization  of  our 
enhanced  brigades  now,  we  will  need  the  remainder  of  those  M-1 
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tanks  that  are  cascading  out  of  the  active  forces  to  go  to  the  "En- 
hanced" brigades. 

We  did  the  artillery  as  he  suggested  and  we  are  looking  at 
CORPS  SAM  the  same  way.  Your  question  is  a  deeper  question,  I 
think,  though,  and  I  don't  know  the  air  side  of  it.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  the  differences  in  the  air  piece.  But  I  was  involved  when 
I  was  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  For  Operations  along  with  some  of 
these  gentlemen  when  we  went  througn  the  last  roles  and  missions 
piece.  Despite  how  it  was  acclaimed,  the  facts  of  life  are  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  in  a  lot  of  war-fighting  perspectives,  redundancy  is 
required. 

I  have  a  worry  that  as  this  is  worked  back  through  this  town 
that  it  may  be  looked  at  more  from  a  resource  perspective  than  a 
war-fighting  perspective  and  I  think  we  have  to  be  very,  very  care- 
ful. 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  this  town  today  there  is  clearly 
a  lack  of  understanding  between  light  infantry  forces  and  Marine 
forces.  In  the  Army  today,  when  we  fight  in  high-intensity  warfare, 
we  still  fight  in  a  heavv-light  mix.  For  instance,  in  the  central 
plains  of  Europe  we  would  use  light  infantry  to  hold  urban  terrain 
or  hold  shoulders  so  our  heavy  forces  could  move  around.  Those 
light  infantry  forces  are  equipped  and  organized  entirely  differently 
than  Naval  Marine  forces  that  come  from  the  sea.  So  you  have  a 
different  operational  concept  in  terms  of  the  way  that  you  fight. 

I  am  not  so  sure  in  this  town  that  we  are  capable  of  making  that 
kind  of  an  argument.  So  I  have  great  worry  as  we  go  through  this 
that  we  will  make  resourcing  decisions  versus  warflghting  deci- 
sions despite  the  fact  the  last  roles  and  missions  study  wasn't  wide- 
ly accepted,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  military  men  around  the  table 
duked  it  out  with  our  gloves  off  and  I  think  we  came  up  with  about 
the  '*best  decision,"  and  the  best  conclusion  that  we  could.  I  think 
that  is  what  Walt  Boomer  is  sajdng  here  today.  I  am  not  so  sure 
we  are  that  far  off  the  mark  today. 

Now,  in  the  centralization  piece  way  back,  again  maybe  there  are 
some  savings  in  depots  and  so  forth.  But  again,  I  think  we  have 
to  be  careful  now  that  we  have  changed  the  war-fighting  concepts 
to  where  we  are  going  with  more  and  more  split  base  operations 
where  we  make  maximum  use  of  our  automatic  data  processing  ca- 
pability, our  digitalization  that  as  we  look  at  the  battlefields  in  the 
future,  I  can  see  us  coming  right  over  from  the  depots  straight  on 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  battlefield.  So  if  you  centralize  it  too  much 
and  you  get  that  out  of  whack  in  terms  of  the  service  that  is  per- 
formed in  terms  of  core  competencies,  we  could  be  in  trouble. 

So  I  think,  again,  we  have  a  problem,  we  have  a  resource  prob- 
lem, and  I  certainly  appreciate  that.  I  think  the  hearings  today 
have  pointed  that  out  and  we  have  to  all  give  a  little  bit.  But, 
again,  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  have  to  be  able  to  fight.  And  I 
worry  we  have  to  be  sure  we  do  not  change  our  concepts  at  the 
front  end  of  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Young. 

MARINE  CORPS  END  STRENGTH 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Skeen's  interesting 
demonstration  here  with  the  little  toy  soldier  crawling  on  the  desk 
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reinforced  the  concern  I  raised  earlier.  While  this  hearing  is  about 
readiness,  I  raised  the  issue  of  sustainability  and  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  might  want  to  have  a  similar  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sustainability.  If  we  can  fight  a  heck  of  a  war  for  a  month, 
but  cannot  fight  one  the  next  month,  I  think  we  should  get  into 
that. 

That  was  not  the  final  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  The  final  sub- 
ject has  to  do  with  the  quality  of  life  of  the  person,  man  or  woman, 
serving  in  uniform. 

Last  year,  we  had  quite  a  battle  to  keep  the  Marine  Corps  end 
strength  at  177,000,  for  example.  General  Boomer,  during  that  bat- 
tle General  Mundy  made  it  clear  that  if  we  had  to  drop  to  174,000 
or  lower,  he  talked  about  the  length  of  deployment  of  Marines  who 
would  be  away  from  their  families  and  away  from  their  home  base. 

General  Cams  mentioned  earlier  this  afternoon  that  some  of  the 
F-117  crews  were  actually  on  their  fourth  deployment  to  the  Gulf 
area  since  the  end  of  Desert  Storm. 

My  first  question  is  how  significant  are  the  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  deployments  or  the  length  of  deployments  for  the  people  in 
your  respective  services,  and,  secondly,  what  kind  of  an  effect  is  it 
having  on  the  families  for  those  who  are  in  a  family  situation. 
What  effect  are  we  having  with  social  problems  within  those  fami- 
lies of  the  people  who  are  deployed? 

General  Boomer.  I  think  at  174,000,  which  was  the  figure  we 
ended  up  with,  if  the  situation  stays  the  same,  and  that  is  the  de- 
mands of  the  CINC  are  not  any  greater,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  PERSTEMPO  that  we  can  sustain.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  people  can  take  any  more  than  what  they  are  currently 
doing. 

Mr.  Young.  Excuse  me,  General,  we  appropriated  for  177,000 
end  strength.  We  did  have  a  bit  of  a  battle  over  that,  but  we  did 
appropriate  for  177,000  and  I  think  somebody  across  the  river  has 
made  it  clear  we  are  not  going  to  do  that  again  or  they  will  not 
support  that  level  again.  But  I  apologize  for  interrupting. 

General  Boomer.  Yes,  sir,  you  are  correct  in  your  statement.  But 
I  think  we  could  do  it  with  174,000. 

As  far  as  less  are  concerned,  we  get  back  to  the  problem  of  qual- 
ity of  life  and  how  do  we  find  money  in  the  budget  to  take  care  of 
them  and  that  is  going  to  be  tough.  It  is  a  continuing  balancing  act 
and  I  don't  see  how  we  can  keep  it  from  going  out  of  balance  at 
the  Marine  Corps  current  budget  levels.  I  think  it  is  going  to  go 
out  of  balance  within  a  year  or  two. 

deployments 

General  Carns.  Mr.  Congressman,  usually  the  effects  of  these 
back-to-back  deployments  are  not  measured  in  days  and  weeks  but 
over  the  long  term,  because  it  eventually  becomes  so  difficult  to 
support  that  you  start  on  a  long-term  loss  of  people.  If  history  is 
an  indicator,  we  were  in  the  mode  of  back-to-back  deployments  in 
the  1960s  as  we  were  sitting  in  nuclear  alert  in  Europe.  We  found 
that  the  divorce  rate  went  up  sharply,  the  number  of  people  that 
left  the  service  went  up  sharply,  and  we  eventually  had  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  by  putting  clamps  on  the  amount  of  deployments 
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and  all  the  rest  of  that.  This  was  the  experience  that  all  the  serv- 
ices had. 

I  believe  that  this  high  OPTEMPO  is  very  significant.  I  think 
there  is  a  long-term  effect,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had  a  sharply 
turned  around  economy  that  the  Air  Force  in  particular,  that  has 
highly  marketable  skilled  pilots,  aviation  mechanics,  engine  avi- 
onics and  so  on,  we  would  see  significantly  higher  loss  rates. 

Therefore,  yes,  I  am  concerned  and,  yes,  I  believe  that  when  you 
ask  not  only  F-117  pilots  to  go  on  a  fourth  deplojrment  but  you 
have  the  average  C-130  pilot  deployed  over  200  days  a  year  we  will 
pay  for  this. 

Mr.  Young.  Admiral,  do  you  want  to  respond? 

Admiral  Arthur.  Mr.  Congressman,  as  you  know,  we  fought 
through  this  issue  several  years  ago  and  established  some  very 
rigid  PERSTEMPO,  OPTEMPO  restrictions  on  our  units  and  our 
people.  We  continue  to  hold  to  those  and  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  those  numbers  with  just  very  few  exceptions.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  an  exception,  there  is  only  one  person  in  the  Navy 
that  signs  his  name  on  it  and  that  is  the  CNO.  I  can  recommend 
it  to  him,  but  he  is  the  last  guy.  His  words  are  "If  there  is  some- 
body's life  at  stake,  I  will  okay  an  extension  and  bust 
PERSTEMPO  or  OPTEMPO  on  that  unit.  If  there  is  not,  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it."  In  fact,  I  think  we  just  had  a  bust  with  one  of  our 
amphibious  units  we  had  sitting  off  of  Somalia  and  so  we  continue 
to  hold  that. 

We  have  46  percent  of  our  ships  at  sea  today.  Twenty-two  per- 
cent of  them  are  overseas  on  deployments.  That  number  stays  rel- 
atively constant  for  us.  But  if  we  get  into  having  to  stand  by  in 
zones  of  danger,  then  we  will  go  back  to  our  old  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

But  unless  there  are  lives  at  stake,  we  do  not  make  the  break 
anymore. 

Greneral  Peay.  Sir,  as  you  know,  we  do  not  have  a  set  rule  in  the 
Army  in  terms  of  how  you  measure  that.  I  mentioned  in  my  open- 
ing comments  that  the  average  soldier  today  spends  138  days  in 
training,  whether  operational,  deployment,  or  in  the  field.  We  are 
very  concerned  about  families. 

Eight  years  ago,  you  know,  we  had  the,  "Year  of  the  Family*'  in 
the  Army  and  we  have  really  upped  the  communications  through 
our  forces.  We  have  gone  through  these  very  turbulent  times  so 
that  we  are  communicating.  We  have  just  completed  a  series  of 
studies  and  some  data,  I  can  read  off  a  couple  of  comments  to  you. 

In  terms  of  spouses,  today  four  out  of  five  want  the  soldiers  to 
stay  until  retirement;  three  out  of  four  soldiers  report  spouses  are 
supportive  of  their  career;  two  out  of  three  report  spouses  are  satis- 
fied or  very  satisfied  with  the  overall  quality  of  Army  life;  two  out 
of  three  spouses  report  no  problems  or  slight  problems  with  Army 
demands.  Overall,  seven  out  of  10  soldiers  report  that  their  family 
has  adjusted  well  or  extremely  well. 

So  we  have  conducted  surveys  as  we  have  some  concerns  because 
of  the  change  that  is  going  on.  We  do  have  turbulence  in  the  force. 
As  we  go  over  and  do  our  operational  deplojrments,  we  come  back 
and  adjust  our  scenarios  at  our  training  centers  to  reflect  the 
peacekeeping  demands.  So  you  have  young  leaders  today,  returning 
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from  peacekeeping  operations  that  want  to  get  their  units  back  to 
different  kinds  of  scenarios  than  what  the  have  just  been  through, 
which  means  more  field  time  for  the  soldiers. 

Additionally,  that  we  are  trying  to  keep  our  formal  schooling  at 
a  high  level  for  overall  readiness  purposes. 

We  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  it;  but  I  don't  think  today,  as  some 
of  the  survey  data  is  showing,  that  we  have  a  major  problem.  I 
think  our  problem  in  the  future  is  going  to  be  recruiting.  That  is 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  concentrate. 

RECRUITING  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  recruiting,  because  General 
Boomer  had  also  mentioned  recruiting  earlier.  In  my  district  in 
Florida,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  retired  military  officers,  some  who 
attended  the  academy,  some  who  didn't  but  a  large  population  of 
retired  officers.  An  awful  lot  of  those  people  would  like  to  be  in- 
volved somehow  with  their  respective  service  in  recruiting. 

A  lot  of  my  constituents  have  volunteered  to  be  part  of  a  booster 
organization  or  to  be  involved  with  recruiting  for  their  respective 
service.  Have  you  all  ever  given  any  thought  to  maybe  getting  some 
of  our  folks  on  a  volunteer  basis,  those  who  are  retired  to  get  into 
a  booster  situation  where  they  actually  do  things  to  create  interest 
among  young  people  in  schools  or  whatever  for  recruiting  purposes? 

General  BOOMER.  We  do  not  have  a  formal  program  of  the  kind 
that  you  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Congressman,  but  we  do  have  a  pro- 
gram in  which  we  try  to  bring  the  entire  Marine  community, 
whether  it  be  retired  or  former,  to  bear  on  the  problem  and  we 
have  organized  to  the  point  that  we  notify  people  throughout  the 
Nation  who  are  attempting  to  help  us  bring  this  asset  to  bear  on 
the  recruiting  problem. 

I  think  it  has  helped,  but  this  recruiting  is  a  tough  business  and 
while  I  would  not  overlook  this  asset,  I  think  there  is  only  so  much 
they  can  do. 

But  you  are  right,  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  everything  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  any  questions  of  the 
panel.  I  simply  wanted  to  thank  them  very  much  for  being  here 
today.  I  was  here  for  about  90  percent  of  the  hearing.  I  had  to  be 
other  places  as  we  were  going  on.  But  I  wanted  to  commend  you, 
sir,  for  bringing  this  distinguished  panel  together  and  thank  you  so 
much  for  your  input. 

General  Cams,  I  want  to  mention  to  you  that  I  was  with  the 
Chairman,  we  were  at  Rhein  Main  Air  Base  a  month  and  a  half 
ago,  and  saw  that  2,000  C-130 — ^you  and  I  participated  in  the  cere- 
mony of  delivering  to  the  Kentucky  National  Guard.  It  was  in  serv- 
ice and  dropping  food  and  medicine  into  Bosnia.  So  it  was  quite  ex- 
citing to  me  to  be  able  to  see  it  there  in  operation  like  that. 

Thank  you  very  much.  General.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

QUALITY  of  life 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Normally,  I  do  not  attach  a  lot  of  importance  to  lengthy  state- 
ments. I  think  brevity  is  probably  a  virtue  in  our  line  of  work,  but 
getting  back  to  a  point  that  was  earlier  raised  by  Mr.  Hefner  and 
myself,  both  on  housing  as  well  as  real  property  maintenance,  I 
would  just  observe  reading  the  testimony  that  there  was  no  men- 
tion in  the  Air  Force  testimony  about  housing. 

In  Army  testimony  there  were  five  points  raised  about  power 
projection  and  areas  that  had  to  be  covered.  Four  of  the  five  areas 
had  at  least  two  to  three  paragraphs  devoted  to  them.  One  of  the 
five  areas  was  family  housing.  There  was  one  sentence  devoted  to 
family  housing. 

In  the  Navy's  testimony,  one  part  of  one  sentence  was  devoted 
to  family  and  bachelor  housing. 

The  Marine  Corps  testimony  was  the  most  extensive.  Two  sen- 
tences, one  read,  "We  are  woefully  short  on  child  care  spaces."  The 
other  is  that  at  one  base  alone  we  need  to  build  nearly  $50  million 
worth  of  bachelor  and  enlisted  quarters  simply  to  reach  the  ade- 
quate level  of  quality  housing. 

I  am  not  looking  or  suggesting  that  lengthy  testimony  should  be 
submitted  next  year  on  the  issues,  I  am  more  interested  in  dollars 
being  spent  and  results  being  garnered. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  There  will  be 
additional  questions  for  the  record. 

The  Committee  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  Tuesday. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

DESERT  shield/desert  STORM  BACKLOG 

Question.  Are  there  any  major  equipment  needing  repairs  that 
were  left  over  from  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm? 

Army  answer.  Yes  the  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  depot  level 
maintenance  requirements  have  been  reprioritized  into  our  fiscal 
year  1994-95  depot  maintenance  program,  based  on  funding  avail- 
ability and  workload  considerations.  A  listing  which  reflects  the 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  backlog  is  provided  as  follows: 

[Dalian  in  millions] 

System  Quantity      ^"'g^^P"*" 

M870A1  Semitrailer 

M91 1  Heavy  Equipment  Transporter 

M60  Armored  Vetiicie  Launcher  Bridge 

M48A5  Armored  Vehicle  Launcher  Bridge 

M88A1  Recovery  Vehicle 

M3  Cavalry  Fighting  Vehicle  

M2A2  Intantiy  Fighting  Vehicle 

Ml  Abrams  Tank  

MlAl  Abrams  Tank  

Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  Pods 

Total  4,914        126.5 

LOGISTICS  SUPPORT 

Question.  Greneral  Peay,  briefly  describe  the  Army's  afloat 
prepositioning  program. 
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Answer.  The  Army  Prepositioned  Afloat  (APA)  is  the  Army's  im- 
plementation of  the  MobiUty  Requirements  Study  (MRS)  rec- 
ommendation to  position  afloat  two  million  square  feet  of  unit 
equipment  sets  to  include  an  armored  brigade  oi  not  less  than  120 
tanks.  The  APA  will  be  fully  operational  in  FY  1998  with  sixteen 
ships;  eight  of  which  are  Large  Medium  Speed  Roll-on/Roll-off 
Ships  (LMSRs).  However,  by  June  1,  1994  the  Army  will  field  an 
interim  APA  with  seven  activated  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  RO/ 
ROs  with  870,000  square  feet  of  unit  equipment  sets  and  five  spe- 
cialty and  supply  ships.  The  APA  is  tailored  to  meet  multiple 
warfighting  Commander-in-Chief  (CINC)  requirements  and  is  de- 
signed to  respond  with  appropriate  modules  to  humanitarian,  peace 
enforcement,  or  major  regional  contingencies  (MRCs).  The  MRS  de- 
termined that  the  early  introduction  of  an  Army  armored  brigade 
greatly  influenced  the  early  outcome  of  a  crisis.  Positioned  afloat 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  this  armored  brigade  will  be  avail- 
able for  combat  operations  within  15  days  or  less.  Well  under  half 
of  the  equipment  prepositioned  afloat,  by  FY  1998,  is  armored  bri- 
gade equipment.  The  remainder  of  the  prepositioned  equipment 
represents  those  unit  sets  that  are  Army  unique  and  critical  to 
opening  a  theater  for  the  forces  surging  from  the  Continental  Unit- 
ed States  (CONUS).  Additionally,  five  of  sixteen  APA  ships  carry 
supplies  for  the  support  of  the  contingency  corps  which  surges  from 
the  United  States,  during  the  initial  thirty  days  of  operations. 

Question  How  is  this  program  vital  to  the  Army's  strategy  to  be- 
come a  power  projection  Army? 

Answer.  The  APA  is  key  to  providing  a  warfighting  CINC  the  full 
range  of  capabilities  to  counter  early  risk  in  a  crisis  and  to  begin 
to  seize  the  initiative  from  the  enemy.  Further,  the  APA  provides 
a  flexible  base  on  which  surge  forces  from  CONUS  can  exploit  the 
initiative  and  achieve  decisive  victory. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE — PRESERVE  FORCES 

Question.  General  Peay,  in  December  1993  Secretary  Aspin  an- 
nounced a  major  restructuring  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve.  This  restructuring  not  only  set  the  end  strength  lev- 
els for  the  three  components,  but  also  realigned  the  combat,  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  units,  essentially  "swapping" 
forces  between  the  Reserve  components.  General  Peay,  please  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  how  the  Army's  decision  for  the  wholesale 
transfer  of  units  between  the  Reserves  will  not  jeopardize  the 
Army's  combat  readiness. 

Answer.  In  most  cases,  the  units  involved  in  the  Reserve  compo- 
nent reorganization  will  not  transfer  between  components,  they 
will  simply  be  retained  in  one  component  and  inactivated  in  the 
other.  For  example,  a  Transportation  Truck  Company,  previously 
scheduled  to  inactivate  in  the  Army  Reserve,  will  stay  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  A  like  company  in  the  National  Guard  that  was  not  pre- 
viously scheduled  to  inactivate,  will  now  be  scheduled  for  inactiva- 
tion.  These  are  both  ready  units,  therefore,  overall  readiness  will 
not  be  degraded.  There  are  a  small  number  of  units  that  will  trans- 
fer because  there  is  no  similar  capability  in  the  other  component. 
There  is  also  a  small  number  of  companies  that  were  scheduled  to 
activate  in  the  National  Guard  that  will  now  activate  in  the  Army 
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Reserve.  In  these  cases,  the  timing  of  the  activation  of  the  new 
units  will  be  tied  closely  to  the  inactivation  of  the  units  in  the 
other  component. 

Question.  Did  you  consider  readiness  when  you  made  this  agree- 
ment, or  is  it  strictly  budget  driven? 

Answer.  Readiness  was  certainly  considered  during  the  process 
that  led  to  the  agreement.  The  overall  readiness  of  the  force  will 
improve  when  this  agreement  is  carried  out.  The  agreement  should 
be  considered  in  its  overall  perspective.  The  total  amount  of  Re- 
serve Component  Forces  affected  by  the  swap  and  migration  is  ap- 
proximately 3%.  There  may  be  some  minor  readiness  problems  in 
a  small  number  of  units  during  the  course  of  the  agreement,  but 
overall  readiness  will  improve  when  this  realignment  is  finished. 

Question.  Was  this  proposal  arrived  at  outside  the  Army's  normal 
force  structuring  process  of  Total  Army  Analysis? 

Answer.  The  Total  Army  Analysis  (TAA)  is  a  rigorous  two  year 
process  which  incorporates  guidance  provided  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance 
(DPG).  It  uses  computer  models  to  determine  the  best  size  and  mix 
of  forces  based  on  planning  scenarios  provided  in  the  DPG,  and  is 
designed  to  build  a  force  capable  of  accomplishing  the  warfighting 
requirements  by  the  last  year  of  the  Program  Objective  Memoran- 
dum. The  "off  site"  agreement  incorporated  the  results  of  TAA 
2001,  and  is  in  concert  with  the  President's  Defense  Planning 
Guidance  and  the  Bottom  Up  Review. 

Question.  Are  you  satisfied  that  a  full  and  complete  assessment 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  cost  to  implement  this  change?  What 
is  the  estimated  cost  to  complete  this  restructuring?  Does  that  in- 
clude the  cost  of  retraining  the  Reservists  to  do  these  new  mis- 
sions? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  process  used  to  estimate  the  costs  of  this  agree- 
ment was  as  rigorous  as  the  process  we  use  to  develop  our  Program 
Objective  Memorandum.  A  group  of  Active,  Army  Reserve,  and  Na- 
tional Guard  analysts  have  worked  together  to  capture  and  track 
all  of  the  costs,  including  the  training  requirements  and  their  asso- 
ciated costs.  The  total  cost  will  be  around  $38  million. 

SHORTFALLS  IN  C3  SYTEMS 

Question.  What  are  the  Nav^s  shortfalls  in  03  systems? 
Answer.  Shortfalls  in  Navy  system  capabilities  are  in  the  follow- 
ing thrust  areas,  listed  in  descending  priority: 

(1)  High  Capacity  Communications,  including  SHF/EHF/UHF 
SATCOM,  commercial  SATCOM  and  Mini-DAMA  (SATCOM)  for 
aircraft  and  submarines, 

(2)  COMBAT  ID. 

(3)  Leased  Communications  Lines. 

(4)  Common  Tactical  Picture,  including  NTCS-A  (Naval  Tactical 
Command  System — ^Afloat),  and  its  integration  with  MAGTAF  (Ma- 
rine Air/Ground  Task  Force)  C4I  into  JMCIS  (Joint  Maritime  Com- 
mand Information  System). 

(5)  DMS  (Defense  Message  System)  Cutover. 

(6)  GPS  integration. 

(7)  JFACC  (Joint  Forces  Air  Component  Commander)  capability 
for  CVs. 
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TRAINING  EXERCISES 


Question.  It  has  been  reported  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  that  the  Air  Force  has  cut  funding  for  advanced  combat  ex- 
ercises such  as  Red  Flag  for  fighters,  Green  Flag  for  electronic  war- 
fare, and  Maple  Flag  for  cold  weather  training  by  75  percent. 
Bomber  exercises  have  been  cut  in  half.  Is  this  true?  If  yes,  what 
is  the  rationale  for  cutting  these  exercises  so  drastically? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  has  cut  funding  for  major  exercises  and 
continuation  training  by  75  percent.  The  programming  guidance 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  not  to  touch  force  structure  or 
operational  tempo.  As  a  result.  Combat  Force  Training  (not  Flag 
Exercises,  specifically)  was  one  of  the  areas  from  which  funding 
had  to  be  removed.  The  Major  Commands  are  reallocating  their 
funds  to  fully  execute  their  highest  priority  exercises.  Red  Flag, 
Green  Flag  and  Maple  Flag  are  only  a  few  of  the  exercises  funded 
by  Combat  Force  Training  under  Program  Element  27597.  Since 
Air  Combat  Command  feels  "Flag"  exercises  have  the  highest  prior- 
ity, they  have  not  been  cut,  nor  the  quality  reduced.  Active  duty 
Air  Force  units  continue  to  participate  in  "Flag"  exercises  every  1.5 
years,  and  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  units  every 
2.0  years. 

Bomber  Exercises:  Point  of  clarification — Bomber  participation  in 
exercises  has  been  reduced,  overall,  by  approximately  one  third. 
However,  bomber  participation  in  exercises  outside  of  the  U.S.  was 
cut  by  one  half. 

Question.  How  important  have  these  training  exercises  been  to 
the  readiness  of  Air  Force  units? 

Answer.  Advanced  combat  exercises  are  at  the  top  of  our  training 
priority  list.  According  to  the  pilot  involved  in  the  NATO  air  en- 
gagement over  Bosnia,  "Red  Flag  is  the  most  realistic  training  our 
fighter  pilots  get."  In  that  light,  the  Air  Force  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect this  type  of  exercise  because  it  defines  the  standard  that  en- 
sures the  readiness  of  our  units. 

Question.  Do  these  reductions  in  unit  training  affect  the  pro- 
ficiency of  aircrews? 

Answer.  Along  with  several  regional  Commanders-in-Chief,  the 
Air  Force  feels  exercises  and  training  are  high  priority.  The  top  pri- 
ority exercises  are  kept  full  funded  at  the  expense  of  some  lower 
priority  exercises  and  individual  unit  training. 

Question.  How  do  you  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  these  ad- 
vanced training  exercises? 

Answer.  Advanced  combat  exercises  (Red  Flag,  Green  Flag  and 
Maple  Flag)  are  a  few  of  the  program  items  funded  by  Combat 
Force  Training.  Other  programs  include  flying  hours,  facilities 
maintenance,  ranges,  base  support,  etc.  Air  Force  Major  Commands 
address  combat  and  unit  training  shortfalls  by  decreasing  some 
lower  priority  programs,  to  pay  for  higher  priority  programs  such 
as  "Flag"  exercises  and  deployments  for  training.  The  number  of 
"Flag"  exercises  has  not  been  cut,  nor  the  quality  reduced.  With  the 
drawdown  in  forces  we  are  cycling  active  duty  Air  Force  units 
through  the  "Flag"  exercise  program  approximately  every  1.5  years, 
and  air  reserve  component  units  every  2.0  years.  This  is  our  de- 
sired standard  for  training. 
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LOGISTICS  SUPPORT 


Question.  The  FY  1994  Appropriations  Act  provided  the  Air  Force 
with  an  additional  $280  milUon  for  depot  level  reparables  (DLRs) 
(spare  and  repair  parts).  A  DLR  shortfall  would  have  impacted 
your  ability  to  repair  weapons  systems  and  other  equipment  and 
would  probably  have  caused  increased  cannibalization  of  aircraft.  I 
understand  your  FY  1995  budget  request  for  DLRs  is  10  percent 
short  of  your  total  requirement.  What  is  your  total  requirement? 
What  type  of  DLRs  will  you  not  purchase  as  a  result  of 
underfunding  this  requirement? 

Answer.  Our  $2,038  billion  Active,  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  DLR  budget  fully  funds  our  best  estimate  of  the  ac- 
tual DLR  requirements  as  we  understand  them  today.  We  do  not 
anticipate  impacting  any  unit's  ability  to  purchase  parts.  Our  esti- 
mate does  assume  a  further  10  percent  reduction  in  DLR  flying 
hour  related  consumption.  All  of  our  commanders  agreed  that  the 
conversion  to  stock  funding  of  DLRs,  begun  in  FY  1993,  will  con- 
tinue to  motivate  our  people  to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
parts  at  the  unit  level.  Based  on  our  past  record  of  innovation  by 
our  folks  on  the  flight  line  and  in  the  repair  shops,  and  the  suc- 
cesses we've  seen  to  date,  we  believe  the  risk  is  minimal.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  do  not  expect  any  weapon  system  to  be  without  DLRs 
because  of  a  lack  in  O&M  DLR  funding, 

RECRUITING  AND  ADVERTISING 

Question.  As  the  Services  become  smaller,  jobs  are  consolidated 
and  the  force  is  streamlined,  there  is  a  need  to  maintain  personnel 
readiness  and  military  effectiveness  by  recruiting  and  retaining 
high  quality  people.  With  the  current  economic  conditions,  do  we 
see  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  high  school  graduates  consider- 
ing enlistment  in  the  military? 

Army  answer.  There  are  definitely  fewer  High  School  Diploma 
Graduates  (HSDG)  considering  enlistment  in  the  Army  in  Fiscal 
Year  (FY)  1994.  The  Fiscal  Year  Active  Component  Enlisted  Acces- 
sion Mission  initially  was  70,000  new  recruits;  68,000  non-prior 
(NFS)  service  and  2,000  prior  service  (PS).  The  cumulative  effect 
of  HSDG  contract  shortfalls  in  every  month  of  FY  1994  has  caused 
the  Army  to  revise  its  NFS  mission  to  62,000  and  increase  its  PS 
mission  to  8,000.  Additionally,  the  Army  has  had  to  front-load  its 
non-quality  recruits  (non-HSDG  and  Test  Score  Category  IV)  in  FY 
1994.  An  improving  economy,  specifically  a  declining  unemploy- 
ment rate,  has  long  been  a  major  indicator  of  relative  recruiting 
difficulty.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  reports  in  'The 
Economic  and  Budget  Outlook"  (January  1994),  that  unemploy- 
ment is  estimated  to  fall  from  6.8  percent  in  1993  to  6.4  percent 
in  1994.  This  unemployment  trend  is  projected  by  CBO  to  continue 
through  1999  when  the  rate  reaches  5.7  percent.  The  1993  Youth 
Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS)  provides  us  with  additional  in- 
sight into  how  improved  civilian  employment  opportunities  are  af- 
fecting our  potential  recruits.  In  the  1993  YATS,  the  participants 
were  asked,  "What  is  your  perceived  ability  to  get  a  full-time  job 
in  the  community?"  For  all  categories  (young  males  and  females 
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16-21,  and  older  males  and  females  22-24),  survey  participants  re- 
ported that  it  was  less  difficult  to  obtain  full-time  employment  in 
1993  than  in  1992.  Continued  improvement  in  the  economy  will 
pose  formidable  challenges  to  recruiting  for  the  rest  of  this  decade. 

Navy  answer.  The  number  of  high  school  graduates  that  do  not 
go  to  college  is  declining.  More  high  school  graduates  are  going  on 
to  college  and  the  17-21  year  old  population  is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  in  many  years.  The  recent  1993  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Study  (YATS)  asked  youths  several  questions  about  the  likelihood 
of  their  serving  in  the  military.  The  analyses  showed  the  propen- 
sity of  youths  to  enlist  in  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  has  con- 
tinued to  decline  for  the  fourth  straight  year,  with  Navy  attracting 
eight  percent  of  responders,  the  lowest  of  all  services.  About  87  per- 
cent of  the  YATS  respondents  have  completed  at  least  12  years  of 
schooling.  The  1993  YATS  further  shows  a  33.6  percent  decline  in 
propensity  for  16-21  year  old  males  and  a  37.8  percent  decline  in 
propensity  for  16-21  year  old  females  since  1989.  The  Navy  has 
been  the  least  desired  service  among  16-21  year  old  males  since 
1992,  and  the  third  for  females. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Economic  conditions  vary  widely  across 
the  U.S.  and  are  only  one  of  the  contributing  factors  that  determine 
whether  those  eligible  would  consider  enlisting  in  the  armed  forces. 
We  know  that  since  1989,  25  percent  less  people  say  they  are  inter- 
ested in  military  service.  Also,  the  Qualified  Military  Available  has 
dropped  20  percent,  and  our  advertising  budget  has  declined  33 
percent.  In  contrast,  our  accessions  requirements  are  greater  now 
than  6  years  ago. 

Air  Force  answer.  While  the  Air  Force  high  school  diploma  grad- 
uate rate  has  remained  constant  during  the  last  few  years  at  99.1 
percent  of  the  enlisted  accessions,  the  numbers  of  youth  available 
for  military  service  and  considering  enlistment  are  smaller.  The 
youth  population  is  at  its  lowest  level  since  advent  of  the  All  Vol- 
unteer Force.  Propensity  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Force,  measured  annu- 
ally by  the  DOD-conducted  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study, 
dropped  among  16-21  year  old  males  from  17  percent  in  1989  to 
11  percent  in  1993.  In  FY  1986,  53  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
entered  college  within  12  months  of  graduation,  compared  to  over 
62  percent  today — further  reducing  the  eligible  recruiting  pool. 

Question.  Are  the  services  having  problems  recruiting  youth  with 
higher  levels  of  education  and  aptitude?  Are  we  having  to  settle  for 
more  Category  IVs  in  order  to  keep  our  accession  goals?  What  per- 
centage of  Category  IVs  are  each  of  you  allowing  to  be  recruited 
in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1994  and  1995? 

Army  answer.  There  are  definitely  fewer  High  School  Diploma 
Graduates  (HSDG)  considering  enlistment  in  the  Army  in  FY  1994. 
The  fiscal  year  Active  Comp>onent  Enlisted  Accession  Mission  ini- 
tially was  70,000  new  recruits;  68,000  non-prior  (NFS)  service  and 
2,000  prior  service  (PS).  Additionally,  the  Army  has  had  to  front- 
load  its  non-quality  recruits  (non-HSDG  and  Test  Score  Category 
rV)  to  help  ensure  the  Army  achieves  its  FY  1994  accession  goals. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  HSDG  contract  shortfalls  in  every  month 
of  FY  1994  has  caused  the  Army  to  revise  its  NPS  mission  to 
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62.000  and  increase  its  PS  mission  to  8,000.  The  1993  Youth  Atti- 
tude Tracking  Study  provides  us  with  insights  into  the  relative  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  individuals  with  higher  aptitudes.  Since  the 
drawdown  began,  the  positive  propensity  to  join  the  Army  for  those 
individuals  who  score  in  the  upper  half  of  the  Armed  Services 
Qualifications  Test  (AFQT)  has  fallen  more  than  33.3  percent, 
which  is  significantly  greater  than  the  decrease  for  the  other  serv- 
ices over  the  same  period  of  time.  The  Active  Army's  quality  goal 
for  Test  Score  Category  (TSC)  IVs  is  that  TSC  IVs  will  comprise 
no  more  than  2  percent  of  the  non-prior  service  accessions  in  a  fis- 
cal year  (FY).  In  both  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  the  Active  Army  will 
access  approximately  2  percent  TSC  IVs. 

Navy  answer.  In  today's  austere  recruiting  market.  Navy  contin- 
ues to  have  a  difficult  time  in  attracting  college  bound,  high  qual- 
ity, youths.  The  1993  YATS  shows  a  fifteen  percent  decline  in  16- 
21  year  old  male  propensity  and  a  twenty  percent  decline  in  16- 
21  year  old  female  propensity  to  join  the  Navy  from  the  1992  sur- 
vey. Navy  has  been  the  last  service  of  choice  for  16-21  year  old 
males  since  1992,  and  the  third  for  females.  Our  accession  quality 
has  remained  high,  as  a  result  of  the  quality  of  individuals  in  our 
Delayed  Entry  Program  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year;  however, 
Navy  has  not  been  able  to  successfully  recruit  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  meet  New  Contract  Objectives  in  eight  of  the  last  ten 
months.  As  of  February  28,  1994,  this  represented  a  shortfall  for 
FY  1994  of  3,569  individuals.  In  other  words,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  Navy  has  attained  only  85  percent  of  our 
New  Contract  Objective  goals.  If  this  trend  continues.  Navy  will  be 
on  the  verge  of  missing  accession  goals  (both  quality  and  quantity) 
for  the  first  time  since  the  inception  of  the  all  volunteer  force.  For 
the  last  three  years.  Navy  has  not  had  to  recruit  Category  IV  indi- 
viduals to  meet  accession  goals;  however,  in  this  difficult  recruiting 
market,  it  remains  an  option. 

The  Navy's  current  FY  1994  and  1995  accession  plans  call  for  no 
Category  IV  recruits;  however,  with  the  recruiting  difficulties  we 
are  experiencing,  bringing  in  a  small  percentage  of  Category  IV  in- 
dividuals is  an  option  we  may  have  to  consider  in  the  future  to 
meet  accession  goals. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  There  is  a  trend  towards  a  reduced  level 
of  quality  than  previous  years.  The  YTD  I-IIIA  mental  category  is 
66.5,  which  is  the  lowest  point  it  has  been  since  1987.  Our  current 

96.1  percent  FY  1994  YTD  Tier  I  level  of  contracting  is  at  its  low- 
est point  since  1984.  We  still  continue  to  contract  and  access  great- 
er than  63  percent  I-IIIA  mental  category  and  95  percent  Tier  I 
education  level.  During  the  time  period  FY  1991-1993,  the  Marine 
Corps  shipped  a  total  of  37  Category  IV  recruits  to  recruit  training. 
Of  these,  all  were  male  and  35  were  in  the  Regular  Male  compo- 
nent. The  remainder  were  in  the  Reserve  Male  Ground  component. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  shipped  3  Regular  Male  Category  IV  re- 
cruits to  recruit  training.  YTD  shows  us  contracting  one  Reserve 
Male  Ground  Category  IV  recruit.  The  Marine  Corps  enlists  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  category  IVs.  Last  year,  for  example,  we  ac- 
cepted only  3  MG-rVs  out  of  40,759  new  accessions.  Before  the 
Marine  Corps  accepts  a  category  IV  for  enlistment,  the  person 
must  demonstrate  a  record  of  exceptional  accomplishrnent,  as  well 
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as  highly-flavorable  personal  characteristics.  The  Marine  Corps  has 
no  plans  to  exceed  the  current  level  of  category  IV  accessions  in  FY 
1994  or  1995. 

Air  Force  answer.  While  the  Air  Force  high  school  diploma  grad- 
uate rate  remained  constant  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  quality.  Recruit  quality  declined  in  Categories  I-IIIA 
from  85.5  percent  in  FY  1990  to  80  percent  in  FY  1993.  Our  Cat- 
egory rV  rate  has  not  changed,  and  will  remain  the  same  in  FY 

1994  and  FY  1995. 

The  Air  Force  will  maintain  a  Test  Category  IV  rate  of  less  than 
1  percent  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 

Question.  Is  there  still  a  "propensity  not  to  enlist"  because  the 
public  believes  the  military  is  not  hiring,  or  that  the  military  will 
not  be  able  to  offer  anyone  a  career?  What  is  the  total  number  of 
accessions  we  are  recruiting  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995? 

Army  answer.  The  1993  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS) 
results  showed  a  foreboding  continuation  of  reduced  propensity  to 
enlist  among  Army  prospects.  Positive  propensity  to  join  the  Army 
for  16-21  year-old  males  has  fallen  more  than  37  percent  from  FY 
1990-FY  1993.  Widely  publicized  downsizing  has  caused  prospects 
to  question  why  the  Army  is  still  recruiting  during  downsizing, 
whether  the  military  can  provide  job  security  after  enlistment,  and 
whether  the  Army  will  remain  relevant  in  the  1990's.  The  Active 
Component  Enlisted  Accession  Mission  for  both  FY  1994  and  FY 

1995  is  70,000.  However,  beginning  in  FY  1996  when  the  Active 
Component  reaches  its  post-drawdown  endstrength,  accessions  mis- 
sions increase  significantly  to  85,000-91,000. 

Navy  answer.  Yes,  with  the  ongoing  rightsizing  of  the  military 
and  insufficient  national  television  advertising  by  the  military  serv- 
ices, the  public  continues  to  perceive  that  the  military  is  not  hiring, 
and  that  the  military  is  not  a  viable  job  provider  with  security  and 
advancement. 

The  Navy's  1994/1995  accession  plans  reflected  in  the  budget 
were  56,870/57,325,  respectively.  As  a  result  of  lower  losses  than 
planned,  the  current  accession  plan  for  FY  1994  is  54,697. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Propensity  to  enlist  continues  to  decline  as 
evident  by  the  FY  1993  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS). 
The  FY  1993  YATS  indicates  only  a  9  percent  propensity  to  enlist 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  lowest  in  the  last  5  years  and  only  a  25 
percent  propensity  to  enUst  in  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces.  This 
low  propensity  to  enlist,  coupled  wilh  the  lowest  Qualified  Military 
Available  (QMA)  ever  (3.07  million),  has  resulted  in  a  major  nega- 
tive impact  on  enlistments. 

The  reduction  in  operational  and  advertising  dollars  has  further 
added  to  this  recruiting  problem.  A  reduced  number  of  recruiters 
on  the  street,  reinforced  by  less  advertising,  has  produced  the  myth 
that  the  military  is  going  out  of  business.  Our  market  understands 
that  the  military  is  hiring,  but  they  perceive  that  the  numbers  are 
less  and  that  there  are  no  longer  career  opportunities  available. 
Also,  they  perceive  no  need  to  join  the  military,  due  to  a  lack  of 
a  national  threat,  i.e.  no  Soviet  Union  or  Warsaw  Pact  confronta- 
tions. All  these  factors  have  contributed  to  the  myth  that  we  aren't 
hiring  and  a  career  in  the  military  is  no  longer  available.  There  are 
38,695  accessions  in  FY  1994  and  42,915  accessions  in  FY  1995. 
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Air  Force  answer.  Both  are  probably  correct.  Propensity  to  enlist 
in  the  Air  Force,  measured  annually  by  the  DOD-conducted  Youth 
Attitude  Tracking  Study,  dropped  among  16-21  year  old  males 
from  17  percent  in  1989  to  11  percent  in  1993.  There  are  several 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  drop  in  interest  in  joining  the  Service, 
including  the  incorrect  perception  that  the  Services  are  not  hiring 
during  the  drawdown.  Additionally,  the  tools  of  the  drawdown,  e.g., 
early  retirement  and  Selective  Early  Retirement  Boards,  suggest 
there  is  less  job  security  than  in  the  past.  Together,  the  overall 
negative  perception  of  the  military's  potential  for  a  job  and  a  career 
may  have  contributed  to  a  reduction  in  propensity.  Reduced  adver- 
tising dollars  (down  59  percent  since  FY90)  have  made  it  difficult 
to  get  the  message  out  to  correct  these  perceptions.  The  Air  Force 
plans  to  access  4,875  officers  and  30,000  enlisted  in  FY  1994  and 
5,000  officers  and  31,500  enhsted  in  FY  1995. 

Question.  Has  the  drawdown  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  gen- 
der or  racial  composition  of  the  military? 

Army  answer.  To  date,  the  percentage  of  minorities  and  females 
has  increased  slightly  over  the  course  of  the  drawdown.  Blacks 
have  declined  by  one  percentage  point,  but  this  due  to  a  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  black  accessions  for  the  period  beginning  with  FY 
1991,  not  due  to  the  drawdown.  After  the  drawdown  blacks  will 
still  comprise  a  proportion  of  the  active  Army  far  exceeding  their 
proportion  in  the  population. 


TOTAL  ACTIVE  ARMY 

Blacks 

All  minorities 

Females 

FY  1990*  

28.6 
27.6 

37.0 
37.8 

11.4 

FY  1994**        

12.6 

*As  of  December  1989. 
"As  of  December  1993. 


There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  black  content  among  of- 
ficers which  has  held  steady  at  about  11  percent.  Minority  and  fe- 
male content  of  the  officer  corps  has  increased. 


OFFICERS 

Blacks 

All  minorities 

Females 

FY  1990*  

11.0 

15.8 
17.9 

12.8 

FY  1994**  

11.2 

14.2 

•As  of  December  1989. 
**As  of  December  1993. 


Black  enlisted  content  has  declined  only  1  percentage  point  (from 
31.6  percent  in  FY91  to  30.6  percent  at  the  end  of  FY93).  The  per- 
centage of  minorities  and  females  has  increased. 


ENUSTED 

Blacks 

All  minorities 

Females 

FY  1990*  

31.6 

40.4 
41.4 

11.4 

FY  1994**  

30.6 

12.6 

•As  of  December  1989. 
"As  of  December  1993. 
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Navy  answer.  Minority  and  women  composition  percentages  have 
increased  since  the  end  of  FY  1990,  the  beginning  of  the  drawdown. 
The  Navy  is  working  to  ensure  that  the  total  force  fully  reflects  the 
diversity  of  society  as  a  whole.  A  comparison  between  FY  1993  and 
FY  1990  force  composition  by  race,  ethnic  code  and  gender  follows: 

FY  1993  COMPOSITION 
[In  percent] 


Black 

Hispanic 

Female 

White 

Total  Force  

15.99 

6.53 
2.73 
7.10 

10.88 
1233 
10.67 

71.84 

Officer  Force  

4.66 

88.33 

Enlisted  Force          ... 

17  68 

69  38 

FY  1990  COMPOSITION 

[In  percent] 

Black 

Hispanic 

Female 

White 

Total  Force               ... 

15.80 

5.52 
2.32 
5.97 

10.1 
10.8 
10.0 

73  36 

Officer  Force  

3.97 

89.98 

Enlisted  Force 

17.48 

71.00 

In  FY  1990,  the  Navy  reduced  active  duty  personnel  by  48,235, 
an  8. 1  percent  reduction  of  overall  total  strength;  however.  Black, 
Hispanic  and  female  composition  has  actually  increased  since  FY 
1990. 

The  percentage  of  minority  officers  has  nearly  tripled  since  1977 
from  3.72  to  10.23  in  FY  1993.  The  black  enlisted  goal  has  been 
achieved  or  exceeded  since  FY  1983. 

The  Navy  Affirmative  Action  Plan  (NAAP)  identifies  functional 
areas  that  are  specifically  addressed  in  Navy  policies  to  ensure  a 
demographically-balanced  Navy,  fair  and  equal  treatment,  upward 
mobility  and  freedom  from  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment 
for  all  personnel.  Equal  opportunity  for  minorities  and  women  is  a 
commitment  and  closely  monitor  our  diversity  trends  as  the  force 
continues  to  decrease  in  size. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  enlisted  male  recruiting  effort  of  the 
Marine  Corps  does  not  attempt  to  meet  racial  quotas  per  se.  We 
monitor  the  racial  mix  of  our  contracting  and  accession  continually. 
The  goal  is  to  have  a  Service  mix  that  is  reflective  of  the  general 
population. 

The  ability  to  recruit  Female  Marines  has  not  been  hindered  by 
the  drawdown.  The  number  of  Female  recruits  is  planned  to  in- 
crease by  400  through  FY  1996.  This  is  a  25  percent  increase  in 
our  current  female  mission.  Further  increases  in  Female  accessions 
are  anticipated.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  difficulty  of  re- 
cruiting Female  applicants  will  increase. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  percentage  of  women  and  minorities  has 
grown  or  remained  stable  in  the  drawdown  era.  In  FY  1986  at  the 
beginning  of  the  drawdown,  women  represented  12.3  percent  of  the 
enlisted  force  and  11.4  percent  of  the  officer  corps  compared  to  15.1 
percent  and  14.6  percent,  respectively,  in  FY  1993.  In  FY  1986, 
blacks  represented  17.4  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  and  5.4  per- 
cent of  the  officer  corps  compared  to  17.0  percent  and  5.7  percent, 
respectively,  in  FY  1993.  In  FY  1986,  other  minorities  represented 
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3.8  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  and  2.0  percent  of  the  officer  corps 
compared  to  4.4  percent  and  3.2  percent,  respectively,  in  FY  1993. 

Question.  Since  the  Services  have  been  directed  to  open  up  more 
assignments  to  women,  do  you  foresee  a  greater  proportion  of 
women  entering  the  military  in  the  future?  What  are  you  recruiting 
goals  for  women  and  minorities  in  FY  1994  and  1995? 

Army  answer.  We  are  already  seeing  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  women  entering  the  service.  In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  per- 
centage of  female  non-prior  service  (NFS)  accessions  reached  an  All 
Volunteer  Army  record  of  16.5  percent  and  we  are  projecting  an 
even  higher  18  percent  for  FY  1994  and  similar  projections  for  FY 
1995.  Our  recruiting  goal  for  female  NFS  accessions  is  a  floor 
which  is  routinely  exceeded  based  upon  the  demand  of  our  recruit- 
ing market.  Expanded  opportunities  offer  more  choices  for  women 
who  wish  to  enlist  in  the  Army  and  clearly  the  recruiting  market 
is  responding  favorably. 

While  we  have  no  specific  goals  for  minorities  we  have  experi- 
enced an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Hispanic  NFS  accessions 
during  the  1990's. 

Although,  the  U.S.  Army  recruits  without  regard  to  race,  recruit- 
ing stations  are  located  throughout  the  United  States,  providing  a 
strong  base  to  assure  the  U.S.  Army  continues  to  attract  recruits 
from  all  regions  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Targeted  advertising  also 
assists  in  attaining  adequate  minority  representation.  For  example, 
there  is  an  Recruiter  Publicity  Item  (RPI)  specifically  written  in 
Spanish  for  targeting  the  Hispanic  market.  The  "Women  in  the 
Army"  RFI  highlights  Army  opportunities  for  women.  Army  print, 
TV,  and  Joint  Optical  Information  Network  (JOIN)  advertising  de- 
pict minorities  in  virtually  all  advertisements. 

Navy  answer.  Yes.  The  Navy's  accession  goal  for  FY  1994  is 
14.88  percent  women.  For  FY  1995  the  goal  is  15.2  percent,  and 
will  increase  by  a  minimum  of  0.6  percent  per  year  after  that.  The 
upper  limit  of  women  accessions  is  unknown.  A  study  currently 
being  conducted  by  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  (CNA)  is  attempting 
to  determine  what  that  number  will  be. 

For  FY  1994,  the  Navy  accession  plan  is  to  recruit  8,140  femzdes. 
Women  will  account  for  almost  fifteen  percent  of  FY  1994  acces- 
sions. Also  in  FY  1994,  the  floor  for  minority  recruiting,  is  6,564 
Blacks  and  4,923  Hispanics,  or  approximately  twelve  percent  and 
nine  percent,  respectively,  of  our  total  accessions.  For  FY  1995,  the 
Navy  plans  to  access  8,491  women,  over  fifteen  percent  of  our  total 
accessions.  The  minority  floors  for  FY  1995  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
cisely determined,  but  initial  plans  call  for  9,476  Blacks  and  6,689 
Hispanics,  or  approximately  seventeen  percent  and  thirteen  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  total  accessions. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  opening  of  more  billets  in  the  Marine 
Corps  to  women  has  the  potential  of  increasing  the  number  of 
women  as  a  proportion  of  our  accessions.  However,  according  to  the 
1993  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study,  women  have  an  extremely 
low  propensity  to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps — two  percent.  This 
low  propensity  may  mean  that  our  mix  of  male  and  female  enlist- 
ees will  not  change  appreciably  in  the  near  future. 
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The  FY  1994  accession  goal  for  females  is  1784.  This  number  can 
be  increased  by  300  with  a  commensurate  reduction  in  the  male  ac- 
cession goal  at  the  discretion  of  the  Recruiting  Service.  The  FY 
1995  accession  goal  increases  by  200  for  a  total  of  1998.  We  have 
no  accession  goals  for  minorities.  We  recruit  minorities  to  the  limit 
of  the  market. 

The  Marine  Corps  officer  accession  goal  for  women  is  a  minimum 
of  65  during  both  FY  1994  and  FY  1995.  There  is  no  ceiling.  In  FY 
1994,  the  officer  accession  goal  for  African  Americans  is  87;  for  His- 
panics  it  is  52;  and  for  all  other  minorities  it  is  32.  Minority  officer 
accession  goals  for  FY  1995  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Air  Force  answer.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  impact  of  whether 
opening  combat  aircraft  positions  will  bring  more  women  into  the 
Air  Force.  However,  we  believe  increasing  numbers  of  women  will 
enter  the  Air  Force  based  on  accession  trends  over  the  last  eight 
years.  Women  officer  accessions  increased  from  18.3  percent  in  FY 
1986  to  21.5  percent  in  FY  1993  (line  and  non-line).  Women  en- 
listed accessions  increased  from  18.7  percent  in  FY  1986  to  22.3 
percent  in  FY  1993. 

The  Air  Force  began  gender-neutral  recruiting  in  FY  1990  and 
does  not  have  goals  for  women  or  minorities.  The  Air  Force  seeks 
to  mirror  the  eligible  minority  population,  using  education  as  a 
benchmark  for  basing  accession  targets  (high  school  graduates  for 
enlisted  and  college  graduates  for  officers). 

Question.  In  order  for  recruiting  to  remain  successful,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  advertise.  What  are  each  of  you  budgeting  in  Fiscal  Year 
1995  for  advertising?  Are  we  applying  any  new  approaches  toward 
advertising  to  increase  enlistment  rates?  Do  your  budgets  include 
advertising  on  television?  If  so,  what  amount  is  included  in  FY 
1995  for  this? 

Army  answer.  The  Army  has  budgeted  $40.5  million  for  Active 
Component  (AC)  enlisted  recruiting  advertising  for  FY  1995.  A  re- 
cent review  of  the  Army  advertising  campaign  indicates  that  the 
current  research-based  creative  strategy  continues  to  work  effec- 
tively. The  Army  advertising  promise  of  j>ost-service  success  aligns 
the  Army  offer  with  the  aspirations  parents  hold  for  their  children 
and  educators  hold  for  their  students.  Likewise,  our  advertising 
claim  is  strongly  supported  by  labor  market  research  which  indi- 
cated that  Volunteer  Army  era  soldiers  do  transfer  technical  skills 
and  good  work  attributes  to  the  civilian  work  force.  Although  the 
core  elements  of  today's  Army  advertising  campaign  appear  to  re- 
main viable  and  continue  to  convey  messages  that  are  of  greatest 
interest  to  Army  prospects,  the  decline  in  youth  propensity  contin- 
ues unabated.  Our  research  results  indicate  that  the  decline  in 
Army  propensity  may  be  attributable  to  widely  publicized  current 
events,  such  as  downsizing,  social  issues,  and  inherent  risks  of  sol- 
diering, rather  than  a  diminished  belief  that  Army  opportunities 
are  still  available  for  those  who  serve.  Nonetheless,  we  also  know 
from  our  research  that  prospect  awareness  of  Army  opportunities 
has  declined,  owing  primarily  to  reduced  advertising  and  recruiting 
budgets.  Limited  advertising  budgets  significantly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  times  our  prospects  see  and  hear  Army  messages.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Army  re-programmed  resources  to  increase  the  FY  1994 
Army   advertising  budget  by  $10   million   over  the   appropriated 
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amount.  In  addition  to  recent  recruiting  difficulties,  the  Army  is 
taking  a  hard  look  at  propensity.  Our  research  plans  are  designed 
to  determine  what  has  changed  in  the  market  place  that  has  nega- 
tively impacted  on  propensity,  resulting  in  such  a  foreboding  de- 
cline. Based  on  the  outcome  of  that  research  some  shift  in  our  re- 
cruiting advertising  message  may  be  warranted.  The  FY  1995 
Army  advertising  budget  includes  $16.3  million  for  television  ad- 
vertising. 

Navy  answer.  The  President's  FY  1995  Budget  submission  in- 
cludes $18.1  Million  for  Navy  advertising.  No,  the  current  Navy 
funding  level  does  not  allow  for  expanded  initiatives.  The  recruiting 
advertising  plan  emphasizes  flexibility,  which  enables  us  to  target 
available  advertising  funds  toward  achieving  our  current  recruiting 
requirements.  We  will  continue  direct  mail  and  print  advertising 
campaigns,  emphasizing  minority  and  gender  neutral  opportuni- 
ties. The  amount  budgeted  is  $300,000  for  cable  television  only. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Yes,  it  is  important  to  advertise  in  order 
to  remain  successful.  This  is  especially  true  in  light  of  the  lack  of 
propensity  to  enlist  and  the  smallest  youth  target  population  the 
Services  have  seen  for  years.  We  are  budgeting  $10,100,000  dollars 
in  FY  1995  for  advertising.  We  are  researching  new  approaches, 
but  a  33  percent  reduction  in  our  advertising  budget  since  1990 
does  not  allow  us  to  deviate  from  the  basic  advertising  plan  we  now 
fund.  Television  has  the  greatest  impact  of  any  medium  for  the 
awareness  advertising  dollar.  Our  budget  includes  $2,070,000  for 
television  advertising  in  FY  1995.  This  will  allow  for  very  limited 
advertising  awareness  at  the  start  of  the  new  FY  recruiting  year. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  Air  Force  advertising  budget  for  FY  1995 
is  $7.2  million.  However,  the  Air  Force  may  need  additional  fund- 
ing to  counter  the  negative  market  trends.  The  Air  Force  has  start- 
ed a  paid  radio  campaign  in  FY  1994  to  penetrate  the  recruiting 
market  and  to  get  the  word  out  that  we  are  still  hiring.  The  Air 
Force  last  purchased  radio  advertising  in  FY  1990.  The  Air  Force 
does  not  buy  television  advertising.  Air  Force  advertising  funds  are 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  an  effective  television  add  campaign.  The 
Air  Force  does  provide  Public  Service  Announcement  (PSA)  spots 
to  television  station  public  service  directors  who  run  them  for  the 
Air  Force  free  of  charge,  giving  the  Air  Force  free  air  time  valued 
at  more  that  $13  million  per  year. 

FUNDING  FOR  CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS 

Question.  General  Peay,  the  fiscal  year  1994  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations provided  $1.2  billion  to  fund  ongoing  peacekeeping, 
peace  enforcing,  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  missions.  Does 
this  supplemental  cover  all  your  incremental  costs  associated  with 
these  contingency  operations?  If  not,  how  much  is  not  covered? 
What  was  sacrificed  to  finance  these  operations? 

Army  answer.  The  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1994  provided  $447.2  million  in  funding  to  the  Army  for  the  fol- 
lowing operations:  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and  Patriot  Operations  in 
Southwest  Asia.  Contingency  operations  not  covered  were:  the 
aborted  Haiti  peacekeeping  operation.  Operation  Provide  Hope  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  residual  Provide  Comfort  operations  on 
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the  Turkey-Iraq  border,  and  the  deplo5rment  of  a  Patriot  battalion 
to  Korea. 

The  Army  incurred  $1.2  milHon  in  costs  for  the  aborted  Haiti  op- 
eration. Provide  Hope  and  residual  Provide  Comfort  operations  will 
cost  the  Army  approximately  $4.2  million  and  $3.8  million  respec- 
tively in  FY  1994.  Deploying  the  Patriot  battalion  to  Korea  and 
sustaining  the  unit  at  a  24-hour  a  day  OPTEMPO  will  cost  $34.5 
million  for  FY  1994. 

The  Army  has  provided  further  support  to  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Somalia  that  were  not  included  in  the  emergency  supple- 
mental. These  additional  support  costs  amount  to  $15.4  million. 
The  costs  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  UN  under  the  terms  of  a 
Letter  of  Assist  agreement,  however,  the  "up-front"  costs  of  the 
support  must  still  come  out  of  FY  1994  direct  appropriations. 

As  occurred  in  FY  1993,  unreimbursed  costs  will  be  absorbed  by 
current  appropriations.  For  FY  1994  this  means  approximately 
$59.1  million  must  be  diverted  from  OPTEMPO  and  Base  Oper- 
ations. 

Additionally,  the  Military  Personnel,  Army  appropriation  will 
also  incur  additional  costs  of  $6.5  million  for  other  operations  in 
Southwest  Asia  (Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  residual  Provide  Com- 
fort). The  Patriot  battalion  deployment  to  Korea  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $0.5  million.  Funding  will  be  shifted  within  the  appropria- 
tion to  pay  for  these  bills. 

Navy  answer.  The  Supplemental  Appropriations  completely  cov- 
ers all  original  cost  estimates.  Current  execution  costs  may  exceed 
the  original  cost  projections  for  some  operations,  while  in  other 
areas,  the  operations  may  be  less  than  planned.  If  incremental 
costs  exceed  the  supplemental  amounts,  we  will  be  forced  to  reduce 
maintenance,  either  of  equipment  or  facilities,  in  favor  of  continued 
operations. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  FY  1994  Supplemental  provided  no 
funds  to  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  various  missions.  The  Marine 
Corps  reported  no  incremental  costs  associated  with  these  mis- 
sions. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  PT  1994  Emergency  Program  Supple- 
mental included  $605.3  million  for  the  Air  Force  to  fund  ongoing 
contingency  operations.  We  believe  this  will  cover  all  known  incre- 
mental costs  associated  with  these  operations.  Since  the  funding 
was  provided  via  the  Supplemental,  no  programs  were  sacrificed  to 
finance  these  operations. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  welcome  to  the  Committee  Admiral  Charles  Larson,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command.  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  we  appreciate  your  service  to  the  country.  We  know  that 
whatever  you  do  when  you  leave,  it  will  be  outstanding  because 
you  have  provided  real  and  balanced  service  to  the  country  and 
your  command  of  troops  has  been  exemplary.  I  fight  the  budget 
cutters.  I  get  in  the  field  and  those  folks  don't  seem  to  be  concerned 
and  morale  is  still  high,  which  surprises  and  pleases  me.  They  are 
doing  a  good  job.  They  know  what  their  mission  is.  They  are  de- 
ployed more  than  they  ever  have  been. 

We  have  less  people,  yet  the  tempo  of  operations  is  more  than 
it  has  ever  been.  No  military  commander  has  a  larger  area  of  re- 
sponsibility than  you  have.  We  appreciate  what  you  have  done  and 
welcome  you  for  your  last  testimony. 

In  your  summary,  talk  about  Korea  in  particular,  if  you  would. 
A  number  of  us  went  to  Korea  and  are  interested  in  the  latest  hap- 
penings. Your  entire  statement  will  be  put  into  the  record.  If  you 
will  summarize  your  statement,  we  will  proceed  to  the  questions. 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Larson 

Admiral  Larson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  has  been  a  great  life  at  US  CINCPAC  for  over  three  years, 
four  years  in  the  Pacific.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  working  the  issues 
and  getting  to  know  the  people. 

I  appreciate  your  support  and  the  support  of  this  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  some  final  thoughts  today  as  I  look  back  on 
the  four  years,  where  I  think  we  are. 

I  would  like  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  six  key  judgments.  My  first 
key  judgment  is  the  Pacific  area  is  the  global  leader  in  economic 
growth.  It  has  grown  six  times  the  global  average  in  as  many 
years. 

The  members  of  Asian-Pacific  Economic  Cooi>eration  (APEC) 
have  more  than  50  percent  of  the  earth's  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP),  so  we  really  do  have  an  economic  concentration  there.  There 
are  potential  hot  spots  there  with  security  implications  for  the 
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United  States.  The  Korean  Peninsula  comes  up  very  high  on  the 
list. 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  North  Korea  has  a  nuclear  program — 
whether  they  have  a  weapon  or  two,  I  can't  verify,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  weapons  program. 

I  think  the  agony  they  are  going  through  is  how  far  can  they  go 
without  getting  caught.  They  would  like  to  go  to  Round  3  of  talks 
with  us.  They  would  like  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  package  we 
are  ready  to  lay  on  the  table:  normalization,  economic  development, 
and  things  that  would  make  life  better  for  their  people.  However, 
a  couple  of  things  that  come  with  that  are  full-scope  inspections  of 
the  seven  areas,  including  the  radio  chemical  lab. 

The  two  challenge  insp>ections  of  the  two  special  sites  and  a  re- 
quirement under  continuity  of  safeguards  to  have  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  supervision  of  the  refueling  of  their 
five  megawatt  reactor — any  one  of  those  could  give  enough  evi- 
dence that  they  have  processed  enough  plutonium  to  have  weapons. 

What  they  are  tr3dng  to  weigh  is  "How  far  can  I  go  and  what  is 
the  risk  of  getting  caught  versus  the  value  of  the  package  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  ready  to  put  on  the  table?" 

I  would  be  glad  to  talk  about  what  happens  as  we  go  towards 
sanctions.  It  is  a  complex  issue  and  rather  than  exploring  the 
whole  thing  I  will  let  the  committee  lead  me  where  you  would  like 
me  to  go. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  also  areas  of  concern.  That  is  far  from 
settled.  We  have  two  states  there  with  mature  nuclear  programs 
who  have  had  three  wars  in  the  last  45  years  over  the  same  border 
area. 

I  have  visited  both  and  I  find  a  lot  of  hatred  and  tension  sind  two 
countries  that  talk  past  each  other. 

The  Spratly  Islands  are  contested  by  six  nations,  including  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  who  have  said  they  will  not  foreswear 
the  use  of  force  to  support  their  claims  there. 

The  Russian  Far  East:  Russia  is  an  Asian  power  and  a  European 
power.  What  happens  to  Russia  in  that  system  will  also  affect  the 
balance  in  Asia  and  what  kind  of  Russia  will  emerge. 

My  third  key  judgment  is  that  no  area  is  more  important  to 
United  States'  interests  than  the  Pacific  right  now.  There  are  tre- 
mendous economic  opportunities  out  there.  Our  economic  well- 
being  in  the  United  States  is  inextricably  linked  to  Asia,  to  our  in- 
vestment, trade  and  exports,  to  the  things  we  see  there  now  and 
opportunities  for  the  future. 

Democracy  is  advancing  there.  We  have  a  lot  of  success  stories — 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand.  There  are  a  lot  of  areas  where  the  demo- 
cratic system  is  coming  to  the  fore  and  a  lot  of  good  things  happen 
when  democracy  comes  to  the  fore. 

All  of  the  leaders  want  us  to  stay  engaged.  They  consider  us  an 
honest  broker,  somebody  they  trust.  We  are  a  stabilizing  influence 
that  will  allow  this  economic  development  to  continue. 

We  are  not  out  there  for  altruistic  means  solely  to  protect  those 
people,  but  because  it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  be  there.  We  have 
a  lot  to  gain  by  being  there. 

The  United  States  awareness  of  the  Pacific  is  growing  compared 
to  four  years  ago  when  I  first  went  out  there.  The  level  of  focus  on 
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the  Pacific,  when  I  first  went  there  was  not  what  I  see  now.  I  was 
pleased  when  I  saw  an  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post,  complain- 
ing that  we  are  over-focusing  on  Asia  at  the  expense  of  Europe. 

I  testified  before  the  MILCON  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Hefner,  and 
there  is  a  big  map  on  the  wall  with  Asia  in  the  center,  I  have  never 
seen  that  here  and  I  complimented  him  for  that. 

Fourth  is  to  realize  these  interests,  we  have  to  address  the  chal- 
lenges we  face.  The  North  Korean  nuclear  program  is  number  one 
on  my  list  of  concerns  and  challenges. 

We  have  to  look  at  competing  human  rights  and  security  con- 
cerns. We  strongly  support  the  administration's  position  in  advanc- 
ing human  rights,  but  there  are  times  in  this  area  where  they  are 
not  complementary  to  other  strategic  objectives.  For  example,  get- 
ting China  to  cooperate  on  the  North  Korean  nuclear  problem  and 
the  most  favored  nation  (MFN)  human  rights  trade  issue. 

Those  two  run  counter  to  each  other.  We  are  trying  to  balance 
that  carefully,  but  both  are  coming  to  a  crisis  with  MFN  renewal 
in  June  and  the  Korean  problem  right  now. 

We  have  trade  frustrations  with  Japan.  It  is  important  that  we 
have  a  level  field  out  there.  I  emphasize  this  to  all  the  leaders  that 
I  call  on. 

I  am  fortunate  in  my  travels.  I  call  not  only  on  military  people, 
but  prime  ministers,  foreign  ministers,  and  finance  ministers.  Our 
country  doesn't  mind  making  the  investment  in  forward  presence 
because  we  think  it  is  in  our  best  interest.  However,  when  the 
playing  field  is  not  level  and  our  companies  cannot  compete  based 
on  quality  and  cost,  we  will  become  impatient  especially  if  their 
barriers  don't  allow  us  to  participate  as  partners. 

Readiness:  There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  emphasis  on 
readiness.We  have  attention  at  the  highest  levels.  I  wrote  a  readi- 
ness paper  after  the  testimony  last  year,  circulated  it  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  think  it 
may  have  had  some  impact  on  where  we  are  today  in  emphasis. 

I  look  at  three  things — when  we  increase  the  operation  temjx) 
(OPTEMPO)  of  our  people  and  keep  people  on  station  longer  when 
it  is  for  a  routine  operation  rather  than  a  crisis.  I  look  at  when  we 
have  to  transfer  funds  from  one  account  to  another  because  of  un- 
foreseen contingencies.  I  look  at  an  area  where  we  have  to  cancel 
training  because  we  don't  have  the  funds  to  train  because  we  have 
to  put  the  funds  somewhere  else,  because  once  you  cancel  training, 
you  can't  recover  it  without  cost. 

Those  are  three  of  my  warning  signs  that  we  are  starting  to  run 
down  a  trail  toward  decreased  readiness,  but  the  budget  is  properly 
funded  in  1995. 

We  have  the  O&M  funds,  the  structure  is  there,  but  the  devil 
will  be  in  execution  during  the  year  as  we  look  at  the  things  that 
come  up  and  at  the  choices  that  we  have  to  make. 

I  would  submit  that  is  where  we  have  to  watch  and  where  the 
supervision  will  have  to  be. 

My  fifth  key  judgment  is  to  address  these  challenges — ^we  have 
to  match  resources  to  our  strategy. 

The  five  things:  trained,  ready,  high-quality  people;  forward  mo- 
bile forces;  effective  command,  control,  and  intelligence;  techno- 
logical edge;  and  low-cost,  high  payoff  peacetime  activities — these 
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are  my  five  principal  areas  of  emphasis,  my  strategic  needs  in  the 
Pacific. 

When  I  made  out  my  Integrated  Priority  List  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  I  started  two  years  ago  looking  at  the  five  areas  that 
I  needed  to  support  my  strategy  and  what  subsets  come  under  each 
area  which  are  critical  to  my  needs.  That  is  my  IPL. 

The  IPL  that  I  inherited  had  200  things  on  it.  Now,  it  has  25 
items.  I  can  link  it  back  to  my  strategy  and  tell  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  what  I  can't  do  if  he  doesn't  fund  properly  the  things  that 
are  in  my  IPL. 

I  think  that  strategy-area  linkage  has  been  very  helpful  for  us 
to  focus  on. 

My  final  key  judgment  is  that  we  are  poised  to  seize  a  good  stra- 
tegic opportunity  in  the  Pacific  if  we  take  advantage  of  it.  I  believe 
we  can  shape  the  future  now  so  we  don't  have  to  react  to  a  future 
later  that  may  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  articulated  a  New  Pacific  Community  built  on 
shared  strength,  shared  prosperity,  and  a  shared  commitment  to 
democratic  values.  We  have  a  strategy  called  Cooperative  Engage- 
ment. That  is  a  mature  strategy  that  we  have  had  in  place  for 
three  years  that  supports  that  New  Pacific  Community. 

It  is  built  on  forward  presence,  strong  alliances,  and  a  crisis  re- 
sponse capability  for  a  quick  reaction  with  ready-trained,  in-theater 
forces. 

I  think  we  will  be  able  to  realize  the  benefits  of  decades  of  U.S. 
commitment  and  investment  in  the  Pacific  if  we  "stay  the  course" 
and  keep  a  proactive  stance  as  an  engaged  partner  in  the  region. 

I  would  like  to  thank  this  Committee  not  only  for  personal  sup- 
port, but  command  and  military  support  as  well,  and  what  you 
have  done  for  our  people,  which  is  the  most  important  thing. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  appreciate  that.  We  were  instrumental  in  getting 
the  pay  raise  through  last  year  and  that  was  a  struggle. 

[ITie  statement  of  Admiral  Larson  follows:! 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I  offer  my 
final  Pacific  Command  Posture  Statement  from  the  vantage 
point  of  four  years  in  the  Asia-Pacific  theater.   I  view  the 
events  of  this  period  with  tremendous  satisfaction.   The 
United  States  is  a  Pacific  power,  with  enduring  economic, 
political  and  security  interests  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
To  secure  those  interests,  the  United  States  must  remain 
engaged.   There  is  no  doubt  we  are  resolved  to  do  so. 

That  resolution  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
events  of  the  last  year.   President  Clinton  made  his  first 
overseas  trip  to  the  Pacific,  affirming  America's  stake  in 
this  vital  region  in  his  vision  of  a  New  Pacific  Community, 
built  on  "shared  strength,  shared  prosperity,  and  a  shared 
commitment  to  democratic  values."   Several  Congressional 
delegations  and  other  high-ranking  U.S.  government  official 
visits  have  reinforced  that  message,  as  did  the  Seattle  APEC 
Forum  in  November.   The  Bottom-Up  Review  of  our  national 
defense  requirements  confirmed  our  commitment  to  Pacific 
forward  presence  and  effective  crisis  response  forces.   Our 
Nation's  economic,  political,  and  security  policies  for  this 
region  enjoy  excellent  integration. 

As  the  military  component  of  that  integrated  approach, 
we  have  continued  to  refine  the  PACOM  strategy  of 
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Cooperative  Engagement.   Our  strategy  has  evolved  and 
matured  to  accommodate  the  reshaping  of  the  strategic 
environment  —  it's  a  cornerstone  of  the  New  Pacific 
Community.   Our  continued  success  in  pursuing  this  strategy 
ensures  the  stability  essential  to  a  benign  security 
environment,  regional  economic  growth,  and  the  enlargement 
of  free  markets  and  democracies  —  all  of  which  are  clearly 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Asia-Pacific  region  is  no  stranger  to  the  dangers 
that  afflict  our  world:  regional  conflicts,  proliferation, 
the  collapse  of  fragile  democracies  or  economies,  and  global 
challenges  such  as  drugs,  terrorism,  overpopulation  and 
disease  can  all  happen  in  this  region.   And  here  at  home,  we 
are  undertaking  a  course  without  precedent:  the  significant 
reduction  of  our  military  forces  —  without  a  corresponding 
degradation  in  their  readiness.   But  the  uncertainties  we 
face  are  far  surpassed  by  the  opportunities.   America  and 
the  entire  region  are  poised  to  inherit  the  legacy  of 
decades  of  resolute  engagement  in  a  region  of  unparalleled 
potential.   The  opportunities  for  dramatic  progress  in 
advancing  democracy,  economic  prosperity,  and  human  rights 
are  greater  than  at  any  time  in  history.   There  is  far  more 
cause  for  optimism  than  for  concern;  the  extent  to  which  our 
expectations  will  be  realized  depends  largely  on  how 
actively  engaged  in  the  region  we  remain  today  —  and 
tomorrow. 
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Through  our  forward  presence  and  cooperative  engagement 
we  can  seize  this  opportunity  to  shape  a  peaceful  and 
productive  future,  while  protecting  and  advancing  American 
interests.   USPACOM  is  committed  to  that  course  —  to  lead, 
to  engage,  and  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  United  states 
in  building  a  New  Pacific  Community. 

NATIONAL  INTERESTS  AND  STRATEGY 

As  America  approaches  the  21st  Century  and  a 
kaleidoscope  of  global  change,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  key  element  of  continuity:  our  basic  interests  —  and 
the  requirement  for  American  leadership  —  still  endure  . 
Our  interests  have  always  included  national  survival,  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  regional  conflicts,  economic 
prosperity,  cooperative  relations  with  our  friends  and 
allies,  and  a  stable  and  secure  world  where  free  markets, 
human  rights  and  democracies  flourish.   But  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era,  we  no  longer  confront  a  single,  irrefutable  threat; 
our  military  needs  vie  with  other  compelling  interests  in 
the  competition  for  limited  national  resources.   National 
survival,  while  always  our  first  priority,  is  no  longer 
"first  among  equals"  as  our  nation's  primary  concern.   We 
have  expanded  the  scope  of  our  national  interests  to  include 
assistance  and  containment  of  failing  states,  the 
advancement  of  global  economic  cooperation,  and  the 
management  of  global  challenges  such  as  drugs,  terrorism. 
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refugees,  overpopulation  and  environmental  degradation.  Our 
strategic  focus  has  shifted  from  a  global  threat  to  regional 
challenges  and  opportunities,  from  containment  to  a  strategy 
of  engagement. 

REGIONAL  INTERESTS 

The  economic,  diplomatic,  and  security  dimensions  of 
our  national  interests  are  not  only  more  balanced,  they  are 
increasingly  inseparable.   This  interdependence  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  PACOM  area  of  responsibility. 

The  stability  created  by  decades  of  U.S.  engagement  in 
Asia,  for  example,  has  created  the  conditions  for 
unprecedented  economic  expansion  —  expansion  vital  for  our 
own  prosperity.   Portions  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  are 
growing  six  times  faster  than  the  global  average.   The 
region  already  has  the  world's  largest  aggregate  Gross 
Domestic  Product,  fueled  by  exceptional  levels  of  domestic 
savings,  internally  generated  capital,  and  intra-Asian 
trade.   Thirty-seven  percent  of  America's  trade  is  with  this 
region  —  nearly  three  times  our  trade  with  Latin  America, 
and  twice  our  trade  with  the  European  Union.   U.S.  exports 
to  this  region  totaled  almost  ^140  billion,  and  every 
billion  dollars  creates  about  20,000  new  American  jobs. 
This  measure  has  the  Pacific  accounting  for  more  than  2  1/2 
million  U.S.  jobs,  while  offering  the  world's  fastest  growth 
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and  the  greatest  promise  for  the  economic  opportunities 
essential  to  U.S.  prosperity.   Our  economic  future  is 
inextricably  linked  to  Asia. 

We  have  democratic  links  as  well.   On  the  surface,  some 
may  think  Asian  values  are  unique  and  none  of  our  business. 
This  simply  isn't  true.   The  United  States  has  an  interest 
in  democracy   —  everywhere .   We  do  not  arrogantly  seek  to 
impose  a  unique  American  model ;  we  seek  to  advance  the 
universal  principles  of  freedom  and  human  rights  articulated 
in  the  U.N.  Charter.   The  regional  growth  in  democracies  not 
only  affiirms  America's  example  —  it  serves  our  best 
interests.   Over  time  we've  learned  that  democracies  have 
some  excellent  habits.   Democracies: 

*  rarely  attack  each  other; 

*  don't  support  terrorism; 

*  are  less  likely  to  produce  refugees; 

*  don't  tolerate  trafficking  in  drugs; 

*  accommodate  human  rights  and  cultural  diversity;  and, 

*  foster  free  market  economies  —  the  kind  where  the 
United  States  can  effectively  compete. 

The  advance  of  democratic  pluralism  has  been  clearly 
evident  in  over  twenty  countries'  in  the  region,  most  notably 
South  Korea,  Mongolia,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Taiwan, 
and  Cambodia.   Even  in  China  and  Vietnam,  still  hobbled  by 
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Marxism,  it  is  possible  that  economic  reforms  may  lead  to 
more  open  and  tolerant  forms  of  government. 

The  growth  of  fragile  democracies  and  emerging  free 
markets  is  impossible,  however,  without  the  prospect  of 
stable,  peaceful  relationships.   For  the  past  four  decades 
American  security  policy  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  has  been 
the  linchpin  of  that  stability.   The  United  States  currently 
has  five  of  its  seven  mutual  defense  treaties  in  the  Pacific 
Command's  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR) .   Two  of  the  five  are 
multilateral  treaties  —  the  ANZUS  Treaty  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Manila  Pact  with  Australia,  France,  New 
Zealand,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Defense  obligations  to  New  Zealand  under  the  ANZUS  Treaty 
have  been  suspended  since  1987  as  a  result  of  New  Zealand's 
adoption  of  legislation  that  prevents  U.S.  Navy  vessels  and 
military  aircraft  from  visiting  that  country.   The  remaining 
three  treaties  are  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
Philippines,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Japan.   In  1986,  we 
entered  into  international  defense  obligations  with  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia. 

DANGERS  AMD  CHALLENGES 

To  secure  our  national  and  regional  interests,  we  must 
confront  the  dangers  evident  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.   Our 
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national  strategy  identifies  four  emerging  dangers  in  the 
current  strategic  environment  —  the  driving  considerations 
for  the  Bottom-Up  Review.   All  of  them  are  present  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region. 

Regional  Dangers  —  There  are  historic  animosities, 
coupled  with  ethnic,  ideological,  territorial,  and  boundary 
disputes,  both  within  and  between  Asia-Pacific  nations.   The 
immense  diversity  of  the  AOR  exacerbates  the  potential  for 
regional  conflict.   Home  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
people,  populations  range  from  the  world's  largest,  China 
(over  1.2  billion),  to  the  world's  smallest,  Nauru  (10,000.) 
Economically,  the  per  capita  incomes  vary  from  $19,000  in 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  to  less  than  $200  in  Laos,  Bangladesh, 
and  many  others.   The  political  systems  are  diverse:  from 
Marxist  ideologies  in  North  Korea  to  western  democracy  in 
Australia.   Many  of  the  world's  great  cultures  of 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Islam,  and  Christianity 
thrive  here.   Significantly,  the  region  is  home  to  the 
world's  seven  largest  armed  forces. 

Proliferation  Dangers  —  The  dangers  encompass  both 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  conventional  weapons. 
Twenty-five  countries  either  have  or  are  developing  a 
ballistic  missile  capability  across  the  globe  —  8  of  them 
in  the  USPACOM  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR) ;  2  2  states 
either  have  or  are  developing  a  biological  or  chemical 
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weapons  capability  —  12  of  them  in  the  Pacific.   Regional 
nations  are  modernizing  their  armed  forces  with 
qualitatively  improved,  sophisticated  weapons.   These 
activities  warrant  our  continuous  and  careful  scrutiny  — 
the  robust  economies  of  this  region  can  afford  to  develop 
and  buy  arms  of  every  description. 

Dangers  to  Democracy   —  Of  concern  are  fledgling 
democracies  threatened  by  economic  chaos  or  from  frustrated 
groups  that  see  their  privileges  threatened  by  democratic 
yearnings.   Russia  quickly  comes  to  mind. 

Economic  Dangers  —  The  economic  security  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific  depends  on  regional  order  and  cooperation  for 
mutual  gain.  Economic  tensions  may  lapse  into  protectionism 
and  regional  exclusion  of  the  United  States.  This  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  opportunities  in  the  expanding  markets 
of  China  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Global  Challenges  —  In  combination  with  these  emerging 
dangers  are  immense  global  challenges.   Can  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  sustain  its  remarkable  growth  in  the  face  of  fragile 
political  institutions,  population  pressures,  immature 
economic  infrastructure,  and  limited  natural  resources?   In 
the  next  ten  years  the  region's  population  will  grow  from 
3.6  to  4.6  billion.   Growing  populations  can  handicap 
economic  gains  in  developing  nations,  increasing  social 
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unrest.   Rapid  industrialization  and  natural  resource 
consumption  will  degrade  water  supplies,  air  quality,  and 
coastal  waters.   The  effects  of  deforestation,  strip-mining, 
drift-net  fishing,  and  other  environmentally  harmful 
practices  threaten  natural  resource  renewal,  key  industries, 
and  national  economies.   Urbanization,  aging  populations, 
and  disease  constitute  an  increasing  drain  on  national 
resources  of  many  nations.   Of  particular  concern  is  the 
potential  impact  of  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus.   Rising 
infection  rates  will  have  enormous  social  and  economic 
impact  on  several  Asian  nations.   These  and  other  challenges 
such  as  terrorism,  narcotics  trafficking,  and  refugee 
migration  will  demand  our  attention  and  resources. 

THEATER  GRAND  STRATEGY  —  NEW  PACIFIC  COMMUNITY 

To  achieve  our  national  interests  in  the  face  of 
regional  dangers  and  challenges,  the  U.S.  must  be  engaged. 
The  outcome  is  not  preordained.   We  have  a  choice:  to  shape 
the  future  now,  or  react  to  it  later.   In  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  the  United  States  has  made  that  choice.   Addressing 
the  Republic  of  Korea's  National  Assembly  on  July  10,  1993, 
President  Clinton  established  a  vision  of  a  New  Pacific 
Community  built  on  shared  strength,  shared  prosperity,  and  a 
shared  commitment  to  democratic  values  and  ideals.   He 
established  clear  security  priorities  for  this  New  Pacific 
Community: 
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*  First,  a  continued  American  military  presence  in 
the  Pacific.   If  we  aren't  there  —  we  can't 
participate;  if  we  don't  participate  —  we  have  no 
influence.   There's  no  better  way  to  prove  commitment 
than  to  station  and  deploy  our  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  region. 

*  Second,  it  calls  for  stronger  efforts  to  combat 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   We 
must  engage  not  only  North  Korea,  but  China  and  other 
countries  who  are  advancing  economically  and 
technologically,  on  questions  of  proliferation. 

*  Third,  it  calls  for  new  regional  security 
dialogues.   In  the  past,  because  of  the  diversity  of 
the  region  we  used  to  deal  strictly  bilaterally, 
managing  our  relations  one  country  at  a  time.   But  the 
Pacific  is  changing,  and  so  is  our  approach.   We  will 
be  pragmatic  in  our  approaches  to  cooperating  with  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  region.   The  U.S.  will  do 
what  works  best  to  advance  U.S.  interests,  and  that  may 
include  new  regional  security  dialogues. 

*  Finally,  the  New  Pacific  Community  calls  for 
support  for  democracy  and  more  open  societies  — 
institutions  that  are  in  the  best  security  and  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States. 
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President  Clinton  was  unequivocal:  "America  is,  after  all,  a 
Pacific  nation  ...  America  intends  to  stay." 

THEATER  MILITARY  STRATEGY  —  COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Command,  I  have  a 
special  role  in  the  implementation  of  President  Clinton's 
vision  of  a  New  Pacific  Community.   As  the  unified  commander 
of  our  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific,  I  pursue  a  theater 
military  strategy  I  call  Cooperative  Engagement.   This  is  a 
strategy: 

-  that  aggressively  employs  the  available  means 

—  forces,  assets,  funds,  and  programs; 

-  in  three  principal  ways 

—  forward  presence,  strong  alliances,  and  crisis 
response ; 

-  to  achieve  the  desired  ends  of: 

—  engagement  and  participation  in  peace, 

—  deterrence  and  cooperation  in  crisis, 

—  and  unilateral  or  multilateral  victory  in 

I 

conflict. 
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It  we  must  fight  to  protect  our  national  interests, 
then  we'll  use  the  necessary  force  to  achieve  swift, 
decisive  victory.   But  it's  better  to  act  with  friends  and 
allies  as  partners  with  a  conunon  stake  in  regional  security; 
and  it's  best  to  prevent  crises  from  arising  by  promoting 
cooperation  and  engagement. 

COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT  IN  PEACETIME 

In  peacetime,  our  goal  is  to  achieve  engagement  and 
participation.   We  reach  out  to  virtually  every  nation  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  to  engage  them  in  military-to- 
military  relations.   We  promote  their  active  participation 
through  our  forward  stationed  and  forward  deployed  forces, 
and  through  a  wide  variety  of  military  programs. 

In  1993,  we  sponsored  over  200  joint/combined  exercises 
and  activities  with  other  Asia-Pacific  countries,  covering 
the  spectrum  from  tropical  medicine  and  basic  seamanship  to 
computer  simulated  war  games  and  amphibious  operations. 
These  activities  reinforce  our  treaty  relationships  and 
increase  interoperability  with  our  friends.   They  can  also 
lead  the  way  in  opening  new  channels  to  other  nations.   Last 
year  our  Navy  conducted  its  first  Fleet  exercises  with 
India's  navy,  our  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  personnel 
practiced  Search  and  Rescue  procedures  with  Russians  in 
Alaska,  and  our  Army  doctors  traveled  to  Mongolia  to  train 
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local  doctors.   Restoration  of  our  military  relationship  to 
China  is  a  key  component  of  our  effort  to  improve  engagement 
with  that  important  country. 

Peacetime  Cooperative  Engagement  includes  one  of  the 
most  effective  education  exchange  programs  in  the  world. 
More  than  4,000  Asian-Pacific  personnel  trained  with  us  in 
1993.   Participation  in  multilateral  seminars  and 
conferences  is  growing.   For  example,  the  Eighteenth  Pacific 
Armies  Management  Seminar  was  held  in  Bangladesh  this  past 
January  with  representatives  from  3  5  nations  attending, 
including  uniformed  representatives  from  Russia  and  China. 
This  seminar  has  grown  from  nine  original  members  in  1978  to 
36  today,  including  all  five  permanent  members  of  the  UN 
Security  Council. 

At  the  same  time,  we  promote  a  wide  variety  of  contacts 
with  senior  leaders  —  not  just  with  traditional  allies  like 
Japan,  Australia,  and  Korea,  but  with  nations  where  we  are 
renewing  relationships,  like  China  and  Vietnam.   Last  year 
we  started  a  military-to-military  program  with  Russia  that 
has  been  so  successful  that  we  just  expanded  it  to  more 
junior  officers  to  plant  the  seeds  for  future  cooperation. 

USPACOM  forces  provide  a  positive  influence  in  the 
theater  in  many  other  ways.   Our  ships  make  hundreds  of  port 
visits  each  year.   We  also  assist  developing  countries  by 
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providing  humanitarian  aid  and  nation-building  through 
cooperative  Title  10  programs.   We  currently  have  five  13- 
person  civic  action  teams  composed  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  personnel,  continuously  providing  assistance  in  the 
South  Pacific  Islands. 

Through  forward  presence  and  the  coordinated  effect  of 
our  forces,  assets,  funds,  and  programs,  our  peacetime 
Cooperative  Engagement  activities  form  a  framework  for 
stability  that  spans  the  Pacific. 

COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT  IN  CRISIS 

In  crisis,  we  work  to  deter  aggression  and  encourage 
cooperation  with  friends  and  allies.   We  want  to  be  able  to 
react  promptly  and  decisively  —  to  build  a  coalition  if 
necessary.   Over  two  years  ago,  we  established  a  two-tiered 
Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  approach  at  USPACOM  to  maximize  our 
crisis  response  capabilities. 

Under  this  streamlined  structure,  each  JTF  is  a 
temporary  organization,  tailored  for  a  specific  mission. 
I've  designated  three  major  theater  commanders  that  are  most 
likely  to  receive  JTF  missions  and  established  a  phased 
program  to  train  them.   They  receive  training  sequentially 
in  the  classroom,  then  via  command  post  exercises,  and 
finally  in  actual  exercises. 
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During  a  crisis,  the  designated  commander  of  the  JTF  — 
who  works  directly  for  me  —  assesses  the  specific 
emergency,  and  what  is  required  to  counter  it.   The  Service 
Components  provide  the  forces  and  logistical  support 
tailored  to  meet  the  specific  challenge  at  hand.   And  on 
short  notice,  a  small  deployable  contingent  from  my  staff  — 
up  to  40  subject  matter  experts  —  deploys  to  augment  the 
JTF  to  provide  joint  expertise.   This  team  is  called  a 
Deployable  Joint  Task  Force  Augmentation  Cell  (DJTFAC) . 
It's  a  key  factor  in  providing  continuity  and  communications 
links  between  the  tasked  unit  and  my  joint  headquarters. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  we  have  successfully  employed 
the  DJTFAC  in  over  20  training  and  contingency  operations 
including  Typhoon  Omar  in  Guam,  Hurricane  Iniki  in  Hawaii, 
and  PROVIDE  REFUGE  in  Kwajalein  Atoll.   This  streamlined, 
two-tiered,  command  and  control  structure  maximizes  our 
flexibility,  agility,  and  adaptability,  while  minimizing 
layers  of  bureaucracy. 

COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT  IN  CONFLICT 

Finally,  if  conflict  cannot  be  avoided,  we  remain 
ready.   Ready  to  fight.   Ready  to  win.   If  possible,  we'll 
use  a  multilateral  coalition;  if  necessary  unilateral  force. 
Here  again  the  Joint  Task  Force  will  be  employed.   This  past 
summer,  we  practiced  the  JTF  concept  with  more  than  5,000 
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Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine,  and  Coast  Guard  personnel 
deployed  in  and  around  the  Pacific  islands  of  Guam,  Tinian, 
and  Farallon  De  Medilla  in  the  Marianas.   The  exercise,  a 
realistic  contingency  scenario,  called  for  a  power 
projection  show  of  force,  noncombatant  evacuation,  air  and 
ground  amphibious  forcible  entry,  and  follow-on  ground 
assault.   The  Navy's  Seventh  Fleet  Commander,  augmented  by 
the  DJTFAC,  commanded  the  joint  force  of  fighter  and  bomber 
aircraft,  submarines,  amphibious  assault  ships,  special 
operations  forces,  and  Army  troops.   It  was  a  remarkable 
joint  force  crisis  planning  exercise,  executing  power 
projection  operations,  maintaining  critical  communication 
links,  and  transitioning  to  operations  ashore. 

The  DOD  Bottom-Up  Review  has  refocused  attention  on 
scenarios  involving  two  near-simultaneous  Major  Regional 
Conflicts.   Together  with  USCENTCOM  and  elements  of  the 
Joint  Staff,  we  are  undertaking  realistic  analyses  to 
examine  this  type  of  military  requirement.   We  are  also 
participating  in  the  Naval  War  College  Global  '94, 
addressing  the  integration  of  U.S.  national  and  regional 
security  strategies. 
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COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT:  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS 


Japan 


Our  bilateral  security  relationship  with  Japan  remains 
the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  security  policy  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.   U.S.  forces  in  Japan  are  a  visible  demonstration  of 
our  commitment  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  entire 
Asia-Pacific  region  and  are  available  for  short-notice 
deployment  throughout  the  theater.   They  reinforce  our 
deterrence  of  North  Korea.   Frequent  combined  U.S.  and 
Japanese  military  exercises  continue  to  enhance  professional 
interaction  and  development  between  our  militaries.   The 
United  States  and  Japan  share  a  strong  commitment  to 
maintaining  a  close  and  cooperative  security  relationship 
under  the  1960  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security. 
This  treaty  not  only  incorporates  U.S. -Japan  military 
cooperation,  but  also  our  partnership  in  addressing  broader 
issues  relating  to  security,  including  promotion  of  the 
international  rule  of  law,  coordination  of  our  foreign 
assistance  efforts,  and  global  burdensharing  activities. 
Our  solid  security  relationship  will  be  a  reassuring  factor 
of  stability  as  the  United  States  and  Japan  address  market 
access  and  other  issues  of  our  economic  relationship. 

Japan  is  our  largest  single  trading  partner  —  together 
we  comprise  40%  of  the  global  domestic  product.   One  of  the 
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largest  customers  of  our  foreign  military  sales,  purchases 
by  the  Japan  Self-Defense  Force  help  sustain  our  military 
industrial  base  and  promote  interoperability  between  U.S. 
and  Japanese  forces.   Japan  already  pays  two-thirds  of  the 
costs  of  stationing  U.S.  forces  in  their  nation  and  has 
pledged  to  increase  this  figure  to  73%  by  1995;  Tokyo's 
fiscal  support  for  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Japan  will 
exceed  $18  billion  in  1992-1996  period. 


Korea 


Continued  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (ROK)  is  the  single  most  visible  indicator  of  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Korea  and  the  long-term 
stability  of  Northeast  Asia.   Our  military  forces  in  the  ROK 
continue  to  transition  from  a  leading  to  a  supporting  role. 
We  have  already  removed  7,000  U.S.  troops  as  called  for 
under  the  East  Asia  Strategy  Initiative  (EAST)  Phase  I, 
replaced  the  United  Nations  Military  Armistice  Commission 
senior  member  with  a  ROK  general  officer,  relinquished 
responsibility  for  the  DMZ  to  the  ROK  military,  and 
appointed  a  ROK  Army  General  as  the  Ground  Component 
Commander  of  the  Combined  Forces  Command.   In  addition,  the 
24th  ROK-U.S.  Security  Consultative  Meeting  made  a  decision 
to  transfer  Armistice  operational  control  of  the  Korean 
armed  forces  to  the  ROK  military  not  later  than  31  December 
1994.   The  Combined  Forces  Command  and  the  ROK  Joint  Staff 
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are  currently  developing  implementing  instructions  for  that 
transfer. 

We  remain  concerned  over  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons 
program  and  by  its  large  conventional  threat.   The  guardedly 
optimistic  strategic  situation  and  assumptions  of  1991 
regarding  North-South  rapprochement  and  tension  reduction 
have  not  been  realized.   We  have  suspended  EASI  Phase  II 
force  reductions  in  Korea  pending  resolution  of  the  nuclear 
issue.   Our  patient  approach  to  this  issue  reassures  our 
allies  and  the  region  that  we  are  taking  a  prudent  approach 
to  a  potentially  very  dangerous  situation.   When  the  nuclear 
issue  is  finally  resolved,  we  cannot  forget  North  Korea's 
continued  emphasis  on  expanding  and  modernizing  its 
offensively  arrayed  forces  on  the  DMZ .   Certainly  it  would 
be  unwise  to  undercut  our  deterrent  posture,  and  we  must 
always  be  prepared  to  reassess  the  force  posture  necessary 
to  maintain  peace. 

The  ROK  government  acknowledges  the  importance  of  our 
forward-deployed  forces  through  its  commitment  to  a  growing 
cost-sharing  program;  $150  million  in  1991,  $180  million  in 
1992,  and  $220  million  in  1993.   The  ROK  government  has 
agreed  to  increase  its  cost-sharing  contributions  to  $260 
million  in  1994,  and  one-third  (approximately  $300  million) 
of  won-based  stationing  costs  of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  by 
1995.   Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  the  ROK  provide  two- 
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thirds  of  the  direct  costs  for  stationing  U.S.  forces  in 
Korea • 

China 

China  is  at  an  historic  crossroads.   A  stable, 
prosperous  China  which  adheres  to  international  standards  on 
human  rights  and  weapons  proliferation  is  good  for  the 
region  and  for  the  world.   We  sincerely  hope  and  expect  that 
China  will  continue  to  make  progress  in  that  direction.   At 
the  same  time,  China  faces  potentially  serious  internal 
challenges,  any  of  which  could  derail  China's  progress. 

We  want  a  China  that  does  not  seek  to  impose  hegemony 
or  exclude  the  United  States  from  the  region.   China  and  the 
United  States  have  many  areas  of  common  interest  upon  which 
to  build  a  much  stronger  relationship.   The  United  States 
actively  supports  China's  full  integration  into  the 
international  community.   We  want  a  China  that  freely 
accepts  its  full  range  of  international  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  human  rights,  nuclear  proliferation 
safeguards,  and  environmental  protection.   China  remains 
intransigent  regarding  regional  issues  it  sees  as  bearing  on 
sovereignty.   China  declares  its  claims  in  the  South  China 
Sea  non-negotiable  while  denying  that  others  might  have  a 
legitimate  basis  for  their  claims.   Beijing  refuses  to 
forswear  the  use  of  force  regarding  Taiwan's  future.   The 
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United  States  does  not  take  sides  in  the  various  territorial 
and  historical  disputes  along  China's  borders.   However,  we 
do  have  significant  interests  involved.   The  use  of  force  to 
resolve  these  disputes  would  be  highly  destabilizing  to  the 
region. 

In  the  military  arena,  China  continues  to  increase  the 
pace  and  scope  of  its  military  modernization  program. 
China's  military  is  not  a  near-term  threat  to  the  United 
States.   However,  we  do  recognize  the  concerns  of  many 
regional  nations  about  the  power  projection  components  of 
China's  military  modernization  program.   We  seek  sufficient 
transparency  in  China's  strategic  planning  and  procurement 
processes  to  reassure  China's  neighbors  and  ourselves  that 
Beijing's  military  modernization  program  is  limited  to 
legitimate  defensive  needs  and  is  peaceful  in  intent. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  the  best  approach  to 
dealing  with  China's  continuing  progress  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  military  arenas  is  to  engage  Beijing  in  a 
dialogue  aimed  at  fostering  cooperation  and  avoiding  the 
development  of  a  peer  competitor  in  Asia.   With  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Freeman's  November  1993  trip  to 
Beijing,  we  have  begun  to  develop  the  military  piece  of  that 
dialogue,  in  which  USCINCPAC  will  play  a  unique  role.   I 
look  forward  to  working  directly  with  Chinese  military 
leaders  through  a  comprehensive  program  of  high-level 
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visits,  staff  exchanges,  and  other  cooperative  activities. 
Our  objective  is  to  nurture  and  sustain  a  bilateral  military 
relationship  that  supports  our  mutual  national  interests  and 
enhances  regional  stability. 

Russia 

Political  and  economic  trends  point  to  continued 
difficulties  in  Russia  for  the  next  several  years.   The 
ongoing  struggle  between  reformers,  conservatives,  and 
ultranationalists  over  Russia's  future  course  continues  to 
disrupt  effective  government.   We  have  stepped  up  efforts  to 
help  bolster  Russia's  nascent  democratic  movement  by 
pursuing  frequent  U.S. -Russia  military-to-military  contacts. 

My  goals  with  respect  to  Russia  are  simple.  I  want  to 
foster  understanding  and  trust  between  military  forces.  I  . 
want  to  demonstrate  how  a  military  should  function  within  a 
democracy.  And  finally,  I  want  to  build  a  partnership  that 
will  promote  peace  and  stability  throughout  the  Asia-Pacific 
region. 

Key  to  this  effort  is  our  new  USPACOM-Russian  Colonel- 
Level  Working  Group.   The  Group  is  comprised  of  ten  officers 
drawn  from  my  staff,  components,  and  subunified  commands, 
and  ten  officers  from  the  Russian  General  Staff  and  the  Far 
East  Military  District.   Its  mission  is  to  broaden  the  scope 

of  military  contacts,  and  its  objectives  for  each  session 
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are  to  develop  a  contacts  program  for  the  coining  year,  and 
to  discuss  programs  for  the  out  years.   The  first  session, 
which  took  place  in  Hawaii  in  April  1993,  was  a  resounding 
success.   The  group  developed  a  program  for  1994  which 
includes  exchanges  and  exercises  involving  all  services  and 
ranging  from  the  flag  ranks  down  to  our  enlisted  troops. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  we  built  a  strong  rapport  between 
the  future  leaders  of  our  theater  forces.   The  second 
session,  which  discussed  possible  contacts  for  1995  and 
beyond,  took  place  in  Khabarovsk  and  Vladivostok,  Russia,  in 
January  of  this  year. 

Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) 

Cooperative  Engagement  has  ushered  in  an  exciting  new 
era  in  our  relationship  with  the  countries  of  ASEAN: 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Thailand,  the  Philippines 
and  Brunei.   Pursuing  the  principle  of  "places,  not  bases," 
our  cooperation  with  ASEAN  and  our  bilateral  relationships 
with  each  member  nation  remain  a  cornerstone  of  our  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia.   We  do  not  seek  large  permanent  bases  in 
Southeast  Asia.   What  we  need,  and  what  our  friends  in  the 
region  have  provided,  is  continued  and  expanded  access  to 
regional  ports,  airfields,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
training  areas,  usually  with  a  minimum  of  restrictive 
protocol  and  red  tape.   We  encourage  joint  and  combined 
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training  exercises,  and  continue  to  conduct  exchanges 
throughout  the  year  to  remain  active  in  the  region. 

Philippines 

The  last  U.S.  base  in  the  Philippines  closed  24  November 
1992  after  nearly  a  century  of  U.S.  presence.   However,  we 
are  still  allied  through  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  and  we 
are  successfully  rebuilding  a  normal  military-to-military 
relationship  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines.   In 
this  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation,  we  will  continue  to 
develop  this  military  relationship  through  a  variety  of 
programs  and  projects,  to  include  customary  ship  visits, 
aircraft  transits,  combined  exercises  and  training, 
humanitarian  operations,  and  disaster  relief. 

India  and  the  Indian  Ocean 

By  strategic  location,  size,  and  military  capability, 

India  dominates  the  tremendously  important  Asian 

subcontinent  and  the  critical  trade  routes  in  the  Indian 

Ocean.   U.S.  objectives  for  the  region  are  stability  and 

peace.   Stability  on  the  Asian  subcontinent  hinges  on  the 

resolution  of  the  half-century  old  India-Pakistan  dispute  — 

a  dispute  that  seems  to  defy  resolution.   Improved  Indo-U.S. 

relations  provide  an  opportunity  for  enhanced  U.S. 

credibility  and  influence  in  any  future  crisis.   Therefore, 

we  have  embarked  on  a  program  of  service-to-service 
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initiatives  with  India  to  expand  our  military-to-military 
relationship  carefully  and  constructively.   In  1992,  we 
conducted  our  first-ever  U.S.  Navy-Indian  Navy  bilateral 
exercise.   Last  year,  we  co-hosted,  with  India,  an  annual 
U.S.  Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar  that  brought  senior 
military  representatives  from  30  countries  throughout  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  to  New  Delhi.   Improved  relations  with 
India  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  other  friends  in 
the  region.   We  remain  engaged  with  all  parties  as  a 
cooperative  partner  working  towards  the  mutual  goals  of 
peace  and  stability.   Although  Pakistan  is  in  the  U.S. 
Central  Command  AOR,  I  have  traveled  to  both  India  and 
Pakistan  in  an  effort  to  maintain  balance  in  our  military- 
to-military  relations  and  gain  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  deep-seated  issues  that  divide  these  two  nations. 

Australia 

Our  bilateral  relationship  with  Australia  under  the 
ANZUS  Treaty  is  the  anchor  of  our  strategy  for  stability  and 
peace  in  the  South  Pacific.   As  Australia's  strategic  focus 
has  shifted  north  toward  Asia,  we  have  a  common  objective  of 
maintaining  stability  in  that  strategically  relevant  region. 
Our  common  purpose  has  been  reflected  globally  in 
Australia's  substantive  contribution  to  the  enforcement  of 
sanctions  against  Iraq  and  to  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE  in 
Somalia.   Australia  frequently  takes  the  lead  in 
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spearheading  humanitarian  disaster  relief  efforts  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  played  a  pivotal  role  in  UN  efforts  in 
Cambodia.   Australia  sees  U.S.  forward  presence  as  integral 
to  the  security  of  the  region,  and  remains  committed  to 
deterrence  and  regional  stability  through  participation  in 
combined  exercises,  the  sharing  of  defense  facilities,  and 
the  granting  of  access  to  U.S.  ships  and  aircraft. 

New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific 

We  have  reestablished  our  dialogue  with  New  Zealand  at 
the  senior  civilian  and  military  levels.   We  hope  that  New 
Zealand  will  reassess  its  anti-nuclear  policies, 
particularly  with  regard  to  nuclear  powered  warships,  so  we 
can  reestablish  a  full  partnership  with  a  country 
strategically  important  to  the  region.   New  Zealand's  small 
but  professional  military  can  make  a  valuable  contribution, 
to  regional  stability  and  multilateral  peacekeeping. 

Although  the  U.S.  is  responsible  for  the  security  and 
defense  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  under  the  Compacts  of  Free 
Association,  we  are  gratified  to  see  that  their  diplomatic 
ties  and  participation  in  regional  affairs  and  global 
organizations  are  increasing.   We  anticipate  that  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the  Republic  of  Palau  will 
enter  into  force  within  the  next  year,  resulting  in  the 
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creation  of  a  new  sovereign  nation.   We  continue  to 
encourage  self-determination  and  self-sufficiency  as  key 
elements  of  regional  security  and  interdependence  among 
Pacific  island  nations. 

Operation  Full  Accounting 

The  U.S.  continues  to  insist  on  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  POWs  and  MIAs  in  Southeast  Asia  through  the 
field  work  of  USCINCPAC's  Joint  Task  Force  -  Full  Accounting 
(JTF-FA.)   Operational  detachments  are  maintained  in 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand.   Vietnamese 
cooperation  has  expanded  significantly  over  the  past  year  to 
include  extensive  access  to  archival  records,  virtually 
unimpeded  movement  throughout  the  country,  and  cooperation 
on  a  broad  range  of  field  investigations.   President 
Clinton's  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo  will  further  assist 
us  in  our  determined  search.   There  will  be  no  reduction  in 
our  efforts  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
our  Vietnam  War  POW/MIA  comrades. 

In  Laos,  our  primary  objective  is  to  encourage  greater 
cooperation  in  our  accounting  efforts.   Improvements  in  the 
internal  stability  of  Cambodia  have  allowed  resumption  of 
JTF-FA  activities.   Accounting  for  those  who  did  not  return 
from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  poses  unique  challenges. 
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Continuing  improvements  in  our  bilateral  relationships  will 
complement  and  reinforce  the  work  of  JTF-FA. 

Counterdrug  Operations 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  more  than  60%  of  the  world's 
estimated  opium  production  continues  to  take  place  in  the 
Golden  Triangle  of  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Laos.   Although 
cocaine  remains  the  most  serious  drug  threat  to  Americans, 
the  heroin  threat  from  Asia  is  growing  most  rapidly,  and  the 
South  American  Andean  Ridge  cartels  are  beginning  to 
cooperate  with  the  warlords  of  the  Golden  Triangle. 
Recently  the  U.S.  government's  Counternarcotics  Interagency 
Working  Group  formalized  their  operational  concepts  for  the 
President's  1994  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.   In  turn, 
we  have  developed  an  Asian  Heroin  Campaign  Plan  which  will 
support  the  National  Linkage  Strategy  against  Southeast 
Asian  heroin  with  military  assets  and  assist  Pacific  Nations 
in  their  own  efforts.   This  campaign  plan  is  already 
underway,  and  over  the  next  three  years  it  will  provide  a 
formal  framework  for  our  actions.   It  will  include:  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelligence  assistance  for 
host  nations;  operational  planning  support;  intelligence 
analysis  and  fusion;  and  trainin^g  of  host  nation 
counternarcotics  forces.   Our  activities  under  this  campaign 
plan  will  be  coordinated  and  implemented  by  our  lead 
counterdrug  theater  organization   —  Joint  Task  Force  Five. 
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Multilateral  Operations 

There  is  increasing  regional  interest  in  multilateral 
dialogue  to  address  security  concerns.   This  matches  our 
government's  emphasis  on  cooperative  approaches  to  regional 
security  problems.   The  increasing  importance  of  the  ASEAN 
Post-Ministerial  Conference  and  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  as 
diplomatic  and  security  forums  are  promising  developments. 
So  too  is  the  relative  success  of  the  Cambodian  multilateral 
peacekeeping  operation.   Multilateral  relationships, 
however,  will  supplement  —  not  substitute  for  —  our 
existing  network  of  strong  bilateral  relationships. 

FORWARD  PRESENCE  IS  KEY 

To  build  a  New  Pacific  Community,  the  clearest 
imperative  for  the  future  is  continued  engagement  in  the 
region  —  economic,  diplomatic,  and  military.   If  we 
disengage  others  may  attempt  to  fill  the  vacuum,  inducing 
instability  or  a  Pacific  region  inimical  to  our  national 
interests.   We  must  continue  to  encourage  economic 
cooperation  and  free  trade  in  which  the  United  States 
competes  on  a  level  playing  field.   We  must  maintain 
regional  stability  through  continued  forward  military 
presence,  encouraging  the  enlargement  of  the  community  of 
free  markets  and  democracies.   The  best  way  for  us  to  deter 
regional  aggression,  perpetuate  the  region's  robust  economic 
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growth,  and  promote  our  own  economic  and  security  interests 
is  through  forward  presence  and  engagement. 

Our  military  presence  provides  us  credibility  and 
leverage.   Simply  put,  our  program  of  bilateral  military 
relationships  works.   Indigenous  military  forces  play  a 
special  role  in  the  organization  and  development  of  many 
Asia-Pacific  societies,  and  are  influential  in  policy 
formulation.   Our  presence  forges  a  special  bond  with 
regional  leaders,  even  as  we  provide  a  stabilizing  force 
among  our  markets  and  trade  routes.   No  diplomatic  note,  no 
political  mission,  no  economic  commission,  conveys  the  same 
clear  message  of  commitment  as  a  visible  U.S.  military 
presence,  active  with  our  friends  and  vigilant  for  our 
interests. 

We  are  the  most  trusted  nation  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  if  not  the  world.   Only  the  U.S.  has  both  the 
capability  and  the  credibility  to  play  the  "honest  broker" 
between  nervous  neighbors  and  historic  antagonists  — 
establishing  a  solid  foundation  for  stability  by  making  it 
clear  that  the  most  solid  citizen  in  the  neighborhood  wants 
everybody  to  play  by  the  rules.   Only  in  this  environment 
can  we  trade  and  prosper. 

Forward  presence  also  encourages  and  helps  underwrite 
the  stable  geopolitical  climate  necessary  to  promote 
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economic  growth;  it  assists  not  only  nation-building 
efforts,  but  the  promotion  of  democracy,  by  providing  a 
living  example  of  the  American  military's  apolitical  role. 
Most  importantly,  forward  presence  demonstrates  on  a  daily 
basis  the  continued  U.S.  commitment  to  remain  an  Asia- 
Pacific  power.   Because  of  the  tyranny  of  distance  imposed 
by  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  any  claim  we  would  have  on 
being  a  legitimate  Asia-Pacific  power  rings  hollow  in  the 
absence  of  physical,  tangible  presence  in  the  region. 

Virtually  every  country  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
wants  America  to  maintain  its  security  presence  in  the 
region.   The  ASEAN  nations  have  stepped  forward  to  offer 
access  to  ship  repair  and  logistic  facilities.   We  have 
gained  periodic  access  to  ranges  and  air  space  in  Thailand, 
Australia,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore.   I  doubt  that  history 
has  ever  seen  the  situation  enjoyed  today  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific.   Throughout  the  region,  there  is  a 
consistent  appeal  to  the  United  States:  "Don't  leave  us. 
You've  been  the  stabilizing  influence  that  offers  the 
promise  of  a  shared,  bright  future.   Remain  engaged." 
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MATCHING  RESOURCES  TO  STRATEGY 

Key  Requirements 

To  effectively  execute  our  Cooperative  Engagement 
strategy  in  the  Pacific,  we  must  retain  certain  basic 
military  capabilities: 

High  Quality  Forces 

Forward  and  Mobile  Forces 

Robust  Command,  Control,  and  Battle  Management  Capability 

Technologically  Superior  Forces 

Funding  for  Low-Cost,  High-Payoff  Programs 

First,  we  must  maintain  trained,  ready,  high  quality 
forces.   That  means  offering  incentives  to  attract  and 
retain  the  people  we  want,  and  then  providing  them  with  the 
facilities,  equipment,  and  opportunities  to  train  and 
maintain  proficiency.   This  requires  adequate  funding  for 
flying  hours,  steaming  days,  maintenance  and  OPTEMPO,  joint 
exercises,  training  areas  and  ranges,  base  infrastructure, 
pay  and  compensation  benefits,  and  quality  of  life  programs. 

Second,  those  high  quality  forces  must  be  forward  and 
mobile.   USPACOM  force  structure,  by  geographic  necessity, 
must  be  forward  based  and  forward  deployed.   I  need  the 
strategic  agility  to  move  forces  quickly  throughout  an  AOR 
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that  encompasses  more  than  one  half  the  surface  of  the 
earth.   Airlift,  sealift,  and  prepositioned  force  equipment 
and  material  are  vital  in  this  regard,  as  well  as  the 
amphibious  ships  needed  to  put  Marines  ashore. 

Third,  we  need  a  robust  command,  control,  and  battle 
management  capability.   Intelligence  and  communications 
improvements  that  support  joint/combined  interoperability 
are  key  requirements. 

Fourth,  our  unrivaled  technological  edge  must  be 
maintained.   Tactical  aviation  modernization,  adequate 
stocks  of  modern  preferred  munitions,  and  advanced  littoral 
warfighting  capabilities  are  key.   Further,  we  must  maximize 
the  potential  benefits  of  simulations  and  gaming  technology 
by  supporting  these  training  and  decision-making  tools  with 
continued,  innovative  enhancements. 

Fifth,  from  a  peacetime  perspective,  we  must  continue  to 
fund  low-cost,  high-payoff  programs  to  shape  the  peace,  such 
as  Direct  Military  Training  and  security  assistance.   The 
loss  of  this  training  in  Indonesia,  for  example,  hinders  our 
ability  to  establish  links  and  encourage  cooperation  with 
its  future  military  leaders.   We  strongly  support 
reinstatement  of  Direct  Military  Training  to  provide  these 
future  leaders  with  continued  first-hand  experience  with  the 
role  of  a  professional  military  in  a  democracy.   I  cannot 
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stress  enough  the  long-term  positive  impact  that  the 
previous  Individual  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
program  had  in  contributing  to  friendly  and  peaceful 
relationships  with  the  countries  of  Asia.   It  is  no 
coincidence  that  the  countries  of  Asia  in  which  democracy 
has  taken  firm  hold  have  the  longest  tradition  of  sustained 
military-to-military  contact  with  the  U.S. 

Readiness  and  Force  Structure 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of 
readiness.   But  I  am  far  from  alone.   Secretary  of  Defense 
Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  have  taken  decisive  action. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  slippage  in  readiness,  DOD  plans  to 
increase  1995  and  outyear  spending  in  the  operations  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  accounts  —  those  most  directly  related  to 
maintaining  unit  readiness.   This  will  help  prevent 
degradation  in  the  ability  of  our  forces,  units,  weapon 
systems,  and  equipment  to  deliver  the  outputs  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

I  couldn't  be  more  supportive  of  our  collective  efforts 
to  protect  force  readiness,  and  to  achieve  the  enhanced 
capabilities  so  critical  to  the ^successful  execution  of  our 
Bottom-Up  Review  strategy.   USPACOM  front-line  readiness  is 
high.   The  quality  of  our  forces  has  not  waned  in  1993/94, 
and  I  am  as  proud  as  ever  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
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Marines,  and  Coast  Guardsmen  in  my  command.   They  are 
dedicated,  competent,  and  professional.   The  quality  of  our 
career  civilian  force  is  equally  superb.   The  outlook  for 
future  front-line  readiness  and  force  sustainability  is 
good.   We  have  an  excellent  start  in  achieving  something 
unprecedented:  rightsizing,  rather  than  downsizing  —  a 
total  restructuring  of  our  force  without  the  destruction  of 
readiness. 

As  we  undertake  this  effort,  we  are  learning  more  — 
more  about  the  dynamic  relationships  between  readiness  and 
force  structure,  and  more  about  cross-service  impacts  in  the 
joint  arena.   I  want  to  offer  my  observations  in  this  area 
in  order  to  broaden  our  total  understanding  of  the  complex 
readiness  challenge. 

Service  component  commanders  manage  their  resources 
very  carefully  to  ensure  the  tip  of  the  spear  remains  sharp. 
Readiness,  however,  is  not  just  a  sharp  spear  tip.   The  core 
of  readiness  —  or  shaft  of  the  spear,  where  the  business 
end  gets  its  striking  power  —  needs  to  be  as  healthy  as 
front-line  readiness.   We  can  not  overlook  the  supporting 
core  of  programs  and  systems  that  drives  the  tip  of  the 
spear.   We  need  to  consider  such  issues  as: 

*  Quality  of  life  for  those  who  serve  —  barracks 
facilities,  family  housing,  and  other  military  construction 
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requirements;  and  adequate  pay,  benefits,  and  career 
incentives.   These  are  issues  of  people  —  people  who 
comprise  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  national  defense.   They 
are  giving  their  all  for  us  —  we  absolutely  must  not  let 
them  down. 

*  Personnel  readiness  —  recruiting,  individual 
specialty  training  programs,  and  professional  education. 

*  Defense  and  Service  infrastructure  —  training 
facilities,  power  projection,  and  surge-for-crisis 
capacities. 

*  Investment  in  the  future  force  —  depot  maintenance 
and  overhaul  of  major  equipment,  technology,  research, 
development,  and  acquisition  (RD&A) . 

The  Future  Years  Defense  Program  budget  reflects 
sustainment  in  recruiting  funds,  and  real  increases  in  RD&A 
and  O&M  funds.   Many  core  readiness  issues  are  funded  from 
these  two  accounts. 

We've  discovered  another  downsizing  phenomenon 
deserving  increased  scrutiny.   As  the  Services  reduce  their 
force  structure  and  implement  other  operational  economies, 
cross-service  impacts  are  possible,  particularly  in  the 
joint  arena.   BRAC  closure  of  an  Air  Force  base,  for 
example,  might  disrupt  the  deployment  plans  of  other 
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Services.   Termination  of  a  training  facility  will  impact 
the  capabilities  of  services  that  share  that  asset.   Service 
operational  economies  (shifting  funds  for  other 
requirements)  may  scale  back  the  scope,  complexity,  or 
frequency  of  joint  and  combined  exercises.     Cost-saving 
measures  and  force  structure  adjustments  may  make  perfectly 
good  sense  from  a  single-service  perspective,  but  the 
potential  for  negative  cross-service  impacts  is  real.   We 
need  to  properly  coordinate  proposed  operational  economies 
and  force  structure  changes.   Otherwise,  we  could  be  simply 
transferring  cost  to  another  Service,  or  to  the  joint  level, 
as  well  as  degrading  essential  strategic  and  warfighting 
capabilities. 

Cold  War-level  inventories  are  being  drawn  down  to 
reflect  the  requirement  to  sustain  forces  engaged  in  two 
near-simultaneous  regional  contingencies.   Supplies  and 
equipment  from  already  drawn-down  forces,  and  from  shrinking 
war  reserve  stocks,  are  being  used  to  fill  active  and 
reserve  component  operational  shortages.   The  windfall  is 
also  being  used  to  constitute  the  new  heavy  brigade  afloat 
and  prepositioned  brigade  sets  ashore.   This  dramatically 
reduces  our  strategic  lift  requirement  and  enhances  our 
crisis  response  capabilities.   It  also  demonstrates  our 
commitment,  strengthens  our  forward  presence,  fosters 
regional  stability,  and  lends  credence  to  our  alliances. 
There  is  a  hidden  danger  in  this  good  news.   As  we  live  off 
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our  excesses,  our  demand  on  the  industrial  base  and 
commercial  marketplace  is  diminished.   When  our  excesses 
have  been  exhausted,  we  must  have  the  dollars  to  reignite 
commercial  procurement. 

We  need  to  measure  and  watch  for  readiness  degradation, 
and  reverse  any  negative  trends  to  ensure  that  the  shaft  of 
the  spear  remains  solid  too.   Averting  hollow  spaces  or  gaps 
in  our  readiness  —  and  thus,  unacceptable  national  security 
risks  —  will  require  constant  feedback  and  adjustment  in 
budget  execution.   Our  plan  is  good  —  the  devil  will  be  in 
the  details  of  execution.   If  core  readiness  ever  crumbles 
to  the  extent  that  front-line  readiness  is  also  degraded,  it 
may  be  too  late:  corrective  action  will  take  significantly 
longer  and  will  be  far  more  expensive  than  timely  detection 
and  prevention.   As  we  heed  the  lessons  of  history,  military 
readiness  has  earned  its  proper  place  of  prominence  in  our. 
post-Cold  War  strategic  thinking.   We  haye  seized  the 
initiative  in  averting  the  mistakes  of  the  past  —  mistakes 
we  paid  for  in  blood  and  treasure  —  we  cannot  let  up.   Over 
the  long  haul,  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  minimize 
national  security  risks,  and  to  invest  in  our  vision  of  the 
future,  is  by  committing  to  a  force  that  stays  ready  —  not 
only  at  the  cutting  edge,  but  all  the  way  to  the  core. 

CONCLUSION 
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At  the  end  of  my  command  of  our  Pacific  military  forces 
—  and  looking  forward  to  the  future  —  I  have  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  our  continued  cooperation  and  engagement  are  key, 
not  only  for  the  future  of  the  region  —  but  for  our  own  as 
well.   Our  national  interests  are  being  achieved.   Over  380 
billion  dollars  of  regional  trade  are  a  vital  component  of 
our  economic  revitalization.   The  advance  of  democracies  in 
the  region  affirms  our  national  values.   The  diverse  dangers 
and  challenges  are  contained.   The  maintenance  of  our 
military  presence  has  arrested  the  perception  of  United 
States  disengagement. 

These  promising  developments  go  forward  on  a  framework 
of  regional  stability.   The  foundation  of  that  stability  is 
the  manifest  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.   Our  military  capabilities  —  both  forward 
presence  and  crisis  response  —  are  the  backbone  of  that 
commitment.   Our  theater  military  strategy  of  Cooperative 
Engagement  has  a  key  role  in  the  enlargement  of  free  markets 
and  democracies  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  future  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  ours  to  shape. 
By  resolute  engagement  we  can  seize  the  myriad  opportunities 
while  mitigating  the  dangers  and  challenges.   We  are  poised 
to  reap  the  dividends  of  decades  of  commitment  to  Pacific 
stability.   We  have  made  a  strategic  choice:  to  shape  the 
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future  now,  rather  than  react  to  chaos  later.   Stay  the 
course. 
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KOREAN  PENINSULA 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  one  area  of  concern  that  I  wanted  to  ask  about 
is  Korea.  Has  the  threat  diminished  in  the  last  month?  We  were 
there  about  a  month  ago  and  at  that  time,  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  number  of  North  Koreans  on  the  front,  but  it  was  around 
if  I  remember. 

that  they  figured  they  would  get  in  case  something  hap- 
pened. 

At  that  time,  the  indicators  were  fairly  high  that  something 
could  happen,  but  they  didn't  expect  an  imminent  invasion. 

What  is  the  threat  right  this  minute? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  would  say  about  the  same.  They  are  almost 
completely  through  their  winter  training  cycle. . 

I  would  say  about  the  same  situation  as  during  your  visit,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  As  I  understand  it,  Greneral  Hoar  said  that  during 
the  height  of  the  Somalian  buildup,  they  almost  ran  out  of  C-141's 
to  reinforce. 

If  something  were  to  happen  now,  and  I  assume  the  first  rein- 
forcement would  come  from  as  far  as  air  goes,  Japan,  and  Oki- 
nawa, it  would  be  the  Marines.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  the 
Marines  and  how  would  you  get  them  to  Korea  from  Okinawa? 

Admiral  LARSON.  We  have  two  means.  One  is  a  fly-in  capability 
and  the  other  is  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  with  ships  in  Sasebo 
to  marry  up  with  Marines  in  Okinawa. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Would be  reasonable? 

Admiral  Larson.  Yes,  sir, 

PRESENCE  IN  OKINAWA 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Is  there  any  problem  in  Okinawa  as  far  as  our 
presence?  I  was  chairman  of  the  delegation  to  the  election  of  the 
Philippines  and  I  never  believed  we  would  be  thrown  out  because 
of  our  economic  impact.  I  was  appalled  at  our  loss  of  that  facility 
there.  Is  there  any  chance  of  our  losing  that  facility  in  Okinawa? 

Admiral  LARSON.  I  think  there  is  a  worldwide  trend  of  pressure 
on  bases,  not  only  foreign  bases.  We  see  some  pressures  in  Guam, 
from  native  Hawaiians,  and  other  folks  in  Hawaii.  Certainly  the 
Okinawans  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  pulling  more  than  their 
share  of  the  load,  that  a  higher  percentage  of  our  people  are  based 
there  as  compared  to  the  other  islands  of  Japan. 

So,  there  are  local  pressures. 

The  Grovernment  of  Japan  thoroughly  understands  the  value  of 
our  presence.  We  are  working  closely  with  this  government  to 
make  sure  we  are  good  neighbors. 

C-141  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Have  you  had  any  shortage  of  C-141s  during  the 
last  year? 

Admiral  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

On  the  Balikatsin  exercise  in  the  Philippines.  We  had  to  sub- 
stitute other  t5rpes  of  air  and  delay  some  lift.  A  good  deal  of  that 
fleet  will  be  back  on  line  by  the  end  of  April.  U.S.  Transportation 
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Command  (TRANSCOM)  tells  me  that  by  December,  the  C-141 
fleet  should  pretty  much  be  fully  back  in  battery. 

OPERATIONS  TEMPO 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  One  of  the  Air  Force  witnesses  said  that  they  ex- 
pected there  were  about  100  C-141s  on  line  now — those  that  had 
been  refurbished  and  everything.  We  expect  they  will  last  ten  years 
and  that  depends  on  the  OPTEMPO.  I  don't  see  that  slowing  down. 
Is  your  tempo  of  operations  still  the  same? 

Admiral  Larson.  My  tempo  is  the  same  or  increased.  We  are 
fully  employed  when  you  look  at  the  Persian  Gulf,  Western  Pacific, 
and  Korea.  There  is  nothing  I  see  in  the  future  that  says  we  are 
going  to  stand  down. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Do  you  have  units  that  are  in  various  stages  of 
readiness  as  far  as  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  or  any  of  the 
Army  forces  under  your  control?  Are  some  units  more  ready  than 
others? 

Admiral  Larson.  We  go  through  a  regular  training  cycle  which 
is  more  programmed  to  new  recruits  and  replacements  integrating 
into  units,  but,  our  units  are  pretty  much  considered  front-line. 

My  level  of  readiness  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  Division  in  Alaska, 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  in  Hawaii,  and  the  Marines,  particularly 
the  forward-based  in  Okinawa,  on  Oahu  in  Hawaii  and  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, are  fully  ready,  front-line  units  ready  for  deployment.  Their 
training  cycles  keep  them  that  way. 

Mr.  Murtha.  You  mentioned  deployment  times  for  the  ships  and 
I  thought  there  was  a  policy  in  the  Navy  that  six  months  is  the 
limit  unless  there  is  a  threat  of  life  to  people  in  the  vicinity,  in 
which  case  they  stayed  longer.  Has  that  happened  often? 

Admiral  Larson.  We  have  had  one  violation  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half. 

That  one  violation  is  an  Amphibious  Ready  Group  off  Somalia 
that  was  extended  in  order  to  have  coverage  there  during  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces.  I  consider  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  contingency,  so  we  accepted  that  and 
met  that  commitment. 

It  will  be  a  16-day  extension  on  a  6-month  deployment  for  that 
group. 

state  of  readiness 

Mr.  Murtha.  Are  there  any  shortages  of  spare  parts  that  have 
made  you  less  ready? 

Admiral  Larson.  No  big  things,  but  I  am  concerned  we  are  living 
off  the  fat  of  the  land,  excess  inventory  from  decommissioned  ships 
and  forces  coming  down.  We  are  approaching  the  time  where  that 
excess  inventory  curve  is  reaching  the  budget  line.  We  will  be  liv- 
ing on  what  we  are  paying  for  rather  than  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Murtha.  So  readiness  is  still  high  and  morale  seems  to  be 
high? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  see  the  same  thing. 

My  readiness  stories  are  anecdotal  rather  than  indicators  be- 
cause the  things  we  measure  still  look  good.  I  am  concerned  that 
in  the  execution  of  next  year,  we  are  going  to  have  some  tough 
choices.  I  already  see  the  Army,  for  example,  taking  some  of  that 
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operational  O&M  money  and  transferring  it  into  must-pay  bills  on 
board  stations  and  bases  where  they  are  not  fully  funded.  That  is 
shifting  funds  among  the  accounts  that  will  ultimately  have  an  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  statement  and  wel- 
come. 

We  have  Hawaii  weather  for  you  today,  too.  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  candor  in  talking  to  us  about  the  state  of  forces,  et 
cetera,  and  your  last  couple  of  comments  about  coming  down  to  the 
edge  where  you  are  running  out  of  fat  to  live  on. 

I  appreciate  your  statement  that  in  fiscal  year  1995,  given  the 
funding,  you  can  make  fiscal  year  1995  without  great  impact  on 
your  readiness. 

As  we  see  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  it  calls  for  a  decrease  of 
$5  billion  in  O&M  and  in  addition,  if  inflation  remains  unfunded 
in  fiscal  year  1995,  you  have  another  decrement  of  $6  million. 

What  would  that  do  in  terms  of  readiness  to  PACOM? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  think  it  will  degrade.  I  think  everybody 
agrees  we  are  underfunded  from  1996  out.  I  think  the  only  dis- 
agreement is  "What  is  the  figure?" 

We  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  some  resolution  on  that  at  that 
time,  because  there  are  not  the  dollars  to  do  the  things  we  need 
to  do. 

Mr.  McDade.  That  is  our  feeling.  We  are  trying  to  work  through 
that  in  partnership  with  our  colleagues  in  the  military  to  make 
sure  we  don't  get  back  to  a  hollow  force.  It  looks  like  things  are 
in  reasonable  shape  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Admiral  Larson.  That  is  correct. 

INTEGRATED  PRIORITY  LIST 

Mr.  McDade.  I  don't  want  you  to  put  all  25  of  your  priorities  on 
the  list,  but  give  us  your  top  5  as  your  initial  response  and  then 
look  at  the  question  of  all  25  and  tell  us  which,  if  any,  appear  to 
be  underfunded. 

I  want  to  get  your  professional  guidance  about  not  just  one  fiscal 
year,  but  all  of  thsm.  So  would  you  tell  us  your  top  five  priorities? 

Admiral  Larson.  My  top  priorities,  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  this  Committee,  are  compensation,  pay  raises  for  the  people. 

My  second  priority  is  quality  of  life  and  all  the  enhancements, 
housing  and  other  things  that  allow  a  quaJity  force  to  stay  on. 

My  third  priority  is  OPTEMPO,  having  the  funds  that  we  need 
to  stay  trained  and  ready,  flying  hours  and  steaming  hours. 

My  next  priority  is  joint  exercises  so  that  we  can  stay  ready  in 
a  combined  sense  to  operate  with  friends  and  allies. 

Next  is  modem  munitions,  preferred  munitions,  guided  muni- 
tions, the  type  of  things  we  need,  not  only  in  a  procurement  sense, 
but  developmental  for  the  next  generation. 

Next  is  F/A-18E  and  F  aircraft  and  then  base  infrastructure. 

Mr.  McDade.  Put  them  all  in  the  record.  If  we  stop  with  just 
your  top  five,  the  pay  raise  is  not  funded.  The  quality  of  life  in 
MILCON  is  not  a  happy  picture  either  as  we  look  at  the  current 
situation. 
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I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do — the  Chairman 
worked  mightily  to  get  a  pay  raise  through  and  we  supported  him 
and  the  administrative  gave  us  some  reUef  in  budget  authority,  but 
not  in  outlays. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Specific  funding  information  for  FY  1996  and  the  out-years  as  it  applies  to  my 
Integrated  Priority  List  (IPL)  is  being  developed  by  the  Services  this  summer.  What 
follows  is  a  glossary  of  information  on  my  top  priorities: 

IPL  #1.  COMPENSATION  AND  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PROGRAMS 

Our  military  strategies  depend  on  trained,  ready,  high  quality  forces.  People  are 
ovu-  number  one  asset  and  we  must  recruit  top-notch  accessions,  ensure  training  and 
career  progression,  and  offer  basic  quality  of  life  and  compensation  programs  for  all 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  To  recruit  and  retain  the  quality  personnel  that  we 
must  have  in  this  increasingly  high-tech  profession,  we  need  to  gusirantee  adequate 
pay  raises,  tamper-proof  retirement  annuities,  and  inflation-proof  survivor  benefits. 
The  slide  in  recruit  quality  and  the  downward  trend  in  the  propensity  of  young  peo- 
ple to  enhst  are  of  deepest  concern.  Pay  raises  short  of  inflation,  increasing  the 
present  12.3%  pay  gap  to  18%  by  1998  compared  to  private  sector,  adversely  im- 
pacts career  decisions.  Specifically,  support  of  annual  pay  raises  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Economic  Consvmier  Index,  protection  of  retirement  cost  of  Uving  adjustments, 
bachelor  enlisted  quarters  upgrades,  child  care  center  construction,  additional  ap- 
propriated funds  for  MWR  (specifically  USN,  USMC),  military  family  housing  main- 
tenance, continued  military  family  housing  construction  on  Hawaii,  and  continuing 
education  funding  (Army),  are  programs  which  should  be  fully  funded  to  maintain 
adequate  quality  of  Ufe  for  our  military  personnel. 

IPL  #2.  FLYING  HOURS/OPTEMPO/SHIP  MAINTENANCE 

The  flying  hour  program  is  required  for  all  Services  to  maintain  air  crew  training, 
readiness  and  combat  capability  to  meet  wartime  tasking.  The  program  resources 
by  type  aircrafl  for  procurement  of  POL,  parts,  and  spares  to  maintain  and  operate 
assigned  aircraft.  OPTEMPO  is  necessary  to  conduct  training,  maintain  tactical  pro- 
ficiency, and  meet  operational  commitments.  Navy  OPTEMPO  (steaming  days)  does 
not  include  maintenance;  adequate  ship  maintenance  funding  is  critical  to  maintain- 
ing a  ready  force.  Deferment  of  planned  depot  maintenance  is  of  concern. 

IPL  #3.  JOINT  EXERCISE  PROGRAM 

The  USPACOM  Joint  Training  Program  is  the  principal  tool  for  maintaining  joint 
force  readiness  in  the  Pacific.  The  n^ed  for  highly  trained,  quality  forces  is  depend- 
ent on  quahty  joint  training.  This  is  highlighted  by  recent  tensions  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula.  Adequate  support  for  the  Joint  Training  Program  includes:  (1)  Exercise 
airhft  funded  by  CJCS  through  USCINCPAC;  (2)  O&M  funding  for  components 
through  Service  channels;  (3)  Title  10  and  Exercise  Related  Construction  funds;  (4) 
Overseas  Deployment  Training  funding  for  Reserve  Components. 

IPL  #4.  MODERNIZED  PACIFIC  MUNITIONS  STOCK 

Preferred  munitions  are  critical  to  the  readiness  and  sustainabihty  of  US  forces 
facing  numericadly  superior  enemy  forces.  The  lack  of  sufficient  quantities  is  a  major 
limitation  to  warfighting  capability. .  Improvements  to  the  AIM-9  SIDE- 
WINDER and  development  of  the  AMRAAM  missile  will  give  fighter  aircraft  an  ac- 
tive radar-guided  missile  and  an  infrared  missile,  respyectively,  that  are  capable  of 
countering  fourth  generation  threat  fighters  and  ECM.  These  capabilities  enhance 
fighter  survivability  in  the  aerial  combat  arena. 

IPL  #5.  IMPROVED  CARRIER-BASED  STRIKE  AIRCRAFT 

The  F/A-18E/F  will  meet  current  and  future  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  fighter  es- 
cort, interdiction,  fleet  air  defense  and  close  air  support  mission  requirements  by 
providing  growth  (payload  and  air  conditioning)  and  room  for  new  technologies,  car- 
rying more  ordnance,  longer  ranges,  and  having  improved  survivabihty  over  the  F/ 
A-18C/D,  which  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  capability  for  growth. 
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Admiral  Larson.  I  am  concerned  about  our  troops  and  pay 
raises.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  gone  on  in  the  last  year 
that  are  very  disturbing  to  me,  suggestions  like  cost  of  living  allow- 
ance (COLA)  caps  and  rolling  COLAs  and  cancelling  this  and  wait- 
ing until  the  age  of  62. 

Our  troops  Took  at  that  as  reneging  on  a  contract  they  made 
when  they  came  aboard.  They  read  Army  Times  and  Air  Force 
Times  and  know  what  is  going  on.  They  can  tell  you  how  much 
they  are  going  to  lose  over  a  lifetime  if  they  stay  in. 

I  am  never  going  to  get  another  pay  raise  in  the  Navy,  so  I  am 
not  talking  for  myself,  but  for  the  troops.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  when  we  start  diddling  with  their  contract.  The  things 
they  were  told  18  or  20  years  ago  we  told  them  in  good  faith. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  40  years  in  uniform  we  haven't 
grandfathered  that  kind  of  thing.  The  last  time  we  came  up  with 
a  new  system  it  was  grsindfathered  and  we  stated  everybody  that 
comes  in  after  next  October  will  be  under  the  new  system. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  people  that  have  been  in  20  years  tak- 
ing these  hits.  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  are  very  concerned,  no  one  more  so  than  the 
chairman. 

Admiral  Larson.  Mr.  Murtha,  I  was  told  by  some  people  if  I  put 
compensation  and  quality  of  life  and  people  on  my  IPL,  I  was  wast- 
ing a  number  because  everybody  is  supposed  to  know  that. 

I  feel  because  it  is  so  important,  I  want  to  put  it  there  and  give 
it  visibility. 

Mr.  Murtha.  We  appreciate  that.  When  we  look  at  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  this  Committee,  we  look  at  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent as  being  the  first  order  of  priority.  An3rthing  we  need  to 
spend  to  deter  nuclear  war  we  will  spend.  After  that  is  compensa- 
tion and  quality  of  life  because  we  realize  that  at  various  times  of 
our  forces,  quality  of  life  has  been  key  to  our  readiness.  We  appre- 
ciate that. 

SMART  WEAPONS 

Mr.  McDade.  One  of  the  things  you  mentioned  were  preferred 
munitions  or  smart  weapons,  et  cetera.  We  have  sat  on  the  commit- 
tee and  seen  most  of  these  lines  get  closed  and  a  new  kind  of  a  the- 
ory emerged  sa3dng  when  we  come  to  ammunition,  we  will  live  off 
what  we  have  in  inventory  and  we  won't  have  a  surge  capacity;  we 
will  worry  about  that  in  the  future. 

From  the  standpoint  of  not  being  able  to  turn  on  lines  for  smart 
weapons,  how  much  of  a  decrement  is  that  to  readiness.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Larson. . 

Mr.  McDade. ^? 

Admiral  Larson. 


Mr.  McDade.  That  is  the  way  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  pre- 
mised. 

Admiral  Larson.  But  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  also  premised  on 
developing  new  weapons  of  the  future  and  having  them  come  on 
line. . 

Mr.  McDade.  With  the  projected  budget,  it  doesn't  look  too 
happy,  does  it? 

Admiral  Larson.  It  looks  good  through  1995. 
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NAVAL  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  McDade.  Our  job  is  to  make  sure  we  don't  fall  off  the  end 
of  the  world  in  1995.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task  to  perform, 
that  is  for  sure. 

You  are  not  having  any  problem  with  cross  decking? 

Admiral  Larson.  Not  at  this  time.  I  think  a  lot  of  that  is  the  fact 
the  ship  numbers  are  going  down  so  I  have  a  manpower  pool. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  many  ships  do  you  currently  have  under  your 
command  operating? 

Admiral  Larson.  We  have  410  ships  in  the  Navy  and  I  have 
about  half  of  those  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  did  you  have  a  year  ago? 

Admiral  Larson.  We  had  470  or  480.  I  think  we  have  come  down 
60  ships  this  year. 

Mr.  McDade.  Where  do  you  figure  the  line  is  from  your  perspec- 
tive in  patrolling  that  enormous  area  that  you  have  to  make  sure 
that  is  kept  in  a  stable  position?  What  is  the  minimum  number  of 
ships? 

Admiral  Larson.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  number,  320  to  340, 
will  be  achievable  and  very  tight.  We  will  have  competing  interests. 

One  is  with  countemarcotics,  the  drug  operations  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

We  have  a  certain  number  of  ships  committed  to  counter-narcot- 
ics operations  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  and  in  the  Caribbean.  I  have 
had  as  many  as  three  of  four  ships  there  at  a  time  with  some  tjqse 
of  surge  operation.  That  will  be  very  difficult  to  support  with  a  340- 
ship  Navy  and  the  commitments  I  currently  have  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Persian  Gulf. 

We  are  taking  ships  close  to  decommissioning  and  letting  them 
do  some  of  those  patrols.  Lately  I  have  had  to  commit  Aegis  cruis- 
ers to  those  patrols. 

What  we  are  going  to  see  in  the  future  is  a  lot  more  flexible  pres- 
ence. We  may  deploy  a  battle  group  to  the  Western  Pacific  and 
split  it  into  components  to  work  smaller  units  with  friends  and  al- 
lies knowing  we  could  bring  it  back  together  in  a  contingency  with 
surface  action  groups  going  someplace. 

It  will  take  innovation  and  imagination  and  packaging.  The  key 
thing  is,  we  won't  be  deployed  everywhere  as  we  used  to,  having 
a  carrier  here  and  a  carrier  there.  We  will  have  to  gap  our  presence 
and  the  Commanders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  will  have  to  accept  that  cov- 
erage in  the  future. 

Mr.  McDade.  That  is  a  risk. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  The  CINCs  will  have  to  share  the  risk. 

Mr.  Young.  When  you  talk  about  the  ships,  where  do  you  stand 
on  service-type  ships,  TAOs,  for  example? 

Admiral  Larson. . 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you  very  much. 

BUDGET  CONSIDERATIONS 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  You  mentioned  shortfall.  We  think  it  is  probably 
double  what  is  projected  over  the  next  five  years.  We  think  it  could 
be  as  high  as  $40  billion.  We  also  don't  think  the  savings  that  are 
projected  are  going  to  be  realized. 
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We  have  been  working  on  a  number  of  different  projects  to  see 
if  there  are  some  we  can  cut  out  early  and  not  spend  the  money 
on  because  there  are  all  kinds  of  competing  forces  here.  I  have  been 
looking  for  items  that  may  be  cut  out  now,  which  may  fall  by  the 
wayside  down  the  road. 

We  are  looking  at  industrial  base  because  some  of  the  statements 
made  about  that  concern  us,  the  amount  of  money  that  has  to  be 
spent  in  economic  conversion  and  those  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  Visclosky. 

DRUG  INTERDICTION 


Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you.  Admiral,  you  indicated  that  at  some 
time  you  have  up  to  three  ships  in  East  Asia  doing  drug  interdic- 
tion. 

Admiral  Larson.  Arovmd  Central  America. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  How  long  have  we  been  using  the  Navy  for  drug 
interdiction? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  was  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(DCNO)  for  Plans,  Policy  and  Operations  when  I  helped  write  the 
Navy  Counterdrug  Plan,  198&-1989.  We  formed  a  Joint  Task  Force 
4  in  the  Atlantic  and  Joint  Task  Force  5  in  the  Pacific,  so  I  would 
say  about  five  years. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  How  would  you  describe  the  operation  of  the 
Naval  component  in  this  and  has  the  Navy  prepared  £iny  reports 
as  to  the  amount  of  drugs  that  have  been  intercepted  by  these 
ships  or  the  intelligence  they  have  gathered  that  have  led  to  spe- 
cific seizures? 

Admiral  Larson.  The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
detection  and  monitoring  and  then  allowing  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  actually  make  the  apprehensions  or  confiscation  of 
drugs. 

We  have  Coast  Guard  detachments  on  each  of  the  Navy  ships 
participating.  We  have  extensive  statistics  and  reports  in  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  as  far  as  tons  of  cocaine  and  marijuana  and 
other  drugs.  We  have  significant  interceptions,  interdictions  and 
confiscation  of  drugs. 

We  have  done  a  lot  in  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  training,  intelligence  and  things  that  have  not  only  enhanced  in- 
dividual capabilities,  but  I  would  like  to  think  DOD  takes  credit  for 
intercommunication  among  agencies  that  didn't  coordinate  as  much 
before.  We  are  now  working  harmoniously  in  an  interagency  sense 
and  have  improved  our  overall  efficiency  in  the  counterdrug  efforts. 

FORMER  SOVIET  UNION  PRESENCE 

Mr.  Visclosky.  The  former  Soviet  states:  could  you  assess  their 
presence  in  the  Pacific  at  this  time,  their  activities,  how  it  has 
changed  in  the  last  year  or  two? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  would  say  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Pacific 
has  changed  dramatically  over  the  last  several  years.  Where  they 
used  to  be  deployed  much  farther  from  home,  including  submarines 
into  the  Eastern  Pacific,  they  have  become  much  more  of  a  stay- 
at-home  force  working  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

The  surface  force  operations  tempo  has  gone  down . 
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Whether  the  Pacific  Fleet  will  follow,  I  don't  know.  The  Pacific 
Commander  stated  recently  that  he  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
come  back  to  more  of  a  combat  readiness. 

Mr.  ViscLOSKY.  You  mentioned  submarines.  What  about  the 
Akula  class  of  submarines  and  has  there  been  a  change  in  their  op- 
erations over  the  last  year? 

Admiral  Larson.  We  have  six  in  the  Pacific . 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  Any  change  in  their  overflight  policy  as  far  as 
aircraft? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  don't  sense  any. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  Any  implications  for  change  that  at  least  as  far 
as  surface  vessels,  they  have  drawn  closer  to  home  as  far  as  our 
fleet? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  think  the  tremendous  near-term  implication 
for  our  fleet  is  the  fact  that  we  are  the  major  blue  water  Navy  in 
the  Pacific  now  and  have  the  freedom  to  operate  in  accordance  with 
our  national  interests.  I  think  the  other  thing  that  has  been  a  posi- 
tive development  for  the  United  States  is  it  has  taken  a  lot  of  the 
pressure  off  naval  arms  control  suggestions  and  things  that  used 
to  go  on  in  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
under  (CSCE)  that  would  be  detrimental  to  our  national  interests 
and  our  ability  to  support  our  interests  on  the  high  seas. 

I  don't  see  them  as  a  competitor  right  now  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Young. 

EP-3  aircraft 

Mr,  Young.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral,  welcome  to  the  Committee.  You  will  recall  the  last  time 
we  visited  was  in  your  headquarters  just  before  this  Committee 
marked  up  the  1994  appropriations  bill. 

Admiral  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Young.  One  of  the  problems  that  you  called  to  my  attention 
at  that  time  was  the  issue  of  the  EP-3  and  lack  of  funding.  I  came 
back  and  presented  your  case  to  the  Committee  and  they  supported 
what  you  thought  was  the  solution. 

Is  that  solution  still  important  for  fiscal  year  1995? 

Admiral  LARSON.  Absolutely.  There  was  some  move  in  the  intel- 
ligence community  to  try  and  do  an  either/or  type  thing  between 
the  RC-135  and  EP-3  aircraft. 

As  I  pointed  out,  they  are  different  and  have  different  missions 
and  I  need  them  both.  You  were  kind  to  support  that. 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  totally  supported  that  effort.  We  had 
a  few  problems  in  conference,  but  they  worked  out  well.  It  was  the 
strength  of  your  information  on  that  that  made  it  happen. 

Admiral  Larson.  I  hope  you  come  back  to  Hawaii  every  year. 

TWO  major  regional  contingencies 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  something  that  you 
touched  briefly  on  with  Mr.  McDade.  One  of  the  first  witnesses  we 
had  this  year  was  General  McPeak.  We  were  talking  about  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  two  MRC's.  He  just, 
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without  being  invited,  said,  "But  I  would  feel  much  more  com- 
fortable if  it  were  only  one  big  one  and  aone  little  one. 

Some  things  that  you  said  in  response  to  Mr.  McDade  might  indi- 
cate that  you  might  feel  more  comfortable  with  one  big  one  and  one 
little  one. 

The  using  up  of  the  inventory  was  significant  because  eventually 
you  will  get  to  the  end  of  that  inventory  and  then  we  don't  have 
any  more  to  use  up. 

When  do  you  think  we  will  reach  the  bottom  of  that  inventory? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  think  we  are  very  close;  probably  by  fiscal 
year  1996  when  we  also  have  the  shortfalls,  we  will  have  the  re- 
ality of  living  with  what  we  paid  for. 

Mr.  Young.  It  there  anything  in  particular  that  is  in  that  inven- 
tory that  we  are  talking  about — spare  parts  or  weapons  of  a  type 
or  missiles? 

Admiral  Larson.  We  are  talking  basically  spare  parts,  the  things 
that  come  into  the  inventory  by  ships  being  de-commissioned  or  ex- 
cesses in  the  supply  system  that  we  have  drawn  down. 

Parts  would  probably  be  the  biggest  item. 

Mr.  Young.  You  mentioned  for  the  15-day  war  that  you  are  al- 
ready supplied.  One  of  the  issues  that  we  are  dealing  with  now  is 
the  issue  of  airlift  and  the  C-17. 

Tell  us  how  you  feel  about  the  need  to  upgrade  the  airlift.  You 
said  that  the  C-141  should  be  full  up  by  December,  I  think  you 
said. 

Admiral  Larson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Young.  We  have  heard  that  from  other  witnesses  and  hope- 
fully that  will  happen,  but  your  long-term  view  of  airlift,  do  we 
need  to  expand  the  airlift  capability?  Do  we  need  to  get  into  an  air- 
plane like  the  C-17? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  think  the  capability  is  absolutely  critical  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  If  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  do  two  MRC's  in  1999,  one  of  the  critical  items  is  strategic  mo- 
bility and  airlift,  and  sealift  enhancements  that  must  be  made. 

The  C-17  is  a  critical  part  of  that  or  the  capability,  and  we  ei- 
ther have  to  deliver  on  the  C-17  or  something  that  gives  me  that 
capability  or  the  strategy  falls  apart.  It  really  does. 

CHINESE-NORTH  KOREAN  RELATIONSHIP 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  you  have  total  agreement  here  on  this  Com- 
mittee that  we  need  that  capability.  I  want  to  go  now  to  a  more 
specific  question  and  that  is  Korea. 

Tell  us  something  about  the  relationship  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  Koreans.  Do  you  see  the  Chinese  working  directly  with  the 
North  Koreans  especially  on  the  issue  of  their  nuclear  develop- 
ment? 

Admiral  Larson.  The  Chinese  are  very  circumspect  in  their  con- 
versations with  us,  Mr.  YoUNG,  and  they . 

They  claim  they  have  limited  influence,  but  they  are  doing  every- 
thing that  they  can  and  that  they  don't  want  a  nuclear  peninsula, 
et  cetera. . 

Mr.  Young.  With  the  Chinese,  what  appears  to  be  isn't  always 
what  it  is. . 
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U.S.-CHINA  RELATIONSHIP 

Admiral  LARSON.  I  would  change  one  word.  I  would  say  we  could 
have  a  constructive  relationship  with  them  rather  than  com- 
fortable. 

I  think  we  could  still  engage  them  and  there  is  work  to  be  done 
in  spite  of  our  differences.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  our 
China  policy  is  comprehensive  to  engage  them  at  all  levels  and  in 
many  disciplines  to  try  to  find  common  interests  like  trade  and 
MFN. 

Part  of  that  is  military  to  military.  Their  military  will  have  an 
influential  role  in  where  China  goes  in  the  future.  They  don't  know 
us  or  understand  us  and  we  need  to  communicate  with  them. 

We  started  the  military  to  military  working  group.  We  are  doing 
a  bottom-up  approach.  It  is  being  debated  this  afternoon — we  ought 
to  do  a  top-down  approach,  send  CINCPAC  there  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage and  work  the  issue  from  there. 

It  is  sensitive  for  someone  like  me  to  go  to  China  at  this  moment 
because  it  might  send  the  wrong  signal.  Someone  needs  to  get 
through  to  their  uniformed  military  somehow  and  start  a  dialogue. 

Mr.  Young.  Often  that  military  contact  is  the  only  contact  we 
have  had  with  some  nations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  something  and  then  I  would 
yield  back  my  time. 

There  appears  to  be  an  escalation  now  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Korea  with  Team  Spirit  back  on  again,  with  Patriots 
being  delivered  now  to  South  Korea.  If  it  should  escalate  to  the 
point  that  the  North  Koreans  do  move  across  the  DMZ  and  begin 
to  do  what  they  claim  they  can  do  to  South  Korea,  do  you  think 
the  Chinese  would  stay  out  of  it  or  would  they  get  involved? 

What  is  your  opinion  on  what  the  Chinese  would  do,  Admiral? 

Admiral  LARSON.  That  is  a  tough  one. 

My  personal  gut  feeling  is  that  they  would . 

Mr.  Young. . 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Your  assessment  would  be  after ? 

Admiral  LARSON. . 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Admiral.  Nice  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Dicks. 

U.S.  BOMBER  FLEET 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  know  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  a  little  bit  this  morn- 
ing. Let  me  just  go  back  to  what  we  talked  about  because  this 
Committee  recently  went  to  Korea.  As  I  mentioned  this  morning, 
when  we  were  there,  this  was  a  subject  of  considerable  concern. 

We  were  talking  about  this  drawdown  in  bombers  to  107  bomb- 
ers by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  which  we  would  have  40  B-52s, 
7  B-2s,  and  60  B-lBs,  and  we  asked  General  Estes  at  the  time — 
we  had  a  meeting  with  him . 

This  morning  you  answered  this  question  and  I  think  that  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  do  again  for  this  record.  Tell  us — you  have 
looked  into  this.  You  have  checked  this  out  and  maybe  you  could 
give  us  the  numbers  that  you  have  in  the  war  plan. 

Admiral  Larson. . 
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In  my  trips  to  Korea 

Mr.  Dicks.  Even  with  the — is  that as  presently  configured? 

Admiral  LARSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  that  they  would  just  have  the  ability  to  drop 

Admiral  LARSON.  They  carry  84  500-pound  Mark  82  bombs. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  they  are  not  precision  guided? 

Admiral  Larson.  No,  although  they  will  be  converted.  In  my  last 
trip  to  Korea,  I  went  over  the  5027  war  plan  with  Greneral  Luck 
as  I  have  done  continuously  and  I  went  down  to  Osan  Air  Base  and 
sat  down  with  General  Estes  and  we  went  over  the  air  tasking 
order  and  the  first  three  days  of  the  war.  We  looked  at  the  recent 
exercise,  at  all  the  things  we  have  done  to  enhance  air  warfare,  the 
intelligence,  the  Joint  Surveillance  and  Target  Attack  Radar  Sys- 
tem Aircraft  (JSTARS)  and  everything  we  are  working  into  the  bat- 
tle, integration  of  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  components  into  the  air 
tasking  order,  looked  at  deep  strike,  and  asked  him  for  all  his  prob- 
lems and  issues. 

I  got  in  touch  with  Greneral  Luck  after  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  he  had  mentioned  that  to  this  Committee.  He  is  doing  an  eval- 
uation and  will  get  back  to  me  and  the  Joint  Staff  by  this  summer 
or  fall  for  his  assessment  of  the  bomber  issue. 

Mr.  McDade. ? 

Admiral  LARSON. . 

Mr.  McDade.  Don't  you  need  back  up  in  back  of  that  in  case  an 
airplane  gets  broken? 

Admiral  Larson.  If  you  wanted  to  maintain  that  level,  you  would 
back  up,  but  those  are  the  numbers  that  would  come  with  the  ini- 
tial surge. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  would  you  need  to  back  up  that  number  after 
the  initial  surge? 

Admiral  LARSON.  You  would  have  to  assume  your  attrition. 

Mr.  McDade.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  that? 

Admiral  Larson.  No. 

Mr.  McDade.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to,  as  you  work  the 
problem,  because  normally  if  you  had  X  number  that  you  had  to 
get  in  there  for  the  start  of  the  war,  you  would  be  looking  at  re- 
plenishment as  well 

Admiral  Larson.  That  would  depend  on  a  couple  of  things. 

Mr.  McDade.  Do  you  have  a  ballpark  figure  on  what  the  number 
you  would  need  is? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  would  like  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Based  on  analysis  by  my  Air  Force  Component  Commander  and  USFK,  we  are 
estimating  a  loss  of  1-2  bombers  in  the  first  30  days  of  the  war.  After  that  we  an- 
ticipate no  further  losses  because  we  will  have  achieved  total  air  superiority. 

The  total  number  of  required  bombers  in  the  5027  OPLAN, is  determined 

from  an  assessment  of  the  mission  requirements  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities 
Plan  (JSCP).  This  total  does  not  include  attrition  aircraft.  However,  the  Air  Force, 
in  sourcing  forces  for  the  plan,  identifies  attrition  fill  aircraft  from  squadrons  in  the 
CONUS  to  support  our  OPLAN. 

Mr.  Dicks.  First  of  all,  I  don't  believe  the  B-52s  and  the  B-ls 
would  be  able  to  operate  initially  because  of  surface-to-air  missiles; 
is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Larson. . 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  would  be  using  the ? 
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Admiral  Larson.  Yes,  and  the 


Mr.  Dicks.  What  would  you  guess — how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  take  us  to  gain  complete  air  superiority? ? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  would  say  within . 

Mr.  Dicks.  Then  you  could  use  the ? 

Admiral  Larson.  With  less  fear.  There  will  always  be  some  risk. 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  of  the  things  we  have  looked  at  is  the  question 
of  the  B-2.  As  a  CINC,  have  you  looked  at  how  effectively  a 
stealthy  aircraft  would  be  against  the  adversary. — ^You  are  saying 
you  would ? 

Admiral  Larson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  you  had  the  B-2,  that  could  operate  from  continen- 
tal United  States,  do  you  think  that  they  would  give  you  an  addi- 
tional capability  that  you  haven't  had  before? 

Admiral  LARSON.  Stealth  is  an  important  capability  and  the  B- 
2  would  be  important  in  the  early  stages  when  you  are  going  into 
the  high  defense  areas  to  take  them  out. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  is  a  sortie  rate,  weather  and  conditions? 

Admiral  Larson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Thank  you.  Admiral. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Are  we  assuming  that  the  airports  are  not  con- 
tested or  are  you  going  to  fly  from  outside  all  the  sorties? 

PATRIOT  missile  DEPLOYMENT 

Admiral  Larson.  Most  would  come  from  within  Korea.  We  don't 
assume  they  won't  be  contested.  We  are  very  concerned  about  their 
internal  forces,  SCUD  attacks,  et  cetera. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  in  deplo3dng  the  Patriot  missile  is  to  pro- 
tect the  airfields  and  the  ports  so  we  can  get  our  things  and  people 
in  there  to  fight  the  war. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  They  do  have  a  chemical  capability  on  their  mis- 
siles, I  assume? 

Admiral  Larson.  We  assume  they  do. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  So  they  can  contaminate  the  airfield  fairly  easily. 
That  means  you  would  have  to  fly  from  Japan,  Okinawa — 

Admiral  Larson. . 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  you  would  yield. 

Why  are  we  sending  the  Patriots  by  sea  rather  than  by  air? 

Admiral  Larson.  For  a  couple  of  reasons.  It  will  take  about  90 
C-5  sorties  to  send  the  Patriot  by  air.  The  reason  I  recommended 
we  send  them  by  sea  is,  first  we  have  to  pick  a  time — the  critical 
time  is . 

My  best  estimate  of  the  U.N.  and  Security  Council  and  its  ability 
to  go  from  where  we  are  today  to . 

We  can  get  them  there  by  the  end  of  April  by  sea. 

north  KOREAN  ATTACK 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  commentaries  based  on  what 
we  have  heard  is  that  we  would  have  a . 

Is  that  an  accurate  reflection  of  what  you  think  would  happen? 

Admiral  Larson. . 

Seoul  is  within  range  of  their  artillery  now  on  the  DMZ  so  they 
can  exact  heavy  losses  there  just  from  artillery  fire. . 
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A  war  in  Korea  will  have  a  very,  very  large  number  of  casualties, 
something  that  we  are  not  conditioned  to  accept.  We  are  probably 
talking  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  and  maybe  several  hun- 
dred thousand  on  both  sides,  civilian  and  military,  and  a  lot  of 
Americans. 

It  is  not  in  our  psyche,  has  not  been  since  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  was  reading  a  book  by  a  former  President  who 
said  in  First  Korea  we  had  90  percent  of  the  troops  and  90  percent 
of  the  casualties. 

Have  you  heard  that  figure? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  haven't. 

One  thing  I  remember  is  that  we  were  not  ready.  We  had  a  hol- 
low force.  I  will  never  forget  Task  Force  Smith  that  we  deployed 
as  the  first  American  troops  to  the  peninsula  were  wiped  out.  That 
is  something  we  must  ensure  never  happens  again. 

Mr.  Dicks. ? 

Admiral  Larson.  That  is  right. 

What  we  do  best  and  bring  to  the  battle  is  airpower,  technology, 
indications  and  warning,  intelligence,  view  of  the  battlefield,  and 
maritime  forces.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. . 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  think  they  would  use  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  on  these  airfields? 

Admiral  Larson. . 

Mr.  Dicks. ? 

Admiral  Larson. 


Mr.  Dicks.  We  have  heard  about  Patriots  and  carriers  into  that 
area.  What  other  capabilities — one  of  the  things  that  we  read  about 
on  the  way  to  Korea  was  that  only  one  squadron  of  aircraft,  I 
think,  had  LANTIRN  capability  and  that  two  didn't,  which  means 
you  wouldn't  have  the  ability  to  fight  at  night. 

Is  that  a  serious  problem? 

Admiral  Larson.  We  have  modernization  plans  to  bring  more 
Low  Altitude  Navigation  and  Targeting  Infrared  (System)  for  Night 
(LANTIRN)  squadrons  on  the  line.  We  have  a  LANTIRN  coming 
aboard  with  squadrons  in  Alaska  now. . 

MEDICAL  facilities 

Mr.  Murtha.  Hospital  facilities  are  one  of  the  shortages  we  no- 
ticed. You  had  mentioned  the  number  of  casualties.  I  suggested  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  ought  to  look  at  that  again.  I  men- 
tioned it  to  General  Luck,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Forces,  Korea. 

Admiral  Larson.  That  is  a  very  high  priority,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
you  noticed.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  is  a  tough  one  is  the  Ko- 
rean medical  system,  which  will  be  overwhelmed.  We  can  size  ours 
for  our  people.  We  are  doing  pretty  well  if  we  do  that.  If  a  Korean 
is  wounded  and  we  have  facilities,  we  are  going  to  treat  them.  So 
the  whole  thing  is  combined. 

PREPOSITIONED  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  other  thing  we  thought  about  was  positioning 
the  equipment  there  over  a  period  of  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
the  change  in  the  threat,  we  will  have  to  look  at  that  as  a  possibil- 
ity also. 

Admiral  LARSON. . 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Skeen. 

NORTH  KOREAN  SPECIAL  FORCES 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Admiral  Larson.  We  seem  to  be  focused  on  Korea  and 
I  will  continue  in  that  vein. 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  on  our  visit  there  was  the  num- 
ber of  special  forces  that  the  North  Koreans  have  at  their  disposal. 
Do  we  have  a  plan  for  countering  the  use  of  those  on  an  end-run 
situation  or  in  a  port  activity?  I  understand  they  have  seaborne  ca- 
pability. 

Admiral  Larson. . 

Mr.  Skeen.  For  their  transportation  and  movement? 

Admiral  Larson.  Yes. 

PATRIOT  missile  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  the  Patriots  that  we  are  accepting  the  second 
mod? 

Admiral  Larson.  PAC  IPs. 

Mr.  Skeen.  One  nostalgic  question.  Do  you  still  have  the  USS 
Jack  Strauss  in  the  complement  D-410? 

Admiral  Larson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  don't  know  where  she  is. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  beat  a  lot  of  paint  off  that  hull. 

Thank  you,  Admiral. 

u.s.-japanese  relationship 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  mentioned  in  your  statement  our  bilateral  secu- 
rity relationship  with  Japan  remains  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  secu- 
rity policy  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Discuss  Japan's  role  in  the  region  as  a  contributor  of  financial 
aid  to  less  developed  countries.  Are  its  policies  and  priorities  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  United  States  Government? 

Admiral  LARSON.  I  think  they  are.  They  gave  about  $7.5  billion 
last  year  in  official  development  assistance  and  they  put  some 
strings  on  it.  They  say  they  will  only  give  that  assistance  to  coun- 
tries that  have  restraints  on  the  development  and  manufacturing 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Supposedly  they  won't  give  aid  to 
somebody  who  is  promoting  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

They  give  aid  to  nations  which  promote  democracy,  more  aid  to 
countries  that  support  market-oriented  democracies,  and  to  coun- 
tries that  respect  human  rights.  I  think  the  conditions  they  put  on 
that  aid  is  much  in  line  with  our  objectives  in  the  Pacific  also. 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  is  always  criticism  in  Congress  about  whether 
the  Japanese  are  contributing  enough  to  the  mutual  defense  bur- 
den. 

What  is  your  view  of  that? 

Admiral  LARSON.  My  view  is  the  commitment  they  have  made 
now  to  give  us  about  73  percent  of  the  cost  of  stationing  our  forces 
by  1995,  about  $3.8  billion,  is  a  sufficient  commitment  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 
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What  is  not  sufficient — and  we  are  working  on  this — is  the  flexi- 
bility in  how  I  spend  that  money.  I  would  like  to  spend  some  of 
that  money  on  kind  of  O&M-type  stuff,  repair,  renovation,  recon- 
struction and  operations. 

Mr.  Dicks.  They  want  you  to  build  new  facilities? 

Admiral  Larson.  That  is  right. 

I  would  like  them  to  repair  some  things  for  me  so  I  can  cut  down 
our  costs. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  do  you  think  they  are  doing  on  their  own  self- 
defense  capabilities?  Is  this  an  area  of  strength,  or  weakness? 

Admiral  Larson.  Strength. 

I  think  they  have  a  very  professional  self-defense  force  across  the 
board,  good  modern  equipment,  interoperable  with  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  they  are  well  trained. . 

Mr.  Dicks. . 

Admiral  Larson. . 


Mr.  Dicks.  Admiral,  that,  in  your  judgment,  is  still  something 
that  has  to  be  resolved? 

Admiral  LARSON.  It  has  to  be  resolved  and  they  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  it. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Whose  responsibility  is  this? 

Admiral  Larson.  That  is  an  overlapping  responsibility.  At  recent 
ministerials  in  Tokyo,  I  was  there  with  Under  Secretary  Wisner 
and  Secretary  Christopher.  We  addressed  that  with  the  Japanese 
Ministers  in  a  closed  session  there.  I  had  an  opportunity  in  a  meet- 
ing two  weeks  ago  with  the  President  when  he  had  the  CINCs  and 
Service  Chiefs  in  to  bring  this  up  as  one  of  my  issues  that  needed 
to  be  addressed  at  the  highest  levels. 

PRIORITIES  OF  THE  COMMANDERS  IN  CHIEF 

Mr.  Dicks.  Priorities,  what  is  your  biggest  concern?  I  assume 
Korea  is  your  biggest  concern 

Admiral  Larson.  Holding  readiness  during  the  execution  process, 
doing  all  the  things  we  say  we  are  going  to  do  and  making  the  rub- 
ber meet  the  road. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  have  a  lot  of  well-meaning  efforts  going 
on  in  Washington.  But,  when  you  walk  on  the  scene,  you  see  hous- 
ing that  is  not  as  good  and  people  not  being  supported. 

I  remain  concerned  that  the  necessary  initiatives  to  improve  this 
situation  receive  the  budget  cutting  ax — like  everything  else.  We 
must  not  break  faith  with  our  people.  That  is  my  biggest  concern. 

AIRLIFT  and  SEALIFT 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  asked  you  about  airlift  and  sealift.  One  of  the  con- 
cerns of  this  Committee  is  whether  we'll  have  the  necessary  sealift 
capabilities,  as  well  as  airlift,  the  C-17. 

I  assume  those  remain  priorities  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 

Admiral  Larson.  They  are  both  on  my  high  priority  list. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Admiral. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 
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PATRIOT  MISSILE  DEPLOYMENT 

I  have  no  questions  except  to  say  when  we  were  visiting  Korea, 
we  talked  about  deploying  Patriots  either  by  ship  or  by  air,  and  we 
wondered  why  not  put  those  things  on  ships  right  now  and  get 
them  moving. 

Obviously  that  decision  hasn't  been  made. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  mentioned  this  before  the  hearing  started  that  I 
felt  it  was  a  mistake  to  use  those  in  negotiations  at  all.  That  is  a 
conventional  capability  and  we  are  negotiating  away  a  protection 
that  should  not  be  negotiated  away.  I  feel  strongly  about  that,  and 
Team  Spirit.  The  Patriots  certainly  should  not  be  negotiated  away. 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  they  just  put  them  on  the  ships  and  started  moving 
them,  it  could  still  take  a  lot  of  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  do  you  think  the  Korean  strategy  is — risking 
sanctions  and  everything  else  to  develop  what  has  to  be  considered 
a  rather  minimal  nuclear  capability — why  do  you  think  this  is  such 
a  big  item  to  them? 

Admiral  Larson. . 

Whether  that  is  their  sole  purpose  or  not,  I  don't  know.  By  any 
rational  measurement,  a  country  that  is  falling  apart  economically 
and  may  eventually  implode,  you  would  ask  why  would  they  spend 
all  this  money  on  the  military  and  developing  this  weapon  when, 
by  giving  it  up,  they  have  so  much  to  gain  by  improving  the  stand- 
ards of  their  people? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  they  think  this  would  deter  us  in  the  event  of  a 
wartime  situation? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  don't  believe  that  they  could  think  it  has  tac- 
tical or  strategic  utility.  They  may  think  it  is  in  the  inverse  of  as- 
sured mass  destruction  where  they  feel  if  they  have  a  weapon,  we 
wouldn't  dare  use  one  on  them. . 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  have  been  intelligence  reports  that  indicate 
that  the  North  Koreans  will  stop  the  reactor  and  take  out  more 
materials,  and  that  this  could  allow  them  to  produce  up  to  8  or  10 
weapons  a  year. 

Admiral  Larson. . 

U.S.  REACTION  TO  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  think  our  policy  should  be  containment  like 
we  did  in  the  Cold  War,  be  strong  and  steady,  but  don't  preempt? 

Admiral  LARSON.  I  think  our  first  goal  should  be  to  cap  their  pro- 
gram wherever  it  is,  prevent  any  further  diversion  of  material. 
That  would  be  a  major  victory.  We  could  then,  go  from  there. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Visclosky. 

ARMS  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you.  In  your  testimony,  you  mentioned 
that  the  region  gives  home  to  the  world's  seven  larger  armed  forces 
and  that  the  robust  economies  in  this  region  can  afford  the  ability 
to  develop  and  buy  arms  of  every  description. 

Might  you,  on  the  conventional  side,  talk  about  the  issue  of  pro- 
liferation, arms  acquisition  and  how  it  has  spread  Navy  versus 
Army  versus  Air — what  particular  danger  does  that  pose  to  us? 
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Admiral  Larson.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  enough  robust 
economies  out  there  that  a  number  of  nations  in  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  are  procuring  modem  arms.  I 
don't  consider  it  destabihzing  at  this  time  because  most  of  what 
they  are  purchasing  are  legitimate,  for  defensive  needs. 

Many  of  the  countries  are  going  from  a  counter-insurgency 
armed  force  to  an  external  defense  force. 

The  danger  is  if  any  nation  perceives  that  the  balance  of  power 
is  such  that  they  need  to  build  up  in  a  very  aggressive  way.  The 
nations  that  would  be  capable  of  that  would  be  Korea,  Japan,  or 
China,  that  is  where  I  think  our  presence  is  so  vital.  With  our  sta- 
bilizing presence,  people  don't  feel  they  need  to  build  beyond  an  in- 
ternal defense  capability  to  defend  their  own  country. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  You  are  indicating  that  as  they  procure  weapons, 
they  retain  relative  balance? 

Admiral  Larson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  You  talk  about  defending  themselves  against  ex- 
ternal threats.  If  most  of  these  countries,  China,  the  two  Koreas, 
ourselves,  Russia,  India,  and  Pakistan 

Admiral  LARSON.  I  also  look  at  all  the  ASEAN  countries,  Thai- 
land, Malaysia,  and  Singapore. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Who  are  they  defending  themselves  against? 
Why  should  any  of  them  feel  threatened  by  any  of  their  neighbors? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  are  very  dif- 
ferent perceptions  of  the  threat  and  they  vary  from  Northeast  Asia 
to  Southeast  Asia.  Some  are  concerned  about  China;  some  about  a 
resurgent  Japan,  some  about  Russia.  And  some  are  concerned 
about  India,  when  you  get  closer  to  South  Asia. 

So  they  all  have  concerns. 

I  wouldn't  say  that  their  armed  forces  are  built  or  planned  to  de- 
fend against  a  specific  threat  being  one  of  those  countries.  I  think 
most  are  building  their  forces  based  on  the  capability-based  assess- 
ment rather  than  a  threat-based  assessment. 

VIETNAM  ISSUE 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Would  Vietnam  be  one  of  those  seven? 

Admiral  Larson.  Vietnam  is. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Are  their  neighbors — do  they  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  Vietnam's  intentions? 

Admiral  LARSON.  Not  at  the  present  time.  They  were  very  en- 
couraged about  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  some  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  move  closer  towards  normalization  with  Viet- 
nam. They  feel  that  will  have  a  better  chance  of  bringing  Vietnam 
into  the  family  of  nations  as  a  cooperative  partner  rather  than  as 
someone  on  the  outside. 

In  January,  I  went  to  Vietnam.  The  leaders  were  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  the  United  States  presence  in  this  area  as  a  counter 
to  China. 

POW-MIA  ISSUE 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  The  last  question  I  would  have — and  I  was  never 
involved  until  a  year  and  a  half,  two  years  ago,  on  the  POW-MIA 
issue.  I  had  the  issue  raised  in  my  district.  There  was  a  bogus  pho- 
tograph and,  in  fact,  a  photograph  of  a  German  national. 
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My  sense  is  there  is  a  lot  more  smoke  unfortunately  here,  with 
people  trying  to  make  money  because  of  circumstances,  than  fire. 

Could  you,  though,  in  terms  of  Vietnam's  cooperation  or  lack 
thereof  with  us  in  the  developments  in  Laos,  give  us  an  update  as 
to  what  is  happening? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  have  been  watching  this  very  carefully  for  the 
last  two  years  since  I  formed  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting. 
I  visited  Vietnam  in  January  where  I  visited  with  all  the  leaders 
in  Hanoi.  I  had  nine  teams  throughout  Vietnam  doing  investiga- 
tions and  excavations.  I  was  able  to  visit  six  teams  in  the  field  and 
was  able  to  assess  the  level  of  cooperation  down  to  the  province 
level  with  the  team  leaders. 

I  went  to  Vietnam  prepared  to  be  a  skeptic,  prepared  to  feel  that 
they  were  going  to  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes.  I  came  away  with 
the  opposite  impression.  The  leadership  really  wants  to  get  this 
issue  behind  them.  They  want  economic  assistance  and  economic 
development  and  recognition  to  join  the  family  of  nations,  and  I 
don't  think  they  are  going  to  feel  that  they  have  that  recognition 
until  they  have  a  Grood  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval  across  their 
forehead  that  says  "U.S.  Diplomatic  Recognition." 

I  think  they  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  try  to  cooperate  with 
us  to  solve  this  issue.  I  was  asked  by  team  leaders  what  more  do 
you  need  that  you  are  not  getting  that  I  need  to  pressure  the  Viet- 
namese to  give  you?  The  answer  was  nothing.  We  can  go  anywhere, 
do  an3rthing.  We  have  flexibility.  They  do  their  homework,  are  pre- 
pared before  we  get  there,  and  we  are  rapidly  roUing  through  the 
cases  there.  We  are  getting  more  and  more  information  for  the  fam- 
ilies. 

I  think  we  have  a  mechanism  in  place  that  we  will  continue  to 
move  toward  the  fullest  possible  accounting  and  to  get  the  informa- 
tion for  the  families.  We  are  not  quite  as  far  along  in  Laos  now. 

I  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  interagency  arena  a  rec- 
ommended strawman  for  a  Laos  policy  to  allow  us  to  have  a  frame- 
work for  progress  there  that  is  easier  to  measure  so  we  can  do  the 
same  things  we  have  done  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  making  progress  in  Laos  compared  to  where  we  were  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Is  it  a  political  problem  in  Laos? 

Admiral  Larson.  It  is  a  different  government  and  different  level 
of  sophistication,  a  different  country.  It  is  harder  sometimes  to  cut 
through  their  bureaucracy.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it  is  bureau- 
cratic or  it  is  resistance  or  if  there  is  disagreement  between  fac- 
tions of  the  government. 

In  Laos,  there  is  not  as  much  central  control.  When  we  had  a 
problem  in  one  province  in  Vietnam  and  wanted  to  go  into  sensitive 
military  areas  of  the  border  and  the  province  said  no,  we  appealed 
to  Hanoi  and  got  there. 

We  got  access.  It  is  not  that  easy  in  Laos. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  Back  to  Vietnam.  It  is  not  your  sense  that  they 
are  still  spoon-feeding  us,  that  it  is  an  open  issue  and  we  can  pro- 
ceed? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  think  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  be- 
cause they  want  to  get  this  over  with.  There  is  no  reason  to  spoon- 
feed now  because  we  are  moving  forward  with  reciprocal  gestures. 
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Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Thank  you,  Admiral. 

DOWNSIZING  IMPACTS 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  noted  something  that  you  said  on  page  36  I  want 
to  bring  up  because  I  think  it  has  some  relevance.  We  have  discov- 
ered another  downsizing  phenomenon  that  deserves  increased  scru- 
tiny. 

As  the  services  reduce  their  force  structure  and  implement  other 
operational  economies  cross-service  impacts  are  possible,  particu- 
larly in  the  joint  area  and  you  use  an  Air  Force  base — do  you  see 
a  lot  of  that  and  do  you  think  that  is  something  that  should  be 
taken  into  account? 

I  would  assume  that  under  the  law,  that  is  where  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  supposed  to  come  in  when  he  reviews  the  BRAC  Proc- 
ess, whether  there  would  be  impacts  on  other  services?  Have  you 
seen  examples  of  this  that  bother  you.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Larson.  I  have  just  started  to  see  examples  in  the  area 
and  because  of  that,  we  have  put  more  discipline  into  the  joint  na- 
ture of  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission  (BRAC)  re- 
view for  BRAC  1995. 

Although  BRAC  was  done  by  the  individual  services  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  and  he  was  the  ultimate  arbitrator.  It  was  still 
pretty  much  a  stovepipe  process  and  very  little  changes  were  made 
at  the  SecDef  level. 

I  offered  on  one  change  in  Hawaii  and  it  was  not  accepted  just 
because  of  the  tough  nature  of  that  problem.  I  have  also  seen 
things  that  are  below  the  threshold  of  BRAC.  I  have  seen  services 
start  to  reduce  an  individual  capability  at  an  installation  that  they 
take  down  that  affects  another  service. 

They  decided  to  take  the  precision  radar  out  at  Yokota  because 
the  Air  Force  felt  they  could  save  money  and  get  along  without  it, 
and  that  is  the  alternate  field  for  the  Navy  at  Atsugi  to  do  their 
carrier-landing  practice. 

So  they  lose  10  percent  of  their  capability  by  weather  because  of 
losing  that  field.  If  that  10  percent  comes  up  at  a  time  when  they 
are  getting  ready  to  deploy  for  a  contingency,  it  can  hurt  us. 

We  have  to  start  looking  at  the  cross-service  impacts,  particu- 
larly before  BRAC  1995,  so  the  Air  Force  doesn't  close  an  airport 
that  is  my  primary  point  of  departure  for  forces  deploying  to  an- 
other area. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  a  situation  right  in  my  area  where  you  have 
Fort  Lewis  right  next  to  McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Say,  for  some 
reason  the  Air  Force  says  "We  are  going  to  save  money  and  we  will 
just  have  one  airlift  base  on  the  West  Coast,"  and  they  shut  down 
McChord.  That  could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  deployability 
of  the  troops  at  Fort  Lewis. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  point  because  I  think  that  such  a 
thorough  review  process  needs  to  happen. 

I  commend  you.  I  hope  we  can  get  this  to  a  higher  level,  to  get 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  to  take 
this  into  account  as  they  get  into  the  next  round  on  BRAC. 

Admiral  Larson.  You  have  the  potential  for  a  strategic  hub  at 
McChord,  Tacoma  and  Fort  Lewis,  with  sealift,  airlift,  and  troops. 

I  visited  all  of  those. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  I  hope  you  visited  Everett.  Don't  forget  Whidbey  Is- 
land. 

Admiral  Larson.  I  spent  a  little  time  in  Bremerton  as  a  sub- 
mariner there. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Don't  forget  Whidbey  Island.  All  we  want  is  a  fair  de- 
cision on  P-3s. 

Admiral  Larson.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Admiral.  There  will  be  addi- 
tional questions  for  the  record.  The  Committee  now  adjourns  until 
10:00  a.m. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

SHIP  SELF  DEFENSE 

Question.  After  37  sailors  died  in  the  missile  attack  on  the  U.S.S. 
Stark,  the  Committee  became  very  concerned  about  the  disarray  in 
classified  Navy  programs  to  provide  ship  self  defense  capabilities 
against  advanced  enemy  missiles.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  status 
of  the  Defense  Department's  programs  to  provide  self  defense  capa- 
bilities to  Navy  ships? 

Answer.  CNO/N86  is  responsible  for  the  Navy's  Surface  Ship  Self 
Defense  Program  (SSSDP).  As  such,  this  question  is  better  an- 
swered by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  who  has  oversight  respon- 
sibility for  the  program.  However,  from  all  indications  the  program 
is  funded  and  is  on  track  with  the  potential  for  enormous  benefit 
to  the  surface  combatant  ships  this  system  is  earmarked  for.  From 
my  perspective,  there  still  appears  to  be  a  deficiency  in  other  ships 
especially  with  the  Combat  Logistics  Force  ships  that  have  little  to 
no  self  defense  capabilities  and  which  are  not  programmed  to  re- 
ceive SSSDP. 

Question.  All  the  ships  which  are  participating  in  the  "coopera- 
tive engagement"  demonstrations  during  this  and  next  year  belong 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Why  is  the  Pacific  fleet  not  interested? 

Answer.  The  scheduled  "Cooperative  Engagement"  demonstra- 
tions are  not  an  Atlantic  versus  Pacific  Fleet  issue.  Cooperative  En- 
gagement is  part  of  the  Navy's  SSSDP.  This  program  will  provide 
the  best  missile  defense  for  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleet  Combat- 
ants when  the  program  reaches  Initial  Operational  Capability 
(IOC).  This  program  is  at  the  technology  demonstration  phase,  in- 
volving frequent  equipment  transfers,  modifications,  and  replace- 
ment. The  prototype  equipment  is  prepared  and  maintained  by 
Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  (NSWC)  Dahlgren  Division.  For  cost 
efficiency,  the  demonstrations  will  all  be  conducted  by  Atlantic 
Fleet  ships. 

Question.  How  many  nations  in  your  area  of  responsibility  are 
expected  to  have  stealthy  antiship  cruise  missiles  by  the  year  2000? 

Answer. . 

Question.  By  that  date,  will  each  Navy  combat  ship  under  your 
responsibility  have  sufficient  self-defense  capability  to  adequately 
protect  itself? 

Answer.  Unfortunately  not.  However  realizing  that  new  tech- 
nology takes  time  to  develop  and  install,  the  self-defense  systems 
will  be  installed  in  phases  primarily  due  to  funding  constraints. 
CNO/N86  is  responsible  for  the  Navy's  SSSDP  and  has  developed 
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a  program  to  install  the  self-defense  system  in  a  sequence  of  ship 
classes,  from  least  capable  to  most  capable,  in  terms  of  present 
ability  to  defend  itself  against  missile  attacks.  The  LSD  41/49 
WHIDBEY  ISLAND  class  will  be  scheduled  for  first  ship  installa- 
tion in  FY  95.  Other  classes  of  ships  that  are  scheduled  for  ship 
installation  are:  FFG  7  OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  class  and  LHA 
1  TARAWA  class  in  FY  97;  DD  963  SPRUANCE  class  and  CV/CVN 
aircraft  carriers  in  FY  98;  and  LHD  1  WASP  class  in  FY  99.  These 
dates  are  projections  with  the  assumption  that  the  SSSDP  contin- 
ues to  be  fully  funded.  Actual  completion  of  installation  on  all  des- 
ignated ships  is  beyond  the  year  2000.  Actual  ship  installation 
schedules  will  be  programmed  to  coincide  with  scheduled  mainte- 
nance periods. 
[Clerk's  note. — ^End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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COMMANDER,  UNITED  STATES  FORCES,  KOREA 

WITNESS 

gen.  gary  e.  luck,  u.s.  army,  commander,  united  states 
forces,  korea 

Introduction 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  want  to  welcome  General  Gary  Luck,  the  distinguished  visi- 
tor from  the  Far  East,  who  came  in  on  a  commercial  airline.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  hospitality  while  we  were  in 
Korea.  Except  for  that  one  contest  we  had,  which  your  guys  tried 
to  lose  and  Mr.  Dicks  ended  up  losing  it  for  us,  we  were  ahead  nine 
to  one — I  don't  know  how  we  lost  that,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  know 
your  guys  did  the  best  to  lose. 

Greneral  LuCK.  Sir,  they  were  politically  correct. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  But  Mr.  Dicks,  I  have  to  say,  was  not  at  his  best. 
Maybe  he  was  trying  to  repay  the  hospitality.  At  any  rate,  we  felt 
it  was  a  very  good  day  and  a  half  there.  I  told  the  Committee  how 
much  I  appreciated  it  when  Secretary  Perry  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee the  other  day,  and  how  much  I  appreciated  the  Members 
changing  their  schedules  so  they  could  come  along. 

I  know  you  have  some  problems  there.  We  recognize  those  prob- 
lems and  we  met  with  Secretary  Perry  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
we  came  back.  It  was  a  good  meeting  and  I  think  a  helpful  meeting 
to  focus  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  major  concern  and  probably 
it  will  be  President  Clinton's  real  test. 

Other  things  aside,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Korean  Peninsula 
will  eventually  be  a  military  test  for  the  Clinton  administration  as 
many  other  military  endeavors  have  been  for  other  administra- 
tions. We  certainly  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  you  in 
your  job  to  make  sure  that  you  are  ready  in  case  an3Athing  does 
happen.  We  hope  it  doesn't  and  we  know  that  for  years  we  deterred 
an  all  out  attack.  We  worry  that  there  is  a  possibility  with  the 
same  person  in  charge  in  North  Korea  who  was  also  in  charge 
when  I  went  into  the  Marine  Corps  in  1952. 

Greneral  LuCK.  I  didn't  miss  that  at  all. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  have  a  great  admiration  for  you,  your  work  in 
the  desert,  your  work  with  the  armed  forces,  your  straightforward- 
ness and  your  southern  hospitality  was  delightful.  We  enjoyed  our 
visit  and  express  our  appreciation  to  your  wife  for  the  hospitality 
that  both  of  you  showed  us. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  your  insightful  comments  about  what 
is  going  on  in  Korea. 

Mr.  McDade? 
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Remarks  of  Mr.  McDade 

Mr.  McDade.  I  want  to  welcome  you,  General,  and  reiterate 
what  the  Chairman  said  and  thank  you  and  your  wife  for  the  hos- 
pitality you  showed  us.  I  remember  what  you  said  about  that  dif- 
ficulty in  the  time  zone,  so  I  will  give  you  lots  of  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend. 

We  couldn't  be  more  pleased  in  having  a  professional  like  you  in 
charge  with  what  is  the  most  difficult  situation  facing  the  country. 
We  have  great  confidence  in  you  and  welcome  you  here. 

General  LuCK.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  those  kudos,  which  I  probably  don't  deserve. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  present  here  today.  I  am  glad  to  have  my 
feet  under  a  bit.  We  arrived  Thursday.  I  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment, which  I  submitted. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

General  Luck.  I  have  with  me  a  Marine  General  to  support  me 
here  to  be  politically  correct,  and  I  also  have  an  Army  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  which  should  match  out  just  about  right.  But  I  thank  you 
for  having  me  here. 

In  the  interest  of  time  and  in  the  interest  of  keeping  from  going 
over  things  you  already  know,  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  have. 

[The  statement  of  General  Luck  follows:] 
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UNCLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Mister  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee: 

1 .  It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  convey  my  views  on  the  defense  of  American  interests 
in  the  Pacific,  the  security  situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  the  military 
readiness  of  United  States  Forces  Korea.  Our  discussion  today  is  timely,  in  many  cases 
sobering,  and  holds  immense  security  implications  for  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (ROK),  and  our  other  friends  in  Asia.  It  is  imperative  that  we  fully  understand  the 
regional  security  environment  and  its  many  challenges  and  opportunities.  We  must  also 
have  a  clear  vision  concerning  our  principal  national  interests  and  goals  in  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  regions  of  the  world.  But  most  importantly,  we  must  have  an  effective  plan  to 
secure  our  national  interests  in  the  most  efficient  means  possible.  I  am  here  today  as  part 
of  our  shared  responsibility  to  execute  this  crucial  plan. 

2.  Before  entering  into  our  discussion,  I  want  to  express  my  profound  appreciation 
for  the  firm  support  and  substantial  concern  that  Congress  has  always  shown  us  in 
the  past.  When  the  Cold  War  ended,  you  had  the  foresight  to  understand  that  the  worid 
was  still  a  dangerous  place,  and  much  uncertainty  and  instability  remained  in  Korea.  You 
also  displayed  a  great  deal  of  courage  while  resisting  many  strong  calls  for  abrupt  troop 
and  budget  cuts  in  Asia.  Your  prudent  action  has  reassured  both  our  allies  and  warned  our 
potential  adversaries  of  America's  significant  concern  for  the  region.  Recent  events  have 
proven  the  wisdom  of  preserving  a  responsive  American  troop  presence  in  Asia.  Now  we 
must  again  jointly  reaffirm  the  requirement  for  a  clear  and  deliberate  strategy  of  credible 
strength  and  continued  vigilance  to  deter  aggression  and  ensure  stability  in  an  increasingly 
vital  region. 

3.  As  you  well  know,  our  forward-deployed  military  presence  is  still  the  requisite 
security  glue  that  holds  the  region  together.  It  provides  the  peace  and  stability 
essential  to  the  formation  and  expansion  of  healthy  economic  markets  and  democratic 
institutions.  Fortunately,  the  bonds  between  the  ROK  and  the  U.S.  are  as  strong  as  ever, 
as  is  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  region.  Our  security  relationship  with  the 
ROK,  which  has  successfully  served  both  nation's  vital  national  interests  for  over  forty 
years,  is  still  strong  and  cleariy  focused  on  mutual  security  objectives  —  deterring  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  and  not  allowing  North  Korea  to  intimidate  its  neighbors  in 
Northeast  Asia.  We  could  have  no  finer  military  ally.  The  ROKs  are  a  well-trained, 
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disciplined,  and  professionally-led  force,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  even  more  capable  and 
better-equipped.  They  are  also  tough,  tenacious  wamors  who  will  perform  heroically  in 
defense  of  their  homeland.  These  positive  factors  serve  as  an  important  deterrent  to  North 
Korean  aggression  in  the  region. 

4.  The  United  States  does  have  vital  national  interests  in  Asia.  Due  to  our  history  and 
geography  we  are  a  Pacific  power  with  major  political,  military  and  economic  interests  in  the 
region.  These  interests  are  especially  critical  to  our  future  since  the  balance  of  economic 
power  continues  a  rapidly  shift  toward  Asia.  The  Asia-Pacific  region  is  now  our  largest 
trading  partner,  and  the  region's  dynamic  and  expanding  markets  represent  a  sizable 
opportunity  for  American  exports.  Future  American  economic  vitality  will  increasingly  derive 
from  our  engagement  with  Asia's  powerhouses,  among  which  are  certainly  China,  Japan, 
and  the  ROK.  It  is  a  prime  national  security  objective,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  domination 
of  the  region  by  a  hostile  nation  or  group,  and  to  deter  the  outbreak  of  war  which  might 
destroy  the  viability  of  the  region  as  a  major  market  for  American  goods  and  services. 

5.  The  concept  of  a  continuing  American  security  role  in  Asia  is  rooted  both  in  our 
own  self-interest  and  in  regional  realities.  Asia  and  the  Pacific  will  be  the  most  dynamic 
and  powerful  part  of  the  world  in  the  21st  Century.  Without  a  credible  presence,  we  can  not 
influence  major  decisions  within  the  region  that  critically  impact  our  own  security.  Assisting 
our  allies  is  also  a  vital  part  of  our  strategic  interest  in  promoting  the  growth  of  stable 
democracies,  thereby  safeguarding  our  own  interests.  History  has  shown  that  America 
does  well  where  democracy  does  well:  Democracies  make  good  trade  partners,  do  not 
attack  each  other,  do  not  practice  terrorism,  and  are  much  more  concerned  than 
authoritarian  states  with  saving  the  environment  and  controlling  weapons  of  mass 
destruction..  Therefore,  continued  American  engagement  in  Asia  —  particularly  in  Korea 
and  Japan  —  is  a  relatively  low  cost  military  operation  which  provides  substantial  and 
continuing  rewards  to  the  United  States.  However,  Asia  also  presents  us  with  potential 
threats  as  well  as  opportunities.  One  of  the  most  serious  threats  is  the  ominous 
conventional  and  nuclear  military  threat  posed  by  North  Korea. 

6.  After  four  decades  of  uneasy  military  truce,  North  Korea  still  presents  the  world 
with  great  ambiguity  and  paradox,  both  weakness  and  strength.  Some  people  easily 
dismiss  North  Korea  as  a  small,  isolated,  basket-case  country.  But  that  is  a  dangerous 
action  when  you  are  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  one  of  the  world's  largest  armies  across  the 
most  militarized  area  of  the  earth.  North  Korea's  rigid  dictatorship  and  overly  excessive 
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dependence  on  military  development  at  the  expense  of  basic  economic,  political  and  social 
development  are  clearly  major  weaknesses.  But  the  North's  military  threat  is  also  a  twisted 
form  of  strength.  Burdened  with  a  discredited  political  system  and  failed  economy,  denied 
the  previous  security  support  it  once  received  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Bloc 
nations,  and  now  l<ept  at  a  cool  distance  by  China,  the  aging  warlord  Kim  ll-Sung  continues 
to  use  raw  military  power  in  an  attempt  to  have  the  world  take  his  Hermit  Kingdom 
seriously. 

7.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  North  Korea  as  a  normal  nation-state.  Even  its  very 
name,  the  "Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea"  is  a  great  lie.  North  Korea  is  certainly 
not  remotely  democratic  nor  is  it  a  republic  by  any  generally-held  definition.  The  Kim  family 
regime  also  does  not  answer  in  any  way  to  its  people.  North  Korea  exists  to  serve  the 
personal  interests  and  desires  of  the  Kim's.  As  a  result,  it  is  a  massively  armed  land  dotted 
with  cold  houses,  dormant  factories,  barren  markets,  and  dark  cities.  Most  civilian 
construction  sites  are  deserted  and  most  of  the  roads  devoid  of  civilian  traffic.  All  of  this 
takes  place  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  South  —  a  vibrant,  bustling  nation  that  is  actively 
polishing  its  economic  and  social  miracles,  atop  a  rapidly  maturing  democratic  foundation. 

8.  Even  with  a  badly  deteriorating  economy  and  years  of  poor  harvests,  North  Korea 
has  rigidly  protected  and  prioritized  its  military  structure.  In  addition  to  its  expensive 
quest  for  nuclear  weapons.  North  Korea  also  stubbornly  continues  to  expend  the  majority  of 
its  dwindling  national  resources  to: 

-  Mechanize  its  huge,  offensively-postured  ground  forces 

-  Expand  its  already  massive  artillery  formations 

-  Enhance  the  world's  largest  special  operations  force 

-  Improve  its  large  ballistic  missile  arsenal 

9.  Worldwide  attention  has  focused  hard  upon  the  North's  ominous  nuclear 
weapons  effort,  as  it  should  whenever  a  rogue  state  attempts  to  obtain  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  But  this  issue,  as  vital  as  it  is,  must  not  dominate  our  security  focus  in  the 
region.  North  Korea  has  always  given  conventional  force  improvements  the  highest 
national  priority,  imposing  extremely  harsh  measures  on  its  long-suffering  subjects,  and 
literally  bankrupting  its  economy  in  the  process.  While  much  of  the  press  and  media,  and 
also  quite  a  few  pundits,  have  recently  "discovered"  the  North  Korean  conventional  threat, 
the  Command  has  long  been  watching,  reporting  and  preparing  as  the  North  amassed  an 
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enormous  array  of  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  long-range  artillery,  ballistic  missiles 
and  almost  a  million  active  duty  troops.  This  is  a  forward  deployed  and  offensively- 
postured  force  that  is  well  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  self-defense  needs. 

10.  We  have  technically  been  in  a  suspended  state  of  war  since  an  armistice  was 
agreed  to  in  1953,  and  no  peace  treaty  has  ever  been  signed.  That  is  why  we  must 
take  a  carefully  balanced  posture  towards  both  what  is  and  what  is  not  occurring  on  the 
Peninsula.  If  a  war  broke  out  again,  it  would  be  a  big  war  with  extensive  casualties  and 
tremendous  destruction  on  both  sides  of  the  DMZ.  It  would  be  a  war  in  which  the  U.S. 
would  not  have  the  option  of  staying  out.  If  NK  attacks  the  ROK,  the  U.S.  is  at  war  when 
the  aggressor's  first  round  is  fired.  ROK  and  U.S.  forces  have  been  a  major  deterrent  to  a 
renewed  outbreak  of  war. 

1 1 .  The  North  Koreans  continue  to  make  all  manner  of  bellicose  verbal  threats. 

However,  I  have  not,  to  this  point,  seen  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  to  indicate  that  they  are 
actively  preparing  to  attack.  And  you  can  be  sure  I  am  looking  long  and  hard.  Both  ROK 
and  U.S.  forces  have  been  closely  monitoring  the  situation  with  some  of  the  best 
surveillance  and  warning  systems  and  most  skilled  military  analysts  in  the  world.  Rest 
assured,  if  we  detect  signals  of  an  impending  attack,  we  are  prepared  to  react  decisively. 

12.  North  Korea  has  tried  to  use  its  huge  military  force  near  the  heavily  fortified 
demilitarized  zone  to  attempt  to  shock  and  intimidate  the  U.S.,  the  ROK  and  Japan. 

But  this  misguided  scheme  has  not  worked.  By  both  its  bombastic  words  and  aggressive 
deeds.  North  Korea  has  exposed  itself  as  our  most  critical  near-term  military  threat.  We 
have  long  recognized  that  cold  fact  and  made  extensive  preparations  to  deter,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  defeat  a  North  Korean  attack.  Effective  defensive  barriers,  minefields,  and 
fortifications,  a  wide  variety  of  powerful  weapons,  and  outstanding  war  fighters  are  firmly 
in-place  and  waiting  to  rapidly  respond.  We  are  also  prudently  refining  and  adjusting  our 
plans  and  tactics  to  maximize  both  our  deterrent  and  war  fighting  capabilities.  It  is 
obviously  my  highest  operational  priority,  and  I  have  some  of  the  smartest  and  most 
experienced  people  in  the  ROK  and  U.S.  military  services  engaged  in  this  vital  and  constant 
process. 

13.  On-going  diplomacy  and  proposed,  but  not  fully  implemented,  agreements  are 
no  effective  substitute  for  continued  military  vigilance,  strength  and  preparedness 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  The  stakes  are  just  too  high.  Although  we  would  certainly  win 
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any  war  in  the  region,  the  price  in  human  lives  and  monetary  value  would  be  staggering. 
Asian  governments  have  long  appreciated  the  consequences  of  a  war  on  the  Peninsula. 
They  have  very  carefully  considered  the  heavy  loss  of  human  life;  the  wreckage  of  South 
Korea's  bright  economy,  and  the  North's  entire  national  infrastructure,  the  flood  of  refugees 
out  of  North  and  South  Korea,  and  the  huge  reconstruction  costs.  Therefore,  China,  Japan 
and  the  ROK  prefer  a  continued  strategy  of  patient  waiting  and  defensive  strength  instead 
of  a  military  showdown.  There  is  hope  that  North  Korea  may  slowly  begin  to  move  towards 
being  a  society  more  like  the  other  economic,  social,  and  political  success  stories  of  Asia. 

14.  The  greatest  danger  of  war  comes  now  from  a  serious  miscalculation  by  North 
Korea's  leaders.  North  Korea  is  a  hard  enough  intelligence  target  without  asking  us  to 
peer  into  the  aging  dictator's  mind.  But  we  do  know  that  Kim  ll-sung  launched  the  1950 
invasion  of  the  ROK,  and  we  also  know  that  he  has  literally  bankrupted  his  domain  to  build 
a  powerful  attack  force.  Perhaps  he  may  see  his  window  of  opportunity  slipping  away. 
Perhaps  not.  Or  perhaps  he  has  even  begun  to  have  second  thoughts  over  reuniting  the 
Peninsula  under  his  control.  Only  he  can  say  for  sure,  and  even  then  we  would  be  wise  to 
carefully  watch  his  deeds  as  he  utters  words  that  hint  at  peace  or  reconciliation. 

15.  We  should  not  unwisely  leap  into  a  showdown  situation  with  an  unpredictable 
country  like  North  Korea  before  we  have  explored  all  the  alternatives.  But  we  should 
also  not  let  our  guard  down  lest  we  tempt  a  proven  aggressor  to  unleash  a  wild  sucker 
punch.  And  I  do  not  intend  to  ever  make  that  mistake.  We  can  not  risk  a  miscalculation  by 
the  North.  Their  leaders  must  always  know  in  their  hearts  and  minds  that  they  could  never 
win  a  war  on  the  Peninsula  or  even  be  sure  that  their  regime  would  remain  in  power  after  a 
war.  We  must  continue  to  show  aggressors  that  there  are  many  serious  penalties 
associated  with  aggression  —  that  their  own  country  and  even  themselves  would  be  at 
great  risk  of  survival.  Just  as  the  North  knows  that  many  of  their  weapons  can  hit  Seoul, 
they  must  also  understand  that  our  weapons  —  which  are  more  accurate,  more  powerful, 
and  can  be  delivered  with  most  devastating  effect,  even  at  night  and  in  bad  weather  —  can 
also  strike  well  beyond  Pyongyang. 

16.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  number  of  other  positive  developments  continue  to 
occur  in  Korea: 

-  An  active  and  strong  ROK  -  U.S.  security  relationship  is  focused  on  the  threat  and 
working  closely  towards  resolving  defense  shortfalls. 
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-  The  morale  and  spirit  of  ROK  and  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  is  impressive,  and  the  joint 
and  combined  military  planning  staffs  have  an  effective  working  relationship. 

-  ROK  force  improvement  plans  continue  at  a  steady  pace.  The  ROK  continues  to 
modernize  its  forces  through  the  steady  addition  of  more  powerful  and  mobile  tanks,  long- 
range  and  self-propelled  artillery,  multiple  rocket  launchers,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
advanced  aircraft  and  helicopters  and  coastal  defense  ships.  The  warfighting  capabilities  of 
ROK  ground  force  also  continues  to  improve  with  the  formation  of  more  mechanized  and 
armored  units. 

-  ROK  forces  are  increasing  the  number  and  scope  of  combat-driven  training  and 
exercise  scenarios. 

17.  ROK  defense  efforts  are  significant.  Annual  ROK  defense  spending  over  the  past 
five  years  has  represented  between  24%  and  30%  of  the  ROK  national  budget  or  between 
3.6%  to  4.2%  of  ROK  gross  national  product  (U.S.  Embassy  figures).  The  ROK  also 
spends  a  considerable  amount  of  money  on  U.S.  weapons  systems  and  spare  parts  — 
over  3.5  billion  dollars  in  the  past  five  years  or  about  83%  of  all  foreign  spending  by  the 
ROK.  The  ROK  also  devotes  a  significant  portion  of  its  population  to  defense  with  universal 
conscription  and  a  strong  reserve  training  program. 

18.  ROK  cost  sharing  contributions  are  also  significant.  The  ROK  has  pledged  $260 
million  in  cost  sharing  support  in  1994.  This  will  represent  about  29  percent  of  US  Forces 
Korea's  won-based  stationing  costs  for  1994.  The  ROK  provides  support  to  USFK  through 
both  direct  and  indirect  means.  Direct  support  is  provided  through  the  direct  cost  sharing 
program.  In  1993,  the  ROK  government  provided  $215.6  million  in  cost  sharing  support  to 
offset  USFK's  won-based  costs.  This  support  is  applied  to  construction,  logistics,  and  local 
national  labor  requirements.  Indirect  support  is  provided  through  tax  exemptions,  the 
provision  of  rent-free  land  and  facilities,  and  reduced  rates  for  utilities.  Indirect  support 
largely  represents  forgone  revenues  and  opportunity  costs  to  the  ROKG,  rather  than 
moneys  actually  spent.  Estimates  of  this  indirect  support  vary.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
this  support  would  place  its  value  at  about  $1 .5  billion.  The  ROKG  has  committed  to 
providing  one-third  rf  USFK's  won-based  costs  for  FY  1995.  The  table  below  illustrates 
how  ROK  cost  sharing  support  has  grown  over  the  years.  We  anticipate  this  positive  trend 
will  continue  in  the  future. 
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YEAR 

ROK  DIRECT  COST  SHARING 

1989 

$45  M 

1990 

$70  M 

1991 

$150  M 

1992 

$173.5  M 

1993 

$215.6  M 

1994 

$260  M  (Pledged) 

19.  Our  security  relationship  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  strong,  active  and 
resolute  in  its  overall  security  goals  and  objectives.  This  extremely  successful 
relationship  continues  to  transition  from  a  previous  era  of  patron-client  relationship  to  a 
much  fuller,  and  more  mature  partnership.  Even  though  a  combined  ROK-U.S.  defense 
system  is  still  required  to  deter  and  defeat  a  NK  invasion,  ROK  forces  are  now  capable  and 
willing  to  play  a  more  visible  role  in  the  defense  posture  on  the  Peninsula.  The  ROK  is  also 
increasing  its  share  of  the  overall  defense  burden  while  the  U.S.  is  continuing  its  successful 
forward  presence  strategy.  The  ROK-U.S.  combined  defense  structure  rests  on  three 
strong  pillars;  the  ROK  -  U.S.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  the  annual  ROK-U.S.  Security 
Consultative  Meeting,  and  the  ROK  -  U.S.  Combined  Forces  Command.  The  1953  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  constitutes  the  legal  basis  for  cooperation  on  mutual  security  matters 
between  the  ROK  and  the  U.S.  and  also  provides  a  key  linchpin  for  stability  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  Northeast  Asia.  Because  of  NK's  continued  hostile  posture  in  the  region, 
both  nations  have  expanded  mutual  security  consultations.  An  annual  ROK-U.S.  Security 
Consultative  Meeting  is  attended  by  each  nation's  Defense  Ministers,  Chaimrian's  of  the 
Joint  Military  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  high-ranking  military  and  diplomatic  officials.  These 
meetings  provide  a  valuable  forum  for  consultations  on  a  wide  range  of  important  security 
matters  pertaining  to  the  combined  ROK-U.S.  defense  structure.  The  primary  mission  of 
Combined  Forces  Command,  which  was  formed  in  1978,  is  to  deter  armed  external 
aggression  and,  if  this  fails,  to  successfully  defend  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  defeat  the 
aggressor.  CFC  continues  to  perform  this  mission  in  an  outstanding  manner. 

SUMMARY 

1 .  The  United  States  has  a  significant  national  security  interest  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  and  a  strong  and  stable  ROK  is  critical  to  the  stability  in  Northeast  Asia 
region.  U.S.  strategy  and  policy  toward  Northeast  Asia  and  Korea  has  been  consistent 
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and  successful  for  over  forty  years.  A  prudent  U.S.  fonward  military  presence  has  clearly 
been  essential  to  maintaining  peace  and  securing  vital  U.S.  nationeil  interests.  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Korea,  Japan  and  the  Westem  Pacific  have  been  successful  because  they 
constitute  a  credible  deterrent  to  renewed  aggression  by  North  Korea.  In  view  of  how  vital 
this  region  is  to  the  U.S.,  our  military  engagement  in  the  region  is  a  sound,  low  cost 
investment  —  an  investment  in  the  future  that  will  continue  to  provide  many  substantial 
benefits  to  the  United  States  and  our  other  friends  in  Asia. 

2.  The  situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  while  tense,  is  manageable  and  under 
control.  Both  the  ROK  and  the  U.S.  have  been  handling  NK  in  a  responsible  manner.  I 
am  certain  that  a  firm,  but  flexible  approach  will  continue  to  be  employed  in  the  future.  We 
have  seen  nothing  dramatic,  to  this  point,  in  the  North  to  indicate  that  they  are  actively 
preparing  to  attack.  However,  I  am  carefully  monitoring  the  situation  and  adjusting  my 
deterrent  and  warfighting  capabilities  as  the  threat  dictates.  This  is  clearly  my  highest 
operational  phority,  and  you  can  be  assured  that  we  are  constantly  alert  in  this  vital  area 
because  a  totalitarian  and  centralized  can  attack  at  any  time  with  little  or  no  notice. 

3.  ROK  and  U.S.  forces  In  Korea  are  ready  to  aggressively  defend  themselves  and 
rapidly  defeat  any  Invading  force.  Like  most  military  commanders,  I  do  not  relish  the 
thought  of  war.  My  primary  mission  is  to  deter  war  and  maintain  a  hard  won  peace. 
However,  should  it  become  necessary,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  execute  a  powerful  campaign 
plan  that  will  decisively  defeat  an  aggressor.  The  continued  support  and  assistance  of  the 
Administration  and  the  U.S.  Congress  are  essential  to  my  strong  deterrent  and  warfighting 
capabilities  in  this  vital  region. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  us  begin  the  hearing  by  discussing  the  threat 
as  you  see  it  at  this  point  and  then  we  will  take  it  from  there. 

General  Luck.  All  right,  sir.  The  threat  has  not  changed  appre- 
ciably since  you  were  in  Korea.  However,  it  remains  an  ominous 
conventional  military  formation  to  the  north  of  the  DMZ,  a  million 
plus  strong,  well  equipped,  albeit  not  the  latest  in  technology,  yet 
well  equipped.  Modernized  over  what  we  knew  of  this  force  13 
years  ago.  A  movement  forward  of  forces.  A  movement  forward  of 
artillery,  which  worries  us.  A  continued  highly  professional  special 
operations  force,  some  88,000  strong.  So  conventionally  a  very 
strong  force  to  the  north  of  the  DMZ.  A  complicating  factor  that 
has  raised  the  interest  and  the  amount  of  focus  on  Korea  is  the  nu- 
clear issue,  which  continues  to  worry  not  only  the  United  States 
but  all  free  countries  around  the  world. 

So  the  North  Korean  military  threat — both  conventional  and  spe- 
cial weapons — especially  concerns  us.  We  continue  to  watch  those 
threats  but  have  not  seen  any  new  indicators  since  you  were  there 
that  suggests  there  is  an  offensive-minded  threat  or  any  offensive 
attack  eminent. 

However,  the  situation  is  tense  in  the  political  diplomatic  and 
military  arenas. 

PATRIOT  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  met  with  one  of  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  am  not  sure  what  his  title  was  but  he  is  second  in  charge  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry.  The  Foreign  Minister  was  here.  You  were  there 
when  we  talked  to  the  Defense  Minister.  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
you  can't  just  turn  the  United  States  on  and  turn  us  off. 

The  Patriot  missile  was  important.  We  tried  to  stress  that  to 
them.  Is  that  any  closer  to  being  resolved? 

G^eneral  LucK.  I  think  that  is  in  pretty  good  shape.  I  made  a  de- 
cision to  bring  that  based  on  a  couple  of  issues  on  the  horizon, 
storm  clouds  are  out  there.  You  can  tell  it  in  terms  of  eventually 
reaching  some  kind  of  a  position  of  either  forcing  the  North  Kore- 
ans down  on  the  nuclear  issue  or  not.  So  I  looked  at  my  figures, 
if  you  bring  Patriot  over  in  a  crisis,  that  battalion  over,  it  takes  ap- 
proximately 90  aircraft  to  deploy  it  in  a  crisis.  Seemed  prudent  to 
me  when  it  wasn't  a  crisis  to  get  it  over  with,  shipping,  and  save 
those  90  plus  aircraft  or  something  for  something  else  you  might 
need  in  a  crisis  and  have  the  unit  on  the  ground  early. 

We  planned  to  deploy  that  unit  to  Korea  anyway  later  this  year, 
in   September  or  October.   It  was   in  the  plans  for  deplo3rment. 


I  think  we  will  see  an  agreement  to  deploy  that  in  the  very  near 
future,  a  couple  of  months  or  so. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  tried  to  stress  to  the  South  Koreans  that  you 
can't  turn  off  the  Congress  and  the  United  States  and  turn  us  back 
on  again  because  if  there  is  a  real  threat  and  you  request  some- 
thing and  they  start  to  negotiate,  it  could  cause  us  a  problem. 

They  seem  to  have  the  misunderstanding  we  can  do  anything 
and  certainly  we  can  defeat  them  in  a  war.  I  am  afraid  if  they 
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aren't  careful,  the  North  Koreans  will  miscalculate  like  they  did  in 
1950. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Patriot  issue  is  going  to  be  resolved.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  a  threat  and  you  need  the  Patriot  in  order  to 
meet  that  threat. 

Mr.  McDade? 

CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  McDade.  You  know,  when  we  returned,  General,  we  had  a 
breakfast  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Chairman  got  the 
Members  that  were  in  town  and  we  shared  in  an  informal  setting 
our  appraisal  of  the  recommendations  we  would  make  during  our 
trip.  They  include  the  advice  given  by  you  as  we  discussed  the  is- 
sues. I  hope  you  are  seeing  a  resolution  of  that  fuzziness  that  we 
saw.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  renewed  interest  as  a  result  of  con- 
versations and  dialogue  we  have  attempted  to  have  with  the  De- 
partment about  Korea? 

General  Luck.  Absolutely,  sir.  You  all  have  been  wonderful.  In 
my  standpoint  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Forces  in  Korea,  I  feel 
really  good  about  the  fact  that  gentlemen  such  as  yourselves  are 
on  a  committee  such  as  this  and  have  the  interest  such  as  you  do 
and  have  brought  those  proper  thoughts  back  and  delivered  them 
to  the  right  people  in  support  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Yes.  I  think  the  focus  is  coming  right  down  and  it  is  committees 
like  this  that  help  do  that.  You  helped  me  more  than  you  will  know 
by  coming  there,  and  by  focusing  on  the  issue.  I  couldn't  be  more 
convinced  of  that  if  I  spent  another  20  years  there.  So  I  appreciate 
your  visit. 

MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONTINGENCIES 

Mr.  McDade.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we  consider  that  dia- 
logue to  be  ongoing  and  having  gone  over  a  lot  of  the  issues,  you 
educated  the  Committee  and  we  hope  educated  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  we  begin  to  mark  up  the  bill,  we  want  to  stay  in  touch  with 
you  to  make  sure  you  have  assessed  the  need  in  your  command  to 
deal  with  the  number  one  problem  facing  the  country.  According  to 
DOD  estimates,  a  conventional  war  with  North  Korea  would  re- 
quire at  least . 

Based  on  these  DOD  estimates  and  what  you  know  about  the 
force  structure  that  will  result  from  the  bottom-up  review,  can  we 
successfully  fight  a  war  on  the  Korean  peninsula  in  addition  to  an- 
other near-simultaneous  major  regional  conflict  somewhere  else 
around  the  world? 

If  we  are  to  get  involved  in  Bosnia,  could  we  do  another  major 
force  structure  at  the  same  time? 

General  Luck.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  exactly  because  of  the 
timing  and  what  other  kinds  of  conflicts.  But  the  clear  answer  is, 
yes,  it  would  have  an  impact  on  it  and  given  the  intensity  of  the 
other  major  regional  conflict,  and  the  timing  of  that  major  regional 
conflict,  it  would  have  to  have  an  impact  of  some  nature. 

Now,  in  my  position,  we,  the  United  States,  do  not  have  a  choice 
if  we  are  going  to  go  to  war  in  Korea  or  not.  That  choice  would  be 
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given  to  us  by  an  attack  across  the  Korean  border  and  I  think  be- 
cause of  our  commitment  there,  our  forward  presence  there,  and 
our  position,  conflict  there  would  have  been  started  by  Kim  II- 
Sung. 

Other  major  regional  conflicts,  were  they  to  start  second,  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  as  to  timing.  That  would  be  a  decision 
we  might  co-make.  So  if  Korea  went  first,  and  we  were  flowing  our 
reinforcements,  we  would  be  in  pretty  good  shape,  with  our  troops 
on  the  ground. 

If  the  other  major  regional  conflict  began  first,  there  would  be 
competition  for  the  shipping,  for  the  air,  for  the  supplies,  for  the 
preferred  munitions.  So  it  has  to  have  an  impact.  I  don't  know  how 
much,  but  I  can  tell  you  it  would  have. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  appreciate  your  personal  opinion  and  your  ex- 
perience because  we  worry  over  that.  We  have  complained  for  a 
long  time  about  the  amount  of  sea  and  airlift  that  is  there  to  back 
the  requirement  that  might  occur  should,  for  example,  the  balloon 
go  up  there  and  you  are  suddenly  involved  and  the  country  is  in- 
volved in  a  major  conflict. 

General  Luck.  From  a  military  guy  who  has  been  involved  in 
this  for  35  years,  I  haven't  missed  a  rock  fight  we  have  had  in  this 
country  since  I  came  in.  I  have  a  confident  sort  of  feeling  way  down 
deep  that  however  we  do  get  involved  in  this  country  we  will  do 
it  first  class  and  won't  leave  our  troops  hanging  out.  You  never 
have,  you  never  will.  So  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  my  soul 
about  all  of  that  even  though  I  can't  see  it  on  paper.  I  think  you 
will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  maybe  you  are  saying  we  ought  to  rise 
quicker  so  we  don't  have  to  rise  so  fast. 

STRATEGIC  BOMBER  ISSUES 

Mr.  McDade.  Deterrence,  so  they  don't  miscalculate  what  might 
happen  and  don't  come  over  the  border  thinking  we  might  not  re- 
spond. 

What  about  air.  General?  There  is  a  lot  of  changes  going  on,  a 
lot  of  drawdowns  in  the  structure  of  the  Air  Force.  General  Estes 

said  that  he  would  want  to  have  about B-52s  at  his  disposal 

should  that  tripwire  go  and  he  had  to  respond,  and  you  want  him 
to  extend  that  battlefield  more.  Do  you  concur  that  that  number  is 
a  bottom  line  in  terms  of  heavy  bombers  for  you  to  use? 

General  LuCK.  That  would  be  really  nice  to  have. 

First,  let  me  say  for  the  record  that  our  contribution  to  this  fight 
would  be  air  power,  sea  power,  C-141,  reenforcements  over  time 
and  logistics  and  the  technology  of  war  fighting.  That  is  where  we 
really  help  the  ROK.  And  air  power  would  be,  in  my  view,  pre- 
eminent. 

To  the  specifics  of  your  question  on  the  heavy  bombers,  I  think 
that  evolved  from  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  a . 

Mr.  McDade.  When  do  you  think  that  study  will  be  determined? 

General  Luck.  I  don't  know,  but  I  can  find  out  and  get  back  to 
you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  study  should  be  completed  in  April  1994. 

General  Luck. . 
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Mr.  McDade.  a  very  balanced  approach  is  what  you  are  talking 
about? 

Greneral  LuCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Dicks? 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  to  welcome  you. 

I  am  very,  very  concerned  that  we  are  making  a  very  major  mis- 
take in  bringing  down  the  size  of  the  bomber  force.  I  think  it  has 
implications  to  you  in  Korea.  I  know  that  Secretary  Perry  told  me 
that  as  of  last  night  that  he  is  reviewing  the  decision  on  bombers. 
But  let  me  give  you  these  numbers  because  I  am  told  that  you  were 
not  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  CINCs,  not  because  of  dere- 
liction of  duty,  but  you  just  couldn't  be  there. 

Under  the  bottom-up  review,  we  would  have  184  bombers,  84  B- 
52s,  84  B-ls  and  16  B-2s  once  they  are  there.  We  don't  have  them 
now.  After  the  bottom-up  review,  it  went  to  64  B-52s,  60  B-ls  and 

6  B-2s,  for  a  total  of  140. 

The  administration  has  adopted  a  position  that  at  the  end  of 

1995,  unless  this  has  changed,  we  are  going  down  to which 

don't  have  a  conventional  capability,  other  than  dumb  bombs,  and 

7  B-2s  operational  by  that  time,  for  a  total  of heavy  bomb- 
ers. 

I  don't  think  you  can  fight — I  think  it  is  obvious  when  you  go 
below  the  bottom-up  review  you  are  saying  that  you  cannot  do  two 
major  regional  conflicts  at  the  same  time  and  have  a  bomber  force 
that  is  going  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  both  situations. 

General  Estes  told  us  that  he  needed B-52s.  Under  this, 

we  are  going  to  have .  Are  we  making  a  mistake  here? 

I  am  concerned  that  this  country  would  get  down  to heavy 

bombers  and  you  have with  no  conventional  capability.  We 

are  saying  we  are  going  to  do  that  at  some  point  in  time,  but  I  am 
told  that  under  the  most  optimistic  schedule  they  won't  be  ready 

until  the  year to  have  real  significant  conventional  bombing 

capability.  How  do  you  fee  about  this? 

Greneral  Luck.  I  don't  want  to  jump  around  the  question.  I  am 
not  smart  enough  to  know  where  the  Air  Force  decision-makers 
were  coming  from  on  that  because  I  am  sure  they  had  a  budget  of 
so  much  and  they  are  trying  to  operate  within  that  budget  against 
the  threats  that  they  predict  they  will  have  to  go  against. 

But  the  fact  remains  in  Korea,  if  this  survey  comes  out  the  way 
we  think  it  might,  that  would  certainly  be  a  big  plus  up  for  us  to 
have  the  capability  to  go  on  those — to  drop  that  kind  of  bombs 
against  those  targets. 

However,  you  know  I  could  build  a  scenario  where  you  wouldn't 
need  one.  But  I  think  from  my  perspective,  my  job  is  to  worst  case 
everything,  to  worst  case  think  through  everything  and  to  try  to 
decide  what  I  would  really  like  to  have  to  do  it  the  best  way  I 
could.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  these  numbers. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Apparently,  they  were  presented  at  this  meeting  of 
the  CINCs.  Greneral  Butler,  before  he  retired,  made  a  tremendous 
argument,  from  a  point  of  view  of  conventional  deterrence  that  tak- 
ing down  the  bomber  force  to  that  low  level  was  a  terrible  mistake. 
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Admittedly,  B-ls  have  some  conventional  capability  .  In 

any  decision,  the  fact  that  we  could  launch  them  from  the  United 
States  or  wherever  has  provided  a  tremendous  deterrence  capabil- 
ity. 

I  think  the  number  is  too  low,  and  I  think  some  in  the 

Air  Force  think  this  is  a  bad  decision.  We  are  protecting  TACAIR 
at  the  expense  of  the  bomber  force. 

Greneral  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  From  your  perspective  as  a  CINC  not  having  those 
bombers  to  call  upon,  I  think  would  be  worse. 

Greneral  Luck.  I  hate  to  even  say  this,  but  the — have  you  read 
the  book,  the  Toeffler  book.  War  and  Anti-War,  and  they  talk  about 
the  waves,  the  second  wave  giving  way  to  the  third  wave  of  tech- 
nology. This  is  a  typical  confrontation  between  the  second  wave 
warfare,  which  is  a  lot  of  heavy  bombs  on  one  spot  for  a  lot  of  good 
reasons  like  the  carpet  bombing,  we  did  in  World  War  II,  and  the 
third  wave  being  a  high-tech  laser  that  flies  through  the  window 
and  kills  only  that  target  that  you  want  to  kill  and  this  is  the  tus- 
sle between  that.  Maybe  we  are  giving  up  the  second  wave  bombers 
to  get  the  third  wave. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  would  be  okay  on  this  decision  if  it  were  to  be  done 
in  the  context  that  we  were  going  beyond  20  B-2s.  For  example  I 
could  support  the  drawdown  of  the  B-52s  only  if  the  plan  was  for 
more  B-2s,  going  from  20  to  50,  then  you  would  have  a  much  more 
robust  capability. 

But  to  take  down  the  B-52s  you  are  giving  up  on  the  important 
cruise  missile  capability.  You  give  up  the  kinds  of  systems  that 
were  used  in  the  Gulf  successfully,  the  B-52s  flew  out  of  Louisiana 
to  the  Gulf  and  launched  those  cruise  missiles.  You  are  giving  up 
platforms  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

I  agree,  I  would  like  to  enhance  the  B-52s  to  give  them  a  smart- 
er capability.  But  107  is  still  an  awful  small  number,  and  when  you 
go  significantly  below  what  you  called  for  in  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view, I  wanted  to  get  your  sense  of  whether  you  thought  this  was 
a  serious  problem  or  ought  to  be  reconsidered? 

(General  Luck.  I  think  it  is  but  I  think  the  Air  Force  goes 
through  the  same  thing  we  in  the  Army  are  going  through  in  see- 
ing the  force  structure  come  down  but  you  have  to  do  it  to  meet 
the  budget.  I  guess  this  was  one  of  those  decisions. 

I  think  maybe  the  issue  we  have  brought  up  in  Korea  may  be  a 
reason  why  Mr.  Perry  said  they  were  taking  another  look  at  it. 

PATRIOT  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  Patriots?  Are  we 
going  to  deploy  them  at  some  point? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir,  but  we  are  in  the  process  of  waiting  for 
Republic  of  Korea's  points  of  view,  their  best  time  to  do  that  with 
respect  to  how  they  are  able  to  portray  this  to  their  population. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  were  told  that  by  the  end  of  February  they  would 
be  deployed.  That  has  been  put  on  hold? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  The  decision  by  the  Korean  Government 
was  that  they  would  like  to  see  them  come  during  the  Team  Spirit 
deployment  time.  After  that,  the  new  narrative  of  the  IAEA  and 
the  new  breakthroughs  that  were  negotiated  on  the  three  points  of 
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North-South  dialogue  and  the  inspection  regime,  caused  the  Ko- 
rean Government  to  say,  let's  wait  until  we  see  how  this  goes  and 
not  complicate  that  process  too  much  with  giving  the  North  Kore- 
ans the  opportunity  to  say,  well,  you  are  really  not  serious  about 
disarmaments.  So  they  wanted  to  hold  it  off  for  a  month  or  two  to 
see  how  that  went. 

TEAM  SPIRIT 

Mr.  Dicks.  Are  we  cancelling  Team  Spirit? 

Greneral  LuCK.  No,  sir.  That  is  in  the  ofTmg.  The  way  I  under- 
stand it  is  if  we  do  an  inspection  regime  of  the  IAEA,  and  we  go 
through  the  North-South  dialogues,  then  the  Team  Spirit  1994  will 
be  cancelled. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  this  cancellation  be  a  serious  blow  to  readi- 
ness? 

Greneral  LuCK.  The  Team  Spirit  1994  cancellation  would  not  be 
a  serious  blow  to  readiness  because  we  had,  in  fact,  planned  a  lot 
of  other  exercises  to  compensate  for  it.  So  I  would  like  it  to  be 
known  this  way,  but  Team  Spirit  1994  is  a  name.  It  is  a  name.  I 
am  going  to  train. 

Sir,  my  job  is  to  be  ready — I  am  going  to  do  that.  If  Team  Spirit 
1994  goes  away  and  we  get  some  compensation,  I  am  for  that.  I 
promise  you  I  won't  miss  a  lick.  We  will  do  something  else  to  back 
up  for  that. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Young? 

REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA  FORCES 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  curious  about  South  Korean  forces.  You  may 
have  covered  this  with  the  Committee  when  they  visited.  Tell  us 
about  the  status  of  the  South  Korean  forces,  their  readiness,  how 
they  would  compare  and  match  up  with  the  North  Koreans. 

General  LucK.  I  would  be  happy  to,  sir. 

I  command  35,000  U.S.  forces  in  Korea,  but  I  also  command  in 
excess  of  700,000  Republic  of  Korea  forces.  So  about  5  percent  of 
my  force  is  U.S.  and  95  percent  is  Republic  of  Korea. 

I  would  characterize  this  force  as  solidly  improving  professionally 
ac-oss  the  board.  Their  GNP  in  Korea  is  about  $311  billion,  $13  bil- 
lion of  which  is  spent  on  their  military  force.  That  is  not  a  little 
bit  of  money,  but  it  no  where  compares  to  the  amount  we  spend 
on  our  military  force.  So  $13  billion  is  a  lot  of  money  but  it  doesn't 
go  all  that  far  when  you  have  a  700,000  person  force.  So  they  are 
spending  it  in  ways  which  I  did  not  necessarily  agree  with  when 
I  got  there. 

They  had  been  influenced  somewhat,  I  think,  by  the  East  Asia 
Strategy  Initiative,  the  Nunn-Wamer  amendment  and  the  poten- 
tial that  this  country  might  lose  our  commitment  to  them  because 
of  the  way  things  were  going  at  the  time  in  the  1989-1990  area. 
It  looked  like  the  north  and  south  were  well  on  the  way  to  reunifi- 
cation. So  they  began  to  spend  their  money  to  make  them  niore 
independent,  if  you  will,  and  spent  it  on  things  such  as  submarines 
and  some  air  forces,  which  in  this  area  we  were  bound  to  support 
them  with. 

So  we  are  in  very  good  shape  in  sea  power  and  air  power  as  long 
as  our  commitment  is  solid  behind  them,  which  it  is  now. 
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Some  of  that  money  went  the  wrong  way,  I  think,  in  that  period 
of  time.  They  are  reorganized  now  to  put  more  of  their  money  in 
a  force  improvement  program  that  gets  after  their  weaknesses, 
which  are . 

They  need  to  work  on .  Those  are  their  weaknesses  and  we 

are  trying  to  reorient  them. 

From  a  training  point  of  view,  they  have  completely  adopted  our 
Department  of  Army  training  regime  and  are  on  the  way  to  getting 
that  incorporated  in  their  army.  It  is  working. 

The   professionalism   of  their   officers   is   coming  up  very  fast 


Overall,  I  would  say  pretty  good  shape  and  getting  better. 

Mr.  Young.  Greneral,  during  Vietnam,  we  were  told  that  the 
troops  that  the  Americans  could  depend  on  the  most,  the  North 
American  troops,  would  be  the  ROK  troops.  They  were  good  fight- 
ers, disciplined,  loyal  and  determined.  That  was  a  different  genera- 
tion of  South  Korean  soldiers.  How  many  people  in  the  South  Ko- 
rean military  have  actually  seen  combat? 

General  Luck.  Their  combat  experience  largely,  sir,  is  that  same 
group  you  are  talking  about,  those  that  were  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
other  hand,  though,  these  young  people  are  tough  people.  Sir,  they 
can  get  out  there  and  grind  it  out  for  a  long  time  and  don't  realize 
a  lot  of  creature  comfort.  And  my  estimation  is  that  they  will  fight 
and  fight  hard,  sir,  and  I  think  they  are  our  best  ally. 

Mr.  Young.  So  you  have  no  concern  that  if  required  that  they 
would  be  there  full  up  to  support  the  defense  of  their  country? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  don't  have — I  would  say  that  in  North  Caro- 
linian language,  they  are  tougher  than  woodpecker  lips,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Red-Cockaded  woodpeckers. 

NORTH  KOREAN  STRATEGY 

Mr.  Young.  General,  there  is  all  kind  of  speculation  as  to  what 
is  driving  the  North  Koreans.  What  do  you  think  is  their  motiva- 
tion for  bringing  this  threat  to  world  peace  and  to  the  security  of 
this  region?  Is  it  strictly  reunification  or  something  else? 

General  LuCK.  If  I  could  go  back  a  bit.  What  is  driving  them  is 
a  number  of  different  things.  If  you  go  back  in  history  to  just  after 
the  Korean  War,  maybe  eight  years  after,  maybe  in  the  early 
1960s,  their  economy  and  military  looked  good  because  they  were 
being  subsidized  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Republic  of  China. 

The  South  was  exactly  the  opposite,  demonstrations,  unrest,  bad 
economy,  a  lot  of  floundering.  So  they  felt  that  they  were  in  good 
shape. 

Over  the  years  this  has  reversed.  The  North  Korean  economy  is 
now  in  severe  decline.  I  have  read  accounts  of  minus  11  percent 
GNP  last  year  and  it  has  been  declining  geometrically  over  the  last 
few  years.  They  have  lost  their  relationship  with  Russia,  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  from  the  aspect  that  they  don't  sub- 
sidize them  anymore  and  they  don't  get  barter  trade  anymore,  they 
make  them  pay  hard  currency. 

They  still  have  a  big  conventional  army  and  they  started  their 
nuclear  program  in  the  late  1950s  and  it  developed  to  this  point. 
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This  is  not  a  new  deal.  They  have  been  trying  to  develop  this  nu- 
clear program  all  that  time.  The  only  two  things  they  have  to  hang 
on  to  are  the  nuclear  program  and  their  big  military  force. 

But  the  threat  of  commonality  that  goes  through  each  argument 
is  the  regime,  the  House  of  Kim  must  stand.  I  see  all  this  posturing 
is  to  preserve  the  totalitarianist  regime  headed  up  by  the  Kims. 

I  think  somewhere  in  there  is  the  truth. 

NORTH  KOREAN  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  Young.  When  the  senior  Kim  goes,  which  shouldn't  be  too 
long  because  he  is  quite  elderly,  is  there  a  threat  to  turning  the 
regime  over  to  his  son,  some  kind  of  an  internal  threat  that  they 
are  worried  about? 

Greneral  LuCK.  .  I  think  this  is  pretty  well  known.  They 

have  really  shut  themselves  off  from  the  world. 

I  think  they  are  more  concerned  about  keeping  fear  out  than 
keeping  it  in.  What  we  do  see  is  that  there  is  some  trouble  about 
the  dynastic  succession  and  how  it  will  go  and  there  is  concern. 

Most  nations  say,  wait  him  out,  because  they  think  once  Kim  II 
Sung  is  gone,  the  house  of  cards  will  fall.  Implosion  is  the  key 
word. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Hefner? 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  remember  when  we  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  wanted  to  wel- 
come you  here  and  to  remind  people  that  it  was  the  Army  that 
went  in  and  made  the  ports  safe  for  the  Marines  to  finally  come 
in  and  participate. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  get  that  on  the  record. 

NORTH  KOREAN  INTENTIONS 

Mr.  Hefner.  Gleneral,  it  is  good  to  have  you  here.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  good  questions  asked.  I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
we  enjoyed  our  relationship  with  you  at  Fort  Bragg.  It  was  a  real 
learning  experience.  I  have  been  here  a  long  time,  but  at  Fort 
Bragg  you  helped  me  to  get  a  real  insight  into  what  our  armed 
forces  are  all  about. 

I  was  very  relieved  when  you  were  sent  to  Korea.  I  don't  know 
how  you  felt  about  it,  but  I  felt  a  real  sense  of  security  when  you 
were  sent  to  Korea  because  I  know  the  capable  kind  of  leader  that 
you  are. 

Is  there  any  other  regime  in  the  world  that  we  know  as  little 
about  as  we  do  about  North  Korea? 

Greneral   Luck.    Sir,   you   know,   that   is   an   excellent   question 

.  So  you  have  to  piece  together  what  you  know  from  that.  I 

have  to  tell  you  I  am  not  sure  we  know  a  whole  lot. 

NORTH  KOREAN  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  Hefner.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  have  a  very  good 
intelligence  gathering  organization  in  North  Korea  to  enable  them 
to  know  about  South  Korea? 

General  LuCK. . 

As  we  said,  freedom,  freedom  and  democracy  are  heavy  some- 
times. In  that  regard,  they  are  able  to  come  and  find  out  what  they 
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can  find  out  in  the  South.  Of  course,  we  have  the  same  security 
poUcies  and  procedures  in  the  military  that  we  have  here  but  still 
the  opportunity  is  certainly  there  and  I  am  sure  they  know  quite 
a  bit.  Now,  how  they  are  able  to  take  what  they  know  and  syn- 
thesize that  and  put  that  into  positions  that  they  can  use,  I  don't 
know,  because  I  think  they  are  very  isolated  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  have  good  ideas  about  things  because  of  that  isolation. 

Mr.  Hefner.  The  point  that  I  am  getting  at  is  that  a  lot  of  people 
want  us  to  wait  them  out.  I  believed  that  one  of  the  things  that 
lead  to  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  find  out  how  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
living. 

In  North  Korea,  their  reports  have  to  show  South  Korea,  doing 
so  much  better  just  like  East  and  West  Grermany.  Word  has  to  get 
into  North  Korea  that  there  is  a  standard  of  living  south  of  us  that 
is  absolutely  phenomenal  compared  to  ours. 

Cxeneral  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Do  they  have  access  to  South  Korea  for  television 
other  than  North  Korea  propaganda? 

General  Luck.  They  do  not  have  access  to  anything  in  the  North. 
We  can't  even  send  Radio  Free  Europe.  It  they  have  a  radio,  it  has 
preset  channels  and  can  only  pick  up  North  Korean  stations. 

Television  is  the  same  thing.  The  only  people  that  get  the  infor- 
mation are  intelligence  people  and  the  only  people  they  pass  that 
to  are  those  in  high  government  places. . 

If  you  take  propaganda  long  enough  you  begin  to  believe  it  is 
true  and  then  you  are — for  comparison  is  not  as  shocking  as  if  you 
didn't  believe  that.  They  have  a  word  for  it.  J-U-C-H-E  means 
self-reliance  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  is  an  honorable  thing. 
That  is  very  much  accepted  in  the  North. 

Again,  I  would  say  they  try — they  are  more  concerned  with  keep- 
ing fear  out  than  they  are  keeping  it  in.  They  just  don't  want  their 
people  to  feel  the  difference. 

Mr.  Hefner.  they  have  families  and  they  talk,  so  there 

has  to  be  talk  we  are  doing  this  for  all  of  our  lifetime  and  things 
haven't  gotten  any  better. 

I  want  to  apologize  for  not  coming  to  Korea  to  see  you,  (General. 
I  weighed  the  situation  and  I  would  have  had  many,  many  hours 
on  the  same  plane  with  Norm  Dicks  and  the  Chairman  and  I 
weighed  it  against  going  to  Fort  Bragg  and  looking  afi;er  the  troops. 
I  knew  you  were  coming  here — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  having  General  Luck  here,  the  man  who  made  it  safe  for  the 
Marines  to  go  into  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  Good  to  see  you.  General. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

General  LuCK.  One  further  point  on  that  subject  is  kind  of  inter- 
esting and,  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee. 

We  had  a  couple  North  Korean  soldiers  that  we  picked  up  the 
other  day  and  we  brought  them  down  and  put  them  through  the 
hospital  system  to  make  sure  they  were  okay. . 

Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  troops  in  North  Korea 
would  have  experience  going  back  to  the  Korean  War  and  wouldn't 
they  be  quite  old? 

General  Luck.  I  would  say  just  some  of  the  older  Generals,  older 
men  like  me. . 
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U.S.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ROK 

Mr.  Hefner.  You  mentioned  in  your  statement  that  you  had 
your  general  requirements  to  replace  facilities  in  Korea  and  I 
would  certainly  be  interested  to  know  what  they  are  since  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Construction  Subcommittee. 

General  LuCK.  We  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  with  a  member  of  the 
Committee  staff  on  this  thing.  I  think  she  is  coming  back  to  get  a 
better  handle  on  that.  What  they  revolved  around  is  that  we  no 
longer  do  any  MILCON  in  Korea.  It  is  all  burden-sharing. 

So  what  is  happening  there  is  that  we  are  not  matching  out  our 
needs,  is  what  it  really  comes  down  to,  and — but  the  construction 
standards  for  the  Republic  of  the  Korean  Army  and  the  construc- 
tion standards  for  the  United  States  Army  are  appreciably  dif- 
ferent. But  we  get  facilities  built  according  to  those  standards. 

The  trailer  to  that  is  you  have  to  put  more  O&M  in  those  facili- 
ties to  bring  them  up  to  what  you  want  for  your  troops.  I  want  my 
troops  living  as  good  as  they  can  live.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  Hefner.  That  is  a  good  argument  for  military  construction 
to  take  over  the  O&M  account,  I  suppose. 

General  Luck.  I  don't  know  about  that  but  that  is  where  the  rub 
is. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Before  I  completely  alienate  the  Chairman,  I  yield 
back. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Bill  Hefner  raised  a  most  interesting  and  disconcert- 
ing question  relative  to  information  not  available  in  North  Korea. 

.  I  believe  in  South  Korea  we  have  more  American  troops 

within  harm's  range  than  an3rwhere  in  the  world,  I  suppose  outside 
of  the  United  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Greneral  Luck.  Sir,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  would  say  we  have  more 
in  artillery  range  and  that  would  be  a  way  to  say  it. 

notification  of  attack 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  kind  of  curious  to  have  us  explore  the  question 
of  what  has  our  government  done  to  see  what  we  might  be  able  to 
do  if  we  should  consider  it  for  those  radios  that  only  have  one  loca- 
tion on  the  knob,  the  free  communication  question  that  helps  share 
what  countries  are  doing.  Nonetheless,  in  the  meantime  when  we 
took  this  trip,  that  the  high  point  was  when  we  visited  your  home, 
alarm  bells  were  ringing.  People  were  concerned  that  we  could  find 
ourselves  with  a  surprise  of  surprises. 

We  learned  that  if  there  were  such  a  surprise  that  the  time  of 
notice  was  shorter  than  it  has  been  in  our  military  experience, 
with  the  largest  number  of  American  troops  anywhere  with- 
in at  least  missile  range. 

That,  to  me,  is  very  disconcerting.  I  am  not  sure,  even  though  the 
alarm  bells  seemed  to  quiet  as  we  were  there  even,  either  because 
of  misinformation  or  otherwise,  since  then  a  number  of  things  have 
occurred. 

There  has  been  contact  between  the  United  States  and  North 
Korea.  Doors  have  theoretically  been  opened  that  would  suggest 
that  maybe  inspections  will  go  forward.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
comment  on  this  when  I  get  through  with  the  commentary. 
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I  am  skeptical  about  what  I  might  expect  from  the  North  Kore- 
ans. It  strikes  me  as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  a  feint  as  real  move- 
ment. We  backed  off  to  our  wish  list,  wants  to  wish  problems  away, 
that  has  led  to,  if  nothing  else,  a  calling  off  of  formalized  troop  co- 
operation and  exercise  that  in  turn  has  eliminated . 

We  were  talking  about  using  ships  to  get  them  there  in  order 
that  they  would  be  there  in  time . 

Now,  two  things  have  occurred.  You  said  you  will  be  prepared. 

We  didn't  expect  anything  else and  now  the  Government  of 

Korea  is  saying  we  really  want  to  wait  until  it  is  more  politically 
correct  in  the  South  before  we  would  be  concerned  about  how  that 
might  cause  the  North  to  react. 

To  me,  the  reason  for  Patriots  is  because  it  serves  as  a  shield  for 
our  people,  as  a  deterrence  to  their  movement.  It  is  a  deterrence 
weapon  that  could  be  very  helpful  to  those  people  who  are  at  risk. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  So  this  public  shifting  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
negative  rather  than  positive  to  us  at  least  in  the  military  sense. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  some  charts  that  I  use  in  the 
ROK,  but  I  didn't  show  them  to  the  Chairman. 


[Clerk's  note. — ^The  chart  is  classified  and  is  in  the  Committee 
files.] 

There  is  the  dilemma,  how  do  you  preserve  all  your  centers  of 
gravity  the  best  you  can  and  still  go  for  another  day?  Once  we  de- 
cide something  is  important,  we  must  have  ROK  agreement  on  it. 
It  makes  it  more  difficult,  but  it  is  real  life.  My  job  is  to  work  it, 
and  we  are  doing  it  okay,  I  think. 

AIR  POWER 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  appreciate  your  patience  with  politics  getting  in- 
volved and  your  ability  to  do  the  center,  as  I  see  it,  of  your  job. 

In  the  meantime.  North  Korea  has  not  suddenly  cut  back  their 
build-up  of  troop  positioning.  They  certainly  are  not  shifting  their 
military  posture,  and  at  the  other  end  of  this,  if  we  find  that  this 
feint  towards  inspection,  et  cetera,  has  been  little  more  that  lip 
service,  they  have  successfully  outmatched  us  at  least  on  this  chess 
day  and  I  am  scratching  my  head  about  that. 

General  Estes,  when  we  were  there,  talked  about  dominance  of 

the  air  corridors  .  We  have  chosen  to  commit  to  keep  the 

largest  American  military  force  at  risk  in  Korea  because  of  our  in- 
terest in  the  region,  strategic  and  economic.  I  hope  at  the  highest 
level  you  are  communicating  to  the  administration  the  importance 
of  maJcing  sure  that  we  are  ready  if  those  people  are  really  put  at 
risk.  The  military  priority  is  there,  et  cetera. 

General  LuCK.  You  can  be  sure  of  that.  I  spent  several  hours  this 
last  weekend  doing  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Back  to  that  report  on  bombers  and  Norm  Dick's 
points,  and  your  mentioning  to  Toeffler.  I  was  very  interested  in 
General  Estes  and  your  discussions  of  the  impact  of  B-52s,  our 

going  in  and  the  question  of  whether  we  should  not  be  in 

real  terms  taking  some  of  Toeffler's  advice,  that  is  those  B-52s 
can't  last  forever. 

General  LuCK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Some  would  suggest  that  the  B-1  is  going  to  take  so 
long  to  really  get  conventional  capability  that  we  would  be  smart 
to  consider  taking  a  risk.  We  know  we  can  use  the  B-52s,  they 

have  conventional  capability.  but  in  the  meantime  the  best 

conventional  weapon  for  the  future  lies  down  a  different  road  that 
the  B-1,  indeed  over  time  that  might  very  well  help  us  hop  over 
in  terms  of  our  future  needs. 

That  line,  however,  that  is  the  B-2  line,  is  about  to  close.  We  are 
on  that  path.  Do  you,  first,  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for  us  to  close 
that  door?  I  know  that  you  are  not  in  the  Air  Force  but  I  would 
like  reaction.  Secondly,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  know  if  you 
think — well,  I  am  not  sure — enough  said.  I  am  interested  in  your 
being  concerned  or  not  about  that  line  which  cuts  off  that  future 
horizon. 

General  LucK.  I  don't  know  a  lot  about  access  and  those  things. 
I  guess  that  is  why  I  have  been  in  the  field  all  my  life,  because  I 
am  better  fighting  with  what  we  get. 

I  said,  again,  if  it  takes  away  a  capability  you  need,  then  we 
have  to  relook  it.  In  the  dialogue  between  the  war  fighting  CINCs 
and  the  people  that  make  those  decisions  have  to  occur  and  that 
has  occurred  and  I  think  the  Chairman  suggested  earlier,  I  am  not 
sure  who,  said  that  they  are  going  to  relook  this  issue.  If  they  do, 
then  we  will  get  to  participate  in  that.  In  fact,  we  have  participated 
in  it  and  said  if  this,  then  that.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  getting  at  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  participate  in  that  but  the 
numbers  that  Mr.  Dicks  was  pointing  to,  95  going  down  to . 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  we  are  going  to  have  this  radical  reduction  and  it 
appears  that  the  budget  is  pushing  us  in  that  direction,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  B-2  can  move  us  more  quickly  down  a  path  that  involves 
significant  conventional  capability. 

We  have  to  wait  a  long  time  to  get  the  B-2s  ready.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  stealth  capability  is  so  important.  Yet  we  are  close  to 
closing  that  door,  closing  down  that  line.  I  hope  that  even  though 
that  is  not  your  responsibility,  at  least  I  hope  that  is  your  concern. 

General  Luck.  I  am  sorry,  that  is  my  responsibility  to  say  what 
I  got  to  say  to  those  that  are  making  that  decision.  Yes,  that  is  my 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  know  you  won't  be  bashful. 

General  Luck.  I  am  not  bashful,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  problem  we  have  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  con- 
text of  where  we  are  going,  your  point  is  well  taken  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  fewer  forces,  you  will  have  to  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  in  order  to  have  the  most  capable  and  credible 
force. 

I  believe  being  able  to  have  a  bomber  force  that  has  worldwide 
reach  is  a  major  deterrent.  We  learned  in  the  Gulf  with  the  F- 
117s,  with  smart  weapons  you  can  do  incredible  damage.  I  would 
argue  the  bomber  industrial  base  may  be  more  important  than  the 
submarine  and  aircraft  carrier  industrial  base.  I  believe  we  must 
protect  our  industrial  bases  to  include  the  B-2  line  in  southern 
California. 
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If  you  have  a  B-2  with  18  smart  weapons,  you  can  operate 
worldwide,  and  fly  out  of  Whiteman  and  into  battle  in  Korea.  That 
is  a  hell  of  a  war-fighting  capability  that  we  have  never  had  before. 
You  will  load  them  up  with  BAT,  an  antiarmor  capability.  We 
think  that  is  a  hell  of  a  war-fighting  capability  we  have  never  had 
before.  Yet,  we  are  stopping  this  B-2  line  at  20  aircraft,  despite 
every  study  indicating  you  need  40  to  60  of  these  things. 

Somebody  has  to  stand  up  and  pound  on  the  table  a  little  bit.  We 
are  trying  to  do  it  but  we  want  to  get  every  CINC  that  comes  here 
to  think  about  this  as  well. 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  I  could,  General,  as  Mr.  Dicks  and  I  were  excitedly 
discussing  this  between  the  time  we  left  you  and  arrived  in  Alaska 
together,  we  took  a  break  while  waiting  for  a  plane  and  ran  into 
a  young  Air  Force  colonel.  We  talked  to  him  about  this  and  he 
shifted  gears  and  said,  you  know,  bomber  capability  is  very  impor- 
tant. Our  fighter  force  is  very  important,  but  if  you  can't  get  the 
material  there  when  you  have  short-term  notice,  what  you  carry 
that  stuff"  is  important.  He  was  talking  about  C-17s  and  he  made 
the  point  in  spades,  being  able  to  get  your  people  and  that  force 
there  when  you  need  it. 

General  Luck. . 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Skeen? 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  I  want  to  begin  by  commending  you  on  the  way  that  our 
visit  was  handled  while  we  were  there.  It  enhances  our  admiration 
for  the  kinds  of  people  that  serve  the  military  forces. 

One  thing  that  concerned  me  was  the  black  hole  you  have  to  deal 
with  on  the  intelligence  side  of  the  picture.  North  Koreans  are  good 
propagandists;  one  was  return  of  bodies  from  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  first  group  came  back  with  very  little  authentication,  I  under- 
stand. 

The  second  go  around,  they  did  a  little  better  job  of  certification 
but  they  didn't  get  the  South  Korean  press  they  thought  they 
should  have. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  States,  I  was  visiting  with  a  world  trav- 
eler; he  said,  what  did  you  hear?  I  discussed  about  the  economi- 
cally deprived  people  and  he  said  that  was  not  true.  He  said  he 
was  in  North  Korea  and  traveled  extensively.  I  said,  that  is  news 
to  me,  I  didn't  think  they  let  too  many  foreigners  in  there.  This  guy 
had  a  problem  of  verification. 

I  said,  where  are  you  getting  your  information  and  the  access? 
He  said,  from  the  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  He  said  they  are  not 
starving  to  death  and  not  all  that  deprived  so  I  have  a  hard  time 
evaluating  how  tough  it  is  to  get  human  intelligence.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  your  worst  voids. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

team  spirit  exercise 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  had  the  same  discussion  with  CIA  the  other  day 
and  they  were  noncommittal.  Of  course,  they  are  going  to  protect 
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their  assets.  How  much  in  the  way  of  propaganda  was  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Team  Spirit  1994  effort?  Did  we  cancel  it  on  their  be- 
half? I  don't  think  it  was  all  that  important. 

CJeneral  Luck.  No,  sir,  but  somewhere  back  a  few  months  ago  it 
became  a  part  of  the,  we  call  it  the  "small  deal  package." 

Mr.  Skeen.  Was  it  a  preliminary  deal  or  negotiation? 

General  LuCK.  Yes,  sir.  It  just  became  a  part  of  the  negotiating 
chips  and  as  a  process  that  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  the 
North  has  been  trying  to  get  us  to  do  for  a  long  time,  is  cancel 
Team  Spirit. 

Our  initial  position  on  it  was  if  it  is  something  that  leads  to 
peace,  certainly  it  is  worth  negotiating  for  but  you  ought  to  get  a 
quid  pro  quo  on  this. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Absolutely. 

(General  LuCK.  Of  some  value.  That  was  our  position  in  that  if 
we  miss  1994,  we  already  had  planned  the  right  kinds  of  things  to 
make  up  for  that. 

Now,  Team  Spirit  in  general  is  a  different  issue.  I  mean,  if  we 
are  trading  off  Team  Spirit  in  general  over  time,  then  I  would  like 
to  see  something  like  some  of  their  artillery  pulled  back  from  the 
border,  a  significant  change  of  venue  on  their  part  before  we  sign 
up 

Mr.  Skeen.  This  is  more  of  a  diplomatic  thing? 

Greneral  Luck.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  If  we  preserve  peace- 


Mr.  Skeen.  What  is  the  status  of  nuclear  inspections?  I  under- 
stand they  were  going  to  allow  inspections  of  seven  of  the  nine  fa- 
cilities? 

General  LuCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  we  haven't  won  that  game  either? 

General  Luck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  One  other  thing  on  the  intelligence  side,  everybody 
is  all  heated  up  about  their  nuclear  capability  but  having  the  abil- 
ity to  put  together  some  nuclear  device  is  one  thing  while  having 
the  ability  to  use  it  and  in  a  tactical  or  strategic  sense,  particularly 
on  the  peninsula  I  would  think  the  nuclear  act  is  just  as  much  of 
a  danger  to  those  who  use  it  as  those  who  it  is  used  against. 

General  LuCK.  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Having  ability  to  do^this  doesn't  mean  you  could  ac- 
tually use  it  and  be  effective  with  it. 

General  Luck.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  jerry-rigged  bomb  is  a  mili- 
tary capability  or  an  invitation  to  extinction.  That  is  something 
they  need  to  work  their  way  through,  I  think.  I  really  do. 

You  know,  the — I  anticipated  maybe  some  kind  of  a  question 
along  these  lines.  I  put  some  things  together  in  terms  of  what  I 
have  seen  over  there  that  I  think  are  relatively  important.  We 
talked  about  them  a  bit  while  you  were  there,  but  most  Asian  coun- 
tries, excluding  North  Korea,  have  a  tremendous  economic  growth 
pattern. 

Mr.  Skeen.  China,  the  whole  Asian 

General  Luck.  13.6  plus  something  GNP  last  year,  as  near  as  we 
can  figure.  Most  of  these  Asians  don't  think  they  have  time  for  war. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Does  it  keep  them  from  making  money? 
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General  LuCK.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  in  any  hurry.  They  say  you 
get  the  facts  from  us,  they  got  the  bomb,  let's  go  to  war  over  it  but 
somewhere  in  between  there  is  a  right  answer. 

The  opponents  of  nuclear  proliferation  are  scaring  the  deuce  out 
of  some  of  these  Asians  who  have  already  reasoned  their  way 
through  this  problem  and  thought  that  war  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula is  a  bad  deal. 

The  reason  they  say  that  is  it  would  cause  the  total  destruction 
of  Seoul,  heavy  loss  of  life,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  casualties,  if 
not  millions.  In  the  Korean  War,  we  had  1.4  million  casualties  and 
on  the  South  Korean  military,  400,000  casualties.  They  say  that 
heavy  loss  of  property  and  destruction  of  an  economy,  tremendous 
refugees  and  the  costs  of  reconstruction,  they  wonder  who  will  they 
find  to  pay  for  that . 

Mr.  Skeen.  All  of  Asia,  something  we  Americans  need  to  learn 
about,  because  the  Japanese  taught  us  about,  after  World  War  II, 
they  wait  for  the  patience  to  go  off  and  make  a  mark  for  it.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  look  at  the  fiber  optics  industry. 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  expert  association  between  you 
and  the  ROK  forces.  You  are  the  kind  of  fellow  if  I  had  to  go  back 
to  being  at  war,  (General,  I  would  like  to  work  with  you. 

General  Luck.  Let's  hope  we  don't  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  observation  here? 
I  was  interested  in  your  comments.  General.  The  point  I  made  ear- 
lier about  their  intelligence  capability,  information  goes  to  the  ca- 
reer people.  The  best  job  in  North  Korea  is  being  in  the  military 
and  they  know  it.  They  see  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
South  Korea,  they  see  a  somewhat  booming  economy  and  they 
know  that  a  confrontation  could  wipe  out  what  security  they  have 
now. 

Like  the  Soviet  Union,  if  the  Army  had  wanted  to  get  into  that 
brawl,  they  could  have  probably  overthrown  Yeltsin  and  stopped 
changes  from  taking  place.  The  Asians  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
ever  seen  first-hand  what  a  nuclear  explosion  could  do.  I  think 
something  is  going  to  happen  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the  next 
few  years.  You  are  going  to  continue  to  train  even  if  you  don't  call 
it  Team  Spirit.  You  change  the  name,  we  will  call  it  something 
else,  but  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be  ready. 

General  LuCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  American  people  don't 
know  what  Team  Spirit  is  anyway  and  it  is  not  a  blow  to  our  ego 
to  change  the  name.  Any  time  we  can  deter  nuclear  possibilities, 
it  is  worth  it. 

BARRACKS  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  MURTHA.  One  other  thing,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hefner 
brought  this  up,  when  we  were  there  you  mentioned  there  were 
barracks  on  the  DMZ  that  were  substandard,  to  say  the  least.  Do 
you  have  a  request  from  anybody  for  us  to  do  anything?  Is  that 
something  the  South  Koreans  take  care  of  or  with  their  limited 
military  budget  are  not  able  to?  I  got  the  impression  that  was  a 
real  problem. 

General  LuCK.  It  is,  because  of  the  fracture  between  the  stand- 
ards that  we  want  our  young  people  to  be  treated  with  an  the 
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standards  that  the  RepubHc  of  Korea  Army  accepts  as  okay.  That 
is  part  of  the  fracture. 

The  other  part  is  that  if — when  they  build  something,  they  don't 
build  it  quite  like  we  do  so  in  the  process  of  getting  it  right,  we 
dip  into  our  O&M  funds  to  pay  for  it,  which  comes  out  of  other 
things  you  ought  to  be  doing.  It  is  kind  of  a  debt  spiral.  You  invited 
my  guys  to  come  back  and  talk — they  have  done  that 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Just  so  we  have  a  figure  of  what  you  want.  I  will 
work  with  Mr.  Hefner  and  we  will  try  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get 
those  barracks  fixed  up. 

General  Luck.  I  appreciate  it,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Any  other  questions?  Thank  you  very  much,  Gen- 
eral. We  appreciate  your  time  and  the  great  service.  There  will  be 
other  questions  for  the  record.  The  Committee  will  adjourn  until 
1:30  this  afternoon. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

READINESS  ISSUES 

Question.  General,  we  discussed  this  issue  briefly  during  our  trip 
to  Korea.  Are  our  present  DSP-early  warning  assets  capable  of 
handling  two  major  regional  conflicts? 

Answer. . 

Question.  My  concern  remains  at  what  level  and  composition  of 
the  bomber  force  best  satisfies  the  U.S.  national  military  strategy — 
at  the  least  cost.  We  are  retiring  B-52s,  the  B-ls  remain  inher- 
ently plagued  with  problems,  as  we  continue  to  close  our  overseas 
bases  we  need  the  force  projection  capability  like  that  of  the  B-2 
bomber.  There  are  a  number  of  bomber  force  option  studies  that 
have  been  conducted.  All  of  the  studies  indicate  that  anything 
below  the  210  level,  the  risk  increases  greatly.  Do  you  agree  with 
these  studies? 

Answer.  This  response  is  best  provided  by  DOD/JCS. 

Question.  If  the  U.S.  would  become  engaged  in  a  regional  conflict 
with  North  Korea  today,  how  many  bombers  and  what  types  would 
you  need? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  other  types  and  numbers  of  forces  would  you 
need? 

Answer.  We  are  confident  that  the  OPLAN  contains  the  essential 
forces  needed  to  ensure  success. . 

Question.  If  a  second  (near  simultaneous)  regional  conflict  began 
during  this  time  frame,  do  you  believe  the  U.S.  military  force  struc- 
ture is  adequate  to  accomplish  its  mission? 

Answer. . 

Question.  Can  our  bomber  force  structure  go  below  the  bomber 
road  map  of  210  aircfraft — and  still  support  the  bottom  up  review 
of  two  near  simultaneous  major  regional  conflict? 

Answer.  This  response  is  best  provided  by  DOD/JCS. 

Question.  The  South  Koreans  are  currently  considering  the  pro- 
curement of  the  AW  ACS  aircraft.  In  your  opinion,  would  this  add 
to  the  stability  of  the  region? 

Answer.  The  Republic  of  Korea  Air  Force  (ROKAF)  is  considering 
three  U.S.  aircraft  candidates  to  fill  their  Airborne  Early  Warning 
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requirement — the  Boeing  767,  Grumman  E-2C,  and  Lockheed  C- 
130EV.  ROKAF  has  requested  extensive  technical  data  on  each  air- 
craft, and  received  pricing  and  availabihty  (P&A)  data  in  Novem- 
ber 1993.  The  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  at  the  request 
of  ROKAF,  has  scheduled  a  USG/US  contractor  briefing  visit  to 
Korea  on  26-27  April  1994  to  present  additional  technical  informa- 
tion and  revised  P&A  data.  Current  ROKAF  planning  looks  for  air- 
craft deliveries  starting  in  2001. . 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  deploying  the  Patriots  in  South 
Korea  to  protect  both  our  U.S.  troops  and  our  South  Korean  allies? 

Answer. . 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Hefner  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

THREAT  IN  KOREA 

Question.  General  Luck,  I  realize  the  threat  in  Korea  is  real  and 
unpredictable.  Are  you  getting  the  intelligence  and  other  resources 
to  do  your  job  as  you  think  you  should? 

Answer.  The  short  answer  is  yes.  There  is  a  continued  dialogue 
among  Washington  intelligence  agencies,  the  Pacific  Command  in- 
telligence staff  and  our  command.  Some  intelligence  equipment  up- 
grades have  been  recently  completed,  and  a  series  of  scaled  contin- 
gency measures  to  improve  intelligence  support  in  the  event  of  cri- 
sis have  been  identified.  Technical  intelligence  collection  at  both 
national  and  theater  level  are  sufficient  and  well-focused.  Human 
intelligence  is  improving. 

Question.  What  can  this  committee  do  to  help  you? 

Answer.  Congress  has  always  shown  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, the  Combined  Forces  Command,  United  States  Forces 
Korea,  and  Eighth  U.S.  Army  firm  support  and  substantial  con- 
cern. The  continuance  of  your  proactive  approach  towards  setting 
a  clear,  deliberate  strategy  of  credible  strength  and  vigilance  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  successfully  meet  current  security  challenges 
and  take  advantage  of  emerging  security  opportunities  in  North- 
east Asia.  I  also  welcome  your  efforts  to  equip  us  with  the  right 
weapons  and  ammunition,  and  allow  us  to  exercise  and  train  as  we 
plan  to  fight  and  perform  essential  operations  and  maintenance 
programs.  In  addition,  I  know  we  share  a  common  goal  of  providing 
decent  living  and  work  facilities  and  enhanced  morale  and  welfare 
activities  for  all  our  personnel  and  their  families.  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  provide  active  and  timely  assistance  with  my  priority 
requirements:  To  obtain  adequate  organization  and  maintenance 
funding  for  required  OPTEMPO;  to  augrnent  field  training  with  a 
robust,  state-of-the-art  simulation  capability;  to  increase  commu- 
nications, weapons  and  command  and  control  interoperability;  to 
ensure  spare  parts  stockage  is  adequate  to  maintain  weapons  sys- 
tems; to  stop  further  erosion  of  support  infrastructure;  to  provide 
proper  facilities/activities  which  promote  troop  morale  and  welfare. 

Question.  There  have  been  recent  press  reports  the  Kim  II  Bung's 
son  has  not  been  seen  since  last  year.  Is  this  true?  If  so,  what  do 
you  think  this  means  for  the  Korean  peninsula? 

Answer.  No.  Kim  Jong-Il  last  appeared  in  an  official  capacity  on 
9  December  1993  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Supreme  People's 
Assembly.  According  to  a  Japanese  press  release.  Ho  Jong-man, 
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head  of  the  Pro-Pyongyang  Greneral  Association  of  Korean  Resi- 
dents in  Japan  (Chosen  Soren),  reported  visiting  Kim  Jong-Il  in 
Pyongyang  on  28  February.  A  Korean  Central  News  Agency  broad- 
cast reported  Kim  Jong-Il  attended  a  performance  by  artists  of  the 
KPA  Song  and  Dance  Ensemble  on  5  March.  Press  reports  concern- 
ing Kim  Jong-Il's  absence  surfaced  when  he  failed  to  make  a  public 
appearance  during  his  15  February  birthday  celebration;  he  also 
failed  to  appear  in  1993.  In  the  past,  Kim  Jong-Il  has  gone  several 
months  without  making  a  public  appearance;  the  reason  for  this  is 
unexplained.  Therefore,  we  believe  Kim  Jong-Il  maintains  his  posi- 
tion as  heir  apparent  to  Kim  Il-Sung. 

Question.  Have  you  requested  sufficient  O&M  funding  to  address 
the  facility  problem  you  mentioned?  If  now,  how  much  do  you  need 
in  FY  95? 

Answer.  Eighth  U.S.  Army's  FY  96-01  Program  Objective  Memo- 
randum (POM)  appealed  for  funding  to  address  eroding  infrastruc- 
ture and  degraded  quality  of  life.  We  estimate  that  $50  million  is 
needed  to  make  minimum  renovations.  Nearly  43%  of  Eighth  U.S. 
Army's  facilities  are  over  a  quarter  century  old — some  facilities 
were  built  and  occupied  by  the  Japanese  during  their  colonial 
rule — and  lack  basic  amenities  required  by  current  construction 
standards,  such  as  indoor  plumbing.  Small,  temporary  buildings 
are  also  costly  to  operate  and  maintain  (Quonsets,  sheet-metal 
buildings).  Approximately  9,700  unaccompanied  personnel  are 
housed  in  substandard  facilities  (20%  of  enlisted  personnel;  36%  of 
officers).  Increased  Host  Nation  cost  sharing  is  not  a  remedy.  The 
government  of  Korea  is  hesitant  to  fund  non-tactical  projects  such 
as  barracks,  dining  facilities,  and  soldier  support  centers.  Bottom 
line:  In  order  to  support  the  long-term  strategic  interests  of  the 
U.S.  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  U.S.  Forces  Korea  has  an  annual 
requirement  of  (1)  $240  million  Real  Property  Maintenance  funding 
and  (2)  $30  million  in  Military  Construction. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Hefner. 
Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

READINESS  ISSUES 

Question.  General  Luck,  briefly  tell  us  the  readiness  of  your 
units.  What  is  the  overall  readiness  rating  of  your  units? 

Answer. . 

Question.  Are  there  shortages  in: 

—Personnel  skills  (i.e.,  MOS)? 

— Equipment? 

— Spare  parts? 
What  is  being  done  to  fix  these  shortages? 

Answer. . 

Question.  I  am  told  that  the  Army  OPTEMPO  this  year  is  only 
620  tank  miles,  even  though  the  Army  indicates  that  800  tank 
miles  are  needed  to  maintain  a  high  state  of  readiness.  What  is  the 
current  OPTEMPO  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division?  In  your  opinion, 
are  there  short-term  problems  resulting  from  training  at  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  OPTEMPO? 

Answer. . 

Question.  Do  you  have  all  the  weapons  and  troops  you  need  to 
properly  defend  South  Korea  during  the  initial  stages  of  a  conflict? 
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Answer. . 

Question.  What  is  your  current  capability  to  receive  augmenting 
U.S.  forces?  What  would  be  the  airlift  and  sealift  requirements  dur- 
ing a  major  war  in  Korea?  Are  there  existing  airfields  and  ports  in 
South  Korea  capable  of  handling  these  ships  and  aircraft?  Will 
South  Korea  provide  support  at  these  airfields  and  ports,  or  will 
these  operations  be  supported  primarily  by  U.S.  personnel? 

Answer.  The  reception,  staging,  onward  movement  and  integra- 
tion (RSO&I)  of  reinforcing  U.S.  forces  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
our  warfighting  capability.  We  are  continually  making  improve- 
ments in  our  RSO&I  capabilities.  These  improvements  include 
identifying  additional  U.S.  logistical  personnel  and  equipment  that 
we  may  want  to  deploy  early  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  aug- 
mentation forces,  improved  management  of  the  terrain  we  will  use 
to  stage  those  augmenting  forces,  revising  time  phased  force  de- 
ployment lists,  and  increasing  our  coordination  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea  Government  for  wartime  host  nation  support. 

Yes,  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  will  provide  support  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Wartime  Host  Nation  Support  (WHNS)  Umbrella 
Agreement.  The  WHNS  Umbrella  Agreement  allows  access  to  air- 
field and  port  facilities  as  well  as  ROK  military  and  civilian  mate- 
rial/cargo handling  equipment  capability.  The  United  States  Forces 
Korea  updates  and  submits  WHNS  requirements  for  inclusion  into 
the  ROK  mobilization  plzm  on  a  regular  basis. 

MILITARY  DEPENDENTS 

Question.  How  many  military  dependents  live  in  Korea?  Do  these 
dependents  have  adequate  housing?  How  many  are  NOT  command 
sponsored?  Do  they  get  commissary/exchange  privileges?  Do  they 
receive  medical  care?  Where  do  most  of  these  noncommand  spon- 
sored dependents  live? 

Answer.  As  of  3  March  1994,  there  are  10,927  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel  residing  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK). 

The  majority  of  our  command  sponsored  families  live  in  adequate 
government  housing.  Noncommand  sponsored  dependents  and  the 
vast  majority  of  DOD  civilians  reside  in  local  communities.  Local 
housing  is  marginally  adequate  and  very  expensive  compared  to 
U.S.  housing. 

As  of  3  March  1994,  there  are  2,803  known  noncommand  spon- 
sored dependents  residing  in  the  ROK. 

Noncommand  sponsored  dependents  are  authorized  commissary 
and  exchange  privileges. 

Noncommand  sponsored  dependents  are  entitled  to  full  medical 
care  just  like  any  other  authorized  military  dependents. 

The  majority  of  noncommand  sponsored  dependents  live  in  the 
Seoul,  Korea  area.  The  remainder  are  fairly  divided  among  the 
other  7  geographic  areas  of  Korea. 

Question.  Let  us  discuss  briefly  the  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
case  of  North  Korean  attack.  Who  has  the  responsibility  to  evacu- 
ate military  dependents  and  DOD  civilians  and  their  families?  How 
about  the  rest  of  U.S.  citizens  living  in  Korea  (non-DOD  civilians, 
military  retirees,  etc.)?  Has  the  evacuation  plan  ever  been  exer- 
cised? How  long  would  it  take  to  evacuate  all  U.S.  civilians  out  of 
Korea?  Is  the  limited  availability  of  airlift  and  sealift  during  two 
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near-simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts  factored  into  the  evacu- 
ation plan? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  State  (DOS),  through  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  has  the  overall  responsibility  for 
evacuation  of  noncombatants  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  which  in- 
clude military  dependents,  DOD  civilians  and  their  families.  If  the 
DOS  is  unable  to  evacuate  the  large  number  of  noncombatants 
from  the  ROK  using  commercial  airlift,  then  DOD  will  be  requested 
to  assist  the  evacuation  effort  using  military  airlift;  however,  the 
overall  responsibility  remains  with  the  DOS.  While  the  DOS  has 
overall  evacuation  responsibility  and  authority,  the  Commander, 
United  States  Forces  Korea,  has  limited  authority  to  allow  military 
dependents  to  depart  the  ROK,  at  government  expense,  under  pro- 
visions outlined  in  the  Joint  Federal  Travel  Regulations. 

The  Department  of  State  (DOS),  through  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK),  has  the  responsibility  to  evacuate  all 
U.S.  citizen  noncombatants  from  the  ROK  This  includes  non-DOD 
civilians,  military  retirees,  tourists,  and  businessmen. 

Biannually,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel  (J-1),  United 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK). . 

During  the  exercise,  U.S.  noncombatants  are  directed  to  des- 
ignated assembly  points/relocation  centers  and  processed  for  evacu- 
ation from  the  ROK.  No  actual  evacuation  takes  place.  Evaluation 
teams  ensure  each  assembly  point/relocation  center  has  the  req- 
uisite personnel  and  resources  to  successfully  process  noncombat- 
ants. Also,  during  our  annual  Ulchi  Focus  Lens  exercise,  command 
and  control,  noncombatant  accountability,  transportation  planning, 
and  interface  with  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Seoul  is  exercised. 

The  planning  figure  for  evacuating  all  U.S.  citizens  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  (ROK)  is  10  days.  This  time  frame  assumes  that 
a  large  percentage  of  military  dependents,  DOD  civilians  and  their 
families  have  departed  using  authority  outlined  in  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral Travel  Regulations.  The  10  day  evacuation  period  begins  after 
the  Department  of  State  (DOS)  has  asked  the  DOD  for  assistance. 
Prior  to  DOD  intervention,  the  DOS  will  have  evacuated  as  many 
U.S.  citizens  as  possible  using  commercial  airlift. 

The  present  evacuation  plan  is  developed  around  one  major  re- 
gional conflict.  In  a  scenario  with  two  near-simultaneous  major  re- 
gional conflicts,  the  most  important  factor  affecting  evacuation  will 
be  the  availability  of  both  airlift  and  sealift.  The  amount  of  lift  de- 
ployed to  the  theater  will  have  a  direct  correlation  to  the  time  it 
will  take  to  complete  evacuation.  If  sufficient  lift  is  not  readily 
available  for  the  situation,  intermediate  staging  areas,  such  as 
Japan  or  Guam,  and  combat  loading  will  be  utilized  to  maximize 
the  available  lift  capability.  If  there  is  still  insufficient  lift,  a  re- 
quest to  the  National  Command  Authority  (NCA)  will  be  made  to 
revise  priorities  so  as  to  safely  evacuate  all  U.S.  noncombatants. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FACILITIES 

Question.  General  Luck,  you  mentioned  that  you  have  urgent  re- 
quirements to  replace  certain  facilities  for  the  troops  stationed  in 
Korea.  Can  you  briefly  discuss  those  requirements? 
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Answer.  A  large  portion  of  our  facilities  are  over  25  years  old  and 
need  to  be  replaced.  We  also  have  shortfalls  for  many  types  of  fa- 
cilities. We  need  modem  barracks,  dining  facilities,  soldier  support 
centers,  and  other  quality  of  life  facilities.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
is  reluctant  to  support  these  needs  since  their  emphasis  is  on 
warfighting  facilities.  These  old  facilities  drain  U.S.  operations  and 
maintenance  funds  and  take  away  funds  for  unit  operations  and 
training.  Total  United  States  Forces  Korea  (USFK)  requirements 
for  new  construction  and  modernization  of  existing  facilities  on  en- 
during installations  is  roughly  $2.1  billion.  These  requirements  are 
across  Korea  on  our  enduring  installations,  those  strategic  installa- 
tions for  which  we  project  a  long  term  U.S.  presence.  Assuming  a 
buyout  spread  over  15  years  and  projected  annual  host  nation 
funding  of  $100  million,  USFK  needs  at  least  $30  million  in  U.S. 
funded  Military  Construction  (MILCON)  annually  to  maintain  our 
strategic  flexibility  in  the  region  and  provide  vital  quality  of  life 
upgrades  for  barracks,  family  housing,  industrial,  and  mission  fa- 
cilities on  strategic  installations.  There  is  a  critical  requirement  for 
the  following  projects;  five  barracks  and  three  soldier  support  facili- 
ties at  Camp  Casey;  one  barracks  at  Camp  Red  Cloud;  and  one  bar- 
racks and  one  soldier  support  facility  at  Camp  Coiner  in  Yongsan. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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gen.  joseph  p.  hoar,  commander  in  chief,  united  states 
central  command 

Introduction 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Committee  welcomes  Creneral  Joseph  P.  Hoar,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  States  Central  Command. 

In  recent  years,  three  major  wars  have  occurred  in  CENTCOM's 
Area  of  Responsibility:  The  war  in  Afghanistan;  the  Iran-Iraq  war; 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR)  of  the  Central  Command  is  one 
of  the  most  volatile  in  the  world  and  includes:  Nineteen  nations; 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  known  oil  reserves;  and  various  strategic 
waterways. 

There  has  been  a  high  tempo  of  deplojmnent  of  U.S.  forces  in  re- 
cent years  to  CENTCOM's  Area  of  Responsibility  including:  The 
Persian  Gulf  War;  enforcing  no-fly  zones  over  northern  and  south- 
ern Iraq;  Somalia;  and  providing  training  and  other  operations  in 
Kuwait. 

General  Hoar,  we  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  such  a  great 
American  leader  and  the  work  that  you  have  done.  We  appreciate 
the  job  you  have  done  for  this  country  over  the  years. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  job  changing  missions  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  hard  to  determine  where  we  should  or  shouldn't  be  and 
when  we  should  intervene. 

We  have  tried  to  make  sure  that  we  have  provided  adequate  re- 
sources when  we  make  these  extraordinary  deployments  as  we  did 
in  Somalia — which  I  had  grave  concern  about — and  as  we  are  doing 
in  Bosnia.  I  realize  this  is  not  in  your  jurisdiction. 

You  have  had  a  productive  couple  of  years  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  CENTCOM,  and  an  illustrious  career  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
We  appreciate  the  work  that  you  have  done.  We  know  you  are  re- 
tiring later  this  year,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  leave  it  in  good  hands. 
We  are  going  to  miss  your  counsel,  your  advice  and  your  leadership 
for  this  country. 

We  appreciate  your  coming  before  the  Committee.  We  will  put 
your  entire  statement  in  the  record  and  if  you  will  summarize,  we 
will  go  right  to  the  questions. 
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Summary  Statement  of  General  Hoar 

General  Hoar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those 
very  kind  words.  I  have  a  very  short  opening  statement  I  would 
like  to  make,  if  I  may. 

CHALLENGING  REGION 

The  Central  Command's  area  of  responsibility  remains  one  of  the 
most  volatile  and  challenging  regions  in  the  world.  Nowhere  are 
U.S.  interests  more  likely  to  be  threatened  with  such  high  stakes 
on  the  line.  The  global  interdependency  of  the  late  20th  century  is 
exemplified  by  the  role  Gulf  oil  plays  in  the  world  economy. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  world's  known  oil  reserves  are  located  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf  region,  and  the  Gulfs  share  of  the  world  oil  mar- 
ket is  projected  to  grow  from  27  percent  in  1990  to  40  percent  in 
the  year  2000,  only  6  years  away. 

This  dependency  and  concentration  make  the  global  economy 
highly  vulnerable  to  disruption  by  a  regional  conflict.  In  addition 
to  the  vital  oil  reserves,  the  Central  Region  has  strategic  water- 
ways that  are  critical  not  only  to  the  flow  of  world  commerce,  but 
to  the  deployment  and  sustainment  of  military  forces  in  a  contin- 
gency. 

DEFENSE  STRATEGY 

To  cope  with  the  unique  challenges  of  the  region,  CENTCOM 
pursues  a  long-term  and  flexible  strategy  of  deterrence  in  a  coali- 
tion context.  Our  strategy  permits  a  seamless  transition  from 
peacetime  to  crisis  management,  to  wartime  operations,  and  is 
based  on  a  three-tiered  approach  to  regional  defense. 

This  includes  self-defense  by  the  countries  themselves,  then  re- 
gional coalition  defense,  and  lastly,  an  international  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  other  allied  powers  to  assist  in  defeating  an  ag- 
gressor. To  facilitate  this  strategy,  we  pursue  a  level  of  regional  ac- 
cess built  on  the  three  peacetime  pillars  of  forward  presence,  com- 
bined exercises,  and  security  assistance. 

Forward  presence  remains  key  to  our  ability  to  rapidly  respond 
to  a  crisis.  Naval  forces  are  the  cornerstone  of  our  presence,  but 
shore-based  aviation,  land  forces,  and  pre-positioned  stocks  and 
equipment  are  essential  as  well. 

Our  combined  exercise  program  enhances  interoperability,  con- 
tributes to  mutual  defense  capability,  and  demonstrates  our  re- 
solve. 

SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Security  assistance  programs  bolster  regional  self-defense  and 
contribute  to  stability.  Countries  in  the  region  continue  to  seek 
U.S.  equipment,  and  by  helping  them  meet  their  legitimate  defense 
needs,  we  promote  self-sufficiency  and  ensure  future  interoper- 
ability of  equipment  and  tactics. 

CENTCOM  continues  to  rely  heavily  on  the  contributions  of  our 
friends  and  allies,  who  share  an  important  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  maintaining  stability  and  security.  The  GCC  states,  for  ex- 
ample, have,  in  addition  to  exercising  with  our  forces,  contributed 
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access,   basing,   financing,   fuel,   transportation,   subsistence,   and 
other  resources. 

PRE-POSITIONING 

Our  ability  to  successfully  execute  our  strategy  is  also  dependent 
upon  continued  support  for  several  key  capabilities.  The  combined 
exercise  and  pre-positioning  programs  I  mentioned  are  vital,  as  is 
strategic  lift,  to  include  sealift  ships  and  the  C-17  alternative  or 
supplemental  airlifters. 

We  need  to  continue  development  of  communications  and  intel- 
ligence systems  to  retain  our  technological  edge,  and  to  replace 
aging  aircraft  carriers  and  amphibious  platforms  to  ensure  that  we 
maintain  the  naval  posture  that  is  the  backbone  of  our  forward 
presence. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

But  even  the  best  hardware  available  will  not  enable  us  to  ac- 
complish our  mission  without  a  sufficient  active  force  structure 
made  up  of  top-quality  personnel.  Future  cuts  to  manning  levels 
must  leave  a  balanced,  joint  force  capability  with  sufficient  Army 
divisions.  Air  Force  wings,  aircraft  carriers,  surface  combatants, 
and  Marine  forces,  all  at  high  readiness  levels,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  major  regional  contingency.  Only  by  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  maintenance  and  training  can  we  avoid  recreating  the 
hollow  force  of  the  seventies. 

An  increasingly  interdependent  global  economy  will  cause  the 
Central  Region  to  grow  in  importance.  Southwest  Asia  will  remain 
the  place  where  U.S.  vital  interests  are  most  likely  to  be  threat- 
ened directly.  These  threats  are  well  known  to  the  Congress.  In 
fact,  the  Congress  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  recognizing  the 
threat  and  supporting  appropriate  defense  programs.  We  will  need 
your  continued  support  if  we  are  to  be  successful. 

For  our  part,  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Central 
Command  stand  ready  to  meet  whatever  challenges  the  future 
might  bring  and  to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  this  important  region. 

I  am  now  ready  to  take  your  questions. 

[The  statement  of  General  Hoar  follows:] 
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GENERAL  JOSEPH  P.  HOAR 
UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

General  Joseph  P.  Hoar  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
States  Central  Command,  MacDill 
Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 

U.S.  Central  Command  is 
one  of  five  unified  commands 
charged,  under  the  U.S.  defense 
structure,  with  regional 
responsibilities.  As  Commander 
in  Chief,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  all  U.S. 
military  activity  in  a  region 
comprising  1 9  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  Arabian  Gulf,  Horn 
of  Africa  and  South  Asia.  Prior 
to  his  present  assignment, 
General  Hoar  was  the  Marine 
Corps  Operations  Deputy.  He 
also  served  as  General  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf's  Chief  of  Staff  at 
U.  S.  Central  Command  from 
November  1988  to  May  1990. 

General  Hoar  was  born  on 
Dec.  30,  1934,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
He  graduated  from  Boston  College  High 
School  and  Tufts  University,  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1957.  He  also  has  a 
master's  degree  fiom  George  Washington 
University,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Command  and  Staff  College  and  the 
National  War  College. 

General  Hoar  has  served  as  an 
infantry  platoon,  company,  battalion,  and 
regimental  commander.  His  operational 
experience  includes  a  tour  as  a  battalion  and 
brigade  advisor  to  the  Vietnamese  Marines. 
He  also  commanded  the  31st  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit  --  a  2,000-Marine  task 
force  comprised  of  aviation  and  ground 
combat  forces  deployed  aboard  amphibious 
ships  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans. 


Promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  May 
1984,  he  served  as  Assistant  Division 
Commander,  2d  Marine  Division-  and 
Commanding  General,  10th  Marine 
Expeditionary  Brigade,  a  task  force  of 
several  thousand  Marines,  again  employing 
tactical  aviation  as  well  as  ground  combat 
units.  A  year  later  he  was  ordered  to 
Washington  as  Director,  Facilities  and 
Services  Division,  Installations  and  Logistics 
Department,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  In 
March  1987,  General  Hoar  assumed 
command  of  the  Marine  Recruit  Depot  and 
the  Eastern  Recruiting  Region  at  Parris 
Island. 

General  Hoar's  comprehensive 
experience  as  an  operational  commander  is 
complemented  by  a  variety  of  staff 
assignments.  These  include  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Commandant  of 
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'he   Marine   Corps   and    instructor   at  the 
yiarine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College. 

General  Hoar's  decorations  and 
awards  include  the  Defense  Distinguished 
Service  Medal;  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with 
Combat  "V"  and  gold  star;  and  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  gold  star. 

General  Hoar  and  his  wife,  Charlie, 
reside  on  MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  She  is  a 
licensed  psychologist.  They  have  five  grown 
children. 
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FOREWORD 

The  U.S.  Central  Command's  area  of 
responsibility  continues  to  grow  in 
importance  as  the  world  economy  becomes 
increasingly  dependent  on  Arabian  Gulf  oil 
and  the  strategic  waterways  of  the  region 
vital  to  its  flow.  In  1993  the  Central 
Command  remained  active  in  support  of  U.S. 
and  United  Nations  objectives.  These 
included  efforts  to  compel  Iraq  to  conform  to 
international  standards  of  conduct,  and  to 
bring  humanitarian  relief  to  the  ravaged 
people  of  Somalia. 

Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH 
continued  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone. 
When  Iraq  violated  the  zone  with  flights  and 
threatening  surface-to-air  missiles,  and 
interfered  with  UN  inspection  activities, 
timely  coalition  aircraft  and  missile  strikes 
quickly  restored  compliance.  Later  the  U.S. 
also  responded  with  a  Tomahawk  Land 
Attack  Missile  (TLAM)  strike  when  evidence 
tied  Iraq  to  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  former 
President  Bush.  Additionally,  the  U.S. 
continued  to  lead  Maritime  Interception 
Operations  (MIO)  to  enforce  the  UN  embargo 
on  selected  goods  destined  for  Iraq.  During 
the  year,  operations  were  expanded  to 
include  renewed  traffic  in  the  North  Arabian 
Gulf  in  addition  to  the  Red  Sea. 


Through  forward  presence,  combined 
exercises,  and  security  assistance,  we 
demonstrate  our  resolve  and  willingness  to 
contribute  to  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of 
our  friends.  Only  through  such  active 
engagement  can  we  continue  to  positively 
influence  the  security  of  this  vital  region. 
Steadfast  dedication  to  this  task  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  United  States  Central 
Command. 


General,  USMC 
Commander  in  Chief 


In  Africa,  Operation  PROVIDE  RELIEF 
concluded  in  February,  having  delivered 
28,049  metric  tons  of  supplies  to  Kenya  and 
Somalia.  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE  forces 
secured  ports  and  relief  centers,  established 
order,  and  escorted  convoys  to  outlying 
areas  of  Somalia.  In  May  the  U.S. -led 
UNITAF  coalition  turned  over  control  of 
operations  to  United  Nations  Operation  in 
Somalia  (UNOSOM  II).  The  U.S.  continued 
to  play  an  important  role  in  support  of 
UNOSOM  II  throughout  the  year,  providing 
logistics  troops,  quick  reaction  forces,  and 
later,  a  Ranger  task  force  to  suppress  the 
activities  of  Somalis  attempting  to 
undermine  UN  efforts. 

The  Central  Region  is  as  volatile  as  it 
was  a  year  ago,  and  U.S.  vital  interests  are 
routinely  threatened  there.  Accordingly,  our 
commitment  to  stability  must  remain  strong. 


Ill 
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AOR 

Th»  USC6NTCOM  vat  <X  r^epOfltWIIty  (AOB) 
Indudac  Egypt  Saudi  AntU.  UnlMd  Ai>b 
Emimw.  Bahrain.  Qatar.  Kuwait.  Yemen.  Oman. 
I'M,  kan.  Jotdan.  Sudan,  E/<traa,  EHnopta.  Kanya, 
Somalia.  D|lt>oull.  Alghaniatan,  Paklatan,  Eiltrea. 
IIM  Rod  So*.  Ih«  AratoUn  Gulf,  Hw  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  tti6  Gurf  of  Oman.  


AOI:  THE  CENTRAL  REGION 

The  USCChfTCOM  area  ot  lnt«r««t  (AOI)  Indixte* 
the  AOR  (xui  tr>«  following  periphefat  countrtes 

Lebanon.  Syria.  Turtiey.  India.  Ubya.  Chad, 
ttw  ContraJ  Asian  ropubl>c>  o'  Turkmenistan. 
Uzt>ehlsUn.  Kazaktislan.  Tajiklvtan.  Kyrgyzstan;  and 
trw  Trantcaucaata  counlriea  of  Goorgia.  Annenia. 
and  A2wt>aj>an. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  global  interdependency  of  the  late 
20th  Century  is  exemplified  by  the  role  Gulf 
oil  plays  in  the  world  econonny.  Our  post- 
Cold  War  National  Security  Strategy 
recognizes  that  stability  in  Southwest  Asia  is 
important  enough  to  warrant  the 
commitment  of  military  forces  to  assure  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  oil.  The  U.  S.  Central 
Command  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  military  operations 
to  support  that  strategy  in  its  region. 

The  CENTCOM  area  of  responsibility 
(AOR)  includes  19  countries  of  East  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  South  Asia.  This 
diverse  region  continues  to  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  stability  generated  by  clashes  of 
national  ambition  fueled  by  deep-seated 
ethnic  and  religious  differences.  Events  of 
recent  years  have  demonstrated  that 
regional  war,  proliferation  of  mass 
destruction  weapons,  and  human  suffering 


on  a  catastrophic  scale  require  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  if  stability 
is  to  be  achieved.  The  challenge  is  to  bring 
those  economic,  political,  and  military 
factors  to  bear  in  a  locale  over  7,000  miles 
from  home  in  a  way  that  reassures  our 
friends  and  gives  pause  to  our  potential 
adversaries. 

The  Central  Command's  strategy  is  to 
deter  aggression  wherever  possible  and  to 
fight  and  win  if  necessary.  The  goal  is  to 
actively  pursue  deterrence,  while  maintaining 
the  capability  to  move  seamlessly  through  a 
crisis  management  posture  to  a  full  up 
warfighting  capability  if  required.  This 
strategy  envisions  a  three-tier  security 
structure  built  around  the  six  countries  of 
the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC).  At  the 
first  tier  each  country  must  bear  primary 
responsibility  for  its  own  defense.  Next,  if 
aggression  occurs,  friendly  regional  states 
should  provide  deterrence  and  limited 
coalition  defense.  The  U.S.  and  other  allies 


UNINTERRUPTED  ACCESS  TO  ARABIAN  GULF  OIL  IS  VITAL 
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from  outside  the  region  would  then  provide 
the  third  and  final  defensive  tier,  if 
necessary.  The  coalition  building  ability  that 
Is  central  to  our  strategy  is  supported  by 
continued  peacetime  U.S.  access  to  the 
region.  This  access  is  maintained  through 
forward  presence,  combined  exercises,  and 
security  assistance. 

Forward  presence  shows  U.S. 
commitment,  strengthens  deterrence,  and 
eases  transition  from  peace  to  war.  Naval 
forces  are  the  mainstay  of  our  longterm 
forward  presence  because  of  their  flexibility 
and  offshore  stationing.  Throughout  1993 
naval  presence  remained  at  its  increased 
post-Gulf  War  level,  with  a  nearly 
continuous  carrier  battle  group  (CVBG)  and 
significant  amphibious  ready  group  (ARG) 
presence.  Spurred  by  the  Gulf  War, 
presence  ashore  has  modestly  expanded  at 
several  locations.  Limited  air  forces  remain 
in  the  region  to  deter  aggression,  and  to 
enforce  UN  resolutions  under  Operation 
SOUTHERN  WATCH.  Special  Operations 
Forces  exercises  and  Patriot  air  defense 
missile  batteries  add  to  our  ground  presence. 
Prepositioned  materials  and  the  associated 
military  construction  are  a  major  piece  of 


forward  presence  and  the  overall  deterrence 
scheme.  These  stocks  minimize  the 
strategic  lift  demands  inherent  in  any 
attempt  to  deploy  sizeable  forces. 

Combined  exercises  between  the  U.S. 
and  friends  in  the  region  provide  a 
foundation  for  developing  strong  military-to- 
military  relations  and  future  coalitions.  By 
supplementing  our  naval  presence  with 
short-term  air  and  ground  force  exercise 
deploy.Tients  to  the  area,  we  "naintain 
access  and  increase  the  readiness  of  our 
friends  and  our  own  forces.  We  also 
explicitly  demonstrate  U.S.  capability  and 
resolve.  Furthermore,  the  combined  exercise 
program  enhances  the  interoperability  that  is 
essential  to  successful  coalition  warfare. 
Exercise  Related  Construction  complements 
our  exercise  program,  a^  do  Humanitarian 
and  Civic  Assistance  projects.  By 
capitalizing  on  all  available  opportunities,  we 
were  able  to  again  expand  our  exercise 
activity  in  1993.  This  expansion  also 
included  a  number  of  multilateral  exercises 
and  the  first  of  a  series  of  tier  three 
defensive  exercises  attended  by  the  GCC 
countries  plus  Egypt,  Syria,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 


CARRIER  BATTLE  GROUP 
MAINSTAY  OF  LONG-TERM  FORWARD  PRESENCE 


Security  assistance 
enables  our  friends  to 
develop  the  ability  to 
defend  themselves.  The 
Foreign  Military  Sales 
program  improves 
interoperability,  increases 
access  and  influence,  and 
bolsters  U.S.  credibility  as 
a  security  partner.  The 
International  Military 
Training  (IMET)  Program 
provides  training  to 
foreign  military  personnel 
and  inculcates  them  with 
U.S.  military  doctrine. 
IMET  provides  the  added 
benefit  of  exposing 
visiting  military  personnel 
to  the  democratic  process. 
By  meeting  the  bona  fide 
security  assistance  needs 
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of  our  friends,  we  improve  their  capability  to 
deter  aggression,  while  strengthening  ties 
between  our  countries. 

If  deterrence  fails,  GENICOM  is 
prepared  to  smoothly  transition  to 
contingency  operations  or  a  wartime  footing. 
An  extensive  range  of  options  is  available, 
permitting  flexible  responses  to  aggression. 
Our  friends  and  allies  share  responsibility 
and  the  burden  for  region's  security,  and 
CENTCOM  will  rely  heavily  on  their 
contributions. 

Successful  execution  of  our  regional 
strategy  depends  on  several  key  capabilities. 
The  programs  for  joint/combined  exercises 
and  prepositioning  discussed  above  are  two 
such  elements.  Adequate  strategic  lift,  to 
include  additional  roll-on/roll-off  sealift  ships 
and  C-17  or  suitable  alternate  aircraft,  is 
also  essential  to  permit  deployment  of  forces 
across  the  over  7,000  miles  from  the  U.S.  to 
the  Central  Region.  Military  communications 
systems  provide  command  and  control 
capability  in  this  harsh  environment  of 
tremendous  distances  and  often  limited  host- 
nation  infrastructure. 


JOINT  STARS  AND  OTHER  TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAMS  ARE  ESSENTIAL 

and  accurate  information.  Acquisition 
programs  to  upgrade  existing  ships,  aircraft, 
and  other  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  to 
procure  their  eventual  replacements  are 
equally  important.  These  programs  must 
support  a  carefully  tailored  force  structure 
manned  by  the  highest  quality  personnel.  To 
retain  our  technological  edge  and  our  military 
superiority,  an  aggressive  —  and  adequately 
funded  --  research  and  development  program 
is  essential. 


Commanders  also  need  improved 
tactical  reconnaissance  and  other 
intelligence  capabilities  for  obtaining  timely 
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Clearly,  the  importance  of  CENTCOM's 
area  of  responsibility  continues  to  rise  as  the 
interdependent  world  becomes  ever  more 
reliant  on  Arabian  Gulf  oil.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  parallel  rise  in  the  threats  to  the 
vital  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.  To  protect 
those  interests  requires  unremitting  attention 
to  the  legitimate  security  requirements  of 
our  friends,  the  careful  maintenance  of  an 
appropriate  military  presence,  and  vigorous 
efforts  to  preserve  and  expand  access  to  the 
region.  CENTCOM  is  dedicated  to  meeting 
those  challenges. 


DEVELOPING  STRONG 
MILITARY-TO-MILITARY  REFLATIONS 
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I.    IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  REGION 


A.      AREA    OF   RESPONSIBILITY   (APR) 
CHARACTERISTICS 


mass  destruction  weapons,  threatening  the 
already  tentative  security  of  the  region. 


The  Central  Command's  area  of 
responsibility  (AOR)  is  comprised  of 
nineteen  nations  stretching  from  the  Horn  of 
Africa  through  the  Arabian  Gulf  Region  into 
South  Asia.  Additionally,  the  AOR  includes 
four  significant  bodies  of  water:  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  Red  Sea,  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  Gulf  of 
Oman.  This  region  is  the  historical  center  of 
Muslim,  Jewish,  and  Christian  cultures,  and 
is  characterized  by  regional  disputes,  limited 
water  and  food  supplies,  and  population 
growth  that  exceeds  development.  A  legacy 
of  armed  conflict  and  military  rivalries  has 
led  to  a  proliferation  of  conventional   and 


Unrestricted  access  by  the  industrial 
nations  of  the  world  to  the  Central  Region's 
vast  oil  reserves  remains  an  imperative. 
Despite  previous  oil  price  shocks  which 
caused  many  nations  to  temporarily  pursue 
energy  alternatives,  no  appreciable  decline  in 
the  world's  demand  for  oil  is  predicted  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Oil  remains  a  relatively 
cheap  source  of  energy,  limiting  incentive  to 
explore  alternatives.  The  narrow  crescent  of 
land  extending  west  from  Iran  and  south  to 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  contains  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves. 
With  declining  oil  p[oduction   in  the  U.S., 
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Russia,  and  Southeast  Asia, 
world  dependence  on  Gulf  oil  is 
expected  to  rise  from  27%  in 
1990  to  40%  by  the  year  2000. 
Without  major  development  of 
Russia's  oil  production 
capabilities,  the  world's  demand 
for  oil  can  only  be  met  by  the 
vast  oil  reserves  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  region. 


NON  -  GULF 

730/0 


NON  -  GULF 
600/b 


1990 


2000 


This    growing    global         ■ 
dependence  on  Gulf  oil  and  the 
large    volume   of   other   trade 
through  the  region  make  unrestricted  access 
to  the   area  vital.      The   keys  to   maritime 
freedom  in  the  region  are  the  three  strategic 
chokepoints:      the    Suez    Canal,    Bab   a! 
Mandeb  and  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.    Control 
of  any  of  these  by  a   non-friendly   power 
could   seriously  disrupt   trade   and    restrict 
access   to   the   region's   oil   resources. 
Consequently,  it  is  vital  that  the  sea  lines  of 
communication  (SLOCs)  which  pass  through 
these   chokepoints   are   kept   open. 
Unrestricted   transit   through   these 


INCREASING  DEPENDENCE  ON  GULF  OIL 

chokepoints  is  not  only  critical  to  the 
international  merchant  fleets,  but  is  also  an 
imperative  for  the  introduction  of  forces 
necessary  to  combat  hostile  actions  which 
might  threaten  the  oil  fields  themselves. 

The  unique  combination  of  oil  reserves 
and  strategic  waterways  makes  the  Central 
Region  vitally  important  to  the  United 
States.  Because  of  this  importance  we  have 
a  set  of  interests  and  objectives  designed  to 
maintain  stability  in  the  region. 


SUEZ  CANAL 


STRAIGHT  OF 
HORMUZ 


BAB  EL  MANDEB 


VULNERABLE  CHOKEPOINTS 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  REGION 


B.      INTERESTS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  national  interests  outlined  in  the 
National  Security  Strategy  and  the  objectives 
articulated  in  our  National  Military  Strategy 
form  the  bases  for  the  Central  Command's 
objectives  and  supporting  strategy.  By 
encouraging  regional  defense  cooperation, 
enhancing  self-defense  capabilities,  and 
promoting  regional  military  balance,  we  seek 
to  strengthen  tlie  relative  stability  gained  in 
the  post-Gulf  War  era.  The  U.S.  military  will 
continue  to  pursue  a  level  of  deterrence 
which  supports  the  national  military  strategy 
and  protects  international  access  to  Gulf  oil, 
discourages  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  (WMD),  reduces  terrorist  threats 
to  U.S.  interests,  and  stems  the  flow  of 
illegal  drugs  through  the  region. 


Central  Command's  objectives  are  to 
enhance  regional  stability  and  demonstrate 
our  steadfast  commitment  to  security  in  this 
volatile  region.  Our  continued  engagement 
directly  contributes  to  the  strategy 
articulated  by  the  National  Command 
Authorities.  It  improves  our  ability  to 
prevent  domination  of  the  region  by  non- 
friendly  powers,  allowing  the  principles  of 
human  rights,  free  market  economies  and 
democratic  processes  to  take  root  and 
flourish.  The  following  section  provides  an 
analysis  of  the  region,  as  well  as  the  many 
challenges  to  its  stability. 
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II.    REGIONAL  ANALYSIS 


A.      GEOPOLITICAL  ANALYSIS 


SOUTH  ASIA  SUB-REGION:     PAKISTAN- 
AFGHANISTAN 


OVERVIEW 

The  South  Asia  Sub-Region  of  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan  remains  an  area  of 
instability  with  serious  implications  beyond 
the  subregion.  Armed  conflict  and  political 
instability  continue  to  plague  Afghanistan 
years  after  the  Soviet  withdrawal. 
Interposed  between  Pakistan  and  Central 
Asia,  an  unstable  Afghanistan  inhibits  efforts 
to  reopen  traditional  trade  routes  which 
would  provide  Central  Asian  nations  with 
access  to  the  warm-water  ports  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  The  historical  animosity 
between  Pakistan  and  India,  dating  from  the 
partition  of  British  India  into  Muslim  and 
Hindu  nations,  is  reflected  in  the  ongoing 
dispute  over  the  Kashmir  region.  This  deep- 
rooted    hostility    and    mistrust    between 


Pakistan  and  India  undermines  efforts  to 
promote  non-proliferation  and  regional 
security. 

A  serious  concern  is  the  volatile  Indian- 
Pakistan  relationship  that  has  the  potential 
to  again  erupt  in  conflict.  Border  disputes 
have  led  to  major  hostilities  three  times  over 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  could  resume  on 
short  notice  with  the  potential  for  escalation 
to  a  nuclear  exchange.  The  proliferation  of 
ballistic  missile  programs  in  both  countries, 
combined  with  known  nuclear  capabilities,  is 
particularly  dangerous.  While  progress  has 
been  made  through  bilateral  dialogue 
between  the  U.S.  and  both  countries,  a 
lasting  solution  remains  elusive.  Long-term 
stability  in  the  sub-region,  however,  will 
require  the  resolution  of  Kashmir  and  the 
pursuit  of  a  multilateral  arms  limitation 
regime  acceptable  to  both  countries. 


SOUTH  ASIA  SUB-REGION 
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PAKISTAN 

Pakistan's  strategic 
location,  between  India  to 
the  east.  Central  Asia  to 
the  north  and  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  to  the  west, 
makes  it  a  key  regional 
friend  and  ally.  Its  active 
involvement  in  the  UN, 
including  membership  on 
the  Security  Council  and 
its  major  commitment  in 
Somalia  and  peacekeeping 
operations  elsewhere,  is 
indicative  of  the 
responsible  role  Pakistan 
plays  within  the 
international  community. 
Moreover,  the  Pakistani 
military's  unwavering  support  for  democracy 
during  last  year's  protracted  political 
upheaval  is  testimony  to  Pakistan's  political 
progress  and  makes  it  a  positive  example  for 
emerging  democracies. 


PAKISTANIS  ON  UN  MISSION 


with  an  eye  toward  eventual  program  roll- 
back and  elimination.  Similar  regional  arms 
control  with  regard  to  the  development  and 
deployment  of  ballistic  missiles  would 
further  reduce  tensions. 


Pakistan  is  linked  inexorably  to 
Afghanistan  through  geography,  religion,  and 
ethnic  composition.  It  staunchly  backed 
Afghanistan's  efforts  to  free  itself  from 
Soviet  domination  and  still  supports  over  1 .3 
million  Afghan  refugees.  Clearly,  Pakistan 
will  play  a  major  role  in  international  efforts 
to  assist  in  stabilizing  and  rebuilding  war- 
torn  Afghanistan. 

The  issue  of  Kashmir  underlies  all  of 
Pakistan's  foreign  policy  decisions.  It  has 
led  to  two  major  Indo-Pak  conflicts  and 
cot.tinues  to  be  the  major  source  of 
confrontation  between  these  two  countries. 
Deep-rooted  hostility,  along  with  India's 
demonstrated  nuclear  weapons  capability 
and  overwhelming  conventional  forces,  has 
propelled  Pakistan  toward  construction  of 
both  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD) 
and  the  means  to  deliver  them.  We  support 
a  regional  agreement  to  cap  WMD  efforts 


Pakistan's  desire  to  maintain  close  ties 
to  the  U.S.  has  resulted  in  continued 
cooperative  bilateral  relations,  despite 
Congressionally-mandated  restrictions  on 
contact  and  support.  Military-to-military 
relations  have  remained  positive  in  spite  of 
our  inability  to  renew  leases  on  naval 
combatants  or  allow  delivery  of  aircraft 
purchased  by  the  Pakistanis.  Our  military 
contacts  are  now  limited  to  exercises,  senior 
officer  visits,  and  combined  peacekeeping 
and  humanitarian  efforts.  We  must  maintain 
a  balanced  approach  toward  India  and 
Pakistan  to  promote  regional  stability.  By 
sustaining  existing  levels  of  cooperation  and 
seeking  creative  new  ways  to  reinforce  our 
positive  relationship  with  the  Pakistanis  we 
can  foster  their  continuing  support  for 
international  peacekeeping  efforts  and 
positively  reinforce  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
democratic  process. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan's  juxtaposition  with 
Pakistan,  Iran  and  the  new  countries  of 
Central  Asia,  increases  the  importance  of 
returning  peace  and  stability  to  this  war-torn 
country.  Political  consensus  remains  elusive 
as  factional  fighting  persists  throughout  the 
country,  stifling  national  and  international 
reconstruction  efforts. 

Consolidation  of  a  central  government 
hinges  on  ethnic,  religious  and  tribal 
accommodation.  In  the  last  eighteen 
months,  the  Peshawar,  Islamabad  and,  most 
recently,  Jalalabad  accords  have  each 
sought  to  eliminate  factional  infighting  and 
provide  a  rudimentary  framework  for  a 
transition  to  representative  government. 
However,  pursuit  of  personal  power  by  the 
country's  most  prominent  leaders  has 
prevented  such  a  transition  from  taking  hold, 
and  the  outlook  remains  bleak. 


The  chaotic  political  situation  provides 
ample  opportunity  for  neighboring  countries 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  consolidation  process.  In  particular,  Iran 
is  exploiting  tribal  and  ethnic  rivalries  to  help 
pro-Iranian  and  Shia  factions  secure  a 
disproportionate  share  of  political  power. 
Iran  also  exploits  Afghanistan's  precarious 
situation  by  funneling  resources  and  ideology 
through  its  territory  to  opposition  forces  on 
the  Afghan-Tajik  border  as  well  as  groups 
within  Tajikistan.  This  Iranian  interference 
further  impedes  the  consolidation  process  in 
Afghanistan  by  driving  a  wedge  between 
radical  and  moderate  political  factions. 

Political  stability  is  a  prerequisite  to 
rebuilding  this  country.  Failure  of 
Afghanistan's  politital  leaders  to  reach 
accommodation  will  perpetuate  insecurity, 
delay  refugee  repatriation,  stall  national 
reconstruction  efforts,  and  cause  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  international  community  to 
expand  efforts  to  meet  other 
than  essential  humanitarian 
needs.  Furthermore,  without 
a  stable  Afghanistan, 
incorporation  of  the  Central 
Asian  Republics  into  the 
world  community  remains 
largely  dependent  on  the 
goodwill  of  Iran  and  Russia. 
We  support  efforts  to 
encourage  the  Afghans  to 
reach  political  consensus  and 
to  ensure  the  international 
community  remains  engaged 
despite  a  less  than  optimistic 
outlook  for  a  near-term 
political  solution. 
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ARABIAN  GULF/ARABIAN  PENINSULA 
SUB-REGION:  BAHRAIN-KUWAIT-OMAN- 
OATAR-SAUDI  ARABIA-UNITED  ARAB 
EMIRATES-IRAN-IRAO-JQRD  AN- YEMEN 


OVERVIEW 

The  countries  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf/Arabian  Peninsula  Sub-Region  can  be 
broadly  grouped  into  two  categories.  The 
first  includes  those  states  that  make  up  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC).  Members 
of  the  GCC  -  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Oman,  Qatar, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  - 
share  many  common  goals  with  the  United 
States  and  have  been  active  partners  in 
support  of  regional  objectives.  GCC  states 
actively  supported  Operations  EARNEST 
WILL,  DESERT  SHIELD,  DESERT  STORM, 
SOUTHERN  WATCH,  RESTORE  HOPE,  and 
UNOSOM  II.    Additionally,  these  countries 


continue  to  make  constructive  contributions 
by  supporting  the  enforcement  of  UN 
Security  Council  Resolutions  (UNSCRs)  and 
the  Middle  East  peace  initiative.  The  U.S. 
has  already  signed  bilateral  defense 
cooperation  and  access  agreements  with 
Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Oman,  and  Qatar,  and  will 
further  pursue  formal  agreements  with  other 
friendly  states.  In  our  efforts  to  improve 
regional  collective  defense  capabilities,  we 
are  encouraging  multilateral  exercises  among 
the  Damascus  Declaration  Countries  (GCC 
plus  Egypt  and  Syria). 

Non-GCC  countries  within  the  sub- 
region  include  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan  and  Yemen. 
Regimes  in  two  of  these  countries,  Iran  and 
Iraq,  continue  to  threaten  the  security  of  the 
region.  Iran,  in  particutar,  is  rebuilding 
military  capabilities  at  a  rate  exceeding  that 
required  for  defensive  purposes.  The  U.S. 
and  members  of  the  GCC  find  this  pattern 
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MINA  SULMAN  PIER  IN  BAHRAIN 


alarming.  Despite  complying  grudgingly  with 
selected  portions  of  UN  Security  Council 
Resolutions,  Iraq  has  remained  generally 
uncooperative.  By  promoting  anti-GCC,  anti- 
Middle  East  Peace  Process,  and  anti-U.S. 
postures,  Iran  and  Iraq  undermine  regional 
peace  and  stability.  The  other  two  non-GCC 
states,  Jordan  and  Yemen,  still  feel  the 
effect  of  their  pro-Iraqi  stances  during  the 
Gulf  War.  Jordan  has  been  able  to  make 
progress  in  rebuilding  military-to-military 
relationships  with  the  U.S.,  but  despite  its 
efforts  remains  distanced  from  some  GCC 
states.  The  government  of  the  unified 
Republic  of  Yemen  is  struggling  to 
reestablish  relationships  with  its  Arab 
neighbors  while  continuing  its 
experimentation  with  democratic  processes. 
Efforts  to  transition  to  democratic 
institutions  have  proved  challenging, 
resulting  in  ongoing  internal  struggle  and  the 
threat  of  dissolution. 


BAHRAIN 

Moderate  and  pro-Western,  Bahrain 
shares  U.S.  goals  for  regional  peace  and 
stability.  The  country  has  a  prominent 
commercial  role  in  the  Gulf  as  a  regional 
financial  and  service  center.  Faced  with 
diminishing  petroleum  resources,  Bahrain  has 
diversified  in  the  manufacturing,  finance, 
and  service  fields  to  reduce  its  dependence 
on  oil  revenues.  The  Government  of  Bahrain 
has  moved  cautiously  since  the  Gulf  War, 
charting  a  steady  course  on  economic  and 
social  policies.  Bahrain  established  a  Majlis 
al-Shura  (consultative  council)  in  December 
1992. 

The  U.S. -Bahrain!  relationship  has 
traditionally  been  close  and  cooperative. 
The  de  facto  home  port  for  Commander 
Middle  East  Force  since  1949,  Bahrain  has 
also  been  host  to  the  Administrative  Support 
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Unit  since  1  971 .  Our  mature  bilateral 
relationship  has  included  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Military 
Cooperation  (OMC)  in  1986,  the 
signing  of  a  Defense  Cooperation 
Agreement  (DCA)  in  1991,  and 
recurring  meetings  of  the  Military 
Consultative  Committee  (MCC). 

Bahrain  relies  heavily  on  the  U.S. 
for  military  training  and  security 
assistance.  It  is  a  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS)  cash  customer, 
purchasing  98%  of  its  weapons, 
training,  and  spare  parts  from  the 
United  States.  Our  robust  combined 
exercise  program  expanded  last  year  to 
include  trilateral  exercises. 


KUWAIT 

Kuwait  has  made  significant  progress 
rebuilding  its  country  since  the  end  of  the 
Gulf  War.  Economically,  the  production  of 
oil  has  been  restored  to  pre-war  levels. 
Politically,  the  success  of  the  National 
Assembly  serves  as  a  model  for  other  states 
in  the  area.  Security,  however,  remains  a 
major  concern  because  of  Iraqi  belligerence, 
non-compliance    with   UN   resolutions,   and 
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inflammatory  rhetoric.  The  Kuwaitis  are 
restructuring  their  military  using  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  U.S. -Kuwait 
Defense  Review  Group  as  a  guide. 
Improvements  include  implementation  of  a 
new  training  program  and  acquisition  of 
systems  such  as  the  Patriot  missile  and  the 
Ml  A2  tank.  To  maximize  readiness,  Kuwait 
participates  fully  in  joint  and  combined 
exercises,  and  has  hosted  the  first  in  a  series 
of  multilateral  regional  exercises.  Kuwait 
has  also  sought  to  reinforce  its  security  by 
entering  into  defense  agreements  with  the 
UK,  France,  and  Russia.  Internationally, 
Kuwait  was  among  the  first  to  send  forces 
to  Somalia  in  support  of  Operation  RESTORE 
HOPE. 


OMAN 

Oman's  strategic  location  at  the  Strait 
of  Hormuz,  and  active  cooperation  in 
regional  security  initiatives,  make  it  a 
significant  partner  in  the  protection  of  U.S. 
and  Western  interests  in  Southwest  Asia. 
Because  of  its  strategic  location,  Oman  is 
essential  to  protecting  and  maintaining  the 
free  flow  of  oil  and  other  trade  through  the 
Arabian  Gulf. 
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With  a  moderate  political  stance  on  key 
issues,  Oman  is  an  important  friend.  Long  a 
supporter  of  our  presence  in  the  region, 
Oman  was  the  first  of  four  Gulf  countries  to 
conclude  access  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  Additionally,  Oman  has  long 
provided  valuable  support  to  U.S.  maritime 
and  air  operations  in  the  region,  enhancing 
our  ability  to  respond  to  contingencies  that 
may  arise.  In  the  past  year,  Omani  airfields 
have  been  available  to  support  the 
movement  of  coalition  troops  and  equipment 
to  Somalia.  U.S. -Omani  security  cooperation 
continues  to  grow,  fostered  by  Omani 
support  for  U.S.  initiatives  and  a  program  of 
combined  exercises.  In  January  1994, 
Oman  assumed  a  seat  on  the  UN  Security 
Council,  where  it  will  play  an  important  role 
over  the  next  two  years.  Oman  has  had  a 
Majlis  since  1  991 . 


QATAR 

The  Government  of  Qatar  is  a  traditional 
monarchy  governed  by  constitutional  law 
which  institutionalizes  the  customs  and 
social  mores  of  Qatar's  conservative 
Wahhabi  Muslim  heritage.  A  small  but 
wealthy  Gulf  nation,  Qatar  has  a  per  capita 
income  among  the  highest  in  the  region.  Yet 
with  its  oil  reserves  dwindling,  Qatar's 
economic  future  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
vast  North  Dome  natural  gas  field  which  lies 
off  its  northern  coast.  This  field  is  now 
under  development,  but  may  become  a 
source  of  conflict  because  this  shared 
natural  resource  underlies  territorial  waters 
of  both  Qatar  and  Iran. 

There  has  been  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  U.S.-Qatari  military 
relationship  since  the  Gulf  war.  In  1  991 ,  the 
U.S.  Military  Liaison  Office  opened  in  Doha, 
and  in  June  1  992  the  U.S.  and  Qatar  signed 
a  Defense  Cooperation  Agreement  (DCA). 
Additionally,  we  have  built  a  very  successful 


bilateral  exercise  program  which  continues 
to  grow. 

Our  relationship  is  underpinned  by 
regular  bilateral  military  cooperation 
meetings,  and  steady  progress  toward 
greater  cooperation  is  evident  in  ongoing 
DCA  implementation  meetings.  Further 
improvements  in  military-to-military  relations 
with  the  United  States  will  facilitate  even 
gr'^ater  cooperation  in  the  future. 


SAUDI  ARABIA 

The  largest  and  most  influential  nation 
on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  Saudi  Arabia  is 
strategically  located  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Arabian  Guff.  It  contains  Islam's 
two  most  holy  sites  and  the  world's  largest 
petroleum  producing  infrastructure.  In 
domestic  politics,  Saudi  Arabia  has  recently 
expanded  participation  in  its  government  by 


HOLY  CITY  OF  MECCA, 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  MOHAMMED 
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establishing  a  Majlis  al-Shura  (consultative 
council)  in  December  1993.  It  will  initially 
focus  on  domestic  issues,  making 
recommendations  to  the  King.  A  stalwart 
friend  and  long-time  ally  of  the  United 
States,  the  Kingdom  is  recognized  as  the  key 
to  regional  security.  The  Saudis  are  now 
assuming  an  expanded,  more  active  role  in 
world  affairs  as  well,  evidenced  by  their 
contributions  to  the  international  relief  effort 
In  Somalia  and  their  continuing  financial 
support  for  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  in 
Lebanon  following  the  Taif  agreement. 

A  traditional  leader  in  the  region,  Saudi 
Arabia  strives  to  maintain  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  contributes  much  to 
the  well-being  of  fellow  Arab  countries  by 
underwriting  the  annual  Haj  and  financing 
other  Arab  initiatives.  Looking  outside  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  Saudi  Arabia  is  cautiously 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
former  Soviet  Republics  in  Central  Asia  and 
the  newly  created  democratic  states  of 
Eastern  Europe. 


military-to-military  discussions  with  the 
Saudis  in  our  ongoing  effort  to  solidify  our 
security  arrangements. 


UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

The  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE)  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  to  the 
USCENTCOM  regional  strategy.  The 
country  is  an  oil-r-ch  federation  r'  seven 
sheikdoms,  and  it  borders  both  the  Arabian 
Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  A  supporter  of 
U.S.  naval  presence  in  the  region,  the 
Government  of  the  UAE  hosts  an  extensive 
port  visit  program.  Its  strategic  geographic 
location  and  excellent  facilities  make 
seaports  such  as  Abu  Dhabi,  Dubai,  and 
most  frequently  Jebel  All  itleal  destinations 
for  regular  U.S.  Navy  ship  visits.  Fujairah, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  offers  the  unique 
quality  of  allowing  logistical  support  to  reach 
destinations  on  the  Arabian  Gulf  by  modern 
highway  without  requiring  a  transit  through 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 


The  U.S. -Saudi  military-to-mllitary 
relationship  continues  to  mature  after  nearly 
fifty  years.  Our  close  ties  include  the  largest 
Foreign  Military  Sales  program  in  the  world, 
financed  by  the  Kingdom.  Legitimate 
defense  requirements  of  the  Saudis  are 
being  met,  U.S.  national  interests  supported, 
and  regional  security  enhanced,  through 
these  necessary  arms  sales.    We  continue 


The  UAE  is  a  key  supporter  of  U.S. 
actions  in  the  region,  our  relationship  having 
matured  significantly  during  the  Gulf  War. 
An  appreciation  for  U.S.  efforts  to  maintain 
stability  in  the  Gulf  has  translated  into  closer 
military  ties  and  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
U.S.  presence  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression. 
Troops  from  the  UAE  have  also  participated 
in  humanitarian  relief  operations  in  Somalia. 


In  response  to  potential  external  threats 
such  as  renewed  Iranian  attempts  at 
intimidation,  the  UAE  is  seeking  to  improve 
its  defensive  capabilities,  while  maintaining 
GCC  solidarity  against  aggression. 
Continued  support  by  the  U.S.  in  meeting 
Tegitimate  defense  needs  can  improve  the 
UAE's  indigenous  capability  while 
demonstrating  that  we  are  a  credible  and 
reliable  partner. 


SAUDI  F-15S  ENHANCE  SECURITY 
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security  arrangements  and  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  Peace 
Accords,  and  attempting  to 
discredit  U.S.  involvement  in 
the  international  arena,  such 
as  in  Somalia.  Presidential 
elections  in  1993 
demonstrated  that  President 
Rafsanjani's  efforts  to  reform 
Iran  remain  hamstrung  by  the 
radical  religious  right, 
indicating  that  there  is  little 
chance  that  Iran  will  moderate 
its  position  in  the  near  future. 
Iran's  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  region  is  addressed  in 
detail  in  Section  B  of  this 
chapter. 


EXCELLENT  PORT  FACILITIES  AT  JEBEL  ALI 


IRAN 

Iran  is,  by  virtue  of  its  geostrategic 
position  alone,  an  important  player  in  the 
Central  Region.  It  dominates  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  and  the  entire  north  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  with  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  affect  Gulf  oil  transit  routes. 
Additionally,  its  border  with  Central  Asia  and 
the  Transcaucasus  provides  the  access 
necessary  for  Iran  to  expand  its  influence  to 
the  emerging  nations  of  this  region. 

The  Government  of  Iran  continues  to 
maintain  a  belligerent  political  attitude 
toward  the  West.  This  hostile  attitude 
combined  with  its  location,  growing  military 
might,  economic  potential,  and  demographic 
composition  make  Iran  the  greatest  long- 
term  threat  to  stability  in  the  region.  Iran 
seeks  to  regain  its  historic  position  as  the 
regional  hegemonic  power.  It  also 
systematically  opposes  U.S.  objectives  by 
actively   campaigning  to  undermine   Gulf 


PRESIDENT  RAFSANJANI 
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IRAQ 

Iraq,  under  the  current  regime,  remains 
an  implacable  obstacle  to  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf  region.  It  continues  to 
ignore  provisions  of  numerous  UN 
resolutions,  complying  only  grudgingly  with 
others.  Examples  of  Saddam's  intransigence 
include:  government  repression  of  Iraqi 
citizens  (both  in  the  north  with  an  internal 
blockade  on  the  Kurds,  and  in  the  south  with 
frequent  military  operations  against  the 
Marsh  Arabs),  denial  of  the  newly 
demarcated  border  with  Kuwait,  selective 
cooperation  with  UN  weapons  inspectors, 
lack  of  accountability  for  Kuwaiti 
MIA/POW's,  and  refusal  to  pay  for  damages 
incurred  by  the  victims  of  Iraqi  aggression. 
Iraq's  belligerent  statements  and  military 
posturing  have  caused  renewed  concern 
among  its  neighbors,  and  highlight  the  fact 
that  the  current  regime  is  not  ready  to  fully 
reintegrate  itself  into  the  community  of 
nations.  Attempts  by  Iraq  over  the  past  year 
to  portray  itself  as  a  victim  of  Western 
aggression  have  had  only  marginal  success 
and  have  found  little  support  in  the  region. 
Until  it  fully  complies  with  all  relevant  UN 
Security  Council  Resolutions,  Iraq  will  remain 
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a  renegade  whose  actions  must  be  closely 
monitored. 


JORDAN 

Jordan's  moderate,  pro-Western 
orientation  remains  important  to  U.S. 
strategy  in  the  region.  Bilateral  relations 
with  the  U.S.  have  steadily  improved  since 
the  Gjlf  War  when  Jordan  took  an 
unpopular  pro-Iraqi  stance.  Since  1991, 
Jordan  has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  peace  process  and  has  committed  itself 
to  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 
Jordan  has  also  encouraged  the  Palestinians 
to  engage  in  negotiations  with  Israel. 
Jordan  has  made  a  significant  military 
contribution  to  the' international 
peacekeeping  effort  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  and  has  largely  regained  its 
position  as  a  voice  of  moderation  and  reason 
in  the  region.  Internally,  Jordan  conducted 
highly  successful  democratic  elections  which 
appeared  to  provide  a  mandate  for  King 
Hussein's  efforts  in  the  peace  process.  In 
addition,  Jordan  has  posted  an  excellent 
human  rights  record,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  region  willing  to 
grant  expatriate  Palestinians  the  full 
rights  of  citizens. 


ETHNIC  AND  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  IN  IRAQ 


Although  it  has  proved  to  be 
financially  and  logistically  difficult, 
Jordan  is  attempting  to  enforce  UN 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  formerly  its 
largest  trading  partner.  The  U.S. 
continues  to  work  closely  with 
Jordanian  officials  to  devise 
procedures  to  minimize  the  adverse 
effects  the  inspection  process  has  on 
the  Jordanian  economy. 

As  a  result  of  improved  relations, 
our  Security  Assistance  relationship 
with  Jordan  has  resumed.  The 
interruption  of  this  program  had 
seriously  degraded  Jordan's  military 
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capability,  and  we  are  working  to  help  them 
achieve  an  improved  state  of  readiness.  An 
important  component  of  this  program  is  the 
renewal  of  our  combined  exercise  program, 
which  has  returned  to  pre-Gulf  War  levels. 


YEMEN 

The  relatively  new  Republic  of  Yemen 
(united  only  since  1 990)  occupies  a  strategic 
position  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bab  el 
Mandeb  waterway  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Yemen's  quest  for 
democracy  remains  unique  in  the  region  and 
successful  multiparty  parliamentary  elections 
were  held  in  April  1993.  However,  serious 
internal  struggles  are  slowing  the  democratic 
transition  and  jeopardizing  its  chances  of 
success. 


In   part   due   to   its   Gulf  War   Policy 
toward   Saddam   Hussein,   Yemen  remains 
relatively  isolated  from  its  Gulf  neighbors. 
Saudi-Yemeni  border  talks  continue 
without  sign  of  any  real  progress.    The 
country's   economic   situation   remains 
unstable  and  prospects  for  expanding  its 
commerce  in  the  region  are  slim  until  it 
can    normalize    relations   with   its 
neighbors. 


Long-term  prospects  for 
development  are  directly  tied  to  Yemen's 
internal  political  struggle  where  personal, 
institutional  and  regional  conflicts 
abound.  A  stable  domestic  environment 
is  a  prerequisite  to  much  needed  foreign 
investment.  Because  of  limited 
resources,  Yemen's  armed  forces  will 
continue  to  rely  on  financial  aid, 
equipment,  and  advice  from  abroad. 
However,  U.S.  security  assistance  to 
Yemen  has  been  suspended  since 
January  1991. 
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RED  SEA/HORN  OF  AFRICA  SUB-REGION: 
EGYPT-SUDAN-ERITREA-ETHIOPIA- 
DJIBOUn-KENYA-SOMALIA 


OVERVIEW 

The  Red  Sea  and  Horn  of  Africa  region 
contains  the  strategically  critical  sea  lines  of 
communication  (SLOCs)  through  the  Suez 
Co.nal,  Red  Sea  and  Bab  el  Mandeb.  Egypt, 
one  of  our  closest  allies  in  the  region,  is  a 
pivotal  link  between  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  and  has  been  invaluable  in  its  support 
of  both  political  initiatives  such  as  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Process  and  coalition 
military  operations  such  as  in  Somalia. 

The  Horn  of  Africa  has  been  plagued  for 
decades  with  economic  chaos  and  political 
instability.  in  Somalia,  international 
humanitarian  efforts  have  ameliorated  the 
effects  of  the  recent  famine,  but  these 
results  are  tenuous  without   political 
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reconciliation.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for 
this  reconciliation  and  other  social  and 
economic  progress  must  rest  with  the 
Somalis  themselves.  Similarly,  a  decade  of 
civil  discord  in  Sudan  has  produced  a  level  of 
suffering  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country  comparable  to  that  seen  in  the 
depths  of  the  famine  in  Somalia,  while 
Sudan's  central  government  continues  its 
efforts  to  suppress  the  population  in  the 
south  and  support  global  terrorism  at  the 
expense  of  working  toward  internal 
reconciliation.  Elsewhere  in  the  Horn,  Eritrea 
joined  the  community  of  nations  after 
declaring  its  independence,  while  Ethiopia, 
Djibouti,  and  Kenya  made  progress  in 
development  despite  trying  conditions. 


EGYPT 

A  major  contributor  of  military  forces  in 
both  the  Gulf  War  and  UN  operations  in 
Somalia,  Egypt  is  one  of  our  closest  allies  in 
the  region.  A  recognized  political  leader  in 
both  the  Arab  world  and  Africa,  Egypt 
continues  to  make  valuable  contributions  in 
such  key  initiatives  as  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  and  combatting  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


exercise  program.  A  key  factor  in  our  Red 
Sea  Maritime  Interception  Operations  (MIO) 
has  been  the  use  of  Egyptian  facilities  for 
logistics  support.  Similarly,  Egyptian  air 
base  support  has  been  essential  to  our 
ability  to  support  humanitarian  relief  efforts 
in  Somalia.  Our  exercise  program  with 
Egypt  is  among  the  largest  in  the  region, 
spanning  the  spectrum  from  large  ground 
force  maneuvers  to  smaller  Special 
Operations  Forces  exercises. 

Our  robust  Security  Assistance 
relationship  with  Egypt  over  the  years  has 
resulted  in  a  more  capable  Egyptian  military, 
which  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
operate  alongside  U.S.  forces.  We  have 
stressed  to  our  Egyptian  military  colleagues 
the  importance  of  sustainment  in  the  form  of 
maintenance  and  training.  We  believe  this 
advice  has  had  a  positive  effect  on  the 
operational  capabilities  of  Egyptian  forces. 
Egyptian  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  is 
funded  through  FY95,  and  probably  will  be 
sustained  at  current  levels  into  the  outyears. 
In  the  long  term,  Egypt  will  require 
assistance  (non-FMF)  in  converting 
outmoded  or  excess  domestic  defense 
industries  to  civilian  commercial  production. 


Domestic  economics  and  demographics 
indicate  that  Egypt  will  continue  to  face 
great  difficulties  in  development  and  will 
require  significant  financial  assistance  from 
abroad.  Radical  Islamic  elements  seek  to 
capitalize  on  Egypt's  internal  problems  to 
foment  dissension  while  engaging  in  a 
campaign  of  terrorism  and  assassination. 
Notwithstanding  this  armed  threat,  the 
Egyptian  government  appears  able  to 
manage  the  domestic  situation  in  the  face  of 
the  radical  Islamic  challenge. 

U.S. -Egyptian  military-to-military 
relations  are  close  and  continue  to  improve 
through  combined  operations,  such  as 
Somalia,    and    an    extensive    combined 
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Sudan,  the  largest  country  in  Africa, 
continues  to  experience  profound  economic 
and  political  difficulties.  The  central 
government's  inability  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  several  separatist  movements  in  the 
South,  its  support  of  global  terrorism,  and  a 
persistent  pattern  of  fiscal  and  political 
mismanagement  have  all  led  to  internal 
chaos  and  the  economic  and  diplomatic 
isolation  of  Sudan  by  the  world  community. 
Sudan  has  few  actual  international  partners 
(Libya,  Iran  and  Iraq),  although  other 
countries  are  moving  to  influence  Sudan's 
behavior  through  diplomatic  incentives. 

The  civil  war  raging  in  southern  Sudan 
has  devastated  the  economy  and 
exacerbated  a  famine  similar  to  that 
experienced  by  Somalia.  Although 
international  groups  have  worked  to 
facilitate  an  agreement  between  the 
separatist  movements  and  the  central 
government,  intransigence  on  the  part  of  all 
parties  has  thus  far  made  accommodation 
impossible. 


ERITREA 


AN  EMERGING  DEMOCRACY  -  ERITREA 

and  the  U.S.  Government  formally  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  in  May  1993. 
Already  a  respected  representative  to  the 
Organization  of  Africa  Unity,  President 
Issaias  has  provided  his  good  offices  in 
efforts  to  mediate  between  UNOSOM  II  and 
General  Aideed's  Somali  National  Alliance. 


Eritrea,  an  emerging  democracy  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  occupies  a  strategic  location 
that  could  make  it  important  to  the  security 
of  the  critical  Bab  el  Mandeb  strait. 
Additionally,  Eritrea's  close  political  ties  with 
other  countries  in  the  Horn  make  the  country 
a  valuable  partner  in  the  mediation  of 
regional  disputes. 

Eritrea  unilaterally  declared  its 
independence  in  May  1991.  The 
Transitional  Government  of  Ethiopia  offered 
no  opposition  to  the  secession,  and  in  April 
1993,  Eritreans  voted  for  independence  in 
an  internationally  observed  referendum. 
Eritrea  joined  the  international  community  as 
the  187th  member  of  the  United  Nations, 


In  addition  to  rebuilding  after  the 
independence  struggle,  the  country  faces  the 
challenge  of  providing  government  services 
for  its  own  population  as  well  as  over  half  a 
million  returning  Eritrean  refugees  from 
Sudan.  Relative  prosperity  for  this  fledgling 
democracy  will  depend  on  the  levels  of 
foreign  assistance  provided  by  the 
international  community.  The  Eritrean  MOD 
has  identified  an  IMET  program  emphasizing 
English-language  training  for  the  military. 
Other  potential  assistance  programs  are 
being  reviewed  to  determine  how  the  U.S. 
can  most  effectively  assist. 
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ETmOPIA 


Ethiopia  is  an  East  African  melting  pot 
of  different  ethnolinguistic  groups 
comprising  a  population  of  over  50  million, 
even  after  the  secession  of  the  newly 
independent  Eritrea.  The  capital  of  Addis 
Ababa  serves  as  the  Headquarters  for  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  and  is  a 
frequent  meeting  place  for  African  heads  of 
state  to  address  regional  issues.  President 
Meles  has  played  an  important  role  in 
international  efforts  to  resolve  disputes 
between  the  various  warring  factions  in 
neighboring  Somalia.  During  1993,  Addis 
served  as  the  venue  for  Somalia  donor, 
police,  and  reconciliation  conferences,  and 
President  Meles  was  a  key  interlocutor  with 
the  U.S.  Government  in  obtaining  the  release 
of  a  U.S.  serviceman  captured  by  Aideed's 
Somalia  National  Alliance. 

Ethiopia  continues  to  show  a 
commitment  to  democratization.  In  July 
1993,  the  Transitional  Government  of 
Ethiopia  (TGE)  approved  a 
new  constitution  and  signed 
an  Agreement  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  with 
Eritrea.  A  Conference  on 
Peace  and  Reconciliation  in 
December  1  993  addressed 
matters  vital  to  the  future 
political  and  economic 
development  of  the  country. 
The  U.S.  encourages  these 
efforts  to  move  along  the 
path  to  democracy,  and  is 
optimistic  that  elections  in 
1994  will  seat  a  constituent 
assembly  to  discuss  all 
aspects  of  Ethiopia's  future. 
Prospects  for  the  future  are 
improving  under  the  TGE, 
but  nevertheless  Ethiopia 
remains  one  of  the  poorest 
and  least  developed 
countries  in  Africa.    In  spite 


of  years  of  civil  war  and  its  current  plight, 
Ethiopia  still  attracts  refugees  fleeing 
violence  in  Somalia,  Sudan,  and  Djibouti, 
adding  to  its  problems. 

USCENTCOM  conducted  a  low-level 
combined  exercise  in  Ethiopia  in  1993 
designed  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of 
ordnance  from  the  years  of  civil  war. 
Additional  small-scale,  high-impact  exercise 
initiatives  are  planned  as  the  U.S.  seeks  to 
support  Ethiopia's  emerging  democracy  and 
assist  in  building  viable  government 
institutions  to  support  politic?!  reform. 


DJIBOUTI 

Djibouti's  importance  stems  from  its 
strategic  location  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bab 
el  Mandeb.  The  country's  airfield  served  as 
part  of  the  strategic  air  bridge  for  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  and  UN  forces  into 
Somalia  during  RESTORE  HOPE  and 
UNOSOM    II   operations.    Djibouti's   pro- 
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Western  orientation  and  longstanding  French 
presence  afford  the  U.S.  important  access  to 
support  facilities  for  crisis  response. 

Tribal  friction  continues  between  the 
Afar  rebels  in  the  north  and  the.lssas  who 
control  the  government.  The  civil  war  has 
contributed  to  an  increase  in  lawlessness 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  these 
domestic  problems  Djibouti,  like  Ethiopia, 
serves  as  a  safe  haven  for  Somalis  fleeing 
violence  and  anarchy  to  the  south.  The 
government  has  continuing  requirements  for 
international  aid  organizations  to  assist  in 
temporary  relief  and  shelter  for  these 
refugees. 

The  U.S.  maintains  a  modest  security 
assistance  program  with  Djibouti,  aimed  at 
complementing  France's  leading  role. 
Proposed  assistance  in  FY94/95  is  limited  to 
spare  parts  for  vehicles,  some  engineer 
equipment,  and  a  modest  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
Program. 


KENYA 

Kenya  has  retained  its  position  as  an 
important  friend  in  East  Africa.  The  country 
provides  valuable  access  to  intermediate 
staging  bases.  We  have  made  extensive  use 
of  Kenyan  facilities  at  Mombasa  and  Nairobi 
to  support  U.S.  and  UN  operations  in 
Somalia.  In  spite  of  slow   progress   in 

adopting  economic  reforms,  Kenya  currently 
maintains  an  active  private  sector  and  an 
agricultural  economic  base.  However,  a 
large  and  inefficient  public  sector  is  a 
significant  drag  on  the  country's  economy. 

A  long  history  of  excellent  military-to- 
military  relations  is  challenged  by  suspension 
of  U.S.  aid.  The  U.S.  continues  to  press  the 
Government  of  Kenya  (GOK)  to  move 
forward  on  human  rights,  economic  reform, 
and   debt   payment.      A   limited   combined 


exercise  program  will  resume  in  FY94, 
emphasizing  on  low-level  humanitarian/civic 
action  projects  in  rural  areas  with  host- 
nation  military  forces.  Our  Foreign  Military 
Financing  (FMF)  program  has  been 
suspended  for  the  past  two  years  as  a  result 
of  Brooke  Amendment  sanctions  imposed 
when  the  GOK  failed  to  make  on-time  debt 
payments.  But  the  U.S.  released  $3.7M  in 
FMF  money  in  late  FY93  because  of  UN 
security  concerns  about  the  Kenyan-Somali 
border.  Along  with  other  international 
donors,  we  support  efforts  to  encourage  the 
economic  and  democratic  reforms  which 
Kenya  is  finding  difficult.  Recent  tribal 
violence  exacerbates  the  government's 
challenge. 


SOMALIA 

The  humanitarian  tragedy  in  Somalia 
has  resulted  in  an  unprecedented 
international  relief  effort.  However,  the 
enormous  suffering  and  death  caused  by 
starvation  and  related  diseases  is  but  the 
latest  chapter  in  a  long  story  of  strife  and 
civil  war.  When  U.S.  military  involvement 
began  1992,  there  was  no  national 
government  or  infrastructure  to  arrest  the 
violence  and  anarchy  that  plagued  Somalia. 

The  U.S.  began  Operation  PROVIDE 
RELIEF  in  August  1992  to  airlift  food  and 
relief  supplies  into  Somalia.  While  this 
operation  delivered  supplies  into  the  country, 
distribution  to  the  most  at-risk  population 
was  impeded  by  banditry,  lawlessness,  and 
intimidation  of  relief  workers.  In  December 
1992  an  international  coalition  led  by  the 
U.S.  initiated  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE  to 
provide  increased  security  while  relief 
workers  continued  their  efforts  to  relieve  the 
humanitarian  tragedy.  The  operation  was 
successful,  and  by  March  1993  relief 
workers  had  arrested  most  of  the  starvation 
and  misery.  The  UN  assumed  the  UNOSOM 
II    mission   in   May    1993,   and    U.S.   forces 
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SOMALI  ELDERS  HAVE  IMPORTANT  ROLE 


remained  to  provide  unique  capabilities  to 
the  UN  command  in  the  areas  of  logistics, 
communications,  intelligence  and  a  quick 
reaction  force  (QRF). 

The  events  since  the  creation  of 
UNOSOM  II  highlight  the  need  for  a  strong 
political  program  supported  by 
developmental  and  security  efforts.  Somalis 
in  a  position  to  influence  the  fate  of  their 
country  must  act  swiftly  to  capitalize  on  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  an 
international  military  force.  Somalia's  future 
rests  with  the  tribes,  clans,  and  political 
factions  who  must  reach  agreement  on  a 
political  apparatus  that  works  for  them.  The 
international  community  has  shown  great 
patience  and  willingness  to  provide  the 
resources  to  begin  rebuilding  Somalia,  but 
both  patience  and  resources  have  limits. 

B.    CHALLENGES  TO  STABILITY 


INTERNAL  TO  THE  REGION 

Numerous  challenges  to  the  stability  of 
the  Central  Region  continue  to  demand  our 
attention.    Iran's  growing  military  capability 


and  eagerness  to  export 
radical  Islam  abroad  make 
it  the  most  serious  of 
these  threats.  Saddam 
Hussein's  continued 
intransigence  and  efforts 
to  revitalize  his  military 
machine  make  Iraq  a 
threat  as  well.  The 
proliferation  of  ballistic 
missiles  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (WMDs), 
already  seen  in  Iran  and 
Iraq,  has  spread  to  several 
other  regional  states  and 
threatens  to  spill  over  into 
new  ones.  Hostilities  in 
the  form  of  both  border 
disputes  and  civil  unrest 
are  also  found  throughout  the  region,  as  are 
non-military  threats.  These  include 
overpopulation;  unequal  distribution  of 
natural  resources  such  as  water  and 
petroleum;  natural  hardships  such  as 
drought,  famine,  and  disease;  illegal  drugs; 
and  Islamic  extremism. 


IRAN 

Iran  remains  the  single  greatest  threat 
to  peace  and  stability  in  the  Central  Region 
as  it  continues  its  incremental  and  deliberate 
effort  to  achieve  regional  hegemony  through 
a  combination  of  military  and  political 
means.  Despite  severe  economic 
difficulties,  Iran  has  moved  forward  with  a 
5-year,  $10  billion  military  rebuilding 
program.  Tehran's  willingness  to  devote  an 
excessive  share  of  the  country's  hard 
currency  earnings  on  its  military  rebuilding 
program  at  a  time  of  economic  decline 
shows  the  strength  of  its  commitment  to 
"reconstruc*  its  strategic  military  position  in 
the  region  It  is  rearming  its  conventional 
forces  with  newer,  more  capable  weapons, 
primarily  from  Russia,  China,  and  North 
Korea.   These  include  Su-24  and  MiG-29 
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aircraft,  SA-5  surface-to-air  missiles.  Kilo- 
class  diesel  attack  submarines,  T-72  tanks, 
BMP-2  infantry  fighting  vehicles,  and  Scud- 
B/C  ballistic  missiles.  To  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  any  future  arms  embargo, 
Iran  is  developing  a  greater  domestic 
weapons  production  capability,  with  many 
arms  purchase  agreements  involving 
indigenous  assembly  and  eventual 
production  of  weapons  systems.  Iran  has 
also  embarked  on  an  ambitious  exercise 
program  designed  to  increase  the  proficiency 
and  professionalism  of  its  armed  forces  and 
signal  its  neighbors  that  it  has  the  capability 
to  protect  and  advance  its  interests. 

Actively  involved  in  developing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  Iran  has  an 
effective  offensive  chemical   warfare 


program  capable  of  producing  both  blister 
and  blood  agents,  and  possibly  nerve  agents. 
It  has  a  biological  warfare  program  in  the 
late  stages  of  research  and  development, 
and  may  already  possess  limited  quantities 
of  some  toxins  and  infectious  microbes.  Iran 
is  also  attempting  to  acquire  the  technology 
for  a  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle  and  the 
necessary  infrastructure  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  program. 

President  Rafsanjani's  need  for  foreign 
financial  and  technological  assistance  as  part 
of  his  economic  recovery  program  could  be 
a  major  moderating  influence  on  Iran's 
international  behavior.  To  obtain  loans  to 
ease  the  country's  financial  burdens,  and 
critical  technical  expertise  and  new 
investment  for  much  needed  development 
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IRAN  POSES  THE  GREATEST  LONG-TERM  THREAT  TO  REGIONAL  STABILITY 


projects,  Rafsanjani  has  focused  his  foreign 
policy  initiatives  on  reestablishing  better 
relations  with  Iran's  neighbors  as  well  as 
industrialized  countries. 

With  Iraq's  isolation  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  collapse,  Iran  has  reasserted  itself  in 
regional  affairs.  While  Tehran  has 
temporarily  ceased  active  subversion  of  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  governments  in 
favor  of  closer  economic  ties,  relations  are 
still  strained.  This  can  be  attributed  to  its 
dispute  with  the  UAE  concerning  sovereignty 
over  Abu  Musa  and  Tunb  Islands,  GCC 
suspicion  of  Iran's  military  buildup,  and 
Iran's  insistence  on  its  inclusion  in  any 
regional  security  arrangement.  Tehran  is 
actively  expanding  diplomatic,  commercial, 
and  cultural  links  to  the  newly  independent 
states  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus  in 
an  effort  to  increase  its  sphere  of  influence 


there.  In  neighboring  Afghanistan,  Iran  is 
supporting  Shia  and  Tajik  groups  in  an  effort 
to  ensure  their  pre-eminence  in  any  future 
Afghan  government.  Iran  recognizes  the 
importance  pf  economic  cooperation  with 
Pakistan,  and  hopes  to  receive  defense 
technology  and  military  training  assistance 
as  well.  Despite  low  levels  of  cross-border 
trade  between  Iran  and  Iraq  in  violation  of 
UN  sanctions,  both  remain  suspicious  of 
each  other  as  a  result  of  bitter  historical 
animosities  and  unresolved  disputes 
stemming  from  their  eight-year  conflict  and 
the  Gulf  War.  Finally,  in  the  hope  of 
bolstering  its  credentials  as  leader  of  the 
Muslim  world,  Iran  is  one  of  the  leading 
"  opponents  of  a  negotiated  Middle  East  peace 
settlement,  casting  itself  as  the  champion  of 
the  rejectionist  camp. 
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Despite  President  Rafsanjani's  attempts 
to  improve  Iran's  standing  within  the  world 
community,  Iran  remains  firmly  committed  to 
the  Islamic  revolution.  To  avoid  jeopardizing 
its  efforts  to  improve  its  international 
standing,  Iran  promotes  its  revolutionary 
ideology  primarily  through  subtle  means 
such  as  financial,  cultural  and  developmental 
assistance.  Nevertheless,  Tehran  still 
provides  assistance  to  Islamic  extremist 
groups  that  support  its  ideological  and 
geopolitical  interests  including  militant 
Islamic  groups  in  Africa  where  Iran  hopes  to 
gain  increased  influence. 

Still  dedicated  to  the  use  of  violence 
and  intimidation  to  advance  its  national 
interests,  Tehran  sponsors  various  terrorist 
groups  as  well  as  direct  attacks  utilizing  a 
proven  terrorist  infrastructure  in  the  Middle 
East,  Europe,  and  Asia.  The  assassination 
of  prominent  dissident  leaders  in  exile  during 
President  Rafsanjani's  term  in  office  clearly 
demonstrates  his  willingness  to  use  violence. 
While  Iran  can  be  expected  to  selectively  use 
violence  and  intimidation  to  advance  its 
interests,  sensitivity  to  its  new  pragmatic 
image  will  compel  Tehran  to  conceal  its  hand 
whenever  possible. 


The  economic  recovery  program  has 
focused  on  attracting  foreign  investment  and 
technical  expertise  as  well  as  boosting 
imports  and  rejuvenating  Iran's  export  trade. 
However,  it  has  been  largely  unsuccessful  in 
stemming  the  country's  economic  problems, 
and  living  conditions  for  the  average  Iranian 


continue  to  decline  with  dropping  oil 
revenues,  chronic  inflation,  and  high 
unemployment.  Of  note,  the  economic 
situation  in  Iran  is  significantly  worse  for 
most  Iranians  today  than  when  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  came  to  power  in  1979. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  dismal 
economic  situation  is  the  most  serious  threat 
to  domestic  stability  in  Iran.  Although  this 
diS'~ontept  ha.*^  led  to  some  ci>'''  unrest,  it 
appears  to  be  limited  to  local  and  largely 
spontaneous  outbursts  that  the  regime  can 
handle.  Even  though  Rafsanjani  has  initiated 
measures  to  ease  economic  pressures, 
average  Iranians  will  receive  little  economic 
relief  in  the  near  term,  absent  a  large  oil 
windfall  or  a  major  infusion  of  foreign  aid. 
While  deteriorating  living  conditions  will 
likely  foster  domestic  unrest  in  the  near 
term,  Rafsanjani's  ability  to  suppress  dissent 
and  the  absence  of  a  viable  alternative 
leadership  will  limit  the  threat  to  his 
authority. 


IRAQ 

Despite  the  devastation  inflicted  upon 
its  military  during  DESERT  STORM,  Iraq  has 
made  steady  progress  with  its  reconstitution 
and  remains  one  of  the  strongest  military 
forces  in  the  region.  In  the  three  years  since 
the  Gulf  War,  Iraq  has  managed  to 
reconstitute  a  total  of  30  divisions.  While 
far  short  of  its  prewar  strength  of  57 
divisions  and  1 .2  million  men,  the  Iraqi  Army 
is  still  a  significant  threat  within  the  context 
of  the  region.  Additionally,  the  existing 
divisions  are  relatively  well-equipped  and 
well-trained,  and  most  are  led  by 
commanders  with  combat  experience. 

Iraq  has  historically  aspired  to  possess 
all  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It 
remains  one  of  only  two  nations  in  the 
region  (along  with  Iran)  with  combat 
experience  in  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
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despite  the  international 
community  effort  to  derail 
Baghdad's  weapons 
programs,  Iraq  will  retain 
the  scientific  and  technical 
infrastructure  to  renew 
these  programs  after 
sanctions  are  lifted. 


UN  INSPECTORS  IN  IRAQ 

and  ballistic  missiles.  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  (UNSCR)  687 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  Iraq's  WMD  and 
ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  greater  than 
150  km,  and  to  date,  the  United  Nations 
Special  Commission  (UNSCOM)  and 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
have  carried  out  over  65  inspections  to 
ensure  this  disarmament.  Although 
inspectors  have  determined  that  Iraq  had 
extensive  nuclear,  biological,  chemical,  and 
ballistic  missile  projects,  certain  aspects  of 
Baghdad's  WMD  programs  may  never  be 
uncovered.  Since  Baghdad's  agreement  in 
November  1993  to  UNSCR  715  mandating 
long-term  monitoring  of  Iraqi  weapons 
capability,  UNSCOM  and  IAEA  have  begun 
plans  for  its  implementation.  Iraq  has 
adopted  an  apparently  compliant  attitude 
aimed  at  winning  international  support  for 
easing  sanctions,  but  UNSCOM  chairman 
Rolf  Ekeus  has  said  that  a  monitoring  regime 
would  have  to  be  in  place  for  six  months  to 
satisfy  UNSCOM  of  its  effectiveness.  Such 
a   regime    may    be   established   in   Iraq. 

sometime  in  1994.  Nevertheless, 


In  addition  to  long- 
term  monitoring  of  Iraqi 
programs  there  are  other 
issues  associated  with  the 
lifting  of  sanctions. 
Foremost  among  these  is 
the  requirement  that  Iraq 
recognize  the  UN's 
demarcation  of  its  border 
with  Kuwait.  Iraqi 
propaganda  loudly  rejected  this  demarcation 
through  most  of  1993,  but  in  mid-December 
Baghdad  quietly  began  evacuating  its 
citizens  from  the  disputed  area,  possibly 
signifying  a  de  facto  acceptance  of  the  new 
border.  Other  outstanding  issues  include 
Iraqi  failure  to  provide  full  accounting  for 
Kuwaiti  MIA/POWs  and  to  return  all  Kuwaiti 
military  equipment  seized  by  Iraq  during  its 
occupation  of  the  emirate.  Baghdad  still  has 
not  fully  complied  with  either  of  these 
requirements,  and  most  of  the  equipment 
that  has  been  returned  was  badly  damaged. 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  DESERT 
STORM,  Saddam  Hussein  has  weathered 
many  direct  and  indirect  challenges  to  his 
regime.  Since  April  1991,  the  Iraqi  regime 
has  endured  active  insurgencies  in  the  north 
and  the  south,  a  debilitating  economic 
embargo,  and  several  rumored  coup 
attempts.  However,  through  ruthless 
repression  of  any  opposition,  Saddam  has 
maintained  firm  control  of  the  country. 

In  southern  Iraq,  insurgents  have 
actively  continued  their  operations  despite  a 
government  counterinsurgency  effort 
directed  toward   denying   the   rebels   their 
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support  base  and  habitat.  To  accomplish 
this,  Baghdad  has  constructed  hundreds  of 
miles  of  causeways  and  canals  in  an  effort 
to  channel  the  water  of  the  marshes  into  the 
Euphrates  River.  This  massive  effort  to 
drain  the  area  has  been  largely  successful, 
and  has  deprived  the  Marsh  Arabs  of  the 
ability  to  sustain  themselves  through  their 
traditional  activities  of  fishing  and 
agriculture.  Actual  military  operations  have 
been  low  level,  and  mostly  conducted  in 
response  to  insurgent  attacks.  Though  the 
insurgency   in   the   southeast   will   likely 


continue,  it  does  not  pose  a  major  threat  to 
Iraqi  government  forces. 

The  military  threat  to  Iraq  from  the 
Kurds  in  the  north  is  minimal.  The  Kurdish 
opposition  remains  fragmented  and  is  trying 
to  capitalize  on  the  coalition  presence  in 
Turkey  to  consolidate  the  various  diverse 
Kurdish  groups.  Over  half  of  Iraq's  ground 
strength  remains  positioned  opposite  the 
Kurdish  autonomous  zone.  The  presence  of 
Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT  forces  has 
served  as  a  deterrent  to  any  significant  Iraqi 
offensive  operations.  Once 
PROVIDE  COMFORT  is 
terminated,  Baghdad  is  likely 
to  go  on  the  offensive  to 
reassert  control  of  the  Kurdish 
north.  - 

Economic  sanctions  and 
an  arms  embargo  against  Iraq 
have  severely  limited  its 
ability  to  reconstitute  its 
military  forces.  Although 
resources  are  scarce,  Iraq  has 
chosen  to  concentrate  its 
reconstruction  efforts  on  the 
rebuilding  of  its  military- 
industrial  infrastructure  rather 
than  the  civilian  sector.  It 
can  now  manufacture  some 
parts  for  its  older  Russian 
aircraft  and  has  shown  the 
ability  to  refurbish  armored 
equipment  damaged  during 
DESERT  STORM.  Iraq  can 
also  produce  ammunition, 
small  caliber  weapons,  and 
mortars.  Part  of  the 
reconstitution  effort  has 
included  the  incorporation  of 
selected  sophisticated  former 
Kuwaiti  equipment  Into  its 
operational  inventory. 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN  MAINTAINS  FIRM  CONTROL 
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Iraq's  transportation  infrastructure  has 
nearly  been  rebuilt  and  now  enables  the 
army  to  transport  heavy  units  throughout 
the  country.  Clearly,  Iraq  has  the  military 
capability  to  conduct  short-term,  and  short 
distance,  corps-level  offensive  operations 
against  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  To 
counter  such  an  Iraqi  attack  effectively 
would  require  a  coalition  effort. 

The  effect  of  UN  sanctions  on  Iraq  has 
been  significant.  In  addition  to  the  general 
population,  members  of  Saddam's  inner 
circle  are  now  feeling  the  effects,  which 
could  increase  the  chances  of  a  coup. 
However,  Saddam  has  apparently  survived 
several  coup  attempts  already.  Because  the 
ranks  around  Saddam  are  closed  so  tightly, 
and  any  perceived  disloyalty  is  brutally 
repressed,  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the 
likelihood  of  a  successful  coup. 


B.\LLISTIC  MISSILES  AND  WEAPONS  OF 
MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Few  issues  have  more  serious  and  far- 
reaching  implications  for  global  and  regional 
security  than  the  proliferation  of  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons,  along 
with  ballistic  missile  delivery  systems.  Many 
factors  have  spurred  such  proliferation.  The 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  jarred 
longstanding  alliances  and  encouraged  an 
increasing  number  of  states  to  bolster  their 
own  military  capabilities,  to  include 
developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD).  Currently,  several  Central  Region 
nations,  along  with  some  bordering 
countries,  have  or  may  be  developing 
nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  weapons,  as 
well  as  ballistic  missile  delivery  systems. 
Iran  and  Iraq,  for  example,  have  the  basic 
technology  to  eventually  develop  nuclear 
weapons  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
pursue  this  objective.  Additionally,  the  arms 
race  between  India  and  Pakistan  poses  an 
alarming  danger  of  use  of  WMD,  including 


IRAQI  CHEMICAL  MUNITIONS  STOCKPILE 


nuclear  strikes.  Both  nations  have  nuclear 
weapons  development  programs  and  could, 
on  short  notice,  assemble  nuclear  devices. 
Libya,  Iran,  and  Iraq  have  stockpiled 
chemical  weapons,  and,  although  Iraq's 
chemical  arsenal  is  currently  being 
dismantled,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent 
Baghdad  from  reacquiring  such  a  capability. 
A  disturbing  pattern  of  biological  weapons 
development  is  following  closely  on  the 
heels  of  chemical  weapons  development,  a 
special  concern  since  the  lethality  of 
biological  agents  could  rival  that  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  Further  complicating  the  problem  is 
missile  proliferation.  Iraq's  ability  to  employ 
ballistic  missiles  against  superior  coalition 
forces  during  the  Gulf  War  has  led  to  a 
perceived  need  for  these  weapons.  More 
than  a  dozen  countries  in  and  around  the 
Central  Region  have  operational  ballistic 
missiles  and  more  have  programs  to  develop 
them. 

North  Korea  and  China  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  proliferation  risks.  With  no 
apparent  threshold  governing  arms  sales, 
Pyongyang  is  willing  to  sell  to  any  country 
with  the  cash  to  buy.  North  Korea  has 
already  sold  extended-range  Scud  missiles  to 
Iran,  Syria,  and  others,  and  is  now  marketing 
its  new,  1 ,000  km  No  Dong  ballistic  missile. 
China  has  sold  missile,  chemical,  and  nuclear 
equipment  and  technology  to  states  such  as 
Pakistan,  Iran  and  Syria.  Beijing  often 
serves    as    an    alternative    supplier    when 
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Western  export  controls  make  technology 
and  weapons  difficult  to  acquire. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
provides  new  opportunities  for  determined 
nations  to  gain  access  to  sensitive 
technology  and  materials.  The  faltering 
economies  and  financially  strapped  defense 
industries  of  several  former  Soviet  republics 
may  have  already  led  to  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  technology.  Even  if  critical 
technologies  have  not  yet  been  delivered, 
expanding  bilateral  contacts  could  lead  to 
such  transfers  in  the  future.  Hardships 
among  scientists  and  military  experts  could 
lead  many  of  these  individuals  to  seek 
employment  abroad,  injecting  key  expertise 
directly  into  a  WMD  project  and  accelerating 
development  efforts.  Export  controls  in  the 
former  Soviet  republics  have,  as  yet,  been 
ineffective,  despite  high-level  political 
support. 

Controlling  proliferation  from  these  and 
other  sources  in  the  future  will  involve 
deciphering  intricate  webs  of  suppliers, 
middlemen,  and  end  users.  Distinguishing 
between  legitimate  and  illicit  purposes, 
particularly  for  dual-use  technology,  will 
become  more  critical  to  interdicting  the  flow 
of  material  and  technology  to  potential 
users.  The  task  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  as  international  awareness  of  the 
problem  increases  and  potential  proliferators 
devise  more  clever  networks  of  front 
companies  and  suppliers  to  frustrate  export 
controls. 


CrVILUNREST 

Certainly  the  most  widely-publicized 
civil  unrest  in  the  Central  Region  has  been 
that  in  Somalia.  In  the  three  years  since 
Siad  Barre's  downfall,  Somalia  has 
experienced  both  mass  starvation  and 
intense  clan  fighting.  The  present  uneasy 
truce  in  Somalia  appears  to  be  a  lull  in  what 
may   be   a   protracted   conflict.      The 
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complexities  of  Somali  clan/factional 
rivalries,  territorial  disputes,  and  shifting 
alliances  continue  to  threaten  the  successful 
negotiation  of  a  transitional  national  council 
as  a  precursor  to  a  national  government. 
Lasting  stability  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  Somalis  to  place  national  needs  above 
personal  or  clan  agendas.  Despite  the  best 
of  intentions  by  the  international  community, 
the  prospect  remains  bleak  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  crisis. 

Stability  in  the  volatile  Horn  of  Africa  is 
also  threatened  by  the  tragic  situation  in 
southern  Sudan,  where  an  estimated  1.5 
million  people  are  in  need  of  international 
emergency  relief  assistance  because  of 
natural  disasters  and  an  ongoing,  debilitating 
civil  war.  Sudan's  civil  war  continues  to 
force  hundreds  of  thousands  to  seek  refuge 
across  the  borders  into  Kenya,  Uganda, 
Zaire,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Central  African 
Republic.  Despite  significant  efforts  by 
regional  and  other  governments  to  end  the 
fighting  and  broker  a  peace  among  the 
various  factions,  the  outlook  for  a  peaceful 
outcome  is  dim  as  all  seem  bent  on  a 
military  solution. 

The  Republic  of  Djibouti  is  also 
experiencing  civil  unrest,  with  internal  strife 
between  the  Issa-dominated  government  and 
the  Front  for  the  Restoration  of  Unity  and 
Democracy  (FRUD)  which  represents 
elements  of  Djibouti's  second  largest  ethnic 
group,  the  Afars.  The  FRUD's  Afar 
constituency  comprises  about  1 5-20  percent 
of  the  Djiboutian  populace.  The  FRUD 
initiative,  ostensibly  a  push  for  multiparty 
democracy,  is  in  reality  an  effort  to  unseat 
the  ruling  Issas  who  comprise  60  percent  of 
the  population  and  have  held  power  since 
independence  in  1 977.  The  FRUD  controlled 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country  until  a 
government  offensive  in  July  1 993  regained 
control  of  most  of  the  area.  However,  the 
probability  of  continuing  strife  between  the 
opposing  factions  remains  high. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 


WATER  RESOURCES 


Population  growth  throughout  the 
region  will  likely  place  even  higher  demands 
on  regional  economies  and  governments  in 
the  coming  years.  The  dramatic  rise  in 
population  (3.5  to  3.8  percent  per  year)  Is 
already  outstripping  the  ability  of  most 
Central  Region  states  to  provide  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  their  people.  As 
this  growth  continues,  further  challenges  to 
internal  stability  will  result.  Population 
increases  are  now  influencing  previously 
unaffected  oil-rich  states  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Coming  at  a  time  of  depressed  oil  prices  and 
a  weakened  global  economy,  population 
growth  in  even  the  traditionally  high-revenue 
states  like  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
UAE  will  present  new  challenges. 


A2EI<8AUAN 


The  paucity  of  water  resources  in  the 
Middle  East  is  increasingly  becoming  a 
source  of  tension  between  neighboring 
countries  in  the  region.  Increasing  usage  of 
these  resources  has  raised  the  awareness  of 
their  finite  nature.  Over  fifty  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
(excluding  the  Maghreb)  depend  upon  water 
either  desalinized  from  the  sea,  drawn  from 
deep  wells,  or  taken  from  rivers  that  cross 
an  international  boundary  before  reaching 
them.  Nearly  70  percent  of  all  Arab- 
speaking  people  rely  upon  transboundary 
water  from  non-Arab  speaking  areas. 
Complicating  the  growing  disparity  between 
water  supply  and  demand  is  the  declining 
quality  of  the  available  water  in  the  region. 

Three  major  river  basins  -- 
I       the    Nile,    the    Euphrates, 

and  the  Jordan  --  are  at 

the    center    of    this 

controversy. 

Nine  nations  share  the 
Nile.  It  is  the  one  river  in 
the  region  with  standing 
formal  allocation 
agreements.  However, 
these  agreements  involve 
only  the  lower  two 
riparian  nations,  and 
Ethiopia  is  now  pressing 
new  demands  for  water. 
Given  the  projected 
population  increases  in  the 
region,  consumption 
demands  on  Nile  River 
water  will  surpass  current 
water  allocations,  further 
straining  the  already 
volatile  situation. 


Turkey,  which  controls 
the  headwaters  of  the 
Euphrates,  is  developing  a 
series  of  dams  and 


CONTENTIOUS  WATER  SOURCES 
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irrigation  projects  along  the  river 
that  may  significantly  affect 
downstream  users  in  Syria  and 
Iraq.  Both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  water  are  at  risk,  especially  if 
Turkey  realizes  all  of  its 
development  goals.  Similarly,  Syria 
and  Iraq  have  ambitious  plans 
involving  the  Euphrates  which 
could  be  threatened  if  Turkey 
completes  its  projects. 

The  Jordan  River  and  its 
tributaries  are  the  major  sources  of 
water  for  Jordan  and  Israel.  In 
both  countries,  population  growth  has 
increased  water  demand  projections,  leaving 
little  room  for  improvement  in  supplies 
without  drastic  measures,  such  as  water 
rationing. 


OIL 

Despite  limited  initiatives  to  develop 
energy  alternatives,  oil  will  remain  the 
world's  primary  source  of  fuel  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  outlook  for 
increasing  demand  and  the  fact  that  over 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  known  reserves 
are  found  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  region  further 
highlight  the  importance  of  Middle  Eastern 
oil.  Additionally,  the  low  cost  of  Arabian 
Gulf  oil  will  tend  to  increase  world 
dependency  on  oil  from  the  region.     This 


PRINCIPAL  SOUTHWEST  ASIA  OIL  RESERVES 

COUNTRY 

QUANTITY 
(Billior^s  of  Barrels) 

Percent  of 
World  Reserves 

Saudi  Arabia 

265 

28.9% 

Kuwait 

98 

10.7% 

UAE 

98 

10.7% 

Iran 

93 

10.1% 

Iraq 

100 

10.9% 

Other 

8 

0.9% 

Total 

662 

72.2% 

area's  share  of  the  world  market  is  projected 
to  grow  from  one-fourth  today  to  about  one- 
third  by  the  year  2000,  and  could  reach  one- 
half  by  the  mid-2 1st  JDentury. 

This  low  cost  Arabian  Gulf  oil 
production  is  expected  to  cause  a  decline  in 
oil  production  elsewhere.  Many  major  oil- 
exporting  countries  have  continued  to  have 
political,  economic,  or  diplomatic  difficulties 
in  1993.  For  example,  oil  production  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  crucial  to  many 
European  countries,  has  fallen  substantially 
since  1991  and  continues  to  drop.  While 
there  are  some  bright  spots  for  energy 
sources  outside  the  Central  Region,  such  as 
North  Sea  production,  the  importance  of 
Middle  East  oil  will  likely  grow  even  greater. 
As  oil  production  becomes  increasingly 
concentrated  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  world 
supply  becomes  more  vulnerable  to  potential 
regional  crises. 

While  oil  will  remain  the  fuel  of  choice 
well  into  the  next  century,  natural  gas  is 
emerging  as  a  growing  factor  in  regional  and 
world  economies.  The  world's  gas 
resources  are  most  abundant  in  Eurasian 
states  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  region  of  the 
Middle  East.  Together,  the  Eurasian  states 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  total  gas  reserves.  Over  the 
next  5-10  years  greater  emphasis  on  gas 
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exploration  activities  is  expected  to  add 
increased  importance  to  an  already  vital 
energy  producing  region.  Nearly  half  of  the 
area's  natural  gas  is  in  Iran,  v\/hich  is  second 
only  to  Russia  in  reserves.  Elsewhere  in  the 
region,  Saudi  Arabia,  Qatar,  and  the  UAE 
each  hold  significant  reserves. 


THE  GOLDEN  CRESCENT 


ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

Southwest  Asia  remains  a  major  source 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  illegal 
drugs  such  as  heroin,  opium,  and  hashish. 
The  "Golden  Crescent",  located  in 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  Iran,  produces  the 
second  largest  volume  of  opium  and  heroin 
in  the  world  behind  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  of  Laos,  Thailand  and  Myanmar 
(Burma).  While  some  of  the  narcotics 
produced  in  the  region  are  used  to  support  a 
growing  addict  population  numbering  in  the 
millions,  an  increasing  percentage  is 
exported  outside  the  region.  An  estimated 
one-fourth  of  the  heroin  sold  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  Southwest  Asia.  While 
responsible  governments  in  the  region  have 
stepped  up  counternarcotics  efforts  and 
measures  to  destroy  illegal  crops,  steady 
drug  trafficking  goes  on  virtually  unabated 
through  their  porous  borders. 


ISLAMIC  EXTREMISM 

Within  the  Central  Region  the  vast 
majority  of  Muslims  identify  with  Islamic 
fundamentalism,  but  this  identification  does 
not  equate  to  violent  radicalism  or  an 
inherently  anti-Western  bias.  There  are 
however,  some  segments  of  the  population, 
including  political  parties,  tribal  groups  and 
extremists  elements,  that  use  Islam  in  an 
effort  to  create  popular  support  to 
undermine  and  replace  existing 
governments.  These  groups  use  religion  as 
a  front  to  espouse  and  achieve  their  own 
political  agenda.  Capitalizing  on  the  region's 
deeply  held  religious  beliefs  as  well  as 
difficult  social  and  economic  conditions, 
these  radicals  often  serve  as  the  voice  of  the 
disenfranchised  and  disadvantaged,  even 
though  their  total  popular  support  is 
relatively  small. 

Although  these  various  extremists 
groups,  to  include  the  governments  of  Sudan 
and  Iran,  espouse  the  common  ideal  of 
establishing  a  transnational  Islamic  state,  no 
monolithic  Islamic  bloc  exists,  and  in 
practice  the  various  actors  are  committed  to 
seeking  their  own  political  power.  Their 
propensity  for  violence  and  attractiveness  to 
forgotten  members  of  society  will  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  instability  within  the 
region.  The  governments  of  Iran  and  Sudan 
are  examples  where  extremist  Islamic- 
political  elements  obtained  power  and  use 
religion  to  maintain  it.  Each  nation  blames 
Western  hostility  toward  Islam  for  their 
economic  difficulties. 

In  the  Sudan,  the  National  Islamic  Front 
(NIF)  under  the  leadership  of  Hasan  Al 
Turabi,  has  kept  the  Khartoum  government 
isolated  and  at  odds  with  neighboring 
nations  and  the  West.  Brutal 
implementation  of  measures  to  "Islamize" 
the  entire  country,  and  suspected 
involvement  in  training  and  exporting  radical 
Islam  throughout  the  Horn  and  the  countries 
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B    EXTREMIST  ISLAMIC  GOVERNMENT 

□  TRADITIONAL  ISLAMIC  GOVERNMENT 

B   SECULAR  GOVERNMENT  -  EXTREMIST 
ISLAMIC  ELEMENTS  PRESENT 

□  SECULAR  GOVERNMENT  -  NO  SIGNIFICANT 
EXTREMIST  ISLAMIC  EL'EMENTS  PRESENT 
NO  EFFECTIVE  GOVERNMENT  -  EXTREMIST 
ISLAMIC  ELEMENTS  PRESENT 


SPREAD  OF  ISLAMIC  INFLUENCE 

of  North  Africa,  have  alienated  much  of  the 
international  community.  These  measures 
have  created  extensive  suffering  within 
Sudan  and  only  through  a  widespread  and 
brutal  repression  campaign  is  the  NIF  able  to 
retain  power.  In  1993  Sudan's  affiliation 
with  suspected  terrorists  and  related 
activities  caused  the  U.S.  to  officially  place 
them  on  the  list  of  supporters  of 
international  terrorism.  Iran's  military  and 
financial  support  to  Sudan  adds  to  the 
growing  concern  of  the  region's  more 
moderate  governments. 


Since  March  1992,  Egypt  has  been 
experiencing  a  level  of  radical  Islamic 
violence  unseen  since  the  assassination  of 
President  Sadat  by  extremists  in  1981. 
Intent  on  implementing  an  Islamic  state, 
militants  have  attacked  Coptic  Christians, 
police,  foreign  tourists,  and  senior 
government  officials.  Recent  assassination 
attempts  have  resulted  in  collateral  death 
and  destruction,  alienating  much  of  the 
Egyptian  population,  and  garnering  support 


for  government  efforts  to  suppress  extremist 
violence. 


In  Jordan,  the  government  further 
opened  the  democratic  process  to  Islamic 
participation  in  its  1989  parliamentary 
elections.  During  elections  held  in  November 
1993,  Islamic  political  parties  suffered  a 
decrease  in  their  parliamentary 
representation.  A  change  in  electoral 
procedures  and  perceived  inability  of 
Islamists  elected  in  1 989  to  respond  to  voter 
concerns  in  an  effective  manner  contributed 
to  this  decrease. 


Extremist  elements  will  continue  to  use 
radical  Islam  as  a  weapon  against  existing 
regional  governments.  Lacking  popular 
support  for  their  policies,  they  will  frequently 
turn  to  violence  and  intimidation.  To  foster 
peace,  stable  governments  that  provide  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  their  citizens  and 
encourage  popular  involvement  in 
government  must  be  encouraged  and 
assisted. 
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EXTERNAL   CONDITIONS   WHICH   MAY 
THREATEN  THE  REGION 

Beyond  the  military  and  non-military 
challenges  to  stability  already  discussed, 
there  are  a  number  of  factors  external  to  the 
region  worthy  of  note.  Problems  in 
neighboring  countries  such  as  Israel,  India, 
and  those  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union  are 
inextricably  tied  to  the  security  of  the 
Central  Region.  Additionally,  unrestricted 
arms  sales  to  countries  of  our  AOR  by 
trading  partners  around  the  world  can  have 
a  destabilizing  effect  in  the  region. 


COUNTRIES   OF   THE   FORMER   SOVIET 
UNION 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  number  of  newly  independent  nations 
were  created  along  the  northern  periphery  of 
the  Central  Region,  and  they  are  continuing 
to  develop  as  sovereign  entities.  These 
nations  seek  to  establish  new  relationships 
with  regional  countries  as  they  cope  with 
political  and  economic  challenges  and 
potential  threats  to  their  stability.  In 
addition,  a  major  issue  for  these  new  nations 
is  to  rebuild  a  sense  of  nationalism  after  70 
years  of  Soviet  repression.  The  confusion 
caused  by  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union 
continues,  and  uncertainty  about  the  future 
prevails  in  many  of  these  republics.  It  is  in 
this  uncertain  atmosphere  that  relationships 
are  developing  between  these  newly 
emerged  nations  and  their  neighbors, 
especially  to  the  south  in  the  Central  Region. 
Iran  is  using  its  strategic  position  to  develop 
economic  ties  with  Azerbaijan  and  the 
Central  Asian  republics  (Khazakstan, 
Kyrgyzstan,  Turkmenistan,  Uzbekistan,  and 
Tajikistan)  and  is  also  encouraging  the 
growth  of  Islam  through  financial  aid, 
education,  and  media-delivered  rhetoric. 
Turkey,  which  shares  a  common  ethnic  base 
with  the  Central  Asian  countries  (except 
Tajikistan,  which  is  Persian-speaking),  is 
attempting  to   exert  its   influence   in  the 


region  via  economic  cooperation.  Pakistan 
has  also  signed  cooperation  agreements  with 
Central  Asian  states.  Russia  is  once  again 
looking  to  the  Central  Region,  both  for 
opportunities  for  economic  gain  in  the  form 
of  arms  exports,  and  political  and  military 
ties  to  enhance  their  security  and  to 
maintain  their  world  stature. 

Instability  in  this  region  is  brought  on  by 
historical  ethnic  animosity,  border  disputes, 
political  differences,  religious  intolerance, 
economic  disarray  and  outside  interference. 
Turkey  remains  the  best  example  for  many 
of  these  countries  to  emulate,  as  it  has  a 
secular  government  in  a  Muslim  country. 
These  emerging  countries  will  require 
extensive  humanitarian  and  economic 
assistance  in  the  near  to  midterm  in  order  to 
improve  their  stability  and  forestall  radical 
elements. 


ARAB-ISRAELI  CONFLICT 

After  five  wars  and  45  years  of  hostility 
between  Arabs  and  Jews,  in  1 993  Israel  and 
the  PLC  signed  an  historic  declaration  of 
principles  calling  for  Palestinian  autonomy  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  and 
negotiations  toward  final  status.  The 
positive  momentum  of  the  peace  process 
has  reduced  the  potential  for  renewed  open 
conflict,  but  extremists  on  both  sides  persist 
in  attempts  to  undermine  the  agreement. 

The  implementation  of  the  declaration, 
which  called  for  the  initiation  of  an  Israeli 
military  withdrawal  by  13  December  1993, 
has  been  delayed  by  details  regarding  the 
size  of  Jericho,  control  of  the  border 
crossings  into  Egypt  and  Jordan,  and 
security  of  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Palestinian 
controlled  regions.  Although  the 
implementation  discussions  have  been 
difficult,  present  negotiations  are 
encouraging  and  both  sides  are  committed 
to  the  accords.  In  addition,  a  comprehensive 
peace  accord,  which  would  involve  Syria, 
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Jordan  and  Lebanon,  is  still  forthcoming. 
Arab-Israeli  relations  will  continue  to  have  a 
profound  influence  on  the  social,  political 
and  military  situation  in  the  area. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN 


REGIONAL  A.NALYSIS 

Bhutto  continues  to 
aggressively  promote  the 
rights  of  the  Kashmiris  to 
determine  for  themselves 
if  they  want 
independence;  to  become 
a  part  of  Pakistan;  or  to 
remain  with  India. 
Meanwhile,  Prime  Minister 
Rao  contends  that  it  is  an 
internal  problem,  which 
India  reserves  the  right  to 
resolve  without  external 
interference.  India 
maintains  over  300,000 
military  and  paramilitary 
forces  in  Kashmir  who, 
until  recently,  enjoyed 
relative  freedom  of  action 
when  dealing  with  the 
local  populace.  Indian 
excesses  and  Pakistani 
concern  resulted  in  a 
recent  focus  of  world  attention  on  the  area. 
This  led  to  heightened  tensions  between 
India  and  Pakistan  and  finally  to  a 
resumption  of  secretarial  level  talks  between 
the  two  countries  in  January  1994. 
Although  little  was  achieved  at  the 
conference,  it  demonstrated  a  continuing 


South  Asia  represents  an  area 
poised  for  both  formidable  growth  and 
the  possibility  of  regional  conflict.  The 
governments  of  Pakistan  and  India  have 
initiated  programs  designed  to  improve 
their  economies  and  standard  of  living. 
Although  these  measures  are  beginning 
to  have  a  positive  effect,  the  entire 
process  is  threatened  by  the  possibility 
of  hostilities  over  Kashmir,  and  other 
disputes  which  exist  between  the  two 
nations. 

Pakistan  and  India  have  fought  two 
wars  over  Kashmir  without  reaching  a 
solution  to  the  problem.    Prime  Minister 


KASHMIR  REMAINS  CONTESTED 
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desire   by   both   parties   to 
solution  to  the  problem. 


find   a   political 


After  close  to  50  years  of  friction 
regarding  Kashmir,  leaders  on  both  sides 
may  be  ready  to  relax  their  respective 
positions.  Although  continuing  political 
dialogue  could  ultimately  result  in  a 
compromise  acceptable  to  all  parties,  Indian 
intransigence  regarding  offers  of  outside 
mediation  also  could  lead  to  another  impasse 
and  the  possible  cessation  of  talks.  Unless 
the  situation  in  Kashmir  is  resolved  in  the 
near  future,  tensions  could  escalate  into 
another  Indo/Pak  war  which  now  includes  a 
nuclear  option. 


The  U.S.  share  of  the  Third  World  arms 
market  has  increased  in  recent  years,  due  in 
part  to  the  high  quality  demonstrated  during 
DESERT  STORM.  This  affords  us  the 
opportunity  to  promote  sales  of  only  those 
weapons  needed  to  meet  the  legitimate 
defense  requirements  of  recipient  states. 
This  policy  enhances  the  self-defense 
capabilities  of  our  friends  in  the  region, 
thereby  reducing  the  likelihood  that  U.S. 
forces  might  be  committed  to  fight  there. 
Moreover,  it  improves  interoperability  among 
our  forces  and  those  of  our  regional 
partners,  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  any 
future  defensive  coalition. 


CONVENTIONAL  ARMS  SALES 

A  number  of  interrelated  factors  have 
led  to  a  decline  in  the  worldwide  arms 
export  market  since  1985.  These  include 
the  end  of  Cold  War  and  Iran-Iraq  War,  arms 
embargoes  against  such  buyers  as  Libya  and 
Iraq,  and  economic  factors  including  rising 
Third  World  debt  and  falling  oil  prices. 
Despite  an  overall  decline  since  the  Cold 
War,  arms  sales  to  the  region  remain  a 
serious  concern.  Russia  and  other  former 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  continue  to  sell  off 
arms  to  obtain  hard  currency.  North  Korea 
and  China  are  selling  weapons  of  all  types  to 
buyers  throughout  the  Central  Region  and 
elsewhere. 
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PEACETIME  STRATEGY 


OVERVIEW 

The  peacetime  element  of  the  Central 
Command's  theater  strategy  has  undergone 
little  modification  over  the  past  two  years. 
Integrated  with  political,  diplomatic  and 
economic  strategies  for  the  region,  the 
military  strategy  is  designed  to  deter 
aggression  and  protect  U.S.  interests. 
Continued  engagement  is  necessary  to 
minimize  the  risks  associated  with  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  intra-regional  conflict,  reversals 
of  democratic  reforms,  and  disruptions  of 
vital  economic  interests  or  access  to 
international  markets.  This  engagement 
relies  on  the  application  of  each  elerrrent  of 
national  power  to  achieve  our  objectives. 


Our  strategy  recognizes  that  U.S. 
security  interests  in  the  region  can  best  be 
protected  by  enhancing  deterrent  and 
defensive  capabilities  at  three  distinct  tiers 
of  cooperation.  These  are:  national  self- 
defense,  regional  collective  defense,  and 
support  by  an  extra-regional 

coalition.      This  three-tier     

approach  has  even  greater 
importance  in  this  era  of 
downsized  forces  and 
shrinking  defense  budgets- 
realities  faced  not  only  by 
the  U.S.  but  by  many  of  our 
traditional  allies.  Our 
capacity  to  respond  to  a 
major  regional  contingency 
in  the   Central   Region   is 


dependent  on  our  ability  to 
forge  coalitions  and  deploy 
forces  with  complementary 
capabilities. 


Our  national  policy  of  dual  containment 
of  the  region's  primary  threats,  Iran  and  Iraq, 
includes  political  and  economic  isolation,  but 
also  has  a  military  element  of  deterrence. 
Accordingly,  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
member  states  remain  central  to  our 
strategy.  A  well-orchestrated  national  effort 
is  vital  to  ensuring  continued  engagement 
with  these  countries.  As  in  the  past, 
forward  presence,  combined  exercises,  and 
security  assistance  are  the  pillars  upon 
which  such  engagement  is  founded. 
Together,  they  provide  us  with  a  level  of 
access  in  peacetime  which  facilitates  prompt 
action  in  time  of  crisis. 


FORWARD  PRESENCE 

The  first  pillar,  forward  presence, 
determines  to  a  large  extent  the  degree  of 
success  we  can  realize  in  deterring 
aggression  in  the  region.  Although  our 
presence  is  primarily  naval  in  character, 
there  are  also  ground,  air,  and  special 
operations  forces  in  the  region,  as  well  as 
prepositioning  and  military  construction 
programs. 
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CARRIER  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS 

Naval  forces  are  the  centerpiece  of  our 
forward  presence.  The  carrier  battle  group 
(CVBG)  and  the  amphibious  ready  group 
(ARG)  with  its  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 
(MEU)  have  been  the  mainstay  of  operations 
in  the  Central  Region  throughout  the  year. 
These  forces  provide  great  flexibility  to 
rapidly  bring  military  power  to  bear  without 
the  delays  associated  with  obtaining 
approval  to  place  U.S.  forces  on 
foreign  soil.  Our  ability  to  move 
these  forces  in  1993  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf  to  positions  off  the 
coast  of  Somalia  is  evidence  of 
their  extraordinary  utility. 
Providing  support  for  UN 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  operations 
in  Somalia,  and  eighteen  joint  and 
combined  exercises,  the  CVBG,  in 
particular,  has  been  an 
unmistakable  sign  of  U.S. 
commitment  and  resolve  in  the 
Central  Region. 

Providing  a  continuous 
presence  in  the  absence  of  a 
deployed  CVBG  or  ARG  are  the 
ships  of  Commander,  Middle  East 


Force  (CMEF),  operating  primarily 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf  under  Central 
Command's  Naval  Component 
Commander,  the  senior 
CENTCOM  commander 
permanently  assigned  in  the 
theater.  The  CMEF  combatant 
ships  actively  support  UN 
sanctions  against  Iraq  by 
conducting  the  majority  of 
maritime  intercept  boardings, 
which  totaled  over  8,250  by  the 
end  of  1993.  Auxiliary  ships  of 
CMEF  provide  logistics  support 
and  repair  services  to  other  U.S. 
naval  forces  deployed  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea. 


Forward  depleyed  land-based 
forces  remain  small,  but  are 
another  key  element  of  deterrence.  The 
presence  of  Patriot  missile  batteries  in  the 
region  provides  a  visible  symbol  of  U.S. 
commitment  to  our  allies.  Deployed 
batteries  provide  an  immediate  air  defense 
capability  which  would  enhance  protection 
of  initial  forces  deploying  into  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  Equally 
important,   the   GCC   states  are   showing 


MARITIME  INTERCEPT  OPERATIONS 
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increased  interest  in  establishing  a  collective 
regional  air  defense  network  of  which  the 
Patriots  will  be  a  key  element. 

The  current  Air  Force  composite  wing 
deployment  to  the  region  also  supports  both 
peacetime  deterrence  and  contingency 
response.  This  wing  provides  forces  for 
combined  operations  to  strengthen  regional 
defense  capabilities.  It  also  facilitates  rapid 
initial  response  during  crisis,  as  well  as  the 
command  and  control  necessary  for 
introduction  of  additional  air  forces  in  a 
contingency  operation.  Over  the  past  year, 
the  wing  has  accounted  for  the  majority  of 
sorties  in  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH, 
which  is  addressed  in  Appendix  A.  The 
continued  presence  of  this  wing,  like  that  of 
the  deployed  Patriot  batteries,  is  contingent 
on  operational  requirements  and  the  desires 
of  the  host  nations.  While  they  remain  in 
place,  however,  these  forces  will  reduce 
strategic  lift  requirements  for  a  contingency 
response. 


F-117 
ELEMENT  OF  COMPOSITE  WING 

In  addition  to  conventional  units, 
Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  play  an 
important  role  in  our  forward  presence. 
Special  Operations  Command  Central 
(SOCCENT)  plans  fqr  and  employs  Joint 
Special  Operations  Forces  in  the  U.S.  Central 
Command  area  of  responsibility.  Composed 
of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Special 
Operations  Forces,  SOCCENT  provides  a 
special  operations  forward  presence  by 
conducting  training,  stabilizing  crisis 
situations,    and    rendering    humanitarian 
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assistance.  SOCCENT  and  its  Joint  Special 
Operations  Forces  have  strengthened 
mllltary-to-military  relationships  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  countries  of  the  Central  Region. 
Able  to  respond  immediately  to  a  wide  range 
of  contingencies,  SOCCENT  provides  an 
operational  flexibility  to  conduct  operations 
ranging  from  unobtrusive,  low  key  measures 
to  high  visibility  deterrent  operations. 

Although  deployed  forces  remain  the 
most  visible  forward  presence,  providing 
flexibility  and  firepower,  prepositioned 
equipment  will  allow  us  to  rapidly  generate 
additional  combat  power  ashore.  Following 
the  Gulf  War,  expectations  were  high  that 
significantly  increased  access  would  lead  to 
an  enhanced  forward  presence.  Rather  than 
permanent  stationing  of  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces,  we  pursued  the  prepositioning  of 
lethal  ground  combat  equipment  to  enable  us 


to  rapidly  respond  to  aggression.  For  over 
two  years,  we  have  made  progress  toward 
this  level  of  access,  concluding  several 
defense  cooperation  agreements  (DCAs). 
These  DCAs,  along  with  agreements  in 
principle  for  the  prepositioning  of  equipment, 
form  the  foundation  for  a  robust,  land-based 
deterrent  capability.  These  arrangements 
are  essential  to  keeping  open  long-term 
access  and  providing  a  basis  for  continued 
cooperation. 

Prepositioning  is  a  key  element  of  our 
forward  presence.  Specific  benefits  are: 
reduced  strategic  lift  requirements,  improved 
reaction  time  in  responding  to  crises,  and 
the  ability  to  sustain  forces  until  resupply 
channels  are  opened.  Achieving  our 
prepositioning  objectives  is  essential  to 
minimizing  risk  to  early  deploying  forces. 
Personnel  drawdowns,  declining  Service 
operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  budgets, 
near-term  deficiencies  in  strategic  lift,  and 
the  lack  of  permanently  stationed  forces  in 
the  AOR  all  increase  risk  in  the  early  phases 
of  an  operation.  Prepositioned  items  to 
offset  this  risk  include:  Air  Force  bare  base 
sets,  water  and  fuel  distribution  equipment, 
medical  equipment  and  supplies,  support 
vehicles,  and  selected  combat  equipment. 
To  supplement  stocks  ashore,  the  Services 
have  developed  afloat  prepositioned  stocks 
to  enhance  flexibility  while  limiting  our 
footprint  in  the  region. 

The  afloat  prepositioning  program  is 
based  on  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force 
(MPF)  concept  that  was  so  successful  during 
Operations  DESERT  SHIELD  and  RESTORE 
HOPE.  The  MPF  consists  of  three  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Squadrons  (MPS),  each  able 
to  support  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Bngade 
(MEB)  of  approximately  15,000  personnel 
Vvith  supplies  and  equipment  for  30  days. 
Other  afloat  prepositioning  currently  consists 
of  four  ships  of  Air  Force  stocks  (primarily 
ammunition),  and  four  ships  containing  Army 
port   opening   equipment   and   sustainment 
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stocks  (e.g.,  ammunition  and  rations).  The 
funding  for  required  new  ship  construction 
has  been  fully  supported.  The  Army  afloat 
armored  brigade  is  scheduled  to  be  fully 
mission  capable  by  1997.  The  constitution 
of  this  heavy  brigade  afloat  is  underway 
with  the  loading  of  the  interim  ships  from 
the  Ready  Reserve  Fleet  (RRF).  These  afloat 
units  for  the  various  services  are  or  will  be 
strategically  positioned  to  allow  for  rapid 
reaction  anywhere  in  the  world. 

A  key  element  of  our  forward  presence 
directly  supporting  our  prepositioning  efforts 
is  Service-funded  military  construction 
(MILCON).  The  Central  Region  is  relatively 
"infrastructure  poor",  compared  to  other 
theaters,  and  has  few  of  the  military 
facilities  required  to  support  deploying  air 
and  ground  forces.  Service  MILCON  is 
absolutely  essential  in  Southwest  Asia 
because  not  all  host  nations  there  can  afford 
to  finance  the  construction  of  the  required 
facilities. 

The  decision  of  Congress  not  to  fund 
three  Service  MILCON  projects  in  the  FY94 
budget  will  reduce  CENTCOM's  ability  to 
execute  our  prepositioning  strategy. 
Continuing  efforts  to  institute  a 
responsibility  sharing  proposal  with  other 
nations  could  provide  some  long-term 
reduction  in  total  Service  funding  of  MILCON 


THEATER  STUATECY 

and  O&M  requirements  in  support  of 
CENTCOM's  prepositioning  strategy. 
Without  Congressional  approval  for  MILCON 
funding  in  the  near  term,  however,  the 
Services  will  be  unable  to  meet  CENTCOM 
prepositioning  requirements. 


COMBINED  EXERCISES 

A  compr^ihensive  combi.".ed  exercise 
program  forms  the  second  pillar  of  our 
strategy  and  remains  a  perennial  top  priority 
for  the  Central  Command.  Combined 
exercises  (U.S.  and  forces  of  other  nations) 
maintain  access,  promote  interoperability, 
and  improve  readiness  of  the  participants. 
They  also  reaffirm  U,S.  resolve  and  foster 
friendships.  The  valuable  experience  gained 
during  combined  exercises  provides  a 
foundation  for  building  strong  coalitions  in 
the  future. 

An  extensive  combined  exercise 
program  in  Southwest  Asia  (SWA)  reinforces 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  regional  peace  and 
stability.  Exercises  provide  less-developed 
military  organizations  in  the  region  with 
visible  evidence  of  U.S.  support  and  valuable 
exposure  to  modern,  well-trained  forces, 
while  enhancing  our  military-to-military 
relationships.  Our  regional  allies  have  grown 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
exercises,  resulting  in  a  seven-fold  increase 
in  the  total  program  over  pre-Gulf  War 
levels.  The  program  included  77  naval,  8 
SOF,  6  Army,  and  6  Air  Force  exercises  in 
the  past  year. 

Especially  beneficial  are  the  JCS- 
sponsored  exercises,  which  have  tripled 
since  1 990.  One  example  is  the  INTRINSIC 
ACTION  series  with  Kuwait,  through  which 
we  signal  clear  U.S.  commitment  to  regional 
security,  and  demonstrate  to  our  friends  the 
deterrent  value  of  prepositioned  equipment. 
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BRIGHT  STAR  ENHANCES 
INTEROPERABILITY 

Similarly,  Exercise  BRIGHT  STAR  94 
strengthened  U.S. /Egyptian  military  and 
political  relationships.  It  received 
unprecedented  publicity  in  the  Egyptian 
press  and  was  observed  by  representatives 
from  eleven  GCC  and  other  friendly 
countries. 


Building  upon  this  strong  foundation  o1 
bilateral  exercises  with  our  friends  in  the 
region,  we  are  pursuing  more  challenging 
and  complex  trilateral  and  multilateral 
exercises.  These  exercises,  both  field  and 
command  post,  will  greatly  enhance  the 
ability  of  regional  forces  to  operate  together 
for  mutual  defense,  and  in  coalition  with  us. 
Of  particular  importance,  the  Kuwaiti 
Ministry  of  Defense  sponsored  ULTIMATE 
RESOLVE  94  which  provided  a  valuable 
forum  for  frank  discussions  on  the  defense 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  This  exercise 
seminar  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  GCC  states,  Egypt,  Syria,  F. ance,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Its  success 
has  spawned  recommendations  for 
continued  long-range  exercise  development. 

Exercise  Related  Construction  (ERC)  is 
an  important  element  of  our  peacetime 
exercise  program.  This  construction  directly 
contributes  to  our  strategy  by  providing 
facilities  to  support  U.S.  troops  involved  in 
joint  and  combined  exercises.  Last  year  Air 
Force  engineers  constructed  two  buildings  in 
the  region  that  will  serve  as  storage  facilities 
for  Air  Force  exercise  support  materiel, 
reducing  the  airlift  and  sealift  required  to 
support  future  exercises.  These  and  other 
ERC  projects  provide  irreplaceable  training 
for  active  and  reserve  U.S.  military  engineers 
in  deployment  as  well  as  construction  skills. 


In  addition  to  ground  exercises,  we 
executed  an  ambitious  program  of  naval,  air, 
and  special  operations  exercises  throughout 
the  region  in  1993.  Surface,  amphibious, 
air,  MPF,  SEAL,  and  EOD  exercises  were 
conducted  with  a  variety  of  other  naval 
forces,  not  only  from  the  region,  but  from 
such  countries  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  even  Russia.  Air  Force  and  SOF 
exercises  also  played  an  important  role, 
enhancing  interoperability  between  U.S.  and 
friendly  forces  in  the  region  and  providing 
valuable  training  for  all  participants. 
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Central  Command's  Humanitarian  and 
Civic  Assistance  (H/CA)  program  remains  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  peacetime  exercise 
program.  These  projects  enable  participants 
to  serve  the  basic  economic  and  social 
needs  of  the  developing  AOR  countries 
through  basic  medical,  dental  and  veterinary 
care  or  rudimentary  construction  of  public 
facilities  in  rural  areas.  In  aiding  the  civilian 
community,  H/CA  projects  serve  to  bolster 
host-nation  health  care  and  social  services 
efforts.  These  same  projects  promote  U.S. 
security  interests  by  demonstrating  our 
commitment  to  the  region  and  by  enhancing 
operational  readiness  skills  for  all  who 
participate.  Although  Operations  PROVIDE 
RELIEF  and  RESTORE  HOPE  have  limited 
recent  H/CA  efforts,  some  noteworthy 
activities  were  conducted  by  SOCCENT  in 
1993.  One  such  exercise,  involving 
explosive  ordnance  disposal  training  with 
Ethiopian  military  personnel,  led  to  expanded 
military  contact.  A  basic  health  and  medical 
training  exercise  in  Eritrea  was  the  first  with 
that  newly  formed  country.  As  future 
commitments  permit.  Central  Command  will 
work  to  revitalize  this  highly  cost-effective 
program,  which  produces  big  returns  in 
improved  regional  relations  for  a  relatively 
small  investment. 

The  combined  exercise  program  is  an 
essential    link    in   our   regional   strategy. 


IMET  FOSTERS 
MILITARY-TO-MILITARY  LINKAGES 


Exercises  permit  engagement  at  each  of  the 
three  tiers  of  our  strategy,  while  promoting 
interoperability  and  enhancing  our  collective 
ability  to  forge  a  regional  coalition  to  defend 
against  a  common  threat. 


SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Security  assistance,  the  third  pillar  of 
OLT  peacetiTie  strategy,  i«^  becoming 
increasingly  important  as  defense  spending 
and  overseas  military  presence  both  decline. 
A  vital  instrument  in  shaping  international 
relations,  security  assistance  serves  as  the 
key  to  our  efforts  to  build  cohesive  defense 
arrangements  while  providing  some  degree 
of  control  over  the  transfer  of  arms  in  the 
region.  Security  assistance  programs  help 
our  regional  partners  effectively  work  toward 
providing  for  their  own  defense.  These 
programs  allow  them  to  obtain  superior  U.S. 
equipment  and  supplies  and,  through  the 
International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  Program,  to  build  a  cadre  of 
professional  leaders  trained  in  democratic 
values  and  human  rights  issues. 

Our  security  assistance  relationship  in 
the  Central  Region  has  been  developing 
since  1950.  Two  major  aspects  of  this 
relationship  are  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) 
and  the  IMET  Program.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Command  in  1983, 
FMS  have  exceeded  $78 
billion,  with  sales  in  FY93 
alone  exceeding  $15  billion. 
Through  the  FMS  process,  a 
wide  variety  of  articles  and 
services  are  delivered  to  our 
security  partners.  The 
majority  of  FMS  dollars  are 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
weapons  systems,  to  include 
training,  maintenance,  and 
follow-on  logistics  support.  A 
portion  of  FMS  spending  also 
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is  dedicated  to  military  construction  to 
ensure  interoperable  logistics  bases  and 
facilities  which  can  be  used  by  U.S.  forces. 
Ultinnately,  FMS  helps  countries  provide  for 
their  own  self-defense  and  become  more 
interoperable  with  U.S.  forces. 

The  IMET  program  provides  funding  for 
foreign  students  to  attend  military  schools  in 
the  U.S.  to  enhance  their  professional 
military  education.  A  recent  addition  to 
foreign  military  education  is  "expanded 
IMET."  This  initiative  provides  for  the 
education  of  foreign  leaders,  both  military 
and  civilian,  in  human  rights,  resource 
management,  principles  of  civilian  control  of 
military  establishments  and  law.  Since 
program  inception  in  FY91,  approximately 
1,314  civilian  and  military  students  have 
benefited  from  it.  The  IMET  program  pays 
big  dividends  in  fostering  milltary-to-military 
linkages,  promoting  responsible  defense 
management  and  respect  for  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  Dollar  for  dollar,  IMET  is  our 
most  cost-effective  security  assistance 
program. 

Security  assistance  programs  and 
policies  continue  to  support  the  overall  goal 
of  helping  countries  contribute  to  their  own 
self-defense.  At  the  same  time,  they  help  to 
maximize  efficiency  in  combined  operations. 
With  the  increasing  importance  of  coalition 
warfare  in  the  future,  it  is  in  our  best 
interest  for  our  security  partners  to  acquire 
U.S.  equipment  when  modernizing  their 
forces.  Through  commonality  of  weapons, 
ammunition,  spare  parts,  and  related 
logistics  items,  interoperability  is  enhanced. 

Cutbacks  in  the  Foreign  Operations 
Budget  drastically  reduce  our  ability  to 
sustain  these  important  security  assistance 
programs.  First,  we  are  adjusting  to  a  50% 
worldwide  cut  in  funding  for  the  IMET 
Program.  The  long-range  effect  of  this 
reduction  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
Additionally,    budget   constraints   on   funds 


available  for  Foreign  Military  Financing  have 
severely  limited  our  grant  programs.  Finally, 
the  projected  1  1 .7%  cut  in  the  manning  of 
our  Security  Assistance  Offices  further 
impedes  our  ability  to  effectively  manage 
and  support  regional  security  assistance 
programs. 

Security  assistance  offers  an  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  our  military 
objectives  with  limited  U.S.  investment.  At 
a  relatively  small  cost,  IMET  fosters  positive 
military-to-military  contacts  and  enhances 
interoperability.  Security  assistance  is  one 
of  our  most  cost-effective  programs  in  the 
Central  Region.  Reductions  in  funding  for 
the  Foreign  Operations  Budget,  however, 
could  potentially  undermine  this  important 
program. 


B.     WARTIME  STRATEGY 

In  keeping  with  the  global  nature  of 
U.S.  interests,  the  President  has  established 
a  National  Security  Strategy  that  requires 
the  military  to  be  able  to  fight  and  win  two 
nearly  simultaneous  Major  Regional 
Contingencies  (MRCs).  This  strategy  is 
designed  to  deter  potential  aggressors  from 
attacking  vital  U.S.  interests  in  one  region 
while  U.S.  forces  are  engaged  in  another 
region.  This  means  the  U.S.  and  its  allies 
must  not  allow  access  to  Arabian  Gulf  oil  to 
be  jeopardized  in  the  event  that  our  military 
forces  are  committed  elsewhere.  Therefore, 
it  is  essential  that  sufficient  overall 
capabilities  be  maintained,  including  combat 
support/combat  service  support  and 
strategic  lift  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
two  MRC  strategy. 

The  strategy  for  Southwest  Asia  (SWA) 
is  designed  to  protect  U.S.  and  allied  access 
to  Arabian  Gulf  oil.  If  SWA  is  the  second  of 
two  MRCs,  then  the  U.S.  must  act 
decisively  to  deter  threats  m  the  Gulf  Region 
and  ensure  continued  access  to  this  vital 
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commodity.  Access  to  oil  is 
critical  to  the  success  of 
another  MRC,  and  is 
fundamental  to  U.S.  national 
security  strategy. 


Loss  of  Arabian  Gulf  oil 
would   have   a   disastrous 
effect  on  the  global  economy 
and    could    also    impede   the 
ability   of   the   U.S.    and   our 
allies   to   wage   sustained 
combat  operations  within  or 
outside  of  the  Central  Region. 
Our  European  allies  obtain  up  to  27  percent 
of  their  oil  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  region; 
Japan  68  percent;  and  other  friends,  such  as 
Thailand,  import  nearly  100  percent  of  their 
oil  from  our  area  of  responsibility. 

The  warf  ighting  element  of  our  strategy 
is  an  extension  of  the  peacetime  element 
already  discussed.  Partnerships  and  regional 
access  established  under  the  peacetime 
programs  of  forward  presence,  combined 
exercises  and  security  assistance  are  the 
foundation  for  either  a  gradual  build-up  in 
response  to  increasing  tensions  or  a  rapid 
introduction  of  U.S.  and  coalition  combat 
power  in  the  event  of  an  attack  with  little  or 
no  advanced  warning.  The  strategy  gives  us 
the  ability  to  respond  in  a  timely  manner 
throughout  the  operational  continuum. 
Whether  the  situation  calls  for  humanitarian 
assistance,  crisis  management,  low  intensity 
conflict,  or  engagement  in  a  major  regional 
contingency,  our  strategy  provides  the 
framework  for  appropriate  action. 

Our  strategy  for  employing  the  military 
element  of  national  power  is  to  deter, 
defend,  and  if  necessary,  conduct  offensive 
actions  to  protect  U.S.  and  allied  interests. 
Deterrence  is  the  result  of  ongoing  Tier  I 
self-defense  and  Tier  II  regional  security 
programs  previously  discussed,  combined 
with  the  Tier  III  ability  to  rapidly  project  U.S. 
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and  other  Western  combat  power.  We  have 
developed  flexible  deterrent  options  to 
provide  a  menu  from  which  the  NCA  can 
select  measured  options  to  deter  hostile 
actions  while  building  U.S.  combat  power. 
With  the  potential  loss  of  Arabian  Gulf  oil  at 
stake,  the  requirement  for  rapid  power 
projection  demands  heavy  reliance  on  active 
component  forces  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
U.S.  response.  In  the  event  that  aggressors 
cannot  be  deterred,  our  strategy  calls  for  the 
application  of  overwhelming  U.S.  combat 
power,  in  concert  with  coalition  partners,  to 
end  the  conflict  quickly  and  on  terms 
favorable  to  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 


C.     SUPPORTING  ELEMENTS 


OVERVIEW 

Since  the  Central  Command  has  only 
limited  operational  forces  permanently 
assigned,  most  must  be  drawn  from  a 
national  inventory.  These  forces  incorporate 
a  balanced  mix  of  active,  reserve,  and 
civilian  elements  organized  into  air,  land,  and 
naval  components.  This  blend  of  various 
elements  makes  for  highly  flexible  forces 
which  can  be  tailored  for  the  proper 
response  to  contingencies  or  crises.  The 
many  critical  elements  which  allow  these 
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forces  to  successfully  execute  our  strategy 
In  peacetime  or  in  war  rely  on  continued 
support  for  key  Service  programs.  Programs 
such  as  joint/combined  exercises, 
preposltioning,  strategic  lift,  command  and 
control,  communications,  and  computer 
systems  (C*)  infrastructure,  intelligence 
architecture,  procurement  and  upgrades  to 
ships,  aircraft,  and  other  equipment,  force 
structure,  personnel,  research  and 
development  (R&D),  and  fiscal  support  all 
contribute  to  our  ability  to  effectively  employ 
our  forces. 


JOINT/COMBINED  EXERCISES 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
enhancing  our  ability  to  conduct  coalition 
operations  is  by  training  with  allies  in 
challenging  scenarios  under  realistic  field 
conditions  in  the  Central  Region.  The 
joint/combined  exercise  program  provides 
this  opportunity,  promoting  much-needed 
interoperability  with  our  friends  in  the  region. 
Because  of  the  great  dividends  realized 
through  this  program,  it  remains  a  top 
priority  of  the  Central  Command.  Other 
initiatives  which  enhance  our  exercise 
program  by  promoting  interoperability 
include  security  assistance  programs  such  as 
foreign  military  sales  and  the  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
Program  and  Title  10  efforts  like 
Humanitarian  Civic  Assistance. 


PREPOSmONING 

As  discussed  previously, 
preposltioning  programs,  both 
ashore  and  afloat,  underpin  our 
regional  strategy.  An  important 
part  of  the  forward  presence 
pillar,  preposltioning 
demonstrates  our  commitment  to 
our  allies  and  enhances  our  crisis 
response  capability.     In  a  force 


projection  theater  such  as  the  Central 
Region,  preposltioning  is  critical  to  reduce 
reaction  times  for  heavy  Army  and  Marine 
forces.  The  centerpiece  of  our 
preposltioning  strategy  is  an  Army  heavy 
division.  Preposltioning  for  one  of  two 
shore-based  brigades  is  underway.  An 
interim  third  brigade,  which  will  be  afloat,  is 
being  loaded,  and  will  soon  be  deployed. 
Since  this  brigade  is  a  swing  force,  its 
commitment  elsewhere  would  reduce  our 
crisis  response  capability.  Marines  rely  on 
the  ships  of  the  various  Maritime 
Preposltioning  Squadrons  (MPS),  each  of 
which  has  materiel  to  sustain  a  MEB  for  up 
to  thirty  days.  These  and  other  Service 
preposltioning  programs  create  a  viable 
means  of  supporting  the  rapid  introduction 
of  forces  into  the  region  and  the  sustainment 
of  those  forces,  enhancing  our 
responsiveness  and  greatly  reducing  the 
demands  placed  upon  our  already  strained 
strategic  lift  assets. 


STRATEGIC  LIFT 

Strategic  lift  is  the  critical  lifeline  for  the 
Central  Command,  and  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  operations.  At  over  7,000 
air  miles  and  8,000  sea  miles,  the 
extraordinary  distances  from  the  U.S. 


STRATEGIC  LIFT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  USCENTCOM 
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amplify  the  immense  difficulties  inherent  in 
lifting  a  force  in  response  to  a  regional  crisis 
or  contingency. 

Force  drawdowns  overseas  will 
diminish  the  en  route  structure  for  airlift 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Central  Region, 
compounding  our  problem.  This  could 
increase  airlift  deployment  times 
significantly.  Accordingly,  we  need  to  retain 
essentia!  bases  and  access  rights  as  we 
draw  down  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Our  ability  to  mobilize  the  total  strategic 
lift  system  relies  heavily  on  reserve 
components,  especially  for  tanker  and 
airlifter  crews.  The  already  critical  role 
played  by  reservists  in  the  strategic  lift 
process  can  be  expected  to  grow  even  larger 
as  active  forces  are  drawn  down. 

A  single  major  regional  contingency  like 
DESERT  STORM  would  stress  our  current 
strategic  sealift  resources.  These  resources, 
however,  may  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  created  by  multiple  regional  crises. 
The  program  to  acquire  more  roll-on/roll-off 
ships,  build  additional  strategic  sealift  ships, 
and  enhance  maintenance  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  Fleet  (RRF)  addresses  these  needs. 
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ADDITIONAL  ROLL-ON/ROLL-OFF 
SHIPS  REQUIRED 

These  initiatives  will  ameliorate 
equipment  problems,  but  manning  for  sealift 
ships  remains  questionable.  The  average 
age  of  our  merchant  mariner  is  55  years  and 
increasing,  and  the  number  of  qualified 
mariners  who  operate  the  RRF  continues  to 
decline.  These  factors,  combined  with  a 
decreased  number  of  U.S. -flagged  merchant 
ships,  signal  an  erosion  in  America's  national 
sealift  capability  that  could  jeopardize  our 
future  ability  to  deploy,  employ,  and  sustain 
any  sizable  force  in  response  to  a  regional 
contingency. 

The  heavy  use  of  C-141  and  C-5 
aircraft  during  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT 
STORM  shortened  their  remaining  service 
lives.  Additionally,  airlift  operations  in 
support  of  RESTORE  HOPE  and  other 
operations  (e.g.,  PROVIDE  HOPE,  PROVIDE 
PROMISE,  and  relief  to  victims  of 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  floods  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad)  have  seriously  taxed  the 
remaining  C-141  s,  making  procurement  of  a 
replacement  airframe  critical.  We  must 
prudently  manage  the  modernization  of  our 
airlift  fleet  to  keep  the  production  of  the  C- 
1 7  or  a  suitable  alternative  on  track. 
Meeting  our  future  strategic  airlift 
requirements  hinges  on  the  timely 
integration  of  a  replacement  aircraft. 


REPLACEMENT  AIRLIFTER  IS  CRITICAL 
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C*  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Communications  are  also  critical  to  our 
efforts  in  the  region.  There  is  a 
demonstrated  need  in  our  area  for  a 
permanent  communications  infrastructure 
with  rapid  buildup  capability.  This  need  is 
met  by  a  mix  of  permanently  installed 
equipment  such  as  Southwest  Asia 
Telecommunications  Systems  (SATS),  and 
the  transportable  Tactical  Contingency 
Communications  Equipment  -  Central  Area 
(TCCE-CA).  We  use  this  equipment  to 
create  a  flexible  and  integrated 
communications  system  able  to  support  joint 
task  force  (JTF)  operations.  The 
permanently  installed  SATS  portion  can  also 
support  the  early  stages  of  a  major  regional 
contingency  (MRC)  operation. 

The  SATS  main  communications  sites 
are  interconnected  by  microwave  radio  and 
linked  by  satellite  to  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 


SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS 
IN  THE  FIELD 


SWA  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 

This  connectivity  provides  access  to  the 
Defense  Switched  Network  (DSN), 
AUTODIN,  and  the  Defense  Data  Network 
(DDN).  Some  satellite  equipment  in  the  AOR 
is  being  upgraded  to  provide  greater  capacity 
for  inter-theater  trunking  and  gateways  for 
naval  ship-to-shore  communications. 

TCCE-CA  consists  of  transportable  Air 
National  Guard  and  Army  command  and 
control  systems  which,  when  deployed  to 
the  area  and  connected  into  SATS,  provide 
us  with  an  extended  backbone 
communications  network.  The  equipment  is 
configured  into  three  major  and  nine  minor 
communications  nodes,  capable  of  providing 
satellite  connectivity,  voice  and  message 
switching,  and  access  to  AUTODIN  and 
DSN.  These  nodes  can  be  deployed  for 
installation  and  operation  at  locations 
throughout  the  AOR  in  support  of  exercises 
and  operations. 

Topography  and  the  great  distances 
involved  mandate  the  use  of  numerous 
satellite  systems  for  both  inter-  and  intra- 
theater  communications.  The  Defense 
""Satellite  Communications  System  (DSCS) 
Upgrade  Program,  UHF  Follow-on  Satellite 
Communications  Program,  and  MILSTAR  will 
provide  the  continuing  essential  satellite 
access  for  this  critical  C^  infrastructure. 
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INTELLIGENCE  ARCHITECTURE 

The  timely  delivery  of  high  quality, 
pertinent  intelligence  to  the  commander  in 
the  field  is  key  to  military  success.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  a  volatile  region  that 
is  so  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  Intelligence 
information  must  meet  the  needs  of  national 
and  theater  consumers  as  well  as  the 
requirements  levied  by  operational  and 
tactical  commanders.  Transitioning  from 
peace  to  crisis  or  war  involves  a  shift  in 
intelligence  focus  and  emphasis.  Intelligence 
activities  supporting  deployment  operations 
will  focus  on  indications  and  warnings  (l&W) 
and  on  obtaining  and  producing  the 
intelligence  needed  to  respond  to 
predeployment  requirements.  During 
deployment,  intelligence  will  concentrate  on 
tactical  threat  warning,  force  protection, 
military  geography,  and  assessment  of 
enemy  capabilities  and  intentions.  In 
wartime,  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  information  will  be  centered 
around  tactical  threat  warning,  assessment 
of  enemy  capabilities,  military  geography, 
targeting,  battle  damage  assessment,  and 
support  to  specific  strategic/campaign 
planning.  To  support  a  redeployment, 
intelligence  will  again  focus  on  threat 
warning  and  force  security.  Responsive 
imagery  products  are  critical  to  all  aspects  of 
intelligence  support.  The  rapid  acquisition, 
exploitation,  and  dissemination  of  imagery 
entails  both  theater  and  tactical  systems  and 
required  communications  paths. 

Although  Central  Command  does  not 
have  a  permanent  intelligence  node  in  the 
region,  requirements  are  met  by  building 
task-organized,  joint  intelligence  elements  as 
part  of  Joint  Task  Force  headquarters,  and 
deploying  them  into  the  theater  of 
operations.  Interoperability  and  joint  system 
use  have  improved,  and  support  from  the 
national  intelligence  community  remains 
essential  to  providing  correlated,  accurate 


intelligence  from  all  sources  to  build 
assessments  about  regional  activities. 
Capitalizing  on  recent  technological 
developments  has  provided  us  with  systems 
capable  of  rapidly  disseminating  intelligence 
to  the  right  place  in  time  for  key  decisions. 
These  include  the  Joint  Deployable 
Intelligence  Support  System  (JDISS)  and  the 
Joint  Worldwide  Intelligence 
Communications  System  (JWICS).  The 
processing  capability  of  JDISS,  coupled  with 
the  connectivity  provided  by  JWICS,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  quality  and  timeliness  of 
the  intelligence  products  delivered  to  the 
user. 

Central  Command  is  working  in  concert 
with  Special  Operations  Command  to  jointly 
implement  the  Department  of  Defense 
Intelligence  Production  Program  which  will 
expand  the  Joint  Intelligence  Centers  of  both 
commands  and  result  in  increased 
intelligence  production  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base.  Use  of  existing  buildings  to  house  the 
CENTCOM/SOCOM  Joint  Intelligence  Center 
Annex  will  save  resources  while  facilitating 
the  sharing  of  common  resources  and 
systems  and  developing  two  dedicated  Joint 
Intelligence  Centers  to  meet  the  unique 
requirements  of  each  commander. 


SHIP     PROCUREMENT/UPGRADE 
PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  sealift  ships  already 
discussed  under  strategic  lift,  there  are  other 
ship  programs  that  are  equally  critical  to  our 
strategy.  Since  our  forward  presence  in  the 
Central  Region  will  remain  primarily  naval  in 
character,  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
number  of  front-line  ships  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Refueling  of  existing  nuclear 
aircraft  carriers  and  acquisition  of  new  ones 
to  replace  retiring  conventional  carriers  is 
essential  to  our  strategy.  Procurement  of 
LHD-7  and  the  new  LPD-1 7  class  to  take  the 
place   of   older  amphibious   ships   is   also 
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AN  ADDITIONAL  LHD  IS  REQUIRED 
necessary  to  ensure  that  there  are  sufficient 
platforms  around  which  to  build  amphibious 
ready  groups  (ARGs).  Failure  to  procure 
these  ships  in  a  timely  manner  will  result  in 
an  insufficient  number  of  carrier  battle 
groups  and  amphibious  ready  groups  for 
necessary  presence  in  the  region,  reducing 
our  capability  to  respond  to  crises. 
Attempts  to  fill  these  gaps  with  shore  based 
forces  have  not  been  successful  in  recent 
cases  for  political  reasons.  When  approval 
has  been  gained,  timeliness  has  already  been 
lost. 


AIRCR.AFT    PROCUREMENT/UPGRADE 
PROGRAMS 

There  are  a  several  important  aircraft 
procurement/upgrade  programs  needed  to 
retain  or  enhance  critical  warfighting 
capabilities.  Chief  among  these  is  the  future 
airlifter  discussed  in  the  section  on  strategic 
lift.  This  is  followed  closely  by  the  V-22 
Osprey   (which  incorporates  tilt-rotor 


V-22  USES  TILT-ROTOR  TECHNOLOGY 


technology  into  a  fixed-wing  replacement  for 
the  aging  CH-46  Sea  Knight  helicopter)  and 
the  E-8A  Joint  Surveillance  and  Target 
Attack  Radar  System  (JOINT  STARS). 
Conventional  bombers  are  also  important  to 
our  mission,  as  are  specialized  capabilities 
provided  by  the  unmanned  aerial  vehicle 
(UAV)  and  Wild  Weasel  programs.  Funding 
for  a  follow-on  tactical  reconnaissance 
system,  and  upgrades  to  the  EP-3  for 
reconnaissance,  F-15E  and  EA-6B 
modifications  for 
electronic  strike,  P- 
3C  for  surveillance, 
E-3A  AWACS  for 
airborne  command 
and  control,  and 
UH-60Q  for  medical 
evacuation  is  also 
critical. 

UAV 
OTHER  VEfflCLES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

In  order  to  maintain  in  the  near  term  the 
technological  superiority  that  is  essential  to 
our  warfighting  capability,  we  must  also 
aggressively  pursue  a  variety  of  other  vital 
programs.  Vehicle  programs  include  the 
advanced  amphibious  assault  vehicle  and 
Ml  A2  upgrades  to  Ml  A1  tanks.  Offensive 
weapons  include  precision  guided  munitions, 
air-to-air  missiles,  and  the  Javelin  anti-armor 
missile.  Defensive  priorities  include  theater 
missile  defense  (TMD),  mine 
countermeasures  (MCM),  improved 
Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF),  and 
nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC) 
defense. 


FORCE  STRUCTURE 

The  p.-oper  force  structure  is  critical  to 
our  ability  to  perform  assigned  military 
missions  in  support  of  national  strategy. 
This  includes  total  force  levels,  forward 
presence   forces,    and  the   mix   of   active 
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RESERVES  PLAY  AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE 


component    (AC)    and   reserve   component 
(RC)  forces. 

The  ability  of  the  force  levels  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Bottom 
Up  Review  (BUR)  to  fight  and  win  two 
nearly  simultaneous  major  regional 
contingencies  (MRCs)  is  dependent  on 
meeting  the  following  key  requirements. 
First,  critical  force  enhancements  proposed 
in  the  BUR  must  be  fully  implemented. 
Reduced  force  levels  must  be  supported  by 
improvements  in  strategic  lift,  theater 
support,  force  readiness,  and  prepositioning. 

Next,  forward  presence  operations  must 
be  sustained  to  ensure  continued  access  to 
the  region.  This  will  require  us  to  streamline 
our  operations  to  keep  pace  with  the 
drawdown   of  forces  and  not  exceed  the 


practical  limits  of  operational  and  personnel 
tempo  for  remaining  forces. 

Finally,  the  balance  between  active  and 
reserve  forces  is  critical  to  warflghting 
capability.  In  determining  the  proper  AC/RC 
ratio,  several  factors  must  be  considered. 
Rapid  response  actions  and  other  crises 
situations  will  primarily  require  active  forces, 
which  are  fully  trained  and  readily  available. 
While  some  ■■eserve  units  are  capable  of 
early  deployment  in  a  crisis  (e.g.,  air  guard, 
engineer,  service  support  units),  reserve 
ground  combat  units  require  considerable 
additional  training  before  deployment.  The 
principal  concern  is  the  shortfall  of  ready 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
to  sustain  ten  deployed  divisions  in  a  two 
MRC  scenario.  We  are  working  with  the  '■ 
Joint  Staff  to  ensure  that  essential  ■■ 
warflghting  capabilities  and  the  balance 
between  active  and  reserve  components 
will  be  maintained  in  any  future 
adjustments  to  total  force  levels. 

PERSONNEL 

The  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
recruit  and  retain  high  quality  Soldiers, 
Sailors  Airmen,  and  Marines  continues  to  be 
key  to  our  nation's  military  readiness.  As 
force  reductions  cut  overall  manpower,  our 
success  will  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  keeping  the  best  educated,  best  trained 
and  most  highly  motivated  personnel 
available. 

Serving  in  the  CENTCOM  AOR  imposes 
unique  cultural  challenges  and  often  arduous 
living  conditions  on  personnel  either 
permanently  or  temporarily  assigned  there. 
Key  to  coping  with  these  demands  are  the 
effective  morale  support  activities  of  the 
various  Services.  They  promote  physical 
fitness,  unit  and  community  cohesion,  and 
respect  for  others,  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  gender,  or  cultural  differences. 
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SOPHISTICATED  SYSTEMS  REQUIRE 
TRAINED  PROFESSIONALS 

Programs  such  as  Funded  Environmental  and 
Morale  Leave  contribute  directly  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  by  providing 
relief  from  the  hardships  of  remote 
assignments.  Such  initiatives,  coupled  with 
a  visible  commitment  to  a  strong  entitlement 
package,  help  retain  the  trained 
professionals  required  to  make  difficult 
decisions  and  operate  the  sophisticated 
systems  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
modern  forces  of  today  and  the  21st 
Century. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Central  Command  supports  a 
robust  research  and  development  (R&D) 
strategy  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  maintains 
its  technological  edge  into  the  next  century. 
Much  of  our  current  advantage  in  technology 
(seen  in  the  C-1  7,  unmanned  aerial  vehicles, 
stealth,  and  high  resolution  focal  plane 
sensor  systems)  is  the  result  of  R&D  efforts 


of  15  to  30  years  ago.  While  those  efforts 
have  served  us  well,  most  were  based  on 
strategic  requirements.  With  our  current 
emphasis  on  forward  presence  and  fighting 
regional  contingencies  we  need  to  reconsider 
our  priorities.  Existing  and  future  R&D 
efforts  which  can  increase  the  applicability, 
lethality,  and  survivability  of  our  weapons, 
while  decreasing  lift  requirements,  are 
essential  elements  in  the  overall  U.S. 
warfighting  strategy. 

Some  key  technologies  in  the  R&D 
arena  which  have  the  potential  for 
significantly  enhancing  the  evolving  U.S. 
strategy  are  n a n  o-e I e c t r o n i c s  , 
microprocessing/storage,  directed  energy, 
and  composite  material  research. 
N  a  no-e  lectroni  cs  and  improved 
microprocessing/storage  will  permit  smaller 
electronic  "brains"  for  major  weapon 
systems.  In  addition  to  improving  data 
flow/control  in  aircraft,  tanks,  and  other 
major  combatant  hardware,  these 
improvements  will  form  the  basis  for  a 
transition  from  "smart"  to  "brilliant" 
munitions.  Brilliant  munitions,  combined 
with  enhanced  sensor  systems  which  can 
feed  precise  target  locations  directly  to  a 
seeker  head,  could  increase  individual 
weapon  lethality  by  an  order  of  magnitude. 
Increased  lethality  equates  to  fewer 
weapons  required  per  target,  which  in  turn 
reduces  lift  and  combat  service  support 
requirements.  Directed  energy  concepts  are 
one  potential  means  for  intercepting  theater 
ballistic  missiles  during  their  boost  phase, 
thereby  eliminating  the  problem  of 
countering  submunition  warheads.  Improved 
composite  materials  can  provide  lightweight 
protection  comparable  to  that  afforded  by 
metal  armor.  This  reduction  in  turn  helps 
reduce  lift  requirements,  both  from  a 
■•weapon  system  weight  standpoint  and  from 
reduced  fuel  expenditure  considerations. 

The    overriding    consideration    in    R&D 
strategy  must  be  to  find  and  support  new 
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technologies  which  can  reduce  deployment 
tonnages,  enhance  weapon  lethality,  and 
innprove  response  time  during  contingencies. 
Technology  holds  the  key  to  allowing  us  to 
tailor  a  shrinking  force  structure  to  maintain 
peak  combat  effectiveness. 


FISCAL  SUPPORT 

Operations  RESTORE  HOPE  and 
SOUTHERN  WATCH,  like  EARNEST  WILL, 
DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM,  and 
PROVIDE  RELIEF  before  them,  have 
financially  taxed  CENTCOM's  Service 
Component  Commands  through 
unprogrammed  operational  requirements. 
The  existence  of  the  DESERT  STORM 
Defense  Cooperation  Account,  supplemental 
appropriations,  and  other  one-time 
contingency  funding  did  delay  the  inevitable 
fiscal  impact  of  sustaining  higher  activity 
levels.  Although  such  incremental  funding 
initiatives  defrayed  some  expenses,  long- 
term  funding  is  needed  to  offset  the 
continuing  costs  of  the  increased  tempo  of 
operations  that  invariably  follows  such 
contingency  operations.  The  problem  could 
be  exacerbated  in  the  coming  period  of 
drawdowns  and  reduced  budgets  if  funding 
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begins    to    lag    further    behind    operational 
commitments. 


SUMMARY 


The  U.S.  Central  Command's  strategy 
envisions  a  smooth  transition  from 
peacetime  operations  through  crisis 
management  to  warfighting.  Our  three- 
tier3d  approac'"  to  regional  def'^ise  includes 
self-defense,  regional  collective  security,  and 
assistance  from  U.S.  and  other  extra- 
regional  powers.  It  emphasizes 
burdensharing  at  each  of  these  levels  of 
foreign  involvement.  Essential  regional 
access  is  maintained  through  the  three 
peacetime  pillars  of  forward  presence, 
combined  exercises,  ahd  security  assistance. 
If  potential  aggressors  cannot  be  deterred, 
we  will  assemble  the  requisite  forces  for  first 
defensive,  then  offensive  operations  to 
achieve  our  military  objectives.  Key  Service 
programs  that  support  our  strategy  include 
joint/combined  exercises,  prepositioning 
ashore  and  afloat,  strategic  lift,  C"  programs, 
intelligence  architecture,  procurement  or 
upgrade  of  ships,  aircraft  and  other  modern 
systems.  Other  supporting  elements  are 
force  structure,  personnel,  R&D,  and  fiscal 
support.  A  balanced  combination  of  these 
allows  us  to  apply  the  military 
portion  of  our  national  power 
as  required  to  support  U.S. 
policy  in  our  area  of 
responsibility. 


R&D  MAINTAINS  TECHNOLOGICAL  SUPERIORITY 
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V.    CONCLUSION 


Again  in  1993  the  Central  Region 
attracted  international  attention,  as 
humanitarian  tragedy  in  Somalia  and 
intransigence  by  Saddam  Hussein  each 
elicited  military  action  by  the  United  States 
and  coalition  partners.  Our  national  strategy 
shifted  emphasis  from  a  global  nuclear  threat 
to  the  more  likely  challenge  of  regional 
conflicts.  Recognized  as  one  of  the 
overseas  areas  most  likely  to  become  the 
scene  of  such  a  regional  conflict,  the  Central 
Command's  area  of  responsibility  continued 
to   grow    in    importance.  Maintaining 

stability  and  preserving  the  free  flow  of  oil 
and  other  commerce  through  this  vital  region 
will  become  ever  more  critical  as  the  world 
grows  more  economically  interdependent. 


Challenges  to  this  stability  can  be 
expected  to  persist  in  the  future.  These  will 
likely  include  military  adventurism,  ethnic 
and  religious  rivalries,  and  natural  disasters. 
To  meet  these  challenges  we  must  actively 
promote  regional  stability  through  forward 
presence,  combined  exercises,  and  security 
assistance.  By  so  doing,  we  encourage  our 
friends  to  meet  their  own  legitimate  defense 
needs,  while  demonstrating  to  our  friends 
and  potential  adversaries  alike  that  we 
remain  committed  to  act  when  needed  to 
protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States. 
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APPENDIX  A:    OPERATIONS  IN  1993 


I.    MARITIME  INTERCEPT  OPERATIONS 


Maritime  Interception  Operations 
enforcing  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Iraq  continued  through  1993.  The  sanctions 
provide  for  an  embargo  of  certain  goods 
destined  for  Iraq  until  it  complies  with  a 
series  of  UN  Security  Council  resolutions 
addressing  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  other  issues  stemming  from  the  Gulf 
War.  The  operations  are  conducted  by 
multinational  naval  forces  which  patrol 
assigned  areas  and  perform  vessel  boardings 
and  inspections.  Since  the  operation's 
inception  in  1990,  more  than  19,150  ships 
have  been  challenged  and  over  8,250 
merchant  vessels  boarded  and  inspected  by 
MIO  forces.  Warships  from  the  United 
States,  France,  Australia,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  participated  in  the  1993 
operations,  which  again  took  place  primarily 
in  the  northern  Red  Sea. 

In  July  1 993,  intercept  operations  were 
reinstituted  in  the  northern  Arabian  Gulf,  as 
ships  began  using  Umm  Qasr  in  Iraq.  This 
included  the  removal  of  merchant  ships 
stranded  in  the  Shatt  al-Arab  waterway, 
some  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War 
in  1  980.  The  operations  in  that  area  were 
resumed  to  ensure  that  no  contraband  was 
moved  in  or  out  of  the  country.  In  1993,  a 
total  of  45  vessels  (both  tugs  and  tows) 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  PLAYS  AN 
IMPORTANT  ROLE 

were  Intercepted  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
the  Iraqi  port  of  Umm  Qasr  was  reopened  to 
commercial  traffic.  Two  merchant  vessels 
laden  with  foodstuffs  and  bound  for  Umm 
Qasr  were  boarded  and  searched  for 
contraband,  but  none  was  found. 

In  September  1 993,  at-sea  command  of 
the  MIO  forces  shifted  from  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Staff  deployments 
to  the  area  of  operations  involve  personnel 
from  two  Coast  Guard  squadrons  alternately 
embarking  in  U.S.  Navy  ships  in  this  joint 
effort. 
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n.  OPERATION  SOUTHERN  WATCH 

Since  the  end  of  DESERT  STORM,  Iraq 
has  aggressively  tried  to  suppress  the  Kurds 
in  northern  Iraq  and  Marsh  Arabs  in  the 
south.  Saddam  Hussein  has  directed,  major 
division-level  counterinsurgency  operations 
against  the  population  in  the  marshes 
northwest  of  Basra.  Brigade-sized  ground 
and  air  forces  using  combined  arms  tactics 
carried  out  search  and  destroy  operations. 
Additionally,  large-scale  engineering  efforts 
have  been  used  to  divert  waters  away  from 
the  marshlands  to  facilitate  combat 
operations. 

In  response  to  these  developments,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  passed 
Resolution  688  condemning  Iraq's  repression 
of  its  civilian  population.  To  allow 
monitoring  of  compliance  with  Resolution 
688,  an  Iraqi  no-fly  zone  south  of  the  32nd 
parallel  was  established.  Named  Operation 
SOUTHERN  WATCH,  the  coalition  effort  to 
enforce  that  ban  against  both  military  and 
civilian  Iraqi  aircraft  in  the  no-fly  zone,  as 
well  as  any  surface-to-air  weapons 
presenting  a  threat  to  aircraft  conducting  the 
monitoring  mission  has  been  in  operation 


NO-FLY  ZONES  OVER  IRAQ 


TLAM  STRIKE 


since  August  1992.  The  United  States, 
France,  United  Kingdom,  and  others  have 
contributed  forces  or  support  for  SOUTHERN 
WATCH. 

Although  Iraq  complied  with  the  no-fly 
zone  for  several  months,  1 992  ended  with  a 
series  of  confrontations  which  carried  over 
into  1993.  One  such  incident  involved  a 
U.S.  F-16  shooting  down  an  Iraqi  MiG-.23 
after  it  violated  the  no-fly  zone.  When  Iraq 
persisted  in  flying  in  the  zone  and 
threatening  coalition  aircraft  with  AAA  and 
surface-to-air  missile  systems,  SOUTHERN 
WATCH  forces  toolc  decisive  action.  On  13 
and  18  January  aircraft  conducted  strikes 
against  selected  Iraqi  air  defense  targets 
presenting  a  threat  to  coalition  forces.  In 
addition,  on  17  January  the  U.S.  Navy 
conducted  a  Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missile 
(TLAM)  strike  against  the  Zaafaraniyah 
nuclear  fabrication  facility  in  response  to 
Iraq's  refusal  to  comply  with  nuclear 
"inspection  requirements.  Forty-four  TLAM 
cruise  missiles  were  fired  from  four  surface 
vessels,  rendering  the  facility  unusable. 
Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH  has 
prevented  Iraqi  aircraft  from  participating  in 
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large  scale  offensive  actions  against  the 
people  in  southeastern  Iraq,  although  ground 
operations  there  continue  at  a  somewhat 
reduced  level. 

On  27  June  U.S.  Navy  ships  launched 
a  TLAM  strike  against  the  Iraqi  Intelligence 
Service  Headquarters  in  Baghdad.  The 
attack,  against  the  intelligence  and  security 
arm  of  the  Ba'ath  party,  was  in  direct 
response  to  evidence  of  Iraqi  government 
sponsorship  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  former 
President  Bush  during  a  visit  to  Kuwait. 


III.    AIR     DEFENSE/PATRIOT 
DEPLOYMENT 

In  1993,  the  U.S.  continued  its 
commitment  to  regional  stability  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf  by  maintaining  an  air  defense 
umbrella  with  the  Patriot  Air  Defense 
System.  The  U.S.  maintained  six  Patriot 
batteries  in  the  region  throughout  much  of 
the  year.  Technical  improvements  now 
provide  better  aircraft  and  missile  defense 
coverage  to  key  ports  and  population 
centers.  The  Patriot  deployments  also 
provide  opportunities  for  interoperability 
training  and  promote  initiatives  in  collective 
air  defense  among  regional  security  partners. 


rv.    OPERATION  RESTORE  HOPE 

During  much  of  1993  Central 
Command's  interest  centered  on  U.S. 
involvement  in  humanitarian  relief  to 
Somalia.  Our  efforts  had  begun  in  August 
1992  with  Operation  PROVIDE  RELIEF,  an 
emergency  airlift  of  food  and  supplies  from 
Mombasa,  Kenya  to  starving  people  in 
Somalia  and  northeastern  Kenya.  Although 
by  year's  end  this  effort  would  result  in  the 
delivery  of  nearly  20,000  tons  of  supplies, 
by  late  November  it  was  apparent  that  the 
airlift  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  get 
relief  to  those  in  need.  On  Thanksgiving  Day 


1992,  President  Bush  offered  to  send  U.S. 
troops  to  Somalia  to  provide  the  necessary 
security  to  ensure  that  supplies  safely 
reached  the  desperate  Somalis.  This  effort. 
Operation  RESTORE  HOPE,  was  undertaken 
in  support  of  UNSC  Resolution  794  by  a 
U.S. -led  coalition  known  as  the  Unified  Task 
Force  (UNITAF).  The  RESTORE  HOPE 
mission  was  to  provide  security  for  key 
transportation  and  distribution  centers, 
ensure  the  security  of  relief  convoys  and 
relief  organization  operations,  and  assist 
relief  organizations.  This  mission  was 
rapidly  accomplished  and  by  January  1  993 
UNITAF  was  ready  to  turn  over  control  of 
operations  in  Somalia  to  the  United  Nations. 

From  January  until  May  1993,  UNITAF 
continued  to  provide  security  for  relief 
operations  while  the  United  Nations 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  creating 
United  Nations  Operation  in  Somalia 
(UNOSOM  II)  to  meet  the  unprecedented 
challenge  of  peacemaking  operations  under 
Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter.   Meanwhile, 


AERIAL  DELIVERY  OF  FOOD 
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the  PROVIDE  RELIEF  humanitarian  airlift  of 
food  and  supplies  continued  through  28 
February,  totalling  nearly  2,500  missions 
flown  and  over  28,000  metric  tons  of  relief 
supplies  delivered. 

By  March,  UNITAF  had  established  nine 
humanitarian  relief  sectors  in  southern 
Somalia.  These  sectors  were  centered 
around  major  towns  and  feeding  centers. 
Transition  to  UNOSOM  II  included  the 
gradual  turnover  of  humanitarian  relief 
sectors  to  other  coalition  forces.  In  this 
process  France  assumed  responsibility  for 
Oddur,  Canada  for  Belet  Uen,  Italy  for 
Gialalassi,  Morocco  for  Baledogle,  Australia 
for  Baidoa,  Belgium  for  Kismayo,  and 
Botswana  for  Bardera. 


SEIZING  CREW-SERVED  WEAPONS 


on  26  March,  the  UN  Security  Council 
passed  Resolution  814  officially  authorizing 
the  creation  of  UNOSOM  II. 


During  the  transition,  UNITAF  strength 
peaked  at  38,300  personnel,  25,800  of 
which  were  U.S.  forces.  Besides  weapons 
sweeps,  security  patrols  and  convoy 
escorts,  UNITAF  troops  pursued  civic  action 
projects  in  all  of  the  sectors.  U.S.  Navy 
SEABEES  and  Army  Engineers  drilled  dozens 
of  freshwater  wells  and  built  or  repaired 
orphanages,  hospitals,  schools,  and  over 
1 ,200  miles  of  roads.  Through  medical  civic 
action  programs,  U.S.  and  coalition  medical 
personnel  and  relief  agencies  treated 
thousands  of  Somalis  for  maladies  ranging 
from  anemia  to  gunshot  wound  infections. 
Progress  toward  transition  continued  when. 


RENDERING  MEDICAL  CARE 


Tasked  with  effecting  a  seamless 
transition,  the  UNITAF  staff  developed 
concise  and  detailed  turnover  instructions  for 
use  by  UNOSOM  II.  Concurrently,  the  U.S. 
began  to  draw  down  forces  and  turn  over 
responsibilities  to  contingents  arriving  to 
support  UNOSOM  II.  On  4  May  1993, 
Lieutenant  General  Johnston,  USMC,  turned 
operations  over  to  Turkish  Lieutenant 
General  Bir  in  his  capacity  as  Commander, 
UNOSOM  II.  Although  most  U.S.  forces 
were  then  redeployed  from  Somalia,  a 
residual  presence  was  maintained  to  support 
UNOSOM  II.  This  presence  consisted  of 
contributions  to  the  UNOSOM  II  staff,  a 
logistics  support  command  of  about  2,800 
personnel,  and  a  Quick  Reaction  Force  (QRF) 
of  approximately  1,200  troops. 


V.     SUPPORT  TO  UNOSOM  II 

Shortly  after  the  turnover  to  UN  control 
was  complete,  the  security  situation  in 
Mogadishu  began  to  deteriorate,  although 
operations  in  the  countryside  continued  to 
be  somewhat  more  successful.  Forces  of 
the  Somali  Liberation  Army  (SLA),  the 
military  arm  of  the  Somali  National  Alliance 
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(SNA)  led  by  General  Mohamed  Farah 
Aideed  ,  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
unrest  and  increased  hostility  toward 
UNOSOM  II  forces.  UNOSOM  II  was 
hampered  by  an  expanded  mission  which 
outstripped  available  resources. 
Additionally,  some  UN  commanders  had 
limited  authority  to  conduct  operations,  or 
were  hamstrung  by  requirements  to  obtain 
permission  from  their  home  governments 
before  carrying  out  orders.  Therefore, 
achieving  unity  of  effort  was  difficult  and 
overall  effectiveness  declined. 


On  5  June  Somali  militiamen  loyal  to 
General  Aideed  ambushed  Pakistani  forces 
engaged  in  weapons  confiscation  operations. 
Twenty-four  Pakistani  soldiers  were  killed  in 
the  attacks  at  two  separate  locations.  The 
QRF  responded  to  UNOSOM  requests  for 
assistance  and  rescued  a  beleaguered 
Pakistani  unit.  The  incident  resulted  in  UN 
Security  Council  Resolution  837  authorizing 
UNOSOM  to  "take  all  necessary  measures 
against  all  those  responsible  for  the  armed 
attacks  of  5  June  1993."  This  set  into 
motion  a  series  of  UNOSOM  II  operations 
against  the  SNA.  These  were  supported  by 
the  QRF,  later  augmented  by  four  AC- 130 
aircraft.  In  the  following  weeks,  these 
operations  included  attacks  against  weapons 
storage  facilities  and  command  and 
control  facilities,  as  well  as  efforts  to 
capture  members  of  the  SNA  leadership. 
During  this  period,  U.S.  forces  suffered 
several  casualties,  including  four  MPs 
killed  by  a  command  detonated  mine  on 
8  August.  By  late  August,  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Forces  under  Task  Force  (TF) 
Ranger  had  deployed  to  Mogadishu  to 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  UNSCR 
837. 


The  volatile  situation  in  Mogadishu 
again  erupted  on  5  September  when 
Somali  militia  attacked  Nigerian  forces  as 
they  attempted  to  assume  responsibility 
for   Italian   positions    within   the   city. 


Seven  Nigerian  soldiers  were  killed  and 
seven  others  wounded,  while  one  was 
captured  by  SNA  militia.  During  September, 
TF  Ranger  conducted  several  operations 
against  the  militia,  capturing  several  key 
SNA  leaders.  Instability  continued  and 
tensions  rose  further  when  a  U.S.  helicopter 
was  shot  down  by  SNA  militia  on  25 
September,  killing  three  crew  members. 
Additional  casualties  were  suffered  during 
the  ensuing  rescue. 

On  3  October,  TF  Ranger  troops 
captured  six  of  Aideed's  lieutenants  and 
several  additional  militiamen  during  a 
daylight  raid  near  the  Olympic  Hotel.  During 
the  withdrawal,  two  UH-60  helicopters  were 
shot  down  by  Somaiis.  Forces  remaining  on 
the  ground  came  under  heavy  fire  as  they 
attempted  to  carry  out  rescue  operations 
and  consolidate  their  positions.  An 
estimated  300  Somaiis  were  killed  and 
hundreds  more  wounded  during  the  intense 
fire  fight  that  followed.  U.S.  losses  were  1 8 
killed  and  8 1  wounded  before  a  relief  column 
of  QRF  soldiers,  Pakistanis  and  Malaysians 
withdrew  the  forces  to  safety  in  the  early 
hours  of  4  October. 


QUICK  REACTION  FORCE  SUPPORT 
FOR  UNOSOM  II 
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VI.    U.S.  WITHDRAWAL 


VII.     EXERCISE  PROGRAM 


In  the  wake  of  the  3  October  operation, 
the  deployment  of  additional  U.S.  personnel 
and  heavy  equipment  to  Somalia  was 
authorized  to  provide  an  increased  military 
capability  for  force  protection  and  ongoing 
support  of  UNOSOM  II.  Emphasizing  the 
temporary  nature  of  this  buildup,  the 
President  announced  that  all  U.S.  troops 
except  a  small  residual  element  would  be 
withdrawn  from  Somalia  by  3 1  March  1 994. 

On  20  October  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF) 
Somalia  was  activated  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  force  protection,  supporting  UN 
operations,  securing  lines  of  communication, 
and  redeploying  U.S.  forces  by  31  March 
1994.  Approximately  3,000  troops  were 
deployed  ashore  in  Somalia,  along  with 
tanks  and  other  armored  vehicles.  The 
aircraft  carrier  USS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  and 
an  escort  had  already  arrived  on  station  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mogadishu,  as  had  the  NEW 
ORLEANS  and  GUADALCANAL  Amphibious 
Ready  Groups  (ARGs)  with  their  associated 
Marine  Expeditionary  Units  (MEUs). 

While  emphasizing  force  protection  and 
supporting  the  efforts  of  UNOSOM  II, 
USCINCCENT  began  preparing  for  the 
redeployment  of  U.S.  and  designated 
coalition  forces.  By  November  one  of  the 
ARGs  was  able  to  withdraw  from  Somalia, 
and  carrier  presence  was  ended  in 
December.  U.S.  force  presence  on  the 
ground  was  also  reduced,  to  5,582 
personnel  by  31  December,  from  8,107  only 
a  month  earlier.  During  the  U.S.  drawdown, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  that 
withdrawn  U.S.  logistic  capabilities  are 
replaced  by  contractors  or  other  nations' 
forces.  A  parallel  political  effort  has 
encouraged  the  Somalis  to  reach  an 
accomodation  while  there  is  still  time  to 
benefit  from  U.S.  presence. 


Again  in  1  993,  the  Central  Command's 
Combined  Exercise  Program  demonstrated 
our  strong  commitment  to  this  key  pillar  of 
our  regional  strategy.  Revitalized  following 
the  Gulf  War,  the  program  has  experienced 
a  dramatic  increase  in  size  over  pre-war 
levels.  This  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
participants'  flexibility  and  aggressive  pursuit 
of  exf^rcise  opportunities.  Thp  FY93 
schedule  included  a  total  of  97  combined 
exercises  (U.S.  and  other  forces)  in  1 0  of  1  9 
countries  in  the  region.  Nsval  presence 
provided  the  impetus  for  the  increased 
numbers,  accounting  for  77  of  these 
exercises.  They  included  amphibious. 
Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF), 
surface,  air.  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
(EOD),  and  SEAL  exercises.  There  were  also 
eight  special  operations,  six  Army,  and  six 
Air  Force  exercises  conducted  throughout 
the  area.  Additionally,  six  Exercise  Related 
Construction  (ERC)  projects  were  completed. 

Our  exercise  program  ensures  invaluable 
training  for  our  regional  security  partners,  as 
well  as  our  own  troops,  by  enhancing 
coalition  interoperability  and  providing 
participants  advanced  scenarios,  both  in  the 
field  and  through  modern  simulations.  Vast 
distances  from  the  U.S.  to  the  Central 
Region  make  it  important  to  exercise  the 
deployment  and  redeployment  capabilities  of 
our  forces.  The  employment  of  afloat 
prepositioned  equipment  during  Exercise 
NATIVE  FURY  clearly  demonstrated  our 
readiness  and  mobility.  It  showed  our 
friends  and  potential  aggressors  alike  that 
we  possess  an  unmatched  rapid  deployment 
and  off-load  capability.  The  INTRINSIC 
ACTION  ground  exercise  rotations  in  Kuwait 
similarly  illustrated  the  quick  response 
capability  of  our  ground  troops  to  fall  in  on 
prepositioned  equipment  ashore. 

Having  conducted  increasingly  more 
complex  bilateral  exercises  over  the  past 
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year,  we  have  scheduled  1  2 
trilateral  exercises  for  FY94. 
During  the  first  quarter  of 
FY94,  Kuwaiti  forces  hosted 
ULTIMATE  RESOLVE  a 
multilateral,  coalition 
Command  Post  Exercise 
(CPX)  that  brought  nearly  all 
of  the  Gulf  War  coalition 
members  back  together  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war. 
This  first  ULTIMATE 
RESOLVE  exercise  was  a 
seminar  that  will  lead  to 
increasingly  more  complex 
multilateral  coalition  CPXs 
and  Field  Training  Exercises 
(FTXs)  in  the  future.  The  full 
integration  of  regional  coalition  and  allied 
partners  provides  the  basis  for  an  evolving 
exercise  program.  By  expanding  the  range 
and  scope  of  bilateral  and  trilateral  exercises, 
we  promote  the  transition  to  more 
sophisticated  and  ambitious  multilateral 
exercises  in  the  future. 

As  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  continue  to 
shrink,  our  success  in  major  operations  will 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  coalition 
warfare.  As  such,  combined  exercises, 
perennially  a  top  priority  for  CENTCOM, 
have  taken  on  even  greater  importance, 
making  their  sustained  funding  essential. 
Specifically,  adequate  funding  to  cover 
operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  accounts 
and  strategic  lift  in  support  of  exercises  is 
necessary  for  the  program  to  fully  meet  our 
contingency  planning  requirements.  Such 
funding  is  necessary  to  allow  us  to  remain 
engaged  at  current  levels  and  to  capitalize 
on  new  opportunities  as  they  arise. 


THE  REQUIRED  POLITICAL  SOLUTION  REMAINS  ELUSIVE 


attention  when  in  January,  and  again  in 
June,  Iraqi  intransigence  resulted  in  aircraft 
or  cruise  missile  strikes  against  appropriate 
targets.  Throughout  the  year  the  world 
watched  our  ups  and  downs  in  the  ravaged 
country  of  Somalia  as  international  efforts  to 
bring  relief  met  alternately  with  successes 
and  setbacks.  The  impressive  performance 
of  UNITAF  restored  order,  allowed 
humanitarian  aid  to  reach  the  Somali  people, 
and  established  the  foundation  for  transition 
to  the  UN;  but  lingering  differences  among 
warring  factions  compounded  the  complex 
task  facing  the  United  Nations.  At  this 
writing,  the  required  political  solution 
remains  elusive.  Confrontations  with 
Somali  militia  led  to  a  greater  UN  and  U.S. 
military  presence  and  increased  casualties  on 
both  sides.  By  year's  end,  UNOSOM  II 
forces  were  again  drawing  down,  but  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  Somalis  are  yet 
ready  to  resolve  their  differences  and  create 
a  stable  national  government. 


Vni.     SUMMARY 

Central  Command  maintained  an  intense 
tempo  of  operations  during  1993.  Our 
region   was  the  focus   of   international 


Although  operational  commitments 
placed  great  demands  on  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Central  Region,  we  were  able  to  accomplish 
our  ambitious  goals  for  combined  exercises 
in  1  993.  The  growing  program  included  not 
only  greater  numbers  of  exercises,  but  more 
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complex  and  challenging  scenarios  as  well. 
Expanding  our  exercise  program  to 
encompass  not  only  trilateral  but  multilateral 
CPXs  and  FTXs,  we  greatly  enhance  the 
benefits  to  our  own  forces  and  those  of  our 
regional  security  partners.  By  so  doing,  we 
continue  to  build  the  foundation  we  need  to 
face  the  continuing  challenges  of  1994  and 
beyond. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  If  you  would,  talk  about  the  threat  as  you  see  it 
in  your  region — the  number  one  threat,  and  the  probability  of 
something  happening  in  Iraq  and  Iran.  What  do  yoii  see  as  our 
threat? 

Greneral  Hoar.  May  I  speak  at  the  classified  level? 

Mr.  Murtha.  Yes. 

IRAQ/IRAN 

General  Hoar.  .  All  of  these  things  are  designed  to  in- 
crease their  military  capability. . 

I  would  add  a  note  on  this  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
which  I  think  is  perhaps  the  most  daunting  challenge  to  us  as  a 
government  in  the  next  ten  years. . 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  thing  that  worries  me  is  if  we  were  to  have 
another  Gulf  War,  those  countries  wouldn't  have  the  money  that 
they  had  before.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  drain  on  U.S.  resources 
because  what  I  have  been  hearing  is  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  having 
a  cash  flow  problem  and  Kuwait  has  depleted  its  resources. 

I  don't  know  that  we  could  afford  a  major  thrust  here. . 

We  talked  about  this  last  year,  but  it  is  a  worrisome  thing  and 
we  see  readiness  starting  to  slip  every  place,  including  shortages 
of  spare  parts. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  had  fewer 
qualified  academy  applications  than  I  have  ever  received. 

It  just  worries  me  that  these  are  all  signs  of  things  that  I  have 
predicted  for  the  last  two  years  because  the  money  is  not  available 
and  people  tend  to  think  there  is  no  threat. 

When  I  met  with  the  President  not  long  ago,  I  told  him — ^The 
real  threat  in  my  estimation  worldwide  is  Korea  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  a  nuclear  device  and  the  implications  for 
proliferation  if  the  North  Koreans  proceed  with  a  nuclear  weapons 

program .  I  would  be  just  as  concerned  about  Iran  because 

obviously  there  are  circumstances  where  they  would  acquire  a  nu- 
clear weapon  or  device.  So  we  will  have  to  think  about  what  you 
are  saying  and  see  if  there  is  anjrthing  more  we  can  do. 

What  we  recommended  to  the  Defense  Department  concerning 
Korea  was  that  we  make  sure  there  is  no  miscalculation  that  the 
United  States  will  participate  strongly  in  any  kind  of  action  that 
happens  there.  Some  of  the  signals  South  Korea  is  sending  out 
worry  me  because  it  sounds  like — Let  them  take  Team  Spirit  off 
the  table. 

You  gave  figures  that  27  percent  of  the  world  oil  supply  comes 
from  the  Middle  East  now  and  it  will  be  40  percent  by . 

General  Hoar. . 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  reason  I  felt  so  strongly  about  the  Gulf  War 
was  that  even  if  Iraq  had  stayed  in  Kuwait  and  never  gone  further, 
they  would  have  intimidated  the  other  countries  and  controlled  the 
world's  oil.  What  about  the  links  between  Iraq  and  Iran? 

General  Hoar. . 

Mr.  Murtha.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  amount  is? 

General  HOAR. . 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Are  we  going  to  be  out  of  Somalia  by  the  25th? 

General  Hoar.  Yes,  sir.  We  interpreted  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  31  March  was  "not  later  than"  and  that  we  could  have  gone 
earlier.  So  we  have  chosen  the  25th  principally  because  we  might 
get  other  countries  in  the  Coalition  that  would  want  to  go  home 
about  the  same  time  as  we  are. 

As  we  are  taking  our  people  out  now,  the  Germans,  the  Italians 
and  Koreans  are  coming  out  as  well.  We  were  concerned  that  as 
we  rolled  down  to  our  deadline,  we  might  find  somebody  saying  we 
are  ready  to  go  today. . 

We  would  load  up  those  ships.  Those  last  soldiers  will  march 
aboard  one  of  the  transport  ships  that  you  encouraged  us  to  lease 
which  I  think  worked  out  beautifully,  by  the  way.  I  know  you  have 
seen  that  operation. . 

A  relatively . 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  A  thousand?  You  have  the  diplomats  with  the  U.N. 
Do  you  count  them? 

Greneral  HOAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Brown  and  Root  people  there?  And  who  else? 

General  Hoar. . 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Have  you  seen  any  problem  with  Brown  and 
Root — they  were  concerned  that  the  U.N.  would  immediately  try  to 
subcontract  to  all  the  small  countries  and  they  would  have  no  cen- 
tralized control.  They  said  they  would  not  sign  a  contract  like  that. 
If  I  remember  their  contract  runs  to  31  March. 

General  Hoar.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  It  is  not  a  U.S.  operation  any  longer.  It  is  a  U.N. 
operation,  but  I  have  serious  reservations  regarding  its  ultimate 
success.  When  we  were  there,  we  concluded  there  was  a  real  risk 
regarding  other  countries  making  it  once  we  had  pulled  out  be- 
cause of  the  complexities  of  logistics,  air  support,  communications 
and  intelligence.  What  is  your  assessment  of  how  the  U.N.  will  do 
once  we  are  gone? 

General  Hoar. . 

We  see  Aideed  and  his  faction  talking  more  rationally  since  Ad- 
miral Howe  has  left.  Aideed  is  now  doing  business  with  the  U.N. 
Mr.  Kouyate,  who  is  the  deputy,  is  now  the  Acting  Representative 
of  the  Secretary  General  and  has.  done  a  very  good  job  in  my  judg- 
ment of  making  those  contacts. 

So  on  the  political  side,  there  are  some  very  positive  things  that 
will  lead  to,  we  hope,  a  transitional  national  council  which  will 
allow  the  judicial  system,  the  legal  system  and  other  things  to 
stand  up. . 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  The  U.N.  doesn't  have  the  experience  in  major  op- 
erations. They  can't  control  it.  They  won't  have  the  intelligence  ac- 
cess and  communications  and  the  air  and  the  flexibility  to  support 
what  they  need.  I  would  not  want  to  be  on  the  ground  there  after 
the  Americans  are  gone. 

Mr.  Young? 

CONFLICT  IN  CENTCOM  AOR 
Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 
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Greneral  Hoar,  welcome  back  to  Washington.  I  hope  you  didn't 
have  as  much  trouble  with  the  ice  this  morning  as  I  did. 

General  Hoar.  No,  sir,  but  it  is  a  lot  nicer  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Young.  We  are  disappointed  to  learn  that  you  will  be  retir- 
ing later  this  year  and  I  hope  you  decide  to  stay  in  the  Tampa  area 
as  some  of  your  predecessors  have. 

General  Hoar.  I  am  certainly  considering  it. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  some  of  the  things  we 
talked  to  General  McPeak  about  yesterday  and  sort  of  lead  into 
that  subject.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  the  part  of  the  world  where 
Central  Command  has  responsibility,  how  many  shooting  situa- 
tions are  going  on  now  between  factions  or  between  geographical 
regions  of  one  country  versus  another? 

General  Hoar. . 

Mr.  Young.  Are  there  others  that  could  become  shooting  situa- 
tions? 

General  Hoar.  My  view  is  so  narrow  in  this  regard, . 

I  think  we  are  okay,  but  it  will  probably  come  up  again  next 
year,  Mr.  Young. 

major  regional  conflicts 

Mr.  Young.  The  last  point,  I  want  to  refer  to  is  General 
McPeak's  statement  yesterday.  We  talked  about  readiness  and  to 
some  extent  sustainability  and  about  the  possibility  of  handling 
two  major  regional  contingencies  at  one  time.  But  then  in  an  aside, 
he  said  "I  would  really  rather  it  be  one  big  one  and  one  little  one, 
which  indicates  to  me  that  he  doesn't  feel  that  comfortable  with  the 
ability  of  our  defense  establishment  now  to  handle  two  major  re- 
gional conflicts." 

Your  testimony  about  some  shooting  situations  in  just 

your  part  of  the  world  alone,  I  think,  strengthens  the  concern  that 
I  read  from  General  McPeak  yesterday  that  maybe  we  are  not 
doing  the  job  we  ought  to  be  doing  as  far  as  providing  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

I  am  concerned  when  I  see  how  the  ability  to  function  in  a  mili- 
tary way  is  being  degraded  by  the  demand  for  cutbacks  in  O&M, 
cutbacks  in  end  strength,  cutbacks  in  training  and  flight  hours  and 
steaming  hours  and  things  of  that  nature. 

I  am  really  concerned  about  where  we  might  be  going.  What  you 
have  told  me  today  makes  me  feel  good  that  you  are  making  plans 
and  preparing  the  best  you  can  with  what  is  available,  but  I  am 
concerned  we  are  not  making  enough  available  to  you. 

Your  testimony,  while  encouraging  on  one  side,  also  tends  to  sug- 
gest that  maybe  we  are  cutting  too  deep  now. 

General  Hoar.  May  I  comment  on  the  two  MRC's  issue? 

The  issue,  as  I  see  it,  mainly  has  to  do  with  risk.  The  Bottom- 
up  Review,  as  I  read  it,  says  that  we  would  incur  moderate  risk 
by  doing  two  near  simultaneous  major  regional  contingencies. 

There  are  a  lot  of  unknowns  in  this,  Mr.  Young,  in  the  sense  that 
the  BUR  was  put  together,  not  as  a  national  strategy,  but  as  a 
means  of  determining  size  and  how  we  should  go.  As  a  result,  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  are  unanswered  for  us  as  well. . 

Risk  is  normally  looked  at  as  risk  of  lives,  so  if  you  don't  have 
sufficient  forces,  you  find  that  you  have  more  Americans  killed.  The 
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great,  good  fortune,  well  planned  and  well  executed  by  my  prede- 
cessor in  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM,  was  overwhelming 
force  used  effectively  to  minimize  the  number  of  casualties  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Dicks.  With  a  very,  very  lucky  scenario  in  which  the  enemy 
waited  five  months  to  let  us  get  in  place. 

General  Hoar.  Yes,  sir. . 

The  next  issue  is  do  you  need  a  C-17.  A  C-17,  for  unimproved 
airfields,  for  inter-theater  lift,  of  course,  is  a  marvelous  airplane. 

The  problem  is  it  is  a  very  expensive  airplane.  I  think  that  the 
places  that  we  have  to  fight,  places  like  the  Saudi  Peninsula,  places 
like  Korea,  places  like  Europe,  there  may  be  some  alternatives  to 
that,  like  buying  commercial  airplanes  and  making  an  investment 
on  the  kind  of  ground  support  equipment  that  you  need  to  lift  stuff 
up. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  put  money  in  last  year  for  them  do  to  that  and 
of  course  they  are  doing  a  study  which  will  take  forever. 

General  Hoar.  The  C-17  is  a  marvelous  airplane.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  an  affordable  airplane,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  that  strate- 
gic airlift  is  broken  big  time  and  it  is  a  showstopper. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  You  think  there  is  a  possibility  we  can  take  com- 
mercial aircraft  and  adapt  them?  We  need  to  do  something  right 
now  to  fix  the  airlift. 

General  Hoar.  There  is  an  upgrade  program  on  the  C-141s  that 
we  will  have  80  percent  of  the  C-141s  working  by  next  month.  The 
other  20  percent  have  long-term  things  that  need  to  be  done  to 
them. 

It  is  an  old  airplane.  We  flew  the  wings  off  them  during  the  Gulf 
War.  We  continue  to  use  them  with  smaller  things  in  Somalia  and 
Bosnia  and  everyplace  else  around  the  world  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  problems  with  them  because  they  are  old  planes 
and  we  are  overusing  the  C-5s,  so  I  think  we  will  see  problems 
with  the  C-5  as  well. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  permission  to  add  additional  questions. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Without  objection. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

ADAPTIVE  JOINT  FORCE  PACKAGING 

Question.  The  Central  Command  is  unique  in  that  it  has  no  com- 
mitted forward  based  ground  forces  in  its  area  of  responsibility.  In 
order  to  show  a  presence,  you  rel}^  on  the  Navy  and  in  particular 
a  Carrier  battle  group  which  is  positioned  in  the  region.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  under  the  Adaptive  joint  force  packages  con- 
cept, you  will  have  somewhat  less  than  the  optimum  presence  of 
naval  forces.  What  is  your  view  on  this  concept  and  how  important 
is  it  to  your  mission? 

Answer. . 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  naval  forward  presence  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  USCENTCOM  AOR,  and  the  naval  package  needs  to 
reflect  the  capabilities  required  to  meet  the  threat.  In 
USCENTCOM's  case,  we  are  clearly  best  served  by  full  up  CVBGs 
and  ARGs. 
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UN  COMMAND  OF  U.S.  FORCES 

Question.  We  are  in  a  unique  situation  once  again  in  the  Bosnian 
region  where  US  forces  are  under  United  Nations  command.  Under 
what  circumstances  should  US  troops  be  placed  under  UN  com- 
mand? 

Answer.  Command  of  all  U.S.  troops  should  remain  with  the 
U.S.,  and  operational  control  of  U.S.  combat  troops  should  not  be 
given  to  the  UN.  This  does  not  preclude,  in  certain  situations,  the 
placing  of  U.S.  combat  troops  under  the  tactical  control,  or  placing 
tj.S.  combat  support/combat  service  support  troops  under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  a  UN  commander.  In  either  case,  their  mission 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  specific  authority  of  commanders  out- 
lined in  advance.  By  retaining  U.S.  command,  we  reduce  the  risk 
of  our  troops  being  inappropriately  committed  to  operations  that 
may  be  counter  to  U.S.  interest.  Each  operation  must  be  evaluated 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

In  Somalia,  USCINCCENT  retained  command  of  U.S.  troops  and 
Terms  of  Reference  were  drawn  up  to  clearly  outline  what  author- 
ity UN  commanders  had  over  U.S.  personnel. 

MACDILL  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Question.  We  have  discussed  the  issue  of  maintaining  a  runway 
at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Communications 
Support  Element,  Special  Operations  Command,  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  air  oper- 
ations center  which  has  relocated  to  MacDill  from  Miami  airport  as 
tenant  at  the  airfield. 

If  as  outlined  by  the  Base  realignment  and  closure  commission 
NOAA  takes  control  of  the  airfield  on  Oct.  1,  1994  as  planned,  it 
would-allow  CENTCOM,  SOCOM,  and  the  JCSE  access  to  a  secure 
federally  operated  airfield.  Is  that  a  better  plan  than  having  flying 
units  for  those  units  deploy  out  of  Tampa  International  or  some 
other  civilian  runway? 

Answer.  If  the  MacDill  airfield  is  available,  it  would  make  sense 
for  USCENTCOM  to  deploy  from  MacDill  rather  than  going  to  a 
civilian  airfield  where  landing  and  other  fees  would  be  charged.  A 
secure,  federally  operated  airfield  such  as  MacDill  enhances  oper- 
ational security  and  significantly  reduces  transportation  and  stag- 
ing requirements. 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  annual  cost  to  operate 
out  of  Tampa  International  Airport  v.  MacDill  would  be  three  times 
greater  and  that  such  a  move  would  require  a  significant  military 
construction  expenditure.  Have  you  seen  any  data  which  refutes 
those  cost  estimates? 

Anwer.  There  are  several  studies  that  estimate  projected  gross 
yearly  costs  for  operating  out  of  MacDill  AFB  versus  Tampa  Inter- 
national Airport  (TIA).  These  studies  report  that  annual  operating 
costs  from  TLA  could  be  anywhere  from  nearly  equal  (July  1992 
Joint  Staff  J-8  Cost  estimate)  to  four  times  greater  (Greiner  Inc., 
Independent  consultant,  Jan  92)  than  MacDill.  These  studies  also 
indicated  that  for  sustained  military  operations  out  of  TIA,  a  mili- 
tary construction  investment  of  $12  million  to  $19  million  would  be 
required. 
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Question.  As  long  as  the  Joint  Communications  Support  Element 
and  SOCOM  have  access  to  the  runway  at  MacDill,  wouldn't  it  be 
smart  for  your  command  to  have  access  as  well? 

Answer.  Yes,  as  long  as  the  JCSE  and  SOCOM  have  access  to 
the  MacDill  runway,  it  makes  sense  for  USCENTCOM  to  continue 
to  have  access  to  the  airfield. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 

STRATEGIC  LIFT 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  bring  up  a  subject  that  is  dear  to  my  heart.  I  was 
with  Mr.  Deutch  this  morning  pleading  with  him  to  look  at  a 
nondevelopmental-wide  body  alternative  and  to  get  it  started. 

Congress  last  year  authorized  $100  million,  which  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  to  get  this  moving.  Their  pace  over  there  is  very  lei- 
surely. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a  major  study  until  this  fall  and  then 
we  are  going  to  have  a  competition  that  will  go  for  another  nine 
months.  So  it  isn't  until  summer  and  fall  of  1995  that  they  are 
going  to  decide  in  the  same  context  with  a  decision  about  whether 
we  go  beyond  the  40  C-17s  and  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

General  Fogelman  says  we  will  have  all  C-141s-100%-oper- 
ational  by  December  with  this  new  short-term  interim  fix.  He  says 
that  gives  us  10  more  years  on  the  C-141s  so  we  c£in  take  a  much 
more  thorough  and  expensive  and  detailed  look  at  what  it  is  we 
need. 

If  we  cut  off  the  C-17s  at  40,  then  more  than  likely  we  are  going 
to  go  back  to  the  C-5.  If  we  go  to  80,  we  will  probably  go  to  the 
747,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  right  decision. 

We  recognize  this  is  a  problem. 

Chairman  Murtha  has  done  more  through  this  Committee  to  put 
money  in  for  pre-positioning  to  build  ships  to  deal  with  the  airlift 
than  any  committee  in  the  Congress.  We  recognize  that  the  serv- 
ices never  want  to  step  up  to  this  because  they  want  their  F-22s 
and  air  and  sealift  always  come  out  on  the  short  end. 

You  think  this  is  a  major  priority? 

General  HOAR.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  don't  know  how  we  will  get  the  Administration  to 
move  the  schedule  up. 

General  Hoar.  General  FogelmEin  said  20  percent 

Mr.  Dicks.  He  is  not  saying  we  should  do  the  expensive  SLEP 
on  the  C-141s.  He  says  with  this  fix-up,  we  will  get  10  more  years 
on  these  aircraft  so  we  can  make  the  right  decision. 

The  other  option  is  to  cancel  the  C-17  now  and  put  the  money 
into  the  wide-bodies  and  say  do  C-5s  and  747s  and  do  that  pro- 
gram in  lieu  of  the  troubled  C-17. 

Greneral  Hoar.  I  am  not  an  aviator.  I  am  a  machine  gunner,  so 
you  can't  get  a  lot  of  technical  advice  from  me. 

As  a  consumer,  I  am  worried  about  it  and  I  think  the  Air  force 
is  overly  optimistic  about  their  ability  to  keep  the  airplanes  flying 
in  the  interim. 

If  Federal  Express  can  use  a  commercial  variant  of  an  airplane 
that  is  out  there,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  it  carefully. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  can  be  carried  in 
another  plane.  The  747  freighter  carries  more  in  total  weight  than 
the  C-141.  It  is  just  that  we  don't  have  the  outsized  capability. 

There  are  ways  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  current  thinking 
of  this  Administration  is  to  wait  two  years  to  make  a  decision 
about  doing  something  and  then  relying  for  the  next  decade  on  the 
C-141. 

General  HOAR.  I  suspect  if  you  ask  any  of  the  regional  CINCs, 
you  will  get  basically  the  same  answer. 

BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  am  troubled  by  this  notion  of  the  BUR  and  my  view 
is  that  what  it  really  says  is  that  we  are  going  to  go  back  and  fight 
the  last  war,  not  once,  but  twice. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  right  strategy  for  the  country.  It 
really  isn't  a  military  strategy.  It  is  a  way  of  sizing  our  forces. 

You  have  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  experience.  Should  we  let 
this  BUR  kind  of  dominate,  or  should  we  step  back  and  say  more 
than  likely  you  are  not  going  to  have  two  MRC's.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  guestimate  what  the  future  make  up  will  be  of  these  MRCs.  Will 
it  be  Somalia-Korea,  Iran  -Korea,  who  knows? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  He  is  saying  that  some  exercises  almost  came  to 
a  halt  during  the  Somalia  build-up,  no  other  operations  anyplace 
else.  That  means  a  major  operation  won't  even  get  started. 

The  thing  we  did  that  worked  so  successfully  in  the  Gulf,  was  to 
deploy  the  82nd  Airborne,  deploy  the  Marines  and  then  it  took  us 
six  months  to  get  more  people  in.  If  you  couldn't  handle  some,  if 
the  transportation  couldn't  handle  it 

General  Hoar. . 

REQUIREMENT  TO  FIGHT  TWO  MRC'S 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  were  just  in  Korea.  I  would  say  the  odds  of  some- 
thing happening  in  Korea  are  not  very  great.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
situation  because  of  the  conventional  forward  prepositioning.  But, 
once  we  are  in  a  Korean  situation,  do  you  think  we  have  enough 
even  to  go  back  to  the  old  win-hold-win  scenario  in  a  second  MRC? 

General  Hoar. . 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  long  will  this  study  take?  When  will  you  have 
results  for  us? 

General  Hoar.  A  couple  of  months,  because  you  have  to  do  gross 
factoring  on  lift,  for  example,  how  many  airplanes  you  need,  where 
they  would  go,  how  you  could  line  them  up  in  both  theaters.  The 
thing  is  you  deter  first,  you  delay,  you  defend  and  then  you  go  on 
the  offense  when  you  have  enough  forces  to  do  that. . 
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BOMBER  FORCE 


Mr.  Dicks.  You  said  something  we  are  very  concerned  about.  We 
agree  on  the  Hft  issue,  but  we  are  also  very  troubled  by  the  deci- 
sion that  has  been  made  to  bring  down  our  bomber  force  to  40  B- 
52Hs,  60  B-ls  and  we  would  have  at  the  end  of  1995,  seven  B- 
2s. 

We  were  just  in  Korea.  (General  Estes  said  we  need  just 

to  handle  the  Korean  scenario.  In  your  judgment  is  that  bomber 
force  capable  of  handling  two  MRCs? 

General  Hoar.  I  think  that  in  every  case  the  current  inventory 
of  equipment,  Mr.  Dicks,  some  of  those  pieces  of  equipment  are 
more  useful  than  others.  I  would  rather  have  F-llls  than  B-52s, 
frankly.  I  think  they  are  a  more  capable  aircraft. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Because  they  provide  the  precision-guided  munitions 
capability. 

Greneral  HOAR.  One  day  you  will  have  those  with  other  planes, 
as  well.  The  B-52s  come  with  an  enormous  tail,  stuff  you  have  to 
lift  and  tankers  to  support  them.  Those  are  tankers  not  supporting 
strategic  lift  to  move  troops,  supporting  Marine  aircraft  into  the 
theater.  The  F-llls  are  self-supporting.  We  have  prepositioning  to 
support  them  when  they  get  on  the  ground.  Same  with  the  attack 
submarine,  in  today's  world,  they  are  not  nearly  as  important  as 
aircraft  carriers. 

When  the  CINCs  argue  about  what  they  need,  they  argue  about 
aircraft  carriers  and  amphibious  platforms. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Rand  study  on  the  B-2? 

General  Hoar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  This  Committee  has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  get 
conventional  capability  on  the  B-2.  This  is  a  warfighting  airplane 
and  the . 

What  is  most  important  is  that  the  B-2s  operate  autonomously, 
stealthy,  they  don't  have  to  worry  about  air  defense  nor  escort. 
.  This  is  a  new  capability. 

Also,  in  the  past,  those  bombers  have  served  as  a  strategic  deter- 
rent, and  as  you  reduce  the  bomber  force  to  such  a  low  level,  I  am 
worried  about  the  credibility  of  having  a  conventional  deterrent.  I 
see  the  B-2  giving  us  a  warfighting  capability  we  have  never  had 
before.  You  have  got  the  potential  to  use  submunitions.  Do  you  see 
this — you  don't  have  to  wait  to  get  the  carriers  in  place.  You  don't 
have  a  stealthy  plane  coming  off  those  carriers. 

General  Hoar.  My  recollection  is  it  takes  72  tankers  to  get  that 
B-2  from  the  U.S.  over  Iraq. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  is  the  F-117.  The  B-2,  you  only  have  to  refuel 
it  once,  and  it  is  refueled  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  And  it  goes  right 
into  combat,  retreats  to  Diego  Garcia 

Greneral  Hoar.  With  precision  bombing  capability,  that  is  a  great 
help,  no  question. 

Mr.  Dicks.  General  Homer  said  if  we  had  had  it  in  the  Gulf 
War,  he  would  have  used  it  in  a  minute. 

Greneral  HOAR.  Sure. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  have  100  man  years  of  defense  experience  and 
ten  years  of  foreign  operations  experience  on  this  Committee.  Mr. 
Livingston  is  our  expert  on  foreign  operations. 
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OMAN 


Mr.  Livingston.  You  led  me  into  my  question.  I  was  concerned 
about  your  assertion  that  we  might  have  committed  a  breach  of 
trust  with  Oman.  I  am  Ranking  RepubUcan  on  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Committee. 

Chairman  Obey  doesn't  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  giving  mili- 
tary aid  abroad  and  he  is  firmly  committed  to  that  viewpoint.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  gotten  ourselves  in  a  box  with  one 
of  our  trusted  allies,  it  seems  to  me  he  might  be  persuaded  to  think 
otherwise. 

If  you  could  have  some  of  your  folks  give  me  a  briefing  on  it,  and 
back-up  material 

General  Hoar.  We  can  do  that.  The  issue  was  not  military  aid, 
only  excess  equipment.  You  know  there  is  almost  no  military  aid 
left.  For  better  or  for  worse,  the  Omani  perception  has  been  that 
there  had  been  an  agreement  when  these  access  agreements  had 
been  signed  that  there  would  continue  to  be  aid;  some  of  it  mili- 
tary, and  apparently  some  of  it  economic  as  well.  But  I  have  all  of 
that  information,  and  we  will  provide  it  to  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  information  requested  by  Congressman  Livingston  on  Oman  will  be  provided 
in  a  briefing  to  Congressman  Livingston  in  his  office. 

HUMANITARIAN  AND  DRUG  INTERDICTION  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Livingston.  A  historical  analysis  plus  what  you  think  might 
be  optimum  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  my  questions  are  two  more  or  less  philosophical  ques- 
tions, but  also  bearing  on  our  ability  to  be  ready  for  the  contin- 
gencies that  you  have  been  discussing.  But  they  are  also  a  bit 
broader.  I  would  like  to  know  in  your  mind  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
does  our  dual  role  that  we  have  thrust  on  the  military  in  recent 
years  detract  from  its  ability  to  be  ready  for  the  ultimate  hit? 

That  is,  to  what  extent  does  peacekeeping  detract  and  for  that 
matter,  drug  interdiction  detract  from  our  ability  to  do  the  prime 
mission? 

General  Hoar.  Yes.  Let  me  talk  about  drug  interdiction  first  be- 
cause what  I  am  about  to  say  is  heresay,  but  I  am  going  to  say  it 
anyway.  Over  the  years,  I  haven't  seen  anything  that  would  indi- 
cate that  we  have  made  any  progress  with  drug  interdiction.  It 
may  be  there,  but  there  is  nothing  measurable  that  I  have  seen. 

To  the  degree  that  the  center  of  gravity  is  on  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica, if  you  want  to  spend  money  on  drugs,  you  spend  it  in  the  U.S. 
With  respect  to  humanitarian  operations,  the  problem  is  clear.  It 
is  a  zero  sum  game. 

To  the  degree  that  you  are  doing  humanitarian  operations,  you 
are  not  preparing  to  do  the  things  for  which  you  have  appropriated 
money  and  the  American  people  expect  us  to  do,  which  is  prepare 
to  defend  the  U.S.  No  question  if  you  are  doing  these  other  things, 
you  degrade  the  ability  to  war  fight.  We  had  so  much  Army  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  in  Somalia  that  I  seriously 
doubt  that  we  could  have  moved  effectively  right  away  to  meet  our 
national  requirements  elsewhere  if  we  had  an  untoward  situation 
pop  up  in  some  other  place. . 
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I  feel  I  have  to  be  ready  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  because  I  may 
be  asked  to  do  it.  But  the  point  is  that  to  the  degree  that  you  do 
it,  you  will  reduce  your  capability  to  do  other  things. 

The  bill  in  1993  for  Somalia  that  included  transportation  and 
O&M  costs  associated  with  Somalia  was  $888  million.  And  so  that 
money  has  to  come  from  somewhere. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

General  Hoar.  $888  million,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  What  was  that  for? 

General  Hoar.  The  year  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Didn't  the  extra  money  provided  in  the  supple- 
mental take  care  of  all  of  it? 

General  Hoar.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  bill.  The  supplemental  came 
on  top  of  that  and  covered  most  of  the  costs.  However,  there  are 
all  of  these  other  hidden  costs  plus  the  costs  associated  with  wear- 
ing out  and  degrading  equipment.  They  are  transportation  costs, 
fuel  costs,  and  ammunition  expended. 

Mr.  Murtha.  We  asked  them  for  the  figures.  Remember,  I 
pushed  last  year  for  the  same  thing.  The  President  is  committed 
to  giving  extra  money  whenever  we  go  into  an  operation.  Of  course, 
we  don't  know  unless  the  Department  tells  us  and  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  they  wouldn't  give  us  any  more  figures.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  small  amount  that  was  in  the  supplemental  request  for  So- 
malia. 

General  Hoar.  The  Services  are  responsible  for  capturing  that 
money.  We  tried  very  hard  to  get  that  bill  because  I  think  you  need 
to  know  how  much  it  costs. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  $888  million  was  for  all  services  for  the  en- 
tire Somalia  efforts? 

Greneral  Hoar.  For  the  year  1993.  Central  Command  as  a  re- 
gional CINC  doesn't  have  any  money.  I  have  desires;  Services  have 
money. 

Mr.  Livingston.  So  the  humanitarian  effort  definitely  detracts 
from  your  ability  to  do  your  job? 

General  HOAR.  Of  course  it  does,  and  it  is  particularly  true  in  the 
combat  service  support  area,  support  handling  equipment,  engi- 
neering equipment,  things  like  that. 

WOMEN  IN  COMBAT 

Mr.  Livingston.  One  other  question,  and  this  one,  since  you  are 
retiring,  won't  be  quite  as  difficult,  but  otherwise  would  be  difficult. 
To  what  extent,  if  any,  does  the  infusion  of  women  into  combat 
roles  and  ships  and  other  like  efforts  help  or  detract  from  overall 
readiness? 

General  Hoar.  I  think  that  women  should  be  viewed  on  their  in- 
dividual capabilities.  That  is  easy  enough  to  say,  because  it  is  hard 
to  do  that.  I  think  in  certain  areas  like  aviation  you  have  very  clear 
criteria  for  what  constitutes  success  and  what  constitutes  failure  in 
the  training  sequence,  because  we  have  learned  over  the  years  that 
those  criteria  are  immutable. 

If  you  allow  people  to  fly  airplanes  when  they  are  not  qualified 
to  do  it,  they  kill  themselves  and  other  people.  I  think  that  is  the 
easier  one  and  I  think  the  Services  are  moving  forward  on  it.  I 
think  the  Navy  has  done  a  good  job  moving  forward  on  putting 
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women  on  aircraft  carriers,  and  I  think  we  will  need  to  see  how 
this  goes. 

There  are  truly  a  lot  of  customs  and  ways  of  doing  business  that 
are  going  to  have  to  be  overcome  aboard  ships  in  order  to  accommo- 
date women. 

I  think  it  can  be  done,  but  it  will  take  time.  It  is  like  any  other 
cultural  change.  Clearly  the  military  is  a  culture.  There  are  prob- 
ably other  places  where  you  can  put  women,  but  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  Armed  Forces  should  not  be  used  as  an  institu- 
tion to  bring  about  social  change. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  be  used  to  defend  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  is  of  utmost  importance  and  nothing  else  should 
detract  from  that  capability. 

We  should  use  women  to  the  maximum  capability  that  we  can, 
consistent  with  their  abilities.  In  places  like  infantry  units,  armor 
and  artillery  units  you  have  a  different  problem,  if  you  had  a 
woman  marine,  for  example,  that  was  5-foot  10  and  weighed  165 
pounds  and  could  do  10  or  20  pull-ups  and  run  three  miles  in 
around  20  minutes  or  so  and  wanted  to  be  an  infantryman  that 
would  be  fine. 

I  was  in  charge  of  all  female  marines  in  basic  training  a  couple 
of  years  ago  at  Parris  Island.  I  never  met  a  woman  that  wanted 
to  be  an  infantrjonan  after  three  days  in  the  field.  The  difficulty 
is  with  a  rifle  company  of  180  people,  179  of  them  men  and  one 
woman.  These  are  issues  you  have  to  deal  with. 

There  are  women  who  are  physically  strong  enough  and  mentally 
tough  enough,  but  the  numbers  will  be  relatively  small  and  most 
will  not  want  to  do  that  kind  of  thing,  again  for  cultural  reasons, 
but  I  don't  know  how  you  accommodate  very  small  numbers  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Livingston.  You  said  that  initially  it  is  easy  to  detect 
whether  or  not  a  person  could  handle  an  aircraft.  As  I  understand 
it,  ejection  seats  are  built  for  a  man  and  that  if  a  woman  is  in  a 
fighter  plane  and  ejects  with  the  current  seat,  unless  it  is  rede- 
signed, it  will  in  all  likelihood  break  her  neck  if  she  ejects.  Is  that 
not  an  impediment  to  putting  women  in  fighter  plane  combats? 

Greneral  Hoar.  The  Navy  just  spent  several  million  dollars  refur- 
bishing an  aircraft  carrier  to  accommodate  women.  There  are  a  lot 
of  men  that  are  otherwise  physically  qualified  to  fly  airplanes,  but 
are  too  tall.  I  think  if  you  are  over  6-foot  4,  you  can't  fly 

Mr.  Livingston.  When  I  joined  the  Navy  they  said  I  was  too  tall 
for  the  submarines,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  There  are  all  kinds  of  physical  limitations.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  if  what  you  describe  is  accurate.  I  assume  it  is. 
Is  it  cost-effective  to  redesign  a  class  of  aircraft  to  accommodate 
women  or  should  we  say  that  a  woman  can't  fly  because  it  is  a  dan- 
ger to  her? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Is  it  cost-effective  for  the  services  to  engage  in 
some  change  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  aircraft  carriers  to 
put  women  aboard  or  to  change  ejection  seats  in  fighter  planes? 

General  Hoar.  If  it  results  in  a  better  armed  force  over  time,  ab- 
solutely. If  it  does  not,  no. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Do  you  think  it  will? 
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General  HOAR.  I  think  it  will  if  we  are  careful  about  it.  The  prob- 
lem I  have  is  that  many  of  the  people  who  take  hard  stance  on 
these  issues  are  attempting  to  either,  one,  further  an  opportunity 
for  women  to  be  in  positions  in  authority,  or  they  are  woolly  mam- 
moth men  that  don't  want  women  to  get  anywhere. 

We  ought  to  say  if  this  is  good  for  the  country,  we  ought  to  do 
it.  If  it  isn't,  we  shouldn't  do  it  just  because  we  want  to  foster 
change. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Not  wishing  to  be  characterized  as  wooly  mam- 
moth, I  yield. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Skeen. 

NUCLEAR  capability 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Cxeneral,  I  appreciate  the  problems  that  you  have  illuminated. 
The  lift  capability  really  bothers  me.  I  agree  with  congressman 
Dicks  in  a  lot  of  things  because  the  bomber  strategy  and  getting 
back  to  lift  strategy,  it  is  going  to  probably  take  an  adaptation  of 
several  aircraft  of  some  kind  or  another  and  the  quicker  we  get 
into  this  business,  the  better  off  you  will  be. 

I  don't  want  to  see  them  do  it  with  the  C-17.  In  the  long  run, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  money-saver  than  a  money-loser,  because  it  cuts 
off  two  legs  of  the  triad. 

Let  me  ask  you  some  questions  about  nuclear  ability.  We  are 
going  absolutely  gaga  about  any  time  that  somebody  mentions  the 
fact  that  some  nation  has  nuclear  capability.  It  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  to  me  or  anybody  else  unless  you  get  specific  about  it  and  I 
don't  known  how  good  our  intelligence  is  about  specificity. 

Even  youngsters  in  a  lab  can  produce  a  nuclear  device,  but  the 
way  to  handle  it  and  take  care  of  it  under  either  a  tactical  or  stra- 
tegic situation  requires  a  lot  more  than  just  the  ability  to  produce 
the  device. 

I  don't  know  how  far  down  the  line  of  insight  in  countries  like 
Iran,  Iraq  and  North  Korea,  when  we  talk  about  them  having  the 
nuclear  capabilities.  To  my  mind  it  would  be  just  as  dangerous  to 
have  that  ability  to  try  to  use  it  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  to  the 
attackers  as  well  as  attackees. 

General  Hoar. . 

Mr.  Skeen. ? 

Thank  you.  I  hope  your  retirement  is  pleasant.  I  think  you  have 
made  a  great  commander.  We  appreciate  your  service. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Dicks. 

ARMY  AFLOAT  PRE-POSITIONING 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you.  You  spoke  long  and  hard  about  pre-posi- 
tioning. 

Greneral  Hoar.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Dicks.  Some  people  say  that  the  Marine  Corps  objects  to  the 
Army's  pre-positioning.  Do  you  note  that? 

General  Hoar.  When  I  was  the  Operations  Deputy  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  mobility  requirements  study  began,  my  boss  at  the 
time  was  General  Al  Gray.  I  felt  at  that  time  that  the  Marine 
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Corps  should  get  the  other  brigade.  I  was  working  for  the  Marines, 
and  my  boss  beheved  it  as  well. 

We  felt  that  no  one  knew  more  about  pre-positioning  afloat  than 
we  do.  Nobody  could  do  it  better  because  of  our  experience  in  the 
Navy. 

I  am  a  naval  officer.  Al  Gray  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
at  the  time,  Mr.  Garrett,  and  he  would  not  support  it  because  it 
would  have  involved  an  increased  purchase  of  Marine  equipment. 
It  probably  would  have  increased  the  number  of  people  that  the 
Marine  Corps  needed  in  order  to  support  that. 

So  it  never  got  out  of  the  Navy  Department. 

I  can  tell  you  today  that  I  am  delighted  that  somebody  is  going 
to  be  moving  pre-positioning  equipment  aboard  ship  and  I  am 
happy  the  Army  is  probably  going  to  do  it. 

I  need  it  and  I  am  delighted  it  is  coming  and  today  ships  are 
being  loaded  with  equipment  in  Germany,  and  it  is  great. 

It  probably  could  have  been  done  by  the  Marine  Corps,  but  we 
were  not  able  to  get  support. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Does  the  Marine  Corps  accept  this? 

General  Hoar.  We  all  signed  up  for  the  study.  There  was  no  sup- 
port in  the  Navy  Department  for  increasing  Marine  capability  in 
this  direction  and  the  requirement  went  to  the  Army  to  fill. 

Now  the  Army  has  significant  extra  equipment  because  the  Sev- 
enth Corps  has  been  deactivated  in  Germany.  That  was  a  major 
part  of  the  decision  to  be  able  to  do  this  and  that  is  where  the 
prepositioning  equipment  that  will  be  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
will  come  from  as  well. 

There  was  a  larger  issue  for  us  with  the  Secretary  who  I  believe 
saw  that  the  bill  for  this  would  have  come  to  the  Navy  Department 
and  somehow  might  have  diminished  other  programs. 

That  is  speculation  on  my  part. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Young? 

Mr.  Young.  I  wanted  to  ask  one  other  question.  When  you  were 
talking  about  Iran,  do  you  know  what  is  the  status  of  the  F-14s 
Iran  flew  when  they  were  our  friends?  What  have  they  done  with 
them? 

General  HOAR. . 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Lewis? 

NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  apologize  for  not  being  here  earlier.  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  appropriately  demurred  much  of  the 
discussion  regarding  Korea,  but  I  gather  earlier  you  talked  a  good 
deal  about  problems  that  we  have  in  the  Middle  East  as  it  relates 
to  a  subject  near  and  dear  to  your  heart,  nuclear  proliferation,  and 
the  prospects  of  a  very  dangerous  circumstance  in  the  area  of  your 
responsibility.  The  Chairman  took  this  subcommittee  on  a  trip  re- 
cently to  Korea,  however,  no  small  reason  flowed  around  the  same 
concern  and  recent  developments  that  suggested  just  how  serious 
a  difficulty  we  might  have  in  that  region. . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  doesn't  just  exist  in  Korea  or  Iraq,  but  it  exists 
in  our  hemisphere. 

As  we  shrink  our  national  defense  dollars  available,  the  informa- 
tion sources  are  so  important  to  us  and  as  I  think  about  the  intel- 
ligence networks,  I  wonder  if  we  don't  need  to  be  pushing,  not  just 
for  substantial  funding,  but  reevaluation  of  the  way  those  funds 
are  being  delivered.  This  is  so  critical  and  it  isn't  getting  done  in 
many  sectors  of  the  world  and  lives  are  involved.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  your  testimony  speaks  to  that  question  directly. 

C-17  AIRCRAFT 

I  am  also  sorry  that  your  testimony  didn't  come  before  our  ses- 
sion yesterday  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  was  here,  for 
the  subject  of  lift  was  discussed.  I  understand  that  now  we  are 
talking  about  commercial  bodies  as  alternatives  to  lift  for  the  mili- 
tary, which  we  don't  talk  about  alternatives  to  bombers  by  way  of 
commercial  aircraft. 

We  have  a  real  problem  there.  It  appears  that  the  C-17  is  the 
avenue  for  solution  and  we  have  to  have  interim  solutions  that  will 
meet  the  tasks  you  describe,  but  it  is  awfully  important  that  we  re- 
alize we  have  a  big  hole  in  our  airlift  capabilities  around  the  world. 

I  am  not  sure  if  we  are  capable  of  making  choices  between  bomb- 
er problems  and  airlift,  but  we  have  to  push  to  the  wall  the  dollars 
that  are  available. 

The  C-17  for  some  is  an  item  that  can  be  put  on  the  shelf.  I  don't 
know  if  you  comment  about  that. 

General  Hoar.  Let  me  say  something  about  the  C-17.  The  com- 
ment I  made  earlier  was  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  airplane,  but 
no  question  that  it  is  very  capable.  In  Somalia,  initially  what  we 
thought  were  three  airfields  we  could  put  strategic  lift  on  at 
Kismayu,  Mogadishu  and  Bale  Dogle. 

We  immediately  started  tearing  up  the  airfield  at  Bale  Dogle.  It 
was  made  for  Russian  fighters  and  wouldn't  handle  C-141s.  Had 
we  had  the  C-17,  we  could  have  gone  to  any  one  of  seven  airfields 
because  of  that  capability. . 

So  I  am  not  qualified  to  say  what  the  right  mix  is.  Clearly  we 
need  that  C-17,  in  what  numbers,  I  am  not  sure. . 

However,  747s  still  wouldn't  satisfy  the  C-5  requirement  and  you 
would  still  need  the  capability  of  the  C-17  to  take  loads  other 
places  with  shorter  runways,  so  you  don't  have  to  offload  and  fly 
them  off  in  C-130s  as  we  do  today. 

Mr.  Lewis.  General,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA. . 

Mr.  Lewis.  Testimony  has  indicated  there  may  be  serious  ques- 
tions we  have  to  ask  about  the  effective  use  of  that  money. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  have  been  trying  to  adjust  it  so  we  get  the  most 
for  the  dollars. 

We  will  have  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  this  overall  problem  because  of  the  cuts  across  all 
these  agencies.  We  have  to  look  into  the  optimistic  picture  that  the 
Air  Force  promoted  yesterday  very  carefully. 

General  Hoar,  good  luck.  We  wish  you  well  and  appreciate  your 
great  service  to  this  country. 
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Greneral  Hoar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your 
kindness  over  the  years.  This  is  one  part  of  the  business  I  am  going 
to  miss.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  There  will  be  other  questions  for  the  record.  The 
Committee  will  adjourn  until  1:30  this  afternoon. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

AIRLIFT  PROBLEMS 

Question.  Greneral  Hoar,  last  year  when  you  testified  before  this 
committee,  we  asked  you  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the  reli- 
ance upon  both  sea  and  air  lift,  but  we  spent  some  time  discussing 
the  problems  you  were  experiencing  with  airlift.  At  last  year's 
hearing,  you  communicated  your  support  for  the  C-17  because  of 
the  number  of  military  unique  capabilities  it  would  bring,  but  you 
testified  that  a  replacement  for  the  C-141  was  a  big  problem  for 
you. 

Does  the  replacement  of  C-141  still  remain  a  high  priority  for 
you?  What  has  your  situation  been  like  this  year,  given  the  number 
of  problems  the  C-141  has  had?  What  type  of  shortfalls  have  you 
experienced? 

Answer. . 

Question.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  at  the  end  of  DESERT 
STORM,  was  for  the  Saudis  to  obtain  and  utilize  an  additional 
orbit  of  AWACS  [3  aircraft].  In  your  opinion,  would  this  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  region? 

Answer. . 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM — EARLY  WARNING  ASSETS 

Question.  As  the  Commander  of  Central  Command,  you  are 
overseeing  a  very  volatile  region  of  the  world.  In  your  opinion,  are 
our  present  DSP-early  warning  assets  capable  of  handling  the  two 
major  regional  conflicts? 

Answer.  Even  with  our  repositioning  capabilities,  the  limited 
number  of  on-orbit,  fully  functional  Defense  Support  Program 
(DSP)  assets  would  make  support  of  two  simultaneous  or  nearly  si- 
multaneous Major  Regional  Contingencies  (MRCs)  virtually  impos- 
sible.   . 

BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 

Question.  Do  you  believe  the  U.S.  military  force  structure  rec- 
ommended in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  adequate  to  accomplish  its 
missions  of  two-near  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts? 

Answer. . 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks.  Ques- 
tions submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 
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PEACEKEEPING,  PEACE  ENFORCEMENT,  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Question.  What  are  the  "mechanics"  of  evaluating  a  situation 
which  may  call  for  the  commitment  of  U.S.  troops  for  peacekeeping, 
peacemaking  and/or  humanitarian  assistance?  What  criteria  do  you 
apply  to  that  evaluation? 

Answer.  Most  importantly,  each  situation  must  be  evaluated  for 
its  own  unique  political  and  military  challenges.  In  each  case,  the 
role  of  the  military  is  to  support  the  political  process  and  humani- 
tarian activities.  This  can  occur  if  clearly  defined  political  and  hu- 
manitarian objectives  that  can  be  achieved  through  realistic  and 
resourced  programs  are  agreed  upon  in  advance.  Only  then  can  the 
supportive  role  of  the  military  (e.g.,  to  provide  security  or  logistics) 
be  developed.  In  addition  to  clear,  achievable,  measurable  objec- 
tives, a  desired  end  state,  exit  criteria  and  procedures,  and  agency 
responsibility  for  the  operation  must  be  determined  before  U.S. 
forces  are  committed. 

Question.  Give  us  your  views  on  the  "lessons  learned"  in  Somalia. 

Answer.  We  learned  several  salient  lessons  in  Somalia  we  can 
share.  First  is  the  need  to  have  a  clear  objective.  In  UNITAF,  our 
mission  was  clearly  defined  and  achievable.  When  the  operation 
transitioned  to  United  Nations  control  under  UNSCR  814,  the 
UNOSOM  mandate  expanded  to  include  all  of  Somalia,  disar- 
mament of  the  factions,  and  an  emphasis  on  nation  building.  The 
U.S.  did  not  sign  on  for  this  expansion  and  continued  to  resist 
"mission  creep"  that  would  expand  our  involvement  past  our  in- 
tended commitment.  To  allow  expansion  beyond  what  we  had 
agreed  upon,  without  adjustments  in  force  structure  and  clear 
achievable  objectives,  would  impact  force  protection  and  our  ability 
to  accomplish  our  primary  mission. 

Military  missions  must  support  clearly  articulated  political  objec- 
tives. That  was  not  possible  in  Somalia  because  there  were  no  spe- 
cific military  objectives  established  to  support  the  broad  UNSCR 
814  objectives,  and  the  UN  never  developed  a  linkage  between  mili- 
tary operations  and  the  political  process  required  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives. Subsequent  to  UNITAF,  the  political  process  urgently  re- 
quired to  unite  the  Somalis  essentially  disappeared,  resulting  in 
excessive  reliance  on  military  operations. 

Another  lesson  learned  is  more  systemic  within  the  UN.  The  UN 
does  not  have  a  standing  military  staff  capable  of  performing  an  in- 
depth  and  coordinated  mission  analysis.  As  a  result,  the  military 
mission  was  largely  driven  by  the  UN  Security  Council,  which  has 
no  inherent  military  analysis  capability.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
coalition  forces  arrived  in  Somalia  unaware  of  their  actual  mission. 
That  led  to  varying  degrees  of  participation,  capability  and  commit- 
ment across  the  coalition.  Furthermore,  lack  of  a  military  staff  in- 
frastructure, to  include  logistics,  contracting,  transportation  and 
other  required  capabilities,  compromised  the  ability  of  UNOSOM  to 
complete  its  mission  of  expanding  operations  throughout  Somalia. 

Question.  What  are  the  key  factors  in  organizing  a  force  for  hu- 
manitarian operations? 

Answer.  Organizing  a  force  to  conduct  humanitarian  operations 
is  a  complex  task.  The  selection  of  the  types  of  forces  to  be  em- 
ployed depends  on  the  overall  mission  of  the  force. 
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Humanitarian  assistance,  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  op- 
erations require  different  mixes  of  forces.  For  example,  a  force  re- 
quired to  supplement  the  humanitarian  assistance  efforts  of  AID/ 
OFDA,  the  UN,  and  other  international  or  civil  authorities  must  be 
organized  with  a  heavier  mix  of  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  units  (CS/CSS).  These  CS/CSS,  civil  affairs,  and  special  op- 
erations forces  are  better  equipped  to  provide  the  necessary  capa- 
bilities to  assist  in  providing  disaster  relief  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  those  who  have  requested  US  military  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  force 
must  be  organized  with  more  emphasis  on  the  amount  of  combat 
power  needed  to  accomplish  the  mission.  The  organization,  tactics, 
equipment,  and  capabilities  of  potential  hostile  forces  will  deter- 
mine the  required  structure  of  the  force  to  be  employed;  but  in  all 
instances  the  peacekeeping/peace  enforcement  force  must  meet 
these  criteria: 

(1)  Large  enough  to  defend  itself  (force  protection)  and  establish 
a  viable  presence 

(2)  Flexible  and  mobile  enough  to  concentrate  forces  in  response 
to  an  unexpected  threat 

(3)  Organized  to  facilitate  the  logistic  support  needed  to  preserve 
its  effectiveness 

(4)  If  built  around  a  coalition;  balanced  so  that  no  one  national 
element  appears  to  disproportionately  dominate  the  others. 

Question.  What  are  your  views  as  to  under  what,  if  any,  cir- 
cumstances U.S.  troops  should  be  placed  under  U.N.  command? 

Answer.  Command  of  all  U.S.  troops  should  remain  with  the 
U.S.,  and  operational  control  of  U.S.  combat  troops  should  not  be 
given  to  the  UN.  This  does  not  preclude,  in  certain  situations,  the 
placing  of  U.S.  combat  troops  under  the  tactical  control,  or  placing 
U.S.  combat  support/combat  service  support  troops  under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  a  UN  commander.  In  either  case,  their  mission 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  specific  authority  of  commanders  out- 
lined in  advance.  By  retaining  U.S.  command,  we  reduce  the  risk 
of  our  troops  being  inappropriately  committed  to  operations  that 
may  be  counter  to  U.S.  interest.  Each  operation  must  be  evaluated 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

In  Somalia,  USCINCCENT  retained  command  of  U.S.  troops  and 
Terms  of  Reference  were  drawn  up  to  clearly  outline  what  author- 
ity UN  commanders  had  over  U.S.  personnel. 

MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS  AND  FUTURE  U.S.  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Question.  The  bottom-up  review  concluded  that  the  projected 
U.S.  force  structure  would  be  able  to  simultaneously  conduct  two 
major  regional  conflicts  (MRCo).  When  you  do  "war  game  sce- 
narios" for  potential  conflicts  in  CENTCOM's  Area  of  Responsibil- 
ity, what  assumptions  do  you  make  regarding  the  force  level  re- 
quired of  U.S.  forces? 

Answer.  The  mission  is  the  key  to  the  force  level  used  in  "war 
game  scenarios"  that  support  USCENTCOM  OPLANs.  These  "war 
game  scenario"  force  levels  are  taken  from  the  appropriate  force  ap- 
portioning document.  In  the  Deliberate  Planning  process,  that  doc- 
ument is  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan,  while  the  Chairman 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  Warning  Order  is  used  in  the  Crisis 
Action  Planning  process. 

During  the  conduct  of  "war  games,"  assessments  are  produced 
that  detail  levels  of  risk  to  both  mission  accomplishment  and  com- 
bat personnel  and  equipment.  Apportioned  forces  are  then  used  to 
assess  the  capability  of  different  courses  of  action  to  accomplish  the 
mission  with  minimum  loss. 

Question.  Place  in  the  record  a  breakdown  of  the  U.S.  forces  com- 
mitted in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  .  .  .  i.e.  divisions,  heavy  bombers, 
etc. 

Answer.  The  U.S.  deployed  over  541,000  personnel  for  Operation 
DESERT  STORM.  Major  ground  forces  included  two  Army  corps 
consisting  of  seven  divisions,  two  armored  cavalry  regiments,  three 
aviation  brigades,  and  two  corps  artillery  brigades;  a  Marine  Expe- 
ditionary Force  consisting  of  two  divisions,  an  Air  Wing  of  566  air- 
craft, and  a  Navy  construction  battalion;  and  an  amphibious  group 
consisting  of  two  Marine  expeditionary  brigades. 

U.S.  Navy  ships  that  operated  in  theater  as  part  of  Operation 
DESERT  STORM  included  six  aircraft  carriers,  two  battleships,  39 
other  combatant  ships,  29  amphibious  ships,  four  minesweepers, 
and  45  auxiliary  ships  for  a  total  of  127  U.S.  Navy  ships. 

The  U.S.  deployed  more  than  1,900  combat  aircraft,  including 
195  air-to-air,  531  air-to-ground,  432  dual  role,  and  805  support 
aircraft. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  facts  and  figures  from  the  Gulf  War 
are  available  in  Title  V,  "Final  Report  to  Congress,  1991." 

SITUATION  IN  SUDAN 

Question.  The  Country  of  Sudan  is  in  CENTCOM's  area  of  re- 
sponsibility (AOR).  Some  members  of  Congress  have  called  for 
intervention  in  Sudan  where  extensive  civil  strife  and  suffering  are 
occurring.  What  is  the  current  level  of  conflict  in  Sudan? 

Answer.  Fighting  is  ongoing  throughout  the  southern  half  of 
Sudan.  At  present,  the  Sudanese  Army  is  in  the  midst  of  a  major 
offensive  aimed  at  interdicting  rebel  supply  lines  by  seizing  key  vil- 
lages along  the  border,  up  to  50,000  army  and  paramilitary  troops 
are  committed  to  the  current  offensive  with  a  similar  number  pro- 
viding security  and  manning  southern  garrisons.  The  main  rebel 
resistance  group,  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army,  has 
roughly  50,000  fighters  across  the  equatorial  and  Upper  Nile  areas. 
Although  the  current  fighting  is  not  intense  by  conventional  war 
standards,  it  has  significantly  disrupted  the  southern  economy. 
Moreover,  it  has  displaced  up  to  500,000  refugees  in  southern 
Sudan  and  its  neighboring  states.  International  aid  deliveries  and 
assistance  efforts  are  also  frequently  disrupted  or  delayed. 

Question.  Who  are  the  major  combatants? 

Answer.  The  primary  combatants  in  the  civil  war  are  the  Suda- 
nese government,  dominated  by  the  radical  National  Islamic  Front, 
and  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army-Mainstream  faction 
(SPLA-M).  In  addition  to  the  national  army,  government  forces  in- 
clude the  People's  Defense  Force,  which  is  modeled  after  the  Ira- 
nian Revolutionary  Guards.  The  SPLA-M  is  a  collection  of  south- 
em  Christians  and  Animists,  primarily  from  the  Dinka  tribe.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  two  groups,  two  southern  splinter  groups  exist,  both 
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based  on  the  SPLA-United  faction.  These  two  groups  are  composed 
primarily  of  Nuer  tribesman  and  Upper  Nile  Dinkas.  Both  SPLA- 
United  factions  sided  with  the  government  against  the  SPLA-M  in 
1993.  However,  since  then,  one  faction  has  withdrawn  its  support 
of  the  government  and  entered  into  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
SPLA-M.  Additionally,  numerous  tribal  groups  in  southern  Sudan 
frequently  engage  in  fighting  over  traditional  issues  such  as  land 
ownership  and  water  access.  The  Khartoum  regime  has  attempted 
to  use  these  rivalries  to  create  instability  in  the  south  and  under- 
mine SPLA  support. 

Question.  Put  the  conflict  in  historical  perspective  for  the  com- 
mittee? 

Answer.  The  Sudanese  civil  war  has  its  roots  in  the  clash  of  cul- 
tures between  the  predominately  Islamic  Arabic  north  and  the 
Animist/Christian  south.  Conflict  between  the  two  regions  has  oc- 
curred for  centuries.  Significant  southern  opposition  began  after 
Sudanese  independence  in  1956.  Efforts  to  obtain  an  independent 
south  set  off  twenty-five  years  of  intermittent  fighting.  Conflict  was 
ended  in  1972  by  a  unity  agreement  that  provided  for  a  measure 
of  southern  autonomy. 

The  current  fighting  began  in  1983  over  southern  accusations 
that  the  government  was  failing  to  live  up  to  the  1972  agreement. 
Additionally,  the  radical  Islamic  regime  in  Khartoum  has  stepped 
up  its  portrayal  of  the  war  in  religious  terms  since  1989,  thereby 
heightening  the  division  between  north  and  south. 

Question.  What  are  the  logistic  challenges  to  carr3dng  out  any  op- 
erations in  the  Sudan? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  is  your  reaction  to  those  who  call  for  outside 
military  intervention  in  Sudan? 

Answer.  Any  response  involving  military  intervention  would  be 
resource-intensive,  offer  little  promise  of  changing  the  conditions 
creating  the  conflict  and  would  be  difficult  to  justify  to  the  tax- 
payer. A  military  intervention  for  humanitarian  purposes  may 
serve  to  reverse  an  immediate  crisis,  but  would  only  be  addressing 
symptoms  rather  than  the  real  problem.  A  lack  of  political  agree- 
ment between  the  Sudanese  Government  and  southern  rebels  is  a 
problem  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  Sudanese.  The  U.S. 
should  support  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  regional  leaders  who  are 
working  to  promote  Sudanese  reconciliation. 

SITUATION  IN  IRAN 

Question.  Describe  to  the  Committee  the  extent  of  the  ongoing 
military  build-up  of  Iran. 

Answer. . 

Question.  Does  the  mix  of  equipment  Iran  is  buying  appear  to  be 
primarily  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes? 

Answer. . 

Question.  How  many  submarines  are  presently  in  the  Iranian 
Navy?  How  difficult  is  it  to  detect  their  diesel  submarines?  Do  we 
have  any  programs  under  way  to  improve  our  capability  to  detect 
diesel  submarines? 

Answer. . 
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Question.  What  is  the  current  situation  regarding  Iran  support- 
ing terrorism  abroad? 
Answer. . 

IRAN-NORTH  KOREAN  LINKS 

Question.  North  Korea  has  the  Nodong  2  missile  under  develop- 
ment. What  would  be  the  impact  on  the  military  balance  of  power 
in  the  region  if  Iran  was  to  procure  and  deploy  a  large  number  of 
Nodong  2  missiles.  What  is  the  range  and  payload  of  the  Nodong 
2  missile? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  percentage  of  North  Korea  oil  is  supplied  by 
Iran? 

Answer.  Approximately  10%  during  1992/93.  North  Korea  is  com- 
pletely dependent  on  imported  petroleum.  In  the  past  two  years 
(1992/93),  North  Korea's  primary  suppliers  of  petroleum  have  been 
Iran,  China,  Russia,  and  Libya.  By  far,  the  largest  percentage  of 
those  oil  imports  (75-80%)  came  from  China.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1994,  North  Korea  received  no  oil  shipments  from  Iran. 

IRAN  &  NUCLEAR,  CHEMICAL  &  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

Question.  What  would  the  impact  be  on  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests in  the  region  if  Iran  was  to  acquire  an  inventory  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction? 

Answer.  Iran  continues  to  pursue  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD)  even  though  its  only  real  regional  adversary,  Iraq,  was 
dealt  a  severe  blow  during  and  after  Operation  DESERT  STORM 
and  by  subsequent  UN  sanctions.  Iran's  military  buildup  and  ob- 
session for  WMD,  in  spite  of  a  severe  economic  crisis,  underscores 
its  ambition  to  dominate  the  Central  Region  and  possibly  adjoining 
areas. . 

The  threat  of  a  WMD  capability  dictates  how  U.S.  forces  must 
prepare  for,  and  fight,  a  contingency  against  Iran.  As  Tehran's 
WMD  capabilities  grow,  its  Gulf  neighbors  may  become  increas- 
ingly influenced  by  Iranian  political  and  economic  pressures.  Re- 
gional nations  will  be  forced  to  bolster  defenses  against  these  weap- 
ons or  rely  on  the  U.S.  and  other  powers  to  provide  protection.  In 
an  effort  to  deter  Iran,  some  nations  might  be  compelled  to  seek 
their  own  WMD  along  with  the  appropriate  means  of  delivering 
these  weapons. 

SITUATION  IN  IRAQ 

Question.  What  is  the  current  situation  regarding  international 
inspections  and/or  dismantling  of  Iraqi  facilities  involved  in  nu- 
clear, chemical  and/or  biological  weapons? 

Answer.  As  of  early  March  1994,  the  United  Nations  Special 
Commission  (UNSCOM)  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  had  cooperated  to  carry  out  69  inspections  in  Iraq 
to  assure  disarmament  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 
Through  the  course  of  their  work,  inspectors  determined  that  Iraq 
had  undertaken  extensive  nuclear,  biological,  chemical,  and  ballis- 
tic missile  endeavors.  Certain  aspects  of  these  programs  may  never 
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be  revealed  and  Iraq  retains  the  scientific  and  technical  infrastruc- 
ture to  eventually  resume  these  efforts. 

Strict  control  measures,  such  as  intrusive  UN  inspections  and 
monitoring,  will  be  essential  to  controlling  future  Iraqi  efforts  to 
develop  WMD.  Both  UNSCOM  and  the  IAEA  are  planning  for  long- 
term  monitoring  of  Baghdad's  arms  and  dual-use  industries.  Since 
their  agreement  to  such  monitoring  in  November  1993,  Iraq  has 
been  accepting  UN  inspections  in  an  effort  to  gain  support  for  eas- 
ing sanctions.  A  monitoring  regime  may  be  established  by  mid- 
1994. 

Question.  To  what  extent  has  Saddam  Hussein  rebuilt  his  con- 
ventional armed  forces?  What  level  of  military  threat  does  he 
present  to  his  neighbors? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  is  the  outlook  for  Saddam  Hussein's  political  sur- 
vival? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  is  the  current  condition  of  the  Iraqi  economy? 
Given  the  ongoing  oil  embargo,  what  is  Iraq  doing  to  earn  foreign 
exchange? 

Answer. . 

Question.  Describe  to  the  Committee,  the  level  of  the  tempo  of 
operations  of  U.S.  forces  to  enforce  the  no-fly  zones  in  northern  and 
southern  Iraq.  Provide  details  for  the  record  on  the  number  of  U.S. 
personnel  involved  and  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  no-fly  zones. 

Answer.  Forces  assigned  to  USCENTCOM  enforce  the  southern 
no-fly  zone  under  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH.  The  tables 
below  provide  details  on  the  tempo  of  that  operation.  Forces  appor- 
tioned to  USEUCOM  enforce  the  northern  no-fly  zone  under  Oper- 
ation PROVIDE  COMFORT. 

Forces  supporting  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH  consist  of  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  Composite  Air  Wing,  a  U.S.  Navy  Carrier  Air  Wing, 
and  detachments  from  the  French  Air  Force  (FAF)  and  British 
Royal  Air  Force  (RAF).  Approximately  85%  of  all  Operation 
SOUTHERN  WATCH  sorties  are  flown  by  U.S.  forces.  The  total 
number  of  U.S.  personnel  involved  has  varied  from  the  initial 
21,803  personnel  on  27  Aug  92,  to  a  high  of  30,663  on  September 
19,  1992,  to  a  low  of  9,181  on  February  24,  1994,  to  the  current 
number  of  11,181. 

The  cost  of  enforcing  the  southern  no-fly  zone  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  the  Services  that  provide  forces  apportioned  to 
USCENTCOM. 


Total  sor- 
ties 


Over  Iraq 


Aug  92 766  245 

Sep  92  3804  1701 

Oct  92 2771  1443 

Nov  92  1740  1027 

Dec  92 1473  893 

Jan  93 2442  1626 

Feb  93  1787  1175 

Mar  93 2017  1363 

Apr  93 1869  1248 

May  93 2169  1551 

Jun93 1867  1315 

Jul  93 2114  1402 
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Total  sor 


ties  ^"  ''"" 


Aug  93 2133  1528 

Sep  93 2101  1471 

Oct  93 1779  1259 

Nov  93  1349  927 

Dec  93  1782  1235 

Jan  94 1763  1235 

Feb  94  1502  1058 

Question.  Does  the  budget  request  for  FY  1995  include  funds  for 
the  no  fly  zone  enforcement? 

Answer.  The  FY  1995  budget  request  does  not  include  a  separate 
funding  line  for  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone. 

The  Services  fund  their  contingency  operations  out  of  execution 
year  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  accounts.  This  has  a  neg- 
ative impact  on  readiness  by  forcing  the  Services  to  deplete  their 
O&M  training  resources  to  pay  for  operations  such  as  SOUTHERN 
WATCH  (southern  Iraq),  DENY  FLIGHT  (Bosnia),  and  PROVIDE 
COMFORT  (northern  Iraq).  Consequently,  DoD  must  request  sup- 
plemental funding  to  restore  normal  training  funds.  A  separate 
Peacekeeping/Humanitarian  Assistance  account  to  cover  contin- 
gencies was  proposed  in  the  FY94  budget,  but  not  approved  by 
Congress. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 


Thursday,  March  24,  1994. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  EUROPEAN 

COMMAND 

WITNESS 

gen.  george  a.  joulwan,  usa,  commander  in  chief,  united 
states  european  command 

Introduction 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  This  afternoon, 
the  Committee  welcomes  General  George  A.  Joulwan,  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.S.  Forces,  European  Command.  EUCOM's  area  of  re- 
sponsibility includes  82  nations. 

We  are  going  to  start  counting  the  number  of  backup  people  that 
the  CINCs  and  the  Service  Secretaries  bring  to  see  how  much  they 
really  know. 

I  am  proud  you  can  come  up  here  and  talk  to  us  with  so  few  peo- 
ple for  backup. 

General  Joulwan.  I  brought  one  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  he 
is  a  Marine. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  keep  asking  the  Defense  Department  when 
they  are  going  to  reduce  manpower  levels  at  the  Pentagon.  We  re- 
duced manpower  outside  of  Washington,  DC.  When  are  we  going  to 
reduce  manpower  at  the  Pentagon? 

Greneral  Joulwan.  We  are  working  on  it.  I  say  it  to  headquarters 
and  they  tell  me  how  much  to  reduce,  but  it  is  not  from  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  great  years  of  service  to 
the  country,  the  work  that  you  are  doing,  and  the  sensitivity  of 
your  job.  Not  only  is  it  a  military  job,  but  it  also  has  political  im- 
pact. You  are  a  master  at  handling  both  the  military  and  overhead 
aspects  of  your  job.  Your  experience  in  Panama  certainly  epito- 
mizes what  can  be  done  when  yoji  have  a  military  commander  of 
your  caliber. 

We  appreciate  the  sensitive  work  that  you  are  doing.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  your  job  be  handled  correctly,  because  miscalculations  are 
a  real  concern. 

We  will  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record  and  if  you  will 
summarize  for  us,  we  will  get  right  to  the  questions. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Joulwan 

General  Joulwan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Distinguish  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
Defense,  I  am  deeply  honored  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify 
on  the  military  strategy  and  requirements  of  the  United  States  Eu- 
ropean Command. 
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At  the  outset,  let  me  thank  this  committee  and  in  particular, 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Euro- 
pean Command  and  their  families  for  your  support  of  our  efforts 
in  Europe  and  NATO,  as  well  as  in  our  area  of  responsibility  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa. 

I  would  like  to  just  summarize  by  making  a  few  points,  if  I  can, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

FORWARD  DEPLOYED  FORCES 

The  first  one  is  to  make  it  clear  that  a  United  States  forward- 
deployed  force  in  Europe  is  clearly  in  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Twice  in  this  century,  we  have  fought 
world  war  in  Europe.  Millions  of  people  were  killed  and  trillions  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  the  prosecution  and  aftermath  of  these  wars. 

What  has  kept  the  peace  and  prevented  another  war  in  Europe 
for  the  past  50  years  has  been  the  strength  of  the  NATO  alliance 
and  the  leadership  of  the  United  States.  The  tearing  down  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the  collapse  of  Communism 
five  years  ago,  were  tremendous  accomplishments,  but  did  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  U.S.  involvement  in  Europe. 

The  challenge  now  is  to  define  a  strategy  that  can  protect  U.S. 
interests  in  Europe  and  consolidate  the  gains  of  democracy. 

Clearly  the  consolidation  of  democracy  in  Europe  will  take  a 
strategy  of  engagement  every  bit  as  important  as  the  one  that  led 
to  the  historic  events  of  1989  and  1990. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  related  to  the  first,  and  that 
is  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  place  and  the  European  area  of  re- 
sponsibility is  a  theater  in  conflict.  EUCOM  is  engaged  in  four  si- 
multaneous lesser  regional  contingencies.  Three  of  these  four  are  in 
support  of  U.N.  security  resolutions  that  I  have  been  directed  to 
implement.  All  four  contingencies  put  U.S.  troops  in  harm's  way. 

Equally  important,  these  contingencies  need  to  be  properly  fund- 
ed or  else  the  forward-deployed  command  takes  it  out  of  hide  and 
readiness  and  the  quality  of  life  for  the  troops  suffer. 

In  addition  to  the  contingencies  we  are  engaged  in,  in  Europe,  I 
am  also  concerned  about  the  conflict  and  the  potential  conflict  in 
EUCOM's  area  of  responsibility  in  Africa.  While  our  resources  are 
limited,  EUCOM  is  engaged  in  Africa  in  support  of  U.S.  ambas- 
sadors with  medical  and  construction  exercises  and  other  training 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NATO  is  operational  and  NATO  is  out  of  area.  In 
all  four  lesser  regional  contingencies,  our  European  allies  are  di- 
rectly involved  and  heavily  so.  And  U.S.  forward-deployed  forces  in 
Europe,  even  at  much  reduced  levels,  give  the  United  States  influ- 
ence, access,  and  leverage.  Let  me  be  more  specific  about  these  four 
lesser  regional  contingencies. 

PROVIDE  COMFORT  is  a  humanitarian  relief  operation  for  the 
Kurds  of  northern  Iraq.  It  began  at  the  end  of  DESERT  STORM 
and  next  month  will  celebrate  three  years  of  operation.  Thousands 
of  lives  have  been  saved  over  the  past  three  years  and  British, 
French,  Turkish  and  U.S.  aircraft  are  involved  in  this  operation. 
Over  22,000  sorties  have  been  flown  to  date. 
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PROVIDE  PROMISE  is  a  humanitarian  relief  effort  for  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  in  particular  for  the  besieged  people  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The  United  States,  Frances,  Germany,  and  Canada  provide  air- 
craft for  air  land  and  airdrop  operations  to  help  feed  thousands  of 
citizens  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  A  few  months  ago,  PROVIDE 
PROMISE  surpassed  the  Berlin  airlift  as  the  longest  humanitarian 
airlift  on  record;  49,000  metric  tons  of  cargo  have  been  delivered 
to  the  people  of  Bosnia. 

SHARP  GUARD  is  a  maritime  embargo  against  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  in  support  of  U.N.  security  resolutions.  SHARP 
GUARD  is  also  a  NATO  operation  under  NATO  command  and  con- 
trol and  operational  procedures.  Most  importantly,  80  percent  of 
the  ships  involved  in  SHARP  GUARD  are  provided  by  our  allies, 
not  the  United  States. 

We  provide  about  20  percent,  and  over  27,000  ships  have  been 
challenged  in  SHARP  GUARD  operations. 

DENY  FLIGHT  is  an  air  denial  operation  over  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  in  support  of  U.N.  Security  Resolution  168.  DENY 
FLIGHT  is  also  NATO  operation  and  65  percent  of  the  aircraft  in- 
volved are  allied  and  35  percent  are  U.S.  We  are  leveraging  our  al- 
lies to  provide  more.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

There  have  been  numerous  helicopter  but  not  fixed-wing  viola- 
tions until  28  February  when  six  Galeb  fighter  aircraft  were  en- 
gaged when  conducting  a  bombing  attack  on  a  Bosnian  village. 
Four  of  the  six  Galebs  were  identified,  intercepted  and  shot  down 
by  NATO  aircraft.  The  NATO  aircraft  involved  in  the  shootdown 
included  a  NATO  AWACS  and  two  U.S.  F-16s. 

NATO  ALLIANCE  CHANGES 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  NATO  position  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, I  also  can  attest  to  the  dramatic  change  taking  place  in 
the  alliance  as  16  nations  attempt  to  adapt  the  alliance  to  the  chal- 
lenges to  the  post-Cold  War  period.  These  changes  include  stream- 
lining its  command  and  force  structure,  task  organizing  into  multi- 
national rapid  reaction  forces,  and  new  initiatives,  such  as  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  and  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  headquarters.  But 
while  change  takes  place  in  NATO,  the  solidarity,  the  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  and  transatlantic  link  with  the  United  States  must 
remain. 

In  my  opinion,  NATO  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  in  the  past. 
And  the  recent  success  in  stopping  the  shelling  of  Sarajevo  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  expressed  political  will  of  the  16  nations 
of  NATO. 

The  recent  shootdown  of  four  Serbian  aircraft  that  were  bombing 
Bosnian  villages  was  the  result  of  cooperation  and  NATO's  tested 
procedures  for  40  years. 

Because  of  the  NATO  support  for  U.N.  forces  on  the  ground  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  there  is  now  real  momentum  for  peace  in  this 
region  that  has  known  so  much  tragedy.  Vital  services  are  being 
restored  today  in  Sarajevo.  The  airfield  in  Tuzla  today  is  now  open. 
A  U.N.  convoy  with  NATO  aircraft  overhead  recently  reached  the 
besieged  City  of  Maglaj.  The  Croat-Bosnian  Peace  Agreement 
signed  here  in  Washington  appears  to  be  holding,  but  let  me  add 
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that  military  force  alone  will  not  bring  peace  to  Bosnia,  but  mili- 
tary force,  underpinning  solid  political  and  diplomatic  initiatives  to 
forge  a  negotiated  settlement,  can  be  productive.  It  is  too  soon  to 
declare  peace  in  Bosnia,  but  I'am  guardedly  optimistic. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Another  new  initiative  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  is  the  U.S.- 
initiated  NATO-approved  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal.  This  ini- 
tiative was  introduced  by  President  Clinton  at  the  January  NATO 
summit  in  Brussels.  The  intent  of  Partnership  for  Peace  is  to  reach 
out  to  former  countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  non-aligned  coun- 
tries and  work  with  them  in  interacting  with  NATO  forces. 

Each  partner  nation  will  design  its  own  work  plan  and  move  at 
its  own  speed.  Some  may  want  to  conduct  joint  seminars,  others 
defense  planning,  and  still  others  may  want  to  participate  in  exer- 
cises. 

The  issue  of  whether  a  new  partner  achieves  full  membership 
into  NATO  is  a  political  one  and  will  be  decided  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Council.  However,  I  see  Partnership  for  Peace  as  a  great  op- 
portunity to  interact  with  the  militaries  of  the  new  partnership 
states.  In  doing  so,  common  procedures,  common  standards,  and 
common  doctrine  can  be  developed.  Such  interaction  would  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  if  these  forces  from  these  new  partnership  states 
were  involved  with  NATO  in  future  peacekeeping  operations. 

A  significant  number,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  countries  already  have 
signed  up  for  Partnership  for  Peace,  to  include  Romania,  Lithua- 
nia, Poland,  Estonia,  Ukraine,  Hungary,  Slovakia,  Latvia,  Bul- 
garia, Albania,  the  Czech  Republic,  Moldova,  and  yesterday,  Greor- 
gia.  Russia  may  soon  sign,  and  Sweden  and  Switzerland  have 
shown  interest,  as  have  several  other  countries 

MILITARY-TO-MILITARY  CONTACT  PROGRAM 

I  might  add,  if  I  can  just  digress,  that  in  these  countries  are  re- 
servists from  our  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  and  they  are 
part  of  these  joint  contact  team  programs  that  we  have. 

They  are  scattered,  among  most  of  these  countries  I  talked  about. 
One  of  them  is  from  Lithuania,  and  if  I  could  just  digress,  the  spon- 
soring state  for  Lithuania  is  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  a  one-year-old 
relationship.  Because  of  the  close  personal  relationship  between 
Lithuania's  defense  forces  and  Pennsylvania's  National  Guard  and 
a  Colonel  Robert  Basalowski,  Lithuania  now  has  a  military  legal 
code  based  on  the  U.S.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

Those  are  the  sorts  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  are  happening 
today  in  EUCOM,  and  EUCOM's  military-to-military  contact  pro- 
gram and  the  Marshall  Center  will  undergird  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  initiative. 

The  Marshall  Center's  mission  is  to  foster  understanding  and  co- 
operation on  defense  matters  and  especially  to  educate  mid-to-sen- 
ior executive  level  officials  from  the  states  of  our  former  adversar- 
ies in  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  is  part  of  our  preventive  engagement 
strategy  and  I  need  your  support  in  funding  this  program.  There 
is  much  potential  for  success  here. 
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SITUATION  IN  RUSSIA 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Russia.  In  many  re- 
spects, Russia  is  the  key  to  stability  in  Europe.  It  is  still  a  nuclear 
power  with  global  capability.  It  has  over  23,000  nuclear  weapons 
in  sites  covering  huge  geographic  area. 

Clearly  Russia  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  instability  and  uncertainty  in  that  country.  As  it  transitions 
from  a  totalitarian  state  to  hopefully  a  democratic  one,  the  United 
States  and  NATO  need  to  assist  in  that  effort. 

EUCOM's  military-to-military  program  includes  Russia.  The  in- 
tent is  not  only  to  exchange  officers  and  hold  seminars,  but  also  to 
engage  in  training  exercises  this  year.  Again,  I  ask  for  your  support 
of  our  military-to-military  program,  including  the  Joint  Contact 
Team  that  I  mentioned  before. 

Let  me  add  again  that  the  Reserve  component  forces  are  making 
significant  contributions  in  both  the  military-to-military  program 
and  these  lesser  regional  contingencies. 

FORCE  SIZE  AND  READINESS 

My  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  EUCOM  forces,  although 
reduced  in  size,  are  combat  forces  that  train  to  high  standards  of 
readiness.  It  is  a  disciplined  force  and  works  well  in  joint  and  com- 
bined operations. 

Recent  events  over  Bosnia  attest  to  the  high  state  of  readiness. 
In  this  uncertain  and  high  OPTEMPO  theater  of  operation  I  have 
just  highlighted,  it  is  important  for  the  forward-deployed  force  to 
maintain  this  high  state  of  readiness.  To  do  so,  I  need  to  ensure 
training  OPTEMPO  remains  high. 

My  concern  is  that  contingency  operations  are  funded  out  of  hide 
and  it  impacts  training  and  quality  of  life  for  the  troops. 

Given  the  drawdown  of  my  theater  and  the  extent  of  my  area  of 
responsibility,  robust  strategic  lift  is  also  essential.  We  need  the  C- 
17  and  fast  sealift  for  both  reinforcement  and  intra-theater  agility. 
In  addition,  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
are  still  a  threat  to  my  theater  and  the  possibility  exists  for  rogue 
nations  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Theater  missile  defense  is  prudent  and  necessary  in  the  uncer- 
tainty we  now  face.  Most  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  you  to 
stabilize  the  force  in  Europe  at  about  100,000.  We  need  to  stop  the 
free  fall  of  our  force  in  Europe  and  stabilize  it  at  approximately 
100,000. 

Let  me  also  add  that  an  essential  part  of  readiness  is  quality  of 
life  for  the  troops  and  their  families.  It  is  my  top  priority.  I  ask  for 
your  continued  support  in  providing  adequate  operations  and  main- 
tenance funding  and  essential  military  construction  for  EUCOM 
personnel  and  their  families.  This  Committee  has  always  under- 
stood the  sacrifices  made  by  forward-deployed  forces  and  the  troops 
thank  you  for  your  support. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  I  am  proud  to  command  the  European 
Command.  I  joined  the  command  as  a  second  lieutenant  32  years 
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ago  when  the  BerUn  Wall  was  being  built,  and  I  was  there  as  Lieu- 
tenant General  Corps  Commander  in  the  Fulda  Gap  with  my 
troops  when  the  wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain  collapsed  and  thousands 
of  East  Grermans  crossed  over  to  freedom.  I  was  there  when  Ger- 
many was  reunited  and  I  sent  30,000  troops  from  my  corps  in  Grer- 
many  to  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  I  now  return  to  Europe 
at  a  time  of  great  challenge  and  even  greater  opportunity.  How  we 
as  a  nation  respond  to  these  challenges  and  opportunities  may  well 
determine  the  true  security  of  the  United  States  well  into  the  21st 
Century. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
European  Command  are  committed  to  the  tough  task  ahead.  With 
the  support  of  this  committee,  we  will  succeed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Greneral. 

[The  biography  and  statement  of  Greneral  Joulwan  follows:] 
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GENERAL  SEOROB  A.  JOULWAN 

lieneral  George  A.  jouiwan  (Jatil'win)  was  nominated  as 

Supreme  Allied  commander  turope  and  Commander- in-Chief ,  U.S. 

European  Command  4  October  1993.  He  coraes  from  commanding  the 
U.S.  Southern  command  in  Panama. 

General  Joulwan  was  born  in  Pottsville,  P«nnsyivanii,  16 
November  1939.  He  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1961  and  was  comraisaioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  infantry.  He  received  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  political 
science  from  Loyola  University  in  Chicago,  General  Joulwan 'e 
military  education  includes  th«  Infantry  officer  Basic  Course, 
the  Armor  officer  Advanced  course,  the  Command  and  General  staff 
College  and  the  Army  war  college.  He  was  on  ROTC  instructor  at 
Loyola  University,  a  tactical  officer  in  the  Department  of 
Tactics  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  director  of  Political 
and  Economical  studies  at  tha  Army  War  Collage. 

Ha  has  held  a  variety  or  command  and  staff  positions  during 
four  tours  in  Europe,  two  combat  tours  in  Vietnam  and  several 
tours  in  Washington,  D.C. 

During  his  fourteen  ycarc  in  Germany,  he  served  as  a  platoon 
leader,  company  commander,  battalion  commander,  brigade 
commander,  division  chief  of  staff,  and  the  Daputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  operations  for  u.s.  Army,  Europe.  He  also  served  in  a 
joint  assignment  as  special  assistant  to  tha  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe  at  supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers,  Kurope, 
ana  commanded  the  3rd  Armored  Division  from  March  1988  to  August 

1989. 


In  Viatnam,  he  was  a  company  commander  and  the  operations 
officer  in  the  ist  Battalion,  26th  Infantry,  1st  Infantry 
Division.  He  also  served  as  a  brigade  operations  officer  and 
d«puty  divisional  operations  officer  of  the  lOist  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault) . 

In  Washington,  D.c,  after  an  assignment  as  assistant 
executive  ofticer  to  tha  vice  cnief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  h« 
served  in  joint  assignments  as  special  assistant  to  the  President 
Of  the  United  States  in  the  otfice  of  the  President,  and 
executive  to  the  Chairman  of  ch«  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  was 
next  assigned  as  oirector,  force  Kequirements  (Combat  Support 
Systems)  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  staff  for 
Operations  and  Plans,  Department  of  the  Army. 
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rrom  August  1989  to  November  1990,  General  Joulwan  was 
comraanJing  general  of  V  Corps  under  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  Seventh 
Army.   He  was  promoted  to  nis  present  rank  of  general  on 
9  November  3  9  90. 

Military  awards  and  decorations  which  General  Joulwan  has 
received  include  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Distinguished  Service  M«daX,  Silver  Star  with  oak  leaf  cluster. 
Legion  of  Merit  with  oak  leaf  cluster.  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  V 
device  and  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  several  Air  Medals,  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters,  Joint  Service 
Commendation  Medal,  Army  Commendation  Medal  with  oak  leaf 
cluster,  combat  Infantryman  Badge,  Parachutist  Badge,  Ranger  Tab 
and  Expert  Infantry  Badge.  He  holds  the  Presidential  Service 
Badge,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  identification  Badge  and  the 
Army  Staff  identification  Badge. 

General  Joulwan  is  married  to  Karen  E.  (nee)  Jones.  They 
have  three  daughters:   Jennifer,  Christen  and  Jessica. 


(8  Oct  93) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  United  States  European  Command.   I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  provide  my  perspective  on  the  security  situation  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  what  our  forces  are  domg  in  this  theater  in  conflict.   I  would  also  like  to 
share  my  thoughts  on  how  I  believe  we  can  best  deter  conflict  and  promote  stability, 
democracy  and  economic  prosperity  through  a  strategy  of  preparedness  and  active 
engagement.    Finally,  I  would  like  to  prioritize  the  programs  and  resources  needed  to  support 
our  strategy. 

THE  EUCOM  STRATEGIC  LANDSCAPE-THE  FOUR  DANGERS 

In  one  sense  our  military  presence  in  the  USEUCOM  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR)  is 
more  important  now  than  it  was  during  the  Cold  War.   The  reason  is  simple:   This  vast 
theater  of  83  countries  and  13  million  square  miles  is  far  more  unstable  today  than  it  was 
when  the  Berlin  Wall  fell.   Because  they  are  particularly  relevant  and  conspicuous  in  the 
USEUCOM  AOR,  I  would  like  to  discuss  four  dangers  to  U.S.  interests  as  a  framework  for 
a  discussion  of  the  AOR. 

REGIONAL  DANGERS 

You  need  only  glance  at  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  to  recognize  the  threat  of 
regional  dangers  to  U.S.  interests  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.   The  collapse  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  was  a  two-edged  sword.    By  freeing  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  and  former 
Soviet  Union  from  the  fetters  of  communism  it  offered  hope  for  long-range  stability, 
economic  growth,  and  freedom;  in  the  short  term,  however,  it  has  allowed  a  host  of  historic 
animosities  to  resurface  and  fester.   The  tragic  situation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  though  an 
extreme  example,  is  hardly  an  aberration.    Other  areas  are  ripe  for  future  conflict  caused  by 
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ethnic  and  religious  strife,  resurging  nationalism,  or  territorial  disputes.    Many  countries  in 
Africa  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster  due  to  famine,  disease,  or  civil  war;  Somalia-like 
situations  are  likely  in  the  future.   State-sponsored  terrorism  and  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs 
also  threaten  regional  security  and  stability.    A  significant  cause  for  concern  is  the  growing 
refugee  problem.   The  current  number  of  potential  refugees  from  all  sources  in  the 
USEUCOM  AOR  is  staggering-approximately  14  million. 

Regional  stability  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  is  clearly  in  the  U.S. 
national  security  interest.    Regional  stability  is  also  a  pre-condition  for  economic  stability  and 
free  trade.  How  do  we  help  create  conditions  for  stability?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is  not  to 
sit  idly  by  and  let  events  take  their  natural  course,  but  to  attempt  to  shape  them  through 
active  involvement. 


THEATER  IN  CONFLICT 


LESSER  REGIONAL  CONTINGENCIES 


|FORMER  REPUBLIC  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

PROVIDE  PROMISE 
US  60% 
ALLIES  40% 
SHARP  GUARD 
US    14% 
ALLIES  66% 
DENY  FLIGHT 
US  45% 
ALLIES  55% 
FRY  PEACEKEEPING 
US  3% 
ALLIES  97% 


NUCLEAR  POWERS: 
RUSSIA  22,000-  WH 
UKRAINE  1600*  WH 

HSTAN  900*  WH 
S  80-  WH 


PRO\ 


COMFORT  II 
US  66% 
ALLIES  34% 


OTHER  PEACEKEEPING  IN  AOR 

US  APPROX  1% 
UN/OTHERS  APPROX  99% 


SNAPSHOT  AS  OF  1  UAR  94 


UNOSOM 
US   14% 
ALLIES  16% 
OTHER  70% 


USEUCOM  is  a  theater  in  conflict.    With  our  Allies  we  are  actively  engaged  to 
enhance  stability  in  this  region.   The  operations  tempo  in  USEUCOM  is  at  its  highest  level 
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ever  as  evidenced  by  NATO  participation  in  peacekeeping  missions  (more  in  last  5  years  than 
in  previous  45),  the  disproportionate  number  of  major  armed  conflicts  in  or  near  the 
USEUCOM  AOR  (17  of  29  worldwide  in  1992),  and  our  current  or  recent  participation  in 
four  lesser  regional  contingencies  and  support  of  yet  another.   Since  August  1992, 
USEUCOM  has  planned  34  operations  and  actually  executed  15  of  those,  everything  from 
non-combatant  evacuation  operations  in  Liberia  and  Dushanbe  to  our  operations  in  the 
Balkans. 

While  I  believe  the  only  permanent  solution  to  the  tragedy  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
(FRY)  is  political  rather  than  military,  our  forces  are  supporting  United  Nations  resolutions 
and  addressing  humanitarian  assistance  needs  on  a  daily  basis.    Our  military  role,  in  concert 
with  NATO,  has  served  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflict.   Our  forces  have  not  only 
saved  lives  and  relieved  the  suffering  of  thousands  of  people,  they  have  been  directly 
responsible  for  deterring  a  major  threat  to  regional  stability. 

Operation  PROVIDE  PROMISE  involves  daylight  airlift  missions  to  Sarajevo  and 
nighttime  airdrops  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina.    Last  fall  the  Sarajevo  airlift  surpassed  the 
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famous  Berlin  airlift  to  become  the  longest  sustained  airlift  in  history.    As  of  1  Mar  94  the 
U.S.  had  flown  2893  sorties  into  Sarajevo  (36%  of  the  7929  total  sorties)  and  delivered 
33,496  MTONS  of  cargo.    By  that  same  date  the  U.S.  had  airdropped  15,136  MTONS  of 
food  and  170  MTONS  of  medicine  to  needy  people  in  Bosnia.    PROVIDE  PROMISE  is  a 
prime  example  of  sharing  risks,  roles,  and  responsibilities  among  the  Allies.    U.S.  aircraft 
and  crews  participate  in  the  Sarajevo  airlift  with  those  of  six  other  countries  (Germany, 
Canada,  France,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom)  and  in  humanitarian  airdrops 
with  two  other  countries  (Germany  and  France). 

In  the  Adriatic,  two  U.S.  surface  ships  and  a  submarine  are  enforcing  UN  economic 
sanctions  with  18  other  Allied  surface  ships  from  10  countries  in  Operation  SHARP 
GUARD.    As  of  29  Jan  94  the  Allied  ships  had  challenged  a  total  of  24,773  ships,  actually 
stopping  or  boarding  1,893  of  those. 


OPERATION  SHARP  GUARD 


SHARP  GUARD 
as  of  28  Jan  94 

Challenged:    24,773 
Boarded/Stopped:  1,893 


Operation  DENY  FLIGHT  is  another  example  of  the  concept  of  shared  contributions 
for  common  security  interests.    The  U.S.  currently  has  34  of  the  more  than  100  NATO 
tactical  aircraft  involved  in  the  No-Fly-Zone  enforcement  operation  over  Bosnia- 
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Herzegovina.    Total  sorties  flown  as  of  28  Jan  94:   23,146. 


OPERATION  DENY  FLIGHT 


We  also  have  people  involved  in  many  other  aspects  of  the  humanitarian  and 
peacekeeping  efforts  in  FRY,  including  medical  teams  to  support  UNPROFOR  personnel  and 
approximately  300  f)ersonnel  in  the  former  Yugoslavian  Republic  of  Macedonia  as  part  of 
operation  ABLE  SENTRY.    Of  the  peacekeeping  troops  in  FRY,  however,  U.S.  personnel 
make  up  only  about  3%  of  the  total. 

Another  long-term  humanitarian  relief  effort  is  Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT  to 
assist  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq.    Since  Combined  Task  Force  PROVIDE  COMFORT'S 
contributions  to  the  relief  effort  began  in  April  1991,  5665  truckloads  of  relief  supplies  have 
been  delivered— food ,  medical  supplies,  fuel,  shelter  materials.    Coalition  fighters  have  flown 
22,697  sorties  in  support  of  PROVIDE  COMFORT  since  Oct  91. 

USEUCOM  has  also  provided  vital  support  to  another  regional  contingency, 
UNOSOM  (formeriy  USCENTCOM's  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE).    Our  involvement  has 
included  the  deployment  of  army  aviation  units,  combat  service  and  combat  service  support 
units  and  personnel  to  Somalia,  and  the  frequent  use  of  forward  air  bases  in  Europe  to 
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As  of  28  Jan  94 


support  the  operation.  On  26  Jan  EUCOM  deployed  the  four  ship  Inchon  Amphibious  Ready 
Group  into  the  CENTCOM  AOR  to  support  operations  in  Somalia. 

Our  forward-based  European  forces  enable  us  to  take  part  in  the  humanitarian 
assistance  and  peacekeeping  operations  I've  just  mentioned.   This  fact  alone,  I  believe, 
demonstrates  their  value.    In  reality,  their  benefit  to  the  United  States  goes  much  farther. 
Although  I  could  use  many  statistics  to  illustrate  the  economic  interconnectivity  between  our 
country  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  two  will  suffice:    roughly  one-half  of  total  U.S.  foreign 
investment  is  in  Europe;  over  one-half  of  all  foreign  investment  in  the  U.S.  is  by  European 
countries.    Simply  stated,  trade  and  investment  with  and  from  Europe  means  jobs  and 
prosperity  for  Americans,  and  this  can  only  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  regional  stability. 

Politically,  we  have  much  at  stake  in  Europe.    A  credible  forward  presence  gives  us 
the  leverage  to  influence  and  shape  events  to  support  our  national  interests.    Furthermore, 
active  military  involvement  offers  unprecedented  opportunities  to  open  new  avenues  of 
cooperation  with  our  former  adversaries  to  the  east.    An  even  more  tangible  political  interest 
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is  acxess  to  vitaJ  forward  bases  that  allows  us  to  project  power  and  provide  logistic  support 
for  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  we  risk  losing  if  we  draw  down  further. 
Major  regional  conflicts  such  as  Desert  Storm  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations  like 
Provide  Promise  and  Provide  Comfort  would  be  difficult-more  likely  impossible-without 
our  bases  in  Europe. 

Most  Americans  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  Europe  and  Africa.    During  the  last 
national  census  92%  of  Americans  claimed  racial,  national,  or  cultural  identification  with 
Europe  or  Africa.    For  this  reason  alone  U.S.  interests  are  tied  to  the  region.    Our 
involvement  in  Somalia  and  Bosnia,  for  strictly  humanitarian  reasons,  is  strong  evidence. 
And  then  there  is  the  proof  of  history:    twice  this  century  we  paid  in  blood  and  treasure  for 
turning  our  backs  on  Europe  —  1.4  million  casualties  and  over  3  trillion  dollars;  we  cannot 
afford,  either  in  dollars  or  American  lives,  to  make  the  same  mistake  a  third  time. 

NATO,  whose  45-year  legacy  of  success  makes  it  easily  the  most  successful  mutual 
security  alliance  in  history,  is  the  key  to  that  stability.  It  is  the  only  organization,  now  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  with  the  tools  to  deal  with  the  complex  question  of  European 
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security  and  stability.   It's  integrated  command  and  force  structure,  extensive  infrastructure, 
and  system  of  assigning  roles  and  missions  to  member  countries  are  well-defined  and  well- 
practiced.    No  organization  on  the  horizon  can  replace  NATO.    Likewise,  no  other  country 
can  replace  U.S.  leadership.    It  is  the  glue  that  binds  the  Alliance  together. 

The  price  of  our  leadership  of  NATO  is  a  credible,  active  forward  presence.   The 
permanent  force  we  will  have  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  drawdown  provides  a  minimum 
presence.   The  Army  component  (USAREUR)  maintains  maneuver  capability  and,  more 
importantly,  preserves  a  Corps  forward.    Retaining  a  Corps  in  Europe  is  imperative.    It  is 
the  "coin  of  the  realm"  fighting  unit,  not  only  in  U.S.  doctrine  but  in  the  eyes  of  our  Allies 
as  well.   Whenever  we  fight  in  a  major  regional  conflict,  such  as  Desert  Storm,  it  will  be  in 
Corps  strength.    Also,  a  Corps  structure  in  Europe  is  necessary  to  meet  our  NATO 
commitments  for  multinational  formations.   The  Air  Force  component  (USAFE)  consists  of 
balanced  and  flexible  air  combat  and  support  forces  with  basing  in  all  regions  of  the  AOR. 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  Europe  (USNAVEUR)  and  Fleet  Marine  Forces  Europe  (FMFEUR) 
include  a  Carrier  Battle  Group  and  Mediterranean  Amphibious  Group  afloat,  maritime  patrol 
and  surveillance  aircraft,  and  supporting  shore  bases.    Special  Operations  Command  Europe 
(SOCEUR)  provides  rapidly  deployable  task  forces  with  land,  air,  and  naval  elements.   This 
credible  commitment  force  allows  us  to  meet  our  NATO  commitments  for  multinational 
corps,  air  defense,  and  nuclear  strike;  provides  for  reinforcement  and  sustainment  needs;  and 
furnishes  a  capable  forward-based  contingency  force  for  timely  crisis-response  tasking.    Most 
importantly,  it  is  a  sufficiently  visible  and  capable  force  to  allow  us  to  continue  our 
leadership  of  NATO. 

NATO  has  undergone  a  fundamental  metamorphosis,  adapting  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  new  age.   The  Alliance  has  operated  out  of  area,  proving  itself  as  a  tool  for  enforcing 
UN  resolutions  in  the  Balkans.    More  importantly,  it  offers  a  useful  forum,  through  the 
NACC  and  Partnership  for  Peace,  to  extend  the  concept  of  mutual  security  to  other  European 
and  former  Soviet  nations.    I  fully  support  President  Clinton's  Partnership  for  Peace.    By 
reaffirming  the  importance  of  the  trans-atlantic  Alliance,  pledging  support  for  emerging 
democracies  and  market  economies  to  the  East,  and  promoting  the  development  of  a  new 
security  system  based  on  today's  realities,  this  proposal  offers  the  best  hope  for  long-term 
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security  and  stability  in  Europe.    It  offers  opportunities  for  our  former  adversaries  to 
participate  with  NATO  in  multinational  security  efforts.    It  provides  a  concrete  framework 
and  set  of  guidelines  for  p>ossibly  expanding  the  Alliance.    And  it  emphasizes  to  our  new 
partners  the  advantages  of  civilian  control  of  the  military  and  transparent  defense  budgets  and 
policies— hallmarks  of  the  democratic  system. 

A  new  NATO  has  been  forged  by  the  linkage  between  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
(PFP)  and  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF).   Together  they  allow  us  to  leverage  our 
forces  in  a  dramatic  way.    PFP  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  evolutionary  process  of  NATO 


PFP  and  CJTF  LINKAGE/LEVERAGE 
"THE  NEW  NATO" 


POLITICAL 
GUIDANCE 
(Brussels) 


NATO 


expansion.    Allies  and  non-NATO  partners  will  share  military  doctrine,  training,  and  joint 
military  exercises  with  the  goal  of  bringing  our  former  adversaries  to  the  east  more  in  line 
with  common  standards,  procedures,  and  doctrine.     Peacekeeping  field  exercises  will  begin 
this  year.    The  CJTF  concept,  a  U.S.  initiative,  is  aimed  at  providing  NATO  and  our 
European  Allies  with  a  multi-national  (combined)  and  multi-service  (joint)  headquarters  that 
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can  be  tailored  to  a  wide  variety  of  crisis  situations.     It  is  designed  to  effectively  command, 
control,  and  conduct  operations  involving  NATO  and  non-NATO  (ie  PFP  partners)  forces 
during  peacekeeping  or  other  operations  and  exercises. 

FAILURE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  REFORM 

Based  on  the  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy  and  the  National  Military  Strategy, 
USEUCOM's  strategy  focuses  on  deterring  conflict  through  a  strategy  of  preparedness  and 
active  engagement  and  embodies  the  following  long-range  vision  for  the  AOR: 


"A  community  of  free,  stable,  and  prosperous  nations  acting  in  concert  while 
respecting  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual  and  adhering  to  the  principles 
of  sovereignty  and  international  law." 


The  framework  for  achieving  this  vision  is  provided  by  our  theater  objectives: 

•  Maintain  transatlantic  security  by  providing  leadership  to  NATO 

•  Achieve  regional  stability  by: 

•  •  Countering  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 

•  •  Deterring  conflict 

•  •  Strengthening  democracy 

•  •  Ensuring  U.S.  access,  free  trade,  and  economic 
prosperity 

•  Maintain  well  trained  and  equipped  forces  to  conduct  the  full  spectrum  of  military 
operations 

•  Provide  for  the  logistics,  reception,  and  onward  movement  of  U.S.  forces 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  forward  deployed  force  is  combat  readiness— a  force  that 
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demonstrates  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Alliance,  allows  us  to  receive  and  sustain  follow-on 
forces,  and  provides  a  contingency  force  in  position  to  respond  quickly  to  protect  U.S. 
national  security  interests.     The  combat  capability  our  forward  presence  gives  us  is  the 
cornerstone  of  an  overall  strategy  that  combines  military,  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
means  to  achieve  a  desired  outcome.     A  side  benefit  of  the  credible  commitment  force  in 
Europe  is  the  assistance  it  can  lend  to  countries  struggling  to  transition  from  totalitarian  to 
democratic  governments. 

Promoting  democracy  is  key  to  stability  and  fundamentally  important  to  our  nation. 
The  failure  of  democracy  to  take  root  will  exacerbate  the  harsh  effects  of  the  other  three 
dangers.   If  democracy  fails  to  the  East,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  may  proliferate, 
regional  stability  will  be  in  jeopardy,  and  there  will  be  no  possibility  for  a  brighter  economic 
future.    Conversely,  if  democracy  succeeds  it  am  only  help  diminish,  and  possibly  prevent, 
the  other  dangers. 

One  of  today's  pivotal  questions  is,  "What  is  deterrence  in  the  post-Cold  War  era?" 
The  answer  is  not  as  simple  as  it  was  before  1989.   It  goes  beyond  simply  maintaining  a 
strong  conventional  and  nuclear  capability  to  deter  would-be  aggressors.    The  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  was  not  simply  a  victory  of  NATO  over  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  a  victory  of 
democracy  over  communism,  and  therein  lies  a  clue  to  the  new  definition  of  deterrence:    To 
deter  conflict  through  the  peaceful  promotion  of  democratic  ideals.   The  best  way  to  deter 
conflict  is  to  be  actively  engaged—politically,  diplomatically,  economically,  and  militarily. 

I  believe  a  military's  relationship  to  its  government  and  its  people  is  a  large  portion  of 
our  definition  of  a  democracy.    A  stable,  open  militaiy  is  not  just  a  byproduct  of  democracy, 
it  is  a  prerequisite.    If  we  can  help  the  military  of  an  emerging  democracy  find  its  niche  and 
accept  its  proper  role  in  society,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  condition  in 
which  democracy  can  flourish.   Three  key  USEUCOM  programs  are  doing  precisely  this  in 
Europe  and  Africa.   These  programs  complement  Direct  Military  Training  (formerly  IMET), 
which  allows  host  nation  military  members  to  receive  training  in  U.S.  professional  military 
education  courses.    But  they  are  of  a  fundamentally  different  nature. 

Our  Military-to-Military  outreach  program  to  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  chartered  less  than  two  years  ago,  has  been  successful  beyond  all  expectations.   This 
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total  force  program,  carried  out  by  active  members  of  all  Services  plus  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  personnel,  invests  intellectual  rather  than  material  resources.    By  sharing  ideas  and 
experience  we  showcase  the  U.S.  military  as  the  consummate  model  of  a  military  under 
civilian  control.    Our  Military  Liaison  Teams  help  host  nations  institute  democratic  reforms 
such  as  human  rights,  a  military  legal  code  based  on  our  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
chaplain  and  non-commissioned  officer  corps,  and  the  military's  relationship  to  their 
representative  bodies.   This  small  investment  is  increasing  trust  between  East  and  West  and 
accelerating  the  East's  transition  to  democracy  and  market  economies,  thus  enhancing 
stability  for  the  entire  region. 

Similarly,  the  George  C.  Marshall  Center  represents  a  long-term  commitment  by  the 
U.S.  to  remain  engaged  in  the  evolving  security  architecture  of  Europe.   The  Marshall 
Center's  mission  is  to  foster  understanding  and  cooperation  on  defense  matters,  and 
especially  to  educate  mid-  to  senior-executive  level  officials  from  the  slates  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC).   The  Center  will  offer  courses,  hold  conferences,  and 
sponsor  research  on  defense  procedures  and  organization  appropriate  to  democratic  states 
with  free  market  economies.    Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  human  rights  and  civilian 
control  of  the  military.    It  will  also  analyze  how  regional  conflicts  might  be  avoided, 
contained  and  resolved  by  peaceful  means.    It  is  a  very  cost  effective  means  of  influencing 
the  future  generation  of  regional  defense  leaders. 

USEUCOM'S  strategy  for  Africa  provides  military  support  for  U.S.  policy  in  Africa 
and  supports  the  goals  and  objectives  of  U.S.  country  teams.   The  focus  is  on  humanitarian, 
nation-assistance  activities  of  a  non-lethal  nature.    Some  of  our  key  initiatives  include  senior 
officer  visits,  medical  training  exercises,  training  cruises,  and  civil  affairs  training.   Through 
professional  interaction  between  U.S.  and  host  nation  forces,  forward  presence  operations 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  a  professional  milit£iry  ethic. 
These  actions,  if  continued,  should  help  reduce  the  need  for  U.S.  military  responses  like 
noncombatant  evacuation  operations,  but  should  contingency  operations  to  protect  U.S. 
interests  become  necessary,  this  exposure  of  U.S.  forces  to  Africa  will  increase  their 
effectiveness. 

Our  program  of  joint  and  combined  exercises  is  active,  peaceful  military  engagement 
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at  its  finest;  not  only  does  it  enhance  readiness  and  interoperability  between  Allies,  it  allows 
us  to  display  cooperation  and  support  to  former  enemies  in  a  visible  way.    And  it  is  one  of 
our  most  visible  tools  for  presence  in  Africa,  yielding  considerable  long-term  benefits.   The 
Partnership  for  Peace  offers  a  unique  opportunity,  through  NATO,  to  widen  the  opportunity 
for  multinational  exercises  and  operations.    Countries  whose  militaries  train  and  participate  in 
combined  p)eacekeeping  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations  together  are  much  less  likely 
to  fight  each  other.    Deterrence  through  active  peacetime  engagement— that  is  what 
multinational  exercises  and  operations  under  the  Partnership  for  Peace  offer  us. 

Our  effort  to  promote  democracy  and  stability  peacefully  is  and  should  be  the 
cornerstone  of  our  strategy;  to  deter  war  is,  of  course,  always  infinitely  preferable  to  fighting 
one.    But  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight  and  win  if  deterrence  fails.   We  must  provide 
adequate  resources  to  maintain  readiness  or  we  face  a  very  real  risk  of  returning  to  the 
hollow  force. 

Readiness  in  USEUCOM  is  currently  at  a  high  level,  as  proven  by  the  continuing 
magnificent  performance  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines.   Their  morale 
remains  high  under  very  difficult  conditions.   They  are  meeting  the  challenge.    I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  impact  of  unplanned  and  unbudgeted  contingency  operations 
on  operating  accounts,  training,  and  the  quality  of  life  for  our  troops  and  their  families.   The 
real  cost  of  an  operation,  however,  is  not  always  readily  apparent.    In  Operation  SHARP 
GUARD,  for  instance,  there  is  little  or  no  extra  cost  in  dollars,  but  there  is  a  possible  cost  to 
readiness  because  a  ship  engaged  in  maritime  interdiction  operations  may  lose  training  and 
exercise  opportunities  and  may  be  unavailable  for  other  tasking.    In  DENY  FLIGHT,  we  see 
a  similar  loss  of  training  opportunities  for  air  crews.    The  impact  on  morale  of  increased 
OPTEMPO  and  deployment  away  from  home,  especially  if  it  continues  indefinitely,  is  a 
serious  readiness  concern.    We  have  adjusted  rotation  schedules  to  minimize  adverse  impacts 
on  readiness.    Also,  we  are  successfully  using  reserve  component  units  to  help  share  the  load 
in  these  operations.    We  will  continue  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to  meet  these  peacetime 
operational  requirements  with  the  goal  of  preserving  our  readiness  for  larger  conflicts. 
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WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Of  all  of  the  dangers,  this  one  has  the  most  potential  for  disaster.    With  recent 
political  events  in  Russia  and  other  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  many  in  Congress 
have  expressed  concern  regarding  the  number  and  location  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  whether 
they  are  under  positive  control.    I  share  this  concern.    NATO  faces  the  potential  threat  of 
approximately  23,000  nuclear  weapons.    Although  this  arsenal  is  not  as  imposing  as  it  once 
was,  it  continues  to  be  a  formidable  force.    All  tactical  weapons  are  located  in  and  controlled 
by  Russia.    Kazakhstan,  Ukraine,  and  Belarus  have  agreed  to  transfer  the  strategic  warheads 
located  outside  of  Russia  to  Russia.     Our  most  recent  information  is  that  the  operational 
control  of  all  ICBMs  rests  exclusively  with  Russia.    Likewise,  all  long-range  bombers 
believed  to  be  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons,  and  all  balhstic  missile  submarines,  are 
controlled  by  Russia. 

Of  equal  if  not  greater  concern  for  the  future  is  the  possibility  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  technology  to  deliver  them  falling  into  the  wrong  hands-rogue  states  or 
terrorists.    This  holds  the  possibility  for  a  truly  nightmare  scenario.    We  should  bring  all 
available  instruments  of  national  and  Alliance  power  to  bear  on  this  problem,  from 
diplomatic  pressure  to  the  monitoring  of  non-proliferation  treaty  compliance  and  export 
controls  to  the  development  of  a  viable  theater  missile  defense  system.    Initiatives  to  build 
mutual  trust  and  cooperation  with  former  adversaries  such  as  military-to-military  contacts  and 
the  Partnership  for  Peace  offer  fundamental  ways  to  deter  this  and  other  dangers  by  helping 
to  create  conditions  that  favor  success  -  stability,  democracy,  economic  prosperity.    The 
George  C.  Marshall  Center  which  I've  already  mentioned  can  go  a  long  way  in  this  regard. 
Also  important  is  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  program  to  dismantle  nuclear  weapons. 

USEUCOM  continues  to  ensure  full,  complete  and  timely  U.S.  implementation  of 
existing  arms  control  treaties  and  agreements  in  the  theater  (INF,  CFE,  Vienna  Document 
1992),  thus  setting  the  highest  example  -  to  the  international  community  in  general  and  to 
the  Central-East  European  and  Former  Soviet  Union  states  in  particular  -  for  full  compliance 
and  responsible  participation  in  the  post-Cold  War  European  security  process.    During  this 
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period  of  change  and  turmoil,  the  willingness  of  new  states  to  adhere  to  arms  control 
agreements  will  provide  a  valuable  indicator  of  their  larger  political  intentions  and 
fundamental  stability. 

USEUCOM  has  no  direct  implementation  role  in  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT) 
or  START  I/n,  but  I  consider  both  the  reduction  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  controlling 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  vital  to  U.S.  and  European  security. 
I  support  the  full  implementation  of  both  START  I  and  START  11,  indefinite  extension  of  the 
NPT,  Ukrainian  accession  to  the  NPT,  and  full  participation  in  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention.    Such  arms  control  agreements  not  only  reduce  the  stockpiles  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  the  potential  for  accidents  or  incidents,  but  allow  newly  emerging 
democracies  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  cooperative  intentions  to  the  world 
community.    Meanwhile,  Western  economic  and  technical  assistance  in  the  control  and 
peaceful  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  (e.g.  Nunn-Lugar),  as  well  as  continuing  dialogue  in 
diplomatic  and  Military-to-Military  channels,  remain  essential  to  keeping  this  process  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

Theater  missile  defense  plays  a  key  role  in  minimizing  two  critical  dangers  to  U.S. 
security~the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  regional  threats  to  U.S. 
interests.    In  USEUCOM,  we  face  a  challenging  theater  missile  threat,  particularly  in  the 
southern  region.   Theater  missiles  present  a  problem  from  their  destructive  potential  not  only 
from  a  military  aspect  but  also  from  a  political  aspect  due  to  their  potential  as  a  terror 
weapon  to  threaten  population  centers.    At  present,  our  theater  missile  defense  systems  are 
restricted  in  protection  capability  and  force  deployability.   The  only  deployed  system  we 
have  today  is  the  Army's  Patriot  PAC-2,  which  has  a  small  area  coverage,  limited  point 
defense  capability,  and  limited  multiple  shot  opportunities.   Just  over  the  horizon,  however, 
are  several  new  systems  under  final  stages  of  development  which  address  the  theater  missile 
defense  problem.    On  both  the  EUCOM  and  SHAPE  staff,  we  are  involved  in  the 
development  of  theater  missile  defense  requirements,  doctrine,  policy,  and  strategy.    1  fully 
support  efforts  to  upgrade  existing  systems  and  develop  improved  theater  missile  systems  in 
the  future.   The  lack  of  an  effective  theater  missile  defense  is  a  potential  warstopper  for  this 
theater;  this  threat  puts  our  theater  and  our  allies'  forces  at  risk. 
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ECONOMIC  DANGERS 

Economic  stability  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  is  an  important  U.S. 
national  interest.    A  stagnating  economy  sharpens  the  difference  between  haves  and  have 
nots,  promotes  social  discontent,  and  causes  mass  migrations-all  of  which  threaten  stability. 
We  have  already  seen  the  disastrous  effects  communism  ravages  on  a  nation's  economy.   It 
will  also  close  the  door  on  the  tremendous  market  opportunities  that  exist  for  our  businesses 
in  these  countries.    U.S.  businesses  will  not  trade  and  invest  in  an  unstable  environment. 

I've  already  mentioned  the  economic  interconnectivity  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 
In  Europe,  we  protect  our  vital  economic  interests  in  a  very  real  way  by  creating  a  condition 
for  stability  where  trade  and  investment  can  thrive,  a  condition  made  possible  by  our 
leadership  of  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  peaceful  promotion  of  democracy.  To  be  effective, 
we  need  congressional  support  for  the  required  resources. 

RESOURCE  PRIORITIES 

My  number  one  resource  priority  is  maintaining  a  ready,  active  forward  presence  in 
this  theater.   To  do  this  we  must  adequately  fund  our  people  and  our  operations.    We  have 
an  obligation,  as  a  nation,  to  provide  our  men  and  women— the  volunteers  whose  dedication 
brought  an  end  to  the  Cold  War~a  reasonable  quality  of  life.   This  includes  the  Operations 
and  Maintenance  (O&M)  and  Military  Construction  (MILCON)  funding  for  adequate  theater 
health  care,  living  and  working  environments,  and  community  support  facilities  and 
programs.    Our  troops  and  their  families  have  endured  many  hardships  while  carrying  out  the 
highest  operations  tempo  ever  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  military  drawdown  since  World  War 
II.   They  have  and  will  make  tremendous  sacrifices  for  their  country.    We  should  not  take 
advantage  of  their  commitment  or  there  could  come  a  time  when  we  will  not  able  to  keep 
top-notch  people  in  the  Armed  Forces.   People  are  our  most  valuable  resource. 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  busy  pace  of  operations  in  places  like  the  Balkans,  northern 
Iraq,  and  Africa,  we  must  fund  those  operations.    O&M  dollars  keep  our  ships  steaming,  our 
aircraft  flying,  our  combat  vehicles  rolling,  our  bases  operating.    For  unplanned  operations 
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we  need  to  make  sure  the  Service  components  are  reimbursed  for  additional  costs  in  a  timely 
manner.    Otherwise,  they  will  have  to  absorb  the  O&M  costs  by  shifting  money  from  other 
programs.    This  can  mean  cancelled  exercises,  deferred  equipment  and  facility  maintenance, 
delayed  or  cancelled  contracts,  all  of  which  directly  impact  combat  readiness. 

Because  O&M  funding  is  fundamental  to  taking  care  of  our  people  and  the  readiness 
of  our  forces,  I  am  concerned  about  the  burdensharing  legislation  we've  seen  in  recent  years. 
Forgetting  for  a  moment  that  burdensharing  is  a  complex,  multi-faceted  issue  with  many 
intangibles;  that  burdensharing  bills  and  amendments  that  focus  on  stationing  costs  ignore 
more  important  issues  such  as  shared  contributions  to  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian 
operations  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.   What  worries  me  most  about  the  most  extreme 
burdensharing  legislation  is  that  it  often  takes  the  form  of  O&M  cuts  directed  specifically  at 
our  forward  forces,  cuts  which  can  strain  already  austere  O&M  accounts  and  directly  impact 
readiness  and  quality  of  life.   This  burden  will  not  be  borne  by  our  Allies,  but  by  American 
men  and  women  in  Europe. 

Mobility  and  reinforcement  from  CONUS  have  taken  on  increasing  importance  with 
the  drawdown  in  Europe.    Strategic  lift,  combined  with  prepositioned  material  such  as 
POMCUS  and  TRU-ARPs,  will  be  critical  to  any  major  regional  conflict  in  the  EUCOM 
AOR.    The  C-17,  together  with  commercial  aircraft  and  our  aging  C-5,  C-141  and  C-130 
fleet,  will  be  needed  to  provide  airlift  for  initial  reaction  forces  and  will  provide  follow-on 
reinforcement  and  logistical  sustainment  required  until  sealift  support  is  established. 
Likewise,  we  need  to  improve  our  strategic  sealift  capability  to  provide  heavy  reinforcement 
from  CONUS  and  theater  logistical  sustainment.   We  also  need  sufficient  amphibious  lift  to 
support  a  forced  entry  capability. 

Modernization  of  certain  systems  will  ensure  our  warfighters  have  the  hardware  tools 
they  need  to  accomplish  the  mission.    Of  particular  importance  to  USEUCOM  are  satellite 
communication  systems  to  enhance  command  and  control,  and  theater  missile  defense 
systems  to  counter  the  ever-growing  threat  from  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missile 
technology.    I  am  also  keenly  interested  in  modernization  programs  for  stand-off  precision 
munitions,  tactical  reconnaissance  systems,  combat  identification  systems,  JSTARS,  and  a 
medium  lift  replacement  helicopter  for  the  Marines. 
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As  I  have  mentioned,  a  cornerstone  of  our  strategy  in  Europe  and  Africa  is  the 
strengthening  of  democratic  ideals.    Our  Military-to-Military  Contact  Program,  the  George 
C.  Marshall  Center,  our  strategy  for  Africa,  and  our  joint  and  combined  exercise  program 
are  high-payoff,  low-investment  programs.    Sharing  experiences,  exchanging  ideas,  building 
mutual  trust  and  respect-these  are  the  best  ways  I  know  to  increase  our  chance  of  enhancing 
stability  and  deterring  costly,  tragic  conflict. 

My  highest  intelligence  priority  is  the  Joint  Analysis  Center  at  RAF  Molesworth  and 
its  associated  systems  and  communications.   Funded  through  the  General  Defense  Intelligence 
Program,  it  provides  all  source  intelligence  to  meet  national,  theater,  component  and  tactical 
level  requirements. 

Finally,  I  place  a  high  priority  on  fully  funding  one  of  the  most  successful 
burdensharing  arrangements  in  the  Alliance~the  NATO  Infrastructure  program.    Commonly- 
funded  by  participating  nations,  it  provides  facilities,  bases,  and  C3  systems  for  all  NATO- 
assigned  forces.    Cuts  to  this  program,  like  we  have  seen  in  the  past  few  years,  undermine 
our  leadership  of  the  Alliance  and  make  our  Allies  wonder  about  our  commitment,  not  to 
mention  their  long-range  impact  on  force  capabilities. 


CONCLUSION 

Our  active  involvement  in  the  USEUCOM  AOR  offers  the  very  real  possibility  of 
preventing  the  need  to  engage  in  more  costly  operations.    We  have  two  choices~we  can 
retreat  from  Europe,  abandon  our  role  as  NATO's  leader,  and  hope  history  doesn't  repeat 
itself,  or  we  can  remain  engaged  to  help  shape  events  to  fit  our  national  purpose.    I 
recommend  the  latter  course. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 
On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  under  my  command,  thank  you  for  the  support  this 
committee  has  consistently  provided  our  Armed  Forces  and  USEUCOM.  I  look  forward  to 
your  questions. 
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MARSHALL  CENTER 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  history  of  your  career  is  something  that  I  talk 
about  when  I  talk  about  how  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down.  The  Ber- 
lin Wall  didn't  collapse  by  accident.  I  tell  those  who  are  discour- 
aged by  not  getting  recognition  in  the  Korean  War,  the  Vietnam 
War  or  the  events  in  Central  America  that  they  have  all  played  an 
integral  part  in  bringing  down  the  Russians. 

We  just  out-worked  and  out-lasted  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The 
U.S.  had  a  successful  operation  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  because 
we  deterred  a  war.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  service  of  the  people 
in  the  armed  forces,  for  the  sacrifice  made  by  their  families,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  U.S.  taxpayers,  there  is  no  telling  how  far  the 
former  Soviet  Union  might  have  gone. 

It  is  a  real  tribute  to  your  career  and  people  like  yourself  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  defense  that  the  Cold  War  ended  so 
well. 

What  is  the  Marshall  Center? 

Greneral  Joulwan.  This  is  in  Grermany.  It  is  just  starting,  and 
the  intent  of  it  is  to  interact  with  former  adversaries  with  their  of- 
ficials in  working  in  defense  planning  and  how  to  take  some  of 
their  officials  and  some  of  their  senior  officers  and  work  with  them 
in  a  way  to  hopefully  transition  from  totalitarian  regimes  to  more 
democratic  ones  in  their  defense  establishment. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Please  provide  information  on  the  Marshall  Center. 
We  will  try  to  make  sure  we  take  care  of  it. 

[The  information  follows:! 

The  George  C.  Marshall  European  Center  for  Security  Studies,  located  in 
Garmisch,  Germany,  is  a  new  academic  institution  chartered  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  an  element  of  the  U.S.  European  Command,  and  was  dedicated  on  5  June 
1993.  The  Marshall  Center  is  dedicated  to  stabilizing  post-Cold  War  Europe.  Specifi- 
cally, it  aids  defense  and  foreign  ministries  of  Europe's  aspiring  democracies  to  de- 
velop national  seciuity  organizations  and  systems  that  reflect  democratic  principles. 
To  this  end,  the  Marshall  Center  provides  instruction  in  national  security  affairs  to 
Europe's  senior  defense  officials;  it  conducts  research  and  holds  conferences  on  Eu- 
ropean security  issues;  and  it  conducts  specialized  regional  studies  and  language 
training  courses. 

By  providing  defense  education  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe's  senior  policy 
makers,  and  sponsoring  activities  that  promote  defense  cooperation,  the  Marshall 
Center  aims  to  help  lay  the  groundwork  for  closer  military  ties  and  greater  open- 
ness between  the  armed  forces  of  NATO  and  its  partners  of  the  North  Atlantic  Co- 
operation Council.  In  sum,  the  activities  of  the  Marshall  Center  focus  on  the  new 
opportunities  and  challenges  of  European  security  today. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Dicks? 

EUROPEAN  FORCE  STRUCTURE  AND  THE  DRAWDOWN 

Mr.  Dicks.  General,  I  want  to  welcome  you  again  to  this  Com- 
mittee and  we  appreciate  the  fine  job  you  are  doing  in  Europe. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  General.  You  mentioned  a  European 
end  strength  of  100,000  troops.  Now,  how  does  that  break  out  be- 
tween the  services? 

General  Joulwan.  It  is  about  100,000.  It  breaks  out  65,000 
Army;  34,000  Air  Force,  and  about  10,000  Navy.  It  comes  out  to 
about  roughly  109,000. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay.  Now,  we  continue  to  have  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  believe  we  should  withdraw  even  more  U.S.  troops  from 
Europe.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  that  is  the  absolute  minimum? 
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General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  To  have  any  kind  of  a  credible  forward  deployed  force, 
65,000,  Army,  that  would  give  us,  what,  two  divisions? 

Cxeneral  Joulwan.  It  gives  us  one  corps  with  two  divisions,  but 
instead  of  having  three  brigades  per  division,  there  are  only  two. 

What  is  also  included  in  that  65,000  number  that  is  not  well  un- 
derstood is  the  essential  part  of  what  I  call  combat  multipliers,  in- 
telligence, logistics,  communications,  particularly  communications, 
AWACS.  These  multipliers  that  are  very  essential  for  what  we  are 
doing.  But  for  the  Army's  side  of  it,  it  is  primarily  communications, 
intelligence,  and  logistics. 

Mr.  Dicks.  While  we  have  been  pulling  troops  down  and  we  have 
had — the  Army  has  had  a  problem,  of  getting  the  equipment  more 
or  less  out  of  Europe? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  can  we  do  about  that?  That  is  a  very  big  ex- 
pense for  the  Army. 

General  Joulwan.  Very  big  expense.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Committee  because — we  call  it  RETRO-EUR,  as  I  understand,  is 
now  funded  for  1994  and  1995,  which  I  appreciate. 

That  will  help  get  rid  of  this  iron  mountain,  as  they  call  it.  The 
initial  estimates  will  take  until  the  year  2000  to  get  everjdhing  out, 
but  now,  because  of  the  funding  of  this  Committee,  we  may  be  able 
to  speed  that  up  by  a  year  or  so,  which  I  think  is  very  helpful.  That 
helps  stabilize  us. 

When  you  get  all  of  that  stuff  out,  the  troops  will  be  able  to  con- 
centrate on  their  mission  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  keep  hearing  stories  that  we  are  giving  a  lot  of 
stuff  away.  Is  that  accurate  or  not  accurate? 

General  Joulwan.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  there  are  some  pro- 
grams where  we  have  put  some  in  foreign  military  sales,  I  believe, 
and  also  what  they  call  excess  defense 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  answer  that  because  we  have  been  looking 
into  it  and  the  only  thing  we  are  giving  away  is  equipment  that 
we  can't  use. 

The  first  priority  is  to  the  U.S.  forces.  Active,  and  then  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  then  to  the  townships  and  municipalities,  so  we 
have  been  very  careful  to  monitor  that  program  because  we  cer- 
tainly only  want  to  give  away  equipment  when  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terest and  when  we  can't  use  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  experience  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  manpower.  We  have  heard  com- 
ments made  that  if  there  is  a  crisis  somewhere,  and  we  have  to  call 
up  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  that  being  able  to  do  it  with  a  smaller 
number,  like  25,000,  doesn't  it  become  more  and  more  important  to 
the  CINCs,  to  have  capable  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  that  we  are 
going  to  need? 

We  found  in  the  Gulf  there  were  a  number  of  these  units  that 
we  had  to  have  or  we  couldn't  function. 

General  Joulwan.  Particularly  in  the  combat  support  and  com- 
bat service  support  area.  That  is  where  we  have  a  very  clear  short- 
fall, particularly  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  would  be  a  problem  for  new  combat  and  combat 
support? 
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General  Joulwan.  Yes,  combat  service  support.  It  is  the  con- 
centration normally.  Everybody  thinks  about  combat  force,  but  for 
sustainability  and  particularly  for  crisis  management,  you  need  ro- 
bust combat  support  and  combat  service  support.  For  our  military, 
the  majority  of  that  is  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

U.S.  FORCES  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Dicks.  In  the  Bosnia  situation,  as  I  understand  our  policy, 
if  there  is  a  meaningful  peace  agreement  between  the  parties, 
which  we  do  not  yet  have,  that  there  is  a  commitment  to  put  up 
to  25,000  U.S.  troops  into  that  area? 

Is  that  accurate? 

General  Joulwan.  How  I  understand  it  is  that  if  there  is  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  where  all  three  of  the  war  parties  agree,  then  we 
would  put  ground  forces  in.  The  exact  number,  I  believe,  is  depend- 
ent on  how  the  negotiated  settlement  eventually  turns  out. 

I  would  rather  not  put  a  number  on  it.  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
higher  than 

Mr.  Dicks.  Where  would  these  troops  come  from? 

General  Joulwan.  Primarily,  I  believe  they  will  come  from  Eu- 
rope, from  my  theater. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  would  assume  that  would  be  principally  Army? 

General  Joulwan.  Principally  Army.  From  the  two  divisions  that 
we  are  talking  about  that  are  forward  deployed. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  you  allow  that  number  of  troops  to  be  moved  to 
Bosnia,  would  you  than  bring  in  other  troops  to  replace  them  in 
Europe? 

Greneral  Joulwan.  Unless  the  threat  situation  changes,  no,  but 
the  second  rotation  for  those  troops,  if  it  were  required,  would  have 
to  come  from  CONUS. 

Depending  on  how  long  we  kept  the  force  there. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  we  started  a  rotation  policy,  then  they  would  come 
from  CONUS  to  replace  those  troops  initially  sent  to  Bosnia.  Would 
these  troops  return  to  Europe? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay.  What  happens  if  the  U.S.  has  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  troops  in  Bosnia  and  we  are  caught  in  the  middle  of 
fighting?  Do  we  send  in  more  troops,  do  we  pull  out,  do  you  know? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  we  have  to  wait  to  see  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  The  advice  I  am  giving  here  is  what  I  call  Mission  A  and 
Mission  B. 

The  assessment  I  have  made  is  that  when  you  are  dealing  with 
the  U.N.,  which  has  the  responsibility  for  land  operations  right 
now,  the  U.N.  is  involved  in  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  aid. 
That  is  Mission  A. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  put  our  troops  in  there,  I  think  we  need 
to  organize  them,  equip  them,  and  size  the  force  for  an  eventuality 
that  it  may  go  to  Mission  B  or  peace  enforcement. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  put  them  in  the  right  configu- 
ration to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  Mission  B  is? 

Greneral  Joulwan.  Peace  enforcement. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Peace  enforcement? 
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General  JOULWAN.  So  my  recommendation  is  that  you  equip, 
size,  and  organize  the  force,  even  though  it  is  going  in  for  Mission 
A,  because  of  the  climate  there,  to  ensure  they  can  protect  them- 
selves if  it  deteriorated  to  Mission  B,  and  not  try  to  do  it  after  the 
fact.  I  would  hope  it  wouldn't  go  to  Mission  B,  but  at  least  the 
troops  would  be  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Recently,  French  peacekeeping  troops  came  under  at- 
tack and  it  took  nearly  three  hours  for  NATO  aircrsift  to  get  clear- 
ance from  the  U.N.  to  give  assistance. 

What  steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  U.S.  peacekeeping  troops 
from  preventing  a  similar  problem?  Is  this  a  problem? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  Let  me  try  to  explain  that  one. 

It  is  a  little  different.  Let  me  describe  the  theater  of  operations, 
if  I  may. 

NATO,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  controls  the  air  in 
DENY  FLIGHT  and  the  sea,  in  maritime  operations.  It  does  not 
control  the  ground.  So  you  don't  have  unity  of  command.  So  the  air 
strikes  or  close  air  support  that  we  provide  under  NATO  control 
have  to  be  coordinated  with  the  U.N.  right  now  on  the  ground. 
That  is  what  is  taking  sometime.  They  have  different  procedures. 

In  this  setting,  I  will  tell  you,  they  have  to  fill  out  forms  at  each 
level,  and  that  is  what  takes  three  hours. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  there  any  way  you  can  get  that  straightened  out? 

General  Joulwan.  We  will  only  put  U.S.  forces  in  there,  the 
President  has  said,  under  NATO  control.  So  when  we  do  that,  we 
bring  NATO  procedures  in,  where  we  can  then  protect  the  forces 
on  the  ground  much  quicker. 

I  have  done  everything  possible  to  try  to  give  the  best  advice  I 
can  to  streamline  their  procedures. 

Last  Friday  I  sent  in  Admiral  Boorda,  the  Theater  Commander 
to  meet  with  General  Rose  and  the  UNPROFOR  folks  on  the 
ground.  He  also  provided  the  U.N.  additional  communications 
equipment.  You  should  know  that  there  are  forward  air  controllers 
with  U.N.  forces  on  the  ground  who  are  well  trained.  They  have 
good  communications,  but  the  approval  authority  right  now  is  with 
the  U.N.,  and  it  is  with  Mr.  Akashi,  who  is  the  senior  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  General  in  Zagreb.  He  has  to  make  the  deci- 
sion, not  the  French  troops  out  at  the  Bihach  pocket  or  not  even 
the  military  commanders. 

That  is  the  dilemma.  We  are  trying  to  work  with  them.  The  Sec- 
retary General  of  NATO  has  sent  a  letter  to  Boutros-Ghali  at  the 
United  Nations  saying  the  U.N.  close  air  support  procedures  need 
to  be  streamlined  and  we  are  trying  to  work  that  out  now. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Dicks.  Your  statement  describes  how  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  and  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  have  created  a  new 
NATO.  Describe  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  the  Combined  Joint 
Task  Force. 

General  Joulwan.  The  Partnership  for  Peace,  now  has  over  12 
to  15  nations  and  others  may  join.  For  those  that  want  to  do  it,  sir, 
what  I  would  envision  is  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  train  to 
common  standards  and  common  procedures. 
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In  the  former  Yugoslavia  today  under  the  U.N.  control,  there  are 
30  nations,  all  with  different  standards  of  logistics,  of  communica- 
tions, of  language. 

The  intent  in  Partnership  for  Peace,  for  those  nations  that  have 
signed  up  and  want  to  do  it,  is  to  train  to  our  standards.  I  am  leav- 
ing out  the  possibility  of  NATO  membership.  That  is  a  political  de- 
cision, but  the  nation  could  train  to  our  standards. 

If  they  would  stand  up  forces  to  participate  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations under  a  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  or  under  NATO  or 
under  the  WEU,  that  is  a  new  dynamic.  We  are  leveraging  their 
forces  and  their  equipment  to  participate  in  these  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  new  NATO. 

NATO  FORCES 

Mr,  Dicks.  How  are  the  other  NATO  countries  doing?  We  are 
under  pressure  to  downsize.  Are  they  down-sizing  as  well  and  how 
does  this  affect  NATO  military  credibility? 

Greneral  Joulwan.  Let  me  be  very  clear.  The  United  States  by 
fiscal  year  1996  will  reduce  68  percent  of  its  force  of  what  it  had 
in  Europe  prior  to  1989.  The  average  NATO  force  will  reduce  on 
the  average  about  20  percent. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  the  European  NATO  Forces  are  reducing  less? 

General  Joulwan.  Much  less. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  there  any  deviation? 

General  Joulwan.  Oh,  yes,  it  varies.  It  is  all  over  the  map,  but 
we  are  drawing  down  the  largest  and  I  think  rightfully  so  in  many 
cases,  but  we  need  to  keep  a  well-trained  corps  there  for  access,  in- 
fluence, leverage  and  leadership  within  the  alliance. 

Interestingly,  the  force  on  the  ground  and  this  is  not  well  known, 
the  force  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia  right  now  contain  a  large  number 
of  NATO  forces,  but  not  under  my  control.  Nearly  15,000  to  16,000 
are  on  the  ground  now. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Out  of  how  many? 

Cjeneral  Joulwan.  Out  of  about — I  would  say  it  is  half,  about 
30,000,  and  the  problem  is  that  they  are  under  a  U.N.  command 
and  control  structure.  The  President  has  said,  if  there  is  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  and  if  we  have  to  send  troops,  it  will  be  under 
NATO  command  and  control,  not  under  the  U.N. 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  BOMBER  FORCE 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  extended  my  time  here  a  little  bit.  What  do 
you  think  of  107  bombers  in  1995?  That  is  what  we  are  going  to 
have  for  the  United  States  of  America,  60  B-lBs  that  do  not  have 
precision-guided  munitions.  B-lBs  drop  500-pound  unsmart  bombs. 

You  are  going  to  have  40  B-52s  and  you  are  going  to  have  7  B- 
2s.  This  Committee  is  very  troubled  about  bringing  the  bomber 
force  down  that  low  when  we  have  all  these  problems  around  the 
world. 

I  don't  see  any  way  possible  that  you  could  deal  with  two  major 
contingencies,  for  example,  Iran  and  Korea,  with  107  bombers. 

Now,  based  on  your  experience,  are  you  troubled  by  this? 
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General  Joulwan.  Yes,  but  I  believe  you  need  to  balance  the 
force.  We  need  sealift  and  airlift.  We  need  bomber  forces.  I  am  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  rapid  reinforcement  with  carriers. 

We  need  to  somehow  balance  the  force,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  you 
add  in  one  area,  what  you  take  out  of  other  areas.  Congressman, 
and  so  I  am  looking  for  a  balanced  force,  balanced  package  that  can 
reinforce  what  we  are  doing  in  my  theater  of  operations. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AREA  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Greneral,  I  am  looking  at  EUCOM's  area  of  respon- 
sibility and  I  see  that  Russia  is  not  under  EUCOM's  area  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Now,  how  can  Russia  not  be  CINCEUR's  area  of  responsibility? 
You  have  all  these  border  countries  here,  but  you  don't  have  re- 
sponsibility for  Russia. 

General  Joulwan.  That  was  a  JCS  decision. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  When  was  that  decision  made? 

General  Joulwan.  Under  Colin  Powell. 

We  do  have  Russia  in  our  Military  Cooperation  program,  we  do 
have  relations  with  Russia.  We  are  working  on  that,  but  it  is 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  think  you  ought  to  reconsider  it  seriously.  I  re- 
member in  the  Beirut  incident  how  confusing  it  was  because  Beirut 
was  right  out  there  by  itself,  CENTCOM  surrounds  it,  and  the 
NATO  Commander,  U.S.  Commander  never  even  sent  anybody 
down  there — this  was  before  the  incident  happened — and  it  was 
evident  to  me  with  the  limited  military  experience  I  have  that  it 
was  a  disaster  waiting  to  happen.  It  just  seems  like  you  folks  ought 
to  go  back  and  relook  at  this  map.  I  believe  Russia,  should  be  part 
of  your  area  of  responsibility. 

As  I  have  said  to  your  predecessors,  we  were  going  to  be  down 
eventually  to  100,000  U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  I  do  think  that  is  the 
bottom  line.  We  voted  just  the  other  day  by  a  3-to-l  margin  not  to 
take  further  reductions  in  defense.  However,  I  don't  know  how  we 
are  going  to  get  the  number  of  divisions  the  Army  needs  and  I 
don't  know  if  you  can  get  by  with  less  than  12  divisions. 

I  have  a  great  concern  about  going  down  below  12  divisions  in 
the  Army.  We  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  find  money  to 
fund  12  divisions. 

I  don't  know  if  the  Secretary^  of  the  Army  is  going  to  be  able  to 
certify  that  he  can  do  the  job  with  the  increased  operational  tempo 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  must  be  able  to  do  the  job  with  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  he  has  available.  However  if  U.S.  troops  go  into 
Bosnia,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  because  of  the  problems  we  have. 

So  we  are  going  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  find  additional  mon- 
ies. It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  because  there  is  such  a  resource 
shortfall. 

Defense  can  get  by  this  year.  However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense states  that  over  the  next  five  years  it  is  about  a  $20  billion 
shortfall.  DOD  believes  they  are  going  to  make  up  the  shortfall 
with  acquisition  savings. 

Well,  we  have  never  seen  any  savings  like  that.  The  Committee 
believes  it  is  probably  more  than  a  $40  billion  shortfall.  Just  as  you 
are  starting  to  ramp  up,  the  balloon  goes  up  and  the  money  is  not 
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going  to  be  there.  That  will  affect  the  very  things  you  and  I  are 
worried  about — quality  of  life  and  enhancement  of  equipment.  I 
have  a  tremendous  concern  about  that  whole  area  and  the  fact  that 
our  national  security  is  going  to  suffer  with  all  the  responsibilities 
we  have  taken  on. 
Mr.  Young? 

U.S.  FORCES  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Greneral,  how  many  U.S.  troops  are  in  and  around  the  Bosnia 

General  JOULWAN.  NATO?  NATO  troops  or  U.N.  troops? 

Mr.  Young.  I  thought  you  said  there  were  30,000  and  15,000 
were  U.S.,  in  and  around  the  area. 

General  JoULWAN.  In  Bosnia,  no,  sir.  No,  we  don't  have  any 
ground  forces  in  Bosnia.  However,  U.S.  military  personnel  are  pro- 
viding staff  support  to  U.N.  headquarters  locations  within  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

Mr.  Young.  How  about  associated  with  the  Bosnian  effort? 

General  JouLWAN.  If  you  take  the  theater  of  operations,  on 
DENY  FLIGHT,  we  have  some  U.S.  aircraft  involved  and  some 
U.S.  ships  in  the  Adriatic,  but  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  we  have 
a  hospital  in  Zagreb,  a  force  in  Macedonia,  and  individuals  provid- 
ing staff  support  to  U.N.  headquarters  locations  within  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

That  is  the  only  U.S.  force  that  is  on  the  ground  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  and  that  totals,  I  would  say,  several  hundred. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  recall  saying  the  15,000  figure  when  you 
were  talking  to  Mr.  Dicks? 

General  JoULWAN.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  what  context  it  was 
in.  Thirty  thousand  forces  on  the  ground  under  the  U.N.?  Not  U.S., 
but  under  the  U.N.  Fifteen  thousand  of  those  were  NATO  forces. 

Mr.  Young.  I  thought  you  said  15,000  were  U.S.  forces. 

General  JoULWAN.  I  am  sorry.  Fifteen  thousand  NATO  forces. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  NATO  nations  are  really 
committed,  and  every  nation  has  forces.  There  is  a  Dutch  battalion 
in  Scheveningen.  There  is  a  Nordic  battalion  at  Tuzla.  There  are 
6,000  French  on  the  ground,  and  several  thousand  Brits.  The  small 
country  of  Norway,  a  population  of  four  million,  has  seventeen  hun- 
dred involved  in  peacekeeping  out  of  Norway.  That  is  comparable, 
to  our  population,  of  a  force  of  100,000. 

So  they  are  engaged  and  that  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

FORCES  STRUCTURE  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  Young.  I  wanted  to  join  Chairman  Murtha  in  the  com- 
pliments that  he  paid  to  you  and  the  folks  under  your  command 
for  having  made  things  happen  that  we  liked  and  the  Soviets 
didn't,  and  you  know,  all  Americans  are  extremely  proud  and  re- 
lieved, although  when  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein stuck  his  head  up  shortly  thereafter  so  our  sigh  of  relief  was 
sort  of  short,  but  from  the  time  that  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down 
to  today,  how  much  have  we  reduced  our  presence  under  your  com- 
mand in  that  time? 
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General  Joulwan.  From  350,000  to  where  we  are  now  today, 
147,000.  We  are  going  down  to  100,000.  So  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
ducing 68  percent. 

Mr.  Young.  Now,  in  what  time  period  do  you  expect  to  reach  the 
100,000? 

General  Joulwan.  By  fiscal  year  1996  on  the  current  glide  path. 

But  if  we  get  committed  to  Bosnia,  I  may  fire  a  red  star  cluster 
and  say  timeout.  I  may  call  a  time  out  if  that  happens  because  we 
have  got  to  be  sensible  about  this  commitment  if  we  send  forces  in. 
But  right  now  the  glide  path  will  take  us  to  100,000  by  fiscal  year 
1996. 

STRATEGIC  LIFT 

Mr.  Young.  When  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  here,  we  talked  about 
bringing  troops  home  and  reducing  the  size  of  the  force  and  we  also 
talked  about  the  Bottom-Up  Review  sajdng  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  handle  two  major  regional  conflicts  or  MRCs  in  the  acro- 
nym language. 

We  also  talked  about  the  shortage  of  airlift  and  sealift.  Now,  if 
we  bring  all  these  troops  home,  and  a  contingency  develops  that  we 
have  to  get  there,  how  are  we  going  to  get  there? 

General  Joulwan.  That  is  why  I  mention  that  one  of  my  top  pri- 
orities is  strategic  lift,  and  particularly  the  C-17.  I  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  if  we  can  bring  it  on  line. 

So  you  need  to  have  fast  sealift  and  airlift. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Does  that  necessarily  mean  the  C-17?  We  have 
been  wrestling  with  the  airlift  issue.  The  C-17  is  so  expensive.  If 
we  can  afford  it,  the  C-17  is  the  ideal  airplane.  In  EUCOM,  is  the 
C-17  really  the  solution  or  is  there  some  other  airplane  that  can 
do  the  same  job? 

General  Joulwan.  It  depends.  The  C-141  fleet  is  aged.  We  are 
running  the  legs  and  wings  off  the  C-5  and  C-141.  Those  are  our 
work  horses,  and  as  we  get  smaller,  we  have  to  get  more  out  of  it, 
and  so  we  are  going  to  need  some  way,  to  do  that.  So  if  not  the 
C-17,  we  need  something  that  is  going  to  give  us  fast  sealift  and 
inter  and  intra  theater  airlift. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  don't  know  how  much  bulk  cargo  we  must  carry. 
I  know  most  heavy  equipment  that  went  to  Saudi  Arabia  went  by 
sea.  We  are  really  struggling  in  the  allocation  of  resources  to  pay 
for  airlift  and  sealift.  A  number  of  witnesses  said  they  support  the 
C-17.  I  just  wondered  if  you  meant  C-17  or  you  just  meant  ade- 
quate transportation  that  gets  equipment  in  theater? 

General  Joulwan.  Well,  right  now,  what  I  see  on  the  horizon 
here  that  can  give  us  both — and  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  the  C- 
17  and  capability  and  capacity  and  its  speed  and  what  it  can  land 
on,  to  me  it  is  the  aircrafi:  that  we  have  on  the  books  right  now. 
But  we  need  that  capacity  and  we  need  to  develop  that  and  mod- 
ernize that  like  we  do  everything  else. 

I  might  add  that  as  a  forward-deployed  CINC — and  let  me  be 
very  clear  on  the  intent  of  these  two  MRCs  that  have  been  illus- 
trative examples,  one  in  Korea  and  one  in  Southwest  Asia — that  if 
that  happens,  the  four  contingencies  I  am  involved  in  now  dry  up 
when  those  forces  get  committed  to  the  MRCs. 
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So  that  is  the  reaUty  we  are  dealing  with  because  we  just  don't 
have  enough  structure  or  force  to  be  able  to  handle  both  of  those 
and  still  do  the  sort  of  contingency  things  I  am  doing. 

So  that  is  sort  of  truth  in  lending  here,  but  we  have  to  make  sure 
we  understand  the  realities  of  where  we  are. 

PREPOSITIONED  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Young.  One  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  paying  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion to  the  two  MRC  issue  is  because  we  have  been  concerned 
about  the  declining  defense  investment  anyway  over  the  recent 
years.  When  General  McPeak  was  here  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
were  talking  about  the  two  MRCs  and  he  added  as  an  afterthought, 
I  would  sure  be  a  whole  lot  more  comfortable  if  it  was  only  one  big 
one  and  one  little  one.  That  piqued  some  real  interest  here  because 
two  MRCs  is  one  thing  one  big  one  and  one  little  one  is  something 
else  and  is  there  a  party  line  coming  out  of  the  Pentagon  to  back 
up  the  Bottom-Up  Review  that  we  can  do  two  MRCs  or  are  we  real- 
ly cutting  ourselves  to  the  point  that  we  can't  do  two  MRCs?  That 
is  one  of  the  big  areas  of  contention. 

The  Berlin  Wall  came  down.  The  Iron  Curtain  melted.  A  lot  of 
people  thought  that  all  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  went  away, 
which,  of  course,  they  didn't.  But  if  we  have  to  deploy  to  two  MRCs 
instead  of  starting  in  or  near  the  region,  you  have  to  start  from 
back  home  with  a  large  number  of  your  forces.  What  about  the 
preposition  equipment  and  supplies  in  Russia? 

Are  you  going  to  leave  some  prepositioning? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  doing  that.  We  are  leaving 
some  in  prepositioned  sites  in  Europe. 

We  are  putting  some  afloat — ^which  I  think  is  going  to  be  key — 
that  we  can  move  around.  It  is  not  going  to  be  fixed  and  I  believe 
we  have  one  brigade  uploaded  now. 

Mr.  Young.  It  proved  useful  in  Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield. 

General  JoULWAN.  And  we  learned  a  lot  from  those  operations  in 
how  to  get  more  agile  and  quicker,  but  the  challenge  still  is  going 
to  be  there. 

I  have  spent  15  years  in  Europe.  I  have  commanded  everything 
there  from  a  platoon  leader  to  a  company,  batallion,  brigade,  divi- 
sion, corps  and  now  as  SACEUR. 

I  have  never  been  busier.  There  is  much  more  uncertainty  and 
instability  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  that  is  a  significant  statement  we  all  should 
pay  attention  to. 

General  Joulwan.  I  am  concerned  about  this  instability  and  un- 
certainty— I  don't  know  how  it  is  going  to  develop.  But  the  United 
States  presence  and  forward  presence,  even  if  it  were  68  percent 
lower  than  it  used  to  be  is  still  very  important. 

If  I  can  give  my  personal  opinion  on  what  happens  after  a  war. 
We  saw  it  after  World  War  II,  and  even  though  the  Cold  War  was 
not  a  shooting  war,  we  had  the  same  sort  of  results.  And  what  has 
to  happen,  I  believe,  is  a  transition  from  totalitarianism  to  democ- 
racy. 

Hopefully  that  is  the  direction  we  are  going  and  it  will  take  time. 
You  have  a  lot  of  countries  saying  we  are  democracies,  but  those 
institutions  that  make  democracies  work,  the  legal,  the  political, 
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the  diplomatic,  the  social  as  well  as  the  military,  take  time  to 
evolve. 

How  do  you  buy  that  time?  How  do  you  provide  the  time  for 
these  institutions  to  grow?  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  in- 
volved in.  If  our  engagement  strategy  doesn't  work,  the  fragile  de- 
mocracies may  end  up  going  back  to  the  old  regimes  or  you  may 
end  up  with  another  war. 

We  have  fought  two  World  Wars  in  this  century.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  fight  a  third  one. 

WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  going  to  be  people  like  you  who  are  going  to  be 
the  deterrent  factor  out  there. 

Just  one  more  issue.  Your  very  strong  voice  in  your  testimony  be- 
came even  a  little  stronger  when  you  talked  about  the  threat  to 
your  troops  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  I  think  that  is  a 
concern  that  everybody  has. 

Tell  us  something  about  how  you  see  the  threat  to  the  100,000 
forces  you  are  going  to  have  left  there  from  any  particulzir  area 
with  some  type  of  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction. 

Greneral  JOULWAN.  I  mentioned  already  that  there  are  about 
20,000-some  weapons  of  mass  destruction  still  in  Russia,  Belarus, 
Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan. 

There  is  some  movement  to  try  to  get  them  under  control  and 
some  of  them  destroyed.  The  other  threat,  the  more  troublesome 
one,  is  that  technology  is  at  a  state  now  that  some  rogue  states, 

and  I  will  mention  one,  for  example,  can  easily  acquire 

weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  that  would  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  to  U.S.  and  NATO  forces.  And  there  are  other  states  that 
have  the  capacity  like  Iraq  and  Iran.  I  think  we  need  and  to  be 
prudent  here  as  we  go  forward.  Theater  missile  defense  to  me  is 
a  very  good  counterproliferation  weapon  I  believe  we  need  to  keep 
developing  it. 

By  the  way,  that  was  the  third  issue  brought  up  at  the  summit 
and  very  well  received  by  the  NATO  Alliance  and  NATO  is  very 
much  interested  in  theater  missile  defense. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  (General,  think  you  very  much.  I  know  that  we 
all  feel  very  comfortable  with  you  and  people  like  yourself  who  are 
responsible  for  the  security  of  this  great  nation  of  ours,  and  I  know 
that  you  will  do  more  with  less  if  you  have  to  do  that. 

I  see  our  job  is  to  make  sure  that  you  don't  have  to  have  too 
much  less,  that  we  give  you  basically  the  tools  that  you  need  to  do 
the  job  for  which  you  are  responsible. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  strong  effort. 

General  JouLWAN.  Thank  you,  sir. 

STRATEGIC  AIRLIFT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Would  you  say  that  EUCOM's  airlift  capability  is 
inadequate? 

General  JoULWAN.  It  is  broken. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  know  General  Hoar  said  that  in  the  Somalian 
buildup,  he  almost  had  to  cancel  an  operation  in  Egypt,  an  exer- 
cise, in  order  to  support  Somalia. 
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Have  you  had  any  instance  like  that  where  you  ran  short  during 
an  exercise  or  deplojrment  because  C-141s  were  not  available? 

General  JOULWAN.  Not  in  the  last  five  months  that  I  have  been 
there,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not. 

I  am  concerned  though  when  I  have  forces  doing  PROVIDE 
COMFORT  in  Turkey  and  Northern  Iraq,  forces  in  the  Adriatic, 
forces  in  Italy,  when  I  have  planes  flying  in  on  PROVIDE  PROM- 
ISE doing  air-land  and  airdrops,  that  we  are  stretched  thin.  But  I 
have  not  had  to  cancel  anything  yet  and  I  must  say  the  Air  Force 
has  been  very  responsive. 

Every  time  we  have  surged,  they  have  been  very  responsive. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Lewis? 

C-141  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield  to  me? 

A  few  days  ago,  we  had  a  witness  who  told  us  the  C-141  fleet 
was  going  to  be  full  up,  back  in  force  by  December,  that  there  will 
not  be  any  restrictions  on  any  of  the  flying. 

I  forget  who  that  was,  but 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  The  Air  Force. 

General  Joulwan,  It  is  coming  back  up,  but  it  is  still  an  aged 
fleet.  There  was  a  modification  they  had  to  put,  I  believe,  on  cracks 
on  the  wings  as  I  recall.  They  have  bottomed  out  of  that  and  it  is 
going  to  be  back  flying  again,  but  it  is  still  an  old  aircraft  and  we 
are  still  going  to  have  problems  with  it. 

I  am  not  saying  the  availability  is  not  there.  It  is.  You  just  have 
to  have  a  replacement,  I  think,  in  the  strategic  lift  area. 

Mr.  Young.  I  agree  with  that  and  I  think  this  Committee  agrees 
with  that.  But  the  witness  was  criticizing  us  for  being  critical  of 
the  airlift  capability.  She  had  told  us  not  to  worry  about  it.  She  be- 
lieves the  C-141s  are  okay  and  by  December  they  would  be  back 
in  business  full  time. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  To  add  to  Mr.  Young's  point:  I  was  speaking  to  a 
Capstone  conference  where  General  Rutherford  was  presiding  and 
he  told  me  that  all  the  C-141s  worldwide  were  grounded  during  a 
three-  or  four-day  period;  grounded  worldwide. 

Has  that  been  lifted? 

General  Joulwan.  I  don't  know,  but  that  comes  when  they  find 
one  thing  wrong.  Once  something  is  wrong  with  these  old  planes, 
they  ground  them  all. 

Mr,  Young.  Emphasize  old,  because  you  have  an  old  aircraft  that 
I  believe  has  more  problems  than  the  symptoms. 

General  Joulwan.  I  don't  want  to  get  caught  in  a  situation 
where  in  the  middle  of  all  of  that  where  we  have  troops  deployed 
that  you  have  to  say  we  have  to  ground 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  You  can't  support  them.  Well,  we  are  certainly  con- 
cerned about  it. 

General  Joulwan.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  force  and — in  my  expe- 
rience— ^you  have  to  talk  mission  of  the  force  and  balance  of  the 
force.  As  a  combatant  commander,  I  have  talked  not  just  about  how 
many  tanks  or  ships  or  planes,  but  things  like  lift,  communications, 
intelligence,  logistics. 

All  of  that  needs  to  be  balanced  for  the  combatant  commander 
to  be  able  to  fight  or  to  deter,  and  that  is  what  I  am  looking  at 
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very  closely  and  I  am  looking  at  it  in  my  NATO  hat  as  well  and 
I  am  telling  the  NATO  allies,  you  have  to  have  a  balanced  force. 

UNMANNED  AERIAL  VEHICLES 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General,  first,  I  have  a 
question  that  may  go  to  the  edges  of  what  I  perceive  to  be  your 
area  of  expertise. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Greneral,  currently is  operating  unmanned  aer- 
ial vehicles  in  the  Bosnian  area.  What  kind  of  intelligence  is  the 
UAV  providing  and  what  is  the  value  of  that  vehicle?  Should  we 
be  expanding  its  use? 

General  Joulwan.  It  is  very  useful  right  now.  We  are  running 
a  test  on  UAV,  one  in  particular.  We  used  it  and  it  has  proven  to 
be  quite  effective. . 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  are  in  the  business  of  providing  funding  for  some 
of  these  programs.  This  is  one  where  we  are  moving  the  technology 
and  there  are  some  difficulties. 

(General  Joulwan.  I  would  highly  recommend  this.  It  is  very  use- 
ful in  any  sort  of  operation,  but  in  crisis  management,  it  is  ex- 
tremely useful  to  have  this  capability. 

I  would  totally  support  continuing  to  develop  this  capability.  We 
need  a  robust  practical  UAV  that  I  can  use  in  theater.  The  theater 
commander  said  he  would  welcome  this  to  continue  to  operate  in 
this  theater  of  operation  in  Bosnia. 

intelligence  support 

Mr.  Lewis.  Do  you  believe  that  the  intelligence  support  EUCOM 
is  getting  is  adequate  to  support  your  peace-time  as  well  as  your 
contingency  needs? 

General  JoULWAN.  I  am  high  on  intelligence  in  terms  of  focusing 
it.  We  are  developing  a  Joint  Analysis  Center,  the  JAC,  that  I  be- 
lieve will  pay  great  dividends.  It  is  giving  us  with  the  technology 
we  have  today  near  real  time  intelligence  on  what  we  need.  We 
could  focus  it  particularly  in  crisis  management. 

This  is  the  new  challenge  that  we  are  going  to  face  and  I  am  get- 
ting some  excellent  results  from  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  often  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  presume  the 
world  has  changed  so  radically  that  we  can  allow  the  military  to 
disappear. 

People  say  we  don't  need  the  military,  certainly  intelligence  is 
not  important,  and  there's  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  want  to 
whack  that  budget  entirely. 

General  Joulwan.  Intelligence  is  important  to  me  in  any  oper- 
ation, but  particularly  in  crisis  management  such  as  the  20-kilo- 
meter exclusion  zone  around  Sarajevo.  For  10  days  we  were  focused 
on  20  kilometers  around  Sarajevo  and  it  was  intelligence  that  was 
the  key  driver  to  ensure  the  political  will  stayed  in  NATO  to  sup- 
port us. 

We  had  good  intelligence  and  we  were  able  to  maintain  that  sup- 
port. That  made  the  difference  in  making  sure  we  were  successful 
and  that  heavy  weapons  were  withdrawn  from  the  exclusion  zone 
ensuring  that  they  are  not  killing  Bosnians  today. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky? 

SITUATION  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  Hke  to  talk  about  rising  Russian  nationalism.  Could  you 
provide  your  perspective  on  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
what  we  ought  to  be  cautious  about? 

General  JOULWAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  concern  is  well  founded.  In  any  fragile  democracy,  and  now 
Russia  is  a  fragile  democracy  in  transition,  there  are  beginning  to 
be  tugs  and  pulls.  The  idea  is  how  do  you  keep  the  government 
moving  toward  democracy  and  not  going  back  to  old  regimes?  Rus- 
sia is  capable,  of  going  back  the  other  way.  That  is  why  I  say  let's 
engage  quickly  with  them. 

I  met  with  the  Minister  of  Defense,  Mr.  Grachev  in  December. 
We  had  a  very  good  discussion  and  he  asked  what  can  we  do  to 
get  this  cooperation  going?  We  now  have  a  cooperation  program, 
both  bilaterally  with  the  United  States  and  particularly  with 
NATO  multinationally. 

We  can  engage  with  them  and  hopefully  try  to  point  them  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  What  type  of  cooperation? 

Greneral  Joulwan.  In  my  NATO  hat,  the  cooperation  is  primarily 
exchanges  with  senior  personnel.  Hopefully  in  my  U.S.  hat,  we  will 
have  an  exercise  with  them  in  June  or  July  of  this  year.  All  of  that 
to  me  is  a  positive  way  to  go  about  it. 

In  May,  we  will  run  a  bilateral  naval  exercise  with  them  with  my 
naval  component  in  Europe.  We  are  doing  those  sorts  of  things 
which  I  think  are  very  important  to  maintain  this  contact  as  they 
go  through  this  very  difficult  period. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  How  do  you  assess  Russian  military  readiness? 

General  Joulwan. . 

Mr.  Visclosky.  On  the  naval  side  is  it  primarily  focused  on  their 
submarine  capabilities 

General  Joulwan.  All  sorts  of  ships  and  subs,  to  include  some 
modernization,  as  I  understand  it.  By  the  way,  today  the  Nor- 
wegians are  involved  with  them  in  an  exercise  trying  to  build  this 
relationship  in  the  North  Sea. 

situation  in  bosnla 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Artillery  pieces  are  still  being  discovered  in  the 
hills  around  Sarajevo.  How  comfortable  are  you  that  these  weapons 
have  been  withdrawn  or  placed  under  your  supervision? 

General  Joulwan.  I  talked  about  BP-105  this  morning. 

When  the  Serbs  withdrew  these  weapons,  they  withdrew  three  or 
four  hundred  meters  short  of  the  20  km  zone.  They  thought  they 
had  collected  them  in  a  point  outside  the  20-kilometer  exclusion 
zone.  It  was  a  map  reading  problem. 

We  have  GPS.  We  knew  exactly  where  the  zone  was  located.  The 
latest  report  I  have  is  that  some  heavy  weapons  had  been  with- 
drawn, the  others  turned  over  to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Agreements  for  Sarajevo — what  are  the  prospects 
and  activities  in  terms  of  other  communities  and  areas  that  are 
under  siege? 
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General  JOULWAN.  We  are  very  pleased  that  we  finally  got  a  con- 
voy into  Maglaj.  That  has  been  difficult.  Since  December,  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  a  relief  convoy  in  there.  What  just  occurred  is 
very  significant — into  Maglaj. 

The  airport  at  Tuzla  is  now  opened  officially. 

If  I  could  be  candid,  I  am  still  concerned  about  certain  artillery. 
We  didn't  use — ^the  U.N.  controls  the  grounds — did  not  use  the 
same  methodology,  a  20-kilometer  exclusion  zone  around  Tuzla. 
There  is  still  Serb  artillery  that  can  range  the  airfield. 

We  are  watching  the  Serb  artillery  very  closely  at  Tuzla. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  There  has  been  fighting  in  those  hills  and  vsdleys 
for  a  millennium  or  more.  People  are  always  hopeful.  What  would 
be  some  of  the  basic  elements  of  a  peace  agreement  that  you  would 
care  to  identify  that  we  could  feel  are  tangible  and  might  really  be- 
lieve that  hostilities  are  at  an  end? 

General  Joulwan.  The  clear  signal  is  conduct  on  the  ground. 


You  need  to  see  withdrawal  of  forces  from  the  confrontation  lines 
and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  South  in  the  Mostar  area  where  this 
Croat-Bosnian  agreement  was  reached,  and  there  has  been  a  pull- 
back  of  heavy  weapons. 

We  would  like  to  see  more  of  that  t3rpe  of  behavior.  What  the 
Serbs  have  done  around  Sarajevo  in  moving  weapons  out  of  the  20- 
kilometer  exclusion  zone  is  very  important. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  some  normalcy  come  back.  You  have  to 
open  up  Sarajevo  to  outside  traffic  and  hopefully  we  will  see  that 
soon.  There  are  street  cars  running.  I  have  a  report  that  three  traf- 
fic lights  now  work.  All  of  those  are  small  signs  maybe  to  us,  but 
very  important  signs  to  people  living  there.  They  just  opened  a 
bridge  yesterday  to  join  two  parts  of  the  city  together  again  and 
relative  started  to  see  one  another. 

That  slow-but-sure  momentum,  I  believe,  is  important  and  will 
build  on  itself  and  will  hopefully  lead  to  the  sort  of  peace  that  we 
need. 

For  the  peace  settlement  itself,  you  have  to  get  all  three  warring 
factions  to  agree.  Two  have  agreed  and  it  is  important  for  the  third 
warring  faction  to  come  into  this  and  get  some  agreement  on  the 
table. 

U.S.  INVOLVEME^^^  in  Bosnia 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Is  this  the  criteria  that  you  have  to  have  before  you 
commit  U.S.  troops? 

Cjeneral  Joulwan.  We  have  to  look  at  a  lot  more  than  that.  I 
think  there  has  to  be  a  very  clear  statement  by  all  three  warring 
factions  of  a  very  clear  ceasefire  and  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
frontation lines — many  more  things. 

There  are  200,000  armed  troops  with  tanks  and  artillery  and 
other  kinds  of  weapons.  They  have  to  be  brought  under  some  con- 
trol and  the  negotiated  settlement  should  talk  about  that. 

The  intent  would  be  once  there  is  a  ceasefire  and  negotiated 
peace  settlement,  then  we  can  start  talking  about  putting  forces  in. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Not  only  is  there  an  agreement  on  paper,  there  is 
a  drawback  and  some  indications.  I  assume  you  want  Russian 
agreement  with  this  also? 
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General  JouLWAN.  Yes 

Mr.  MURTHA.  What  would  be  the  strategy  in  the  Gulf? 

One  of  the  problems  I  mentioned  to  President  Bush,  is,  "Sir,  you 
won't  be  able  to  get  people  out  of  Somalia."  He  said,  "I  will  have 
the  people  out  by  Inauguration  Day."  I  am  sure  he  meant  a  year 
ago. 

Is  there  also  a  withdrawal  strategy? 

Greneral  JoULWAN.  There  has  to  be.  We  have  to  make  sure  we  see 
what  the  negotiated  settlement  is,  but  part  of  the  planning  process 
would  be  a  withdrawal  strategy  from  the  area.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  tell  you  what  that  time  limit  would  be  until  we  see  the  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  How  close  is  the  possibility  of  U.S.  troops  being 
interjected  into  this?  Is  there  any  sign  that  it  is  immediate? 

General  Joulwan.  I  have  no  indication  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Visclosky? 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Any  indication  as  to  how  many  troops  might  be 
used? 

General  JouLWAN.  I  prefer  not  to  speculate  on  that  because  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  once  we  see  the  settlement  we  do 
what  in  the  military  planning  is  called  troop-to-task  assessment.  In 
other  words,  you  analyze  the  sort  of  tasks  you  need  and  then  you 
align  them  and  say  "These  are  how  many  troops  we  need  to  do  it." 

Until  we  see  the  tasks  or  what  the  requirements  are,  I  would 
rather  not  speculate. 

I  would  rather  do  the  troop  to  task  and  then  say  this  is  what  I 
need  rather  than  say  you  have  to  do  it  with  so  many. 

I  would  like  to  do  that  first  based  on  the  settlement  itself. 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  assume  you  have  a  plan  in  place  or  is  Admiral 
Smith  in  charge  now? 

General  JouLWAN.  Admiral  Boorda  is  still  in  charge. 

Mr.  Murtha.  He  has  a  plan  that  changes  continually? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murtha.  You  approved  that  plan,  but  the  details  are  that 
nothing  happens  until  you  are  convinced  that  we  have  secure 
peace? 

General  Joulwan.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  would  support  that  as  long  as  we  have  those 
kinds  of  conditions  plus  a  withdrawal  plan.  I  am  so  concerned 
about  the  fighting  in  Bosnia  that  Mr.  Visclosky  mentioned — it  is 
easy  to  get  in  but  hard  to  get  out,  but  it  could  be  a  bloody  con- 
frontation and  then  we  become  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Skeen? 

INTELLIGENCE  DATA 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  discussion.  In  the  early  1980s,  I  had 
the  chance  to  take  a  quick  visit  to  European  Command  and  we  did 
about  20  days  in  72  hours.  I  sure  did  enjoy  sleeping  on  that  C-5A 
both  ways. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  intelligence  situation.  We  have  a  new  situa- 
tion now  where  it  is  sort  of  a  split  authority  in  Molesworth.  Does 
this  give  you  adequate  intellegence  coverage? 

General  Joulwan.  No  split  authority  at  all.  It  reports  to  me. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  It  all  reports  to  you? 

General  JOULWAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Your  headquarters  are  in  Stuttgart? 

Creneral  JouLWAN.  Yes,  it  has  not  been  a  problem  to  date  in  get- 
ting real-time  intelligence. 

Mr.  Skeen,  You  have  good  unification  of  data? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Has  the  Ames  situation  at  the  CIA  caused  problems 
as  far  as  human  intelligence  is  concerned  in  Europe? 

(General  Joulwan.  I  have  not  seen  any  real  problem  that  it  has 
caused  in  Europe  with  my  command. 

Mr,  Skeen.  With  the  human  intelligence  side? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

U.N.  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  Skeen.  Regarding  transport,  who  is  responsible  for  U.N. 
transport? 

I  understand  we  provide  air  transport  to  the  French? 

General  Joulwan.  No,  sir.  There  are  times  they  have  asked  for 
that  transport,  but  in  many  cases,  if  they  do  get  it,  they  pay  for 
it. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  who  provides  it? 

General  Joulwan.  In  Bosnia,  the  U,N,  provides  a  great  deal  of 
that.  They  have  a  fleet  of  aircraft.  In  Zagreb,  that  is  all  you  see 
are  huge  747-type  aircraft. 

Mr.  Skeen,  Do  they  belong  to  the  U.N.? 

Greneral  Joulwan.  Painted  white,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Do  they  make  good  targets? 

General  Joulwan.  The  U.N.  owns  and  operates  them. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  was  misinformed  because  I  understood  our  military 
provides  a  lot  of  transport  for  the  British  and  the  French, 

General  Joulwan,  I  will  check  that,  but  I  think  the  U.N,  pro- 
vides most  of  their  own  transport, 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  French  contract  their  airlift  through  the  UN  and  have  about  one  flight  per 
day.  The  British  usually  add  their  cargo  on  to  other  flights  to  support  their  ground 
troops  and  have  alternate  means  of  support.  The  US  military  does  not  directly  sup- 
port other  nation's  UN  forces  with  air  traqsportation. 

General  Joulwan.  We  get  asked  at  times  for  a  lift  requirement, 
but  the  U.N.  provides  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  it  is  a  U.N.  activity? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  if  it  is  a  single-country  request? 

General  Joulwan.  If  it  is  not  a  U.N.  operation,  they  either  fly 
it  themselves  or  contract  it  out 

Mr.  Skeen.  They  have  the  capability  of  moving  themselves? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Any  other  questions?  Thank  you  very  much,  Gen- 
eral. There  will  be  additional  questions  for  the  record. 

The  Committee  stands  adjourned  until  after  the  recess. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 
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BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 


Question.  General,  in  your  area  of  responsibility,  we  are  reducing 
our  forces  dramatically.  Yet  there  are  still  some  very  unstable 
areas  of  the  world  close  by.  The  plan  is  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
two  MRC's  almost  simultaneously.  What  is  your  assessment  of  your 
ability  to  meet  that  requirement? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  of  course,  scenario  de- 
pendent. But,  generally  speaking,  there  are  certain  assumptions 
and  caveats  to  the  two  MRC  scenario  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. One  is  that  U.S.  involvement  in  the  4  lesser  regional  con- 
flicts (LRCs)  ongoing  in  my  area  of  responsibility  today  would  have 
to  cease  in  order  to  support  two  simultaneous  MRCs  elsewhere.  It 
must  be  understood  that  we  cannot  continue  these  operations  or 
start  new  ones,  such  as  implementation  of  a  peace  plan  in  Bosnia, 
and  carry  out  two  MRCs  at  the  same  time.  I  also  agree  with  recent 
statements  that  the  ability  of  our  airlift  fleet  to  handle  two  simul- 
taneous MRCs  is  a  concern. 

JOINT  STARS  AIRCRAFT 

Question.  One  of  the  great  assets  in  Desert  Storm  was  the  Joint 
Stars  aircraft.  In  a  recent  speech  the  Commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Combat  Command,  General  Loh,  said  that  JSTARS  will  become  on 
of  our  most  dependable  means  of  projecting  presence  and  support- 
ing our  theater  CINC's  when  regional  tensions  rise.  He  also  said 
that  peacetime  requirements  will  quickly  overtax  20  JSTARS  air- 
craft. Do  you  agree  with  General  Loh's  vision  of  an  increased  re- 
quirement beyond  20  JSTARS  in  the  future. 

Answer.  JSTARS  certainly  proved  effective  for  the  warfighter  in 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  As  a  warfighting 
CINC,  I  would  like  to  have  an  abundance  of  this  capability.  I  real- 
ize, however,  that  fiscal  constraints  require  a  balance  among  many 
weapons  systems. . 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young. 
Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

priorities  of  EUROPEAN  COMMAND 

Question.  CINC's  outline  their  requirements  in  an  Integrate  Pri- 
ority List.  Integrated  priority  lists  are  developed  independent  of  the 
budget.  Your  prepared  statement  outlines  EUCOM's  resource  prior- 
ities. Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  military  personnel  are  properly 
trained  and  equipped  for  peacekeeping  operations? 

Answers.  DoD  tasks  the  Services  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  its 
forces.  Each  Service  has  programs  and  policies  in  place  that 
produce  highly  qualified,  motivated,  all-volunteer  service  members 
to  perform  many,  varied  tasks.  Peace  operations  has  not  been  one 
of  them.  Uniform  agreement  on  the  definitions  of  peace  operations 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  U.S.  military  doctrine  is  still  evolv- 
ing on  the  subject. 

We  have  incorporated  a  peacekeeping  scenario  at  some  of  our  Eu- 
ropean training  centers.  But  the  successes  experienced  thus  far  in 
peace  operations  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  ability  of  American 
forces  to  apply  "Yankee  ingenuity"  when  faced  with  a  problem.  The 
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down  side  is  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  is  not  nec- 
essarily transferable.  Each  peace  operation  is  different,  requiring 
different  solutions. 

Question.  What  type  of  trade-offs  did  you  make  in  terms  of  readi- 
ness as  a  result  of  unplanned  and  unbudgeted  contingencies? 

Answer.  Unplanned  and  unbudgeted  contingencies  force  trade- 
offs that  effect  readiness  in  several  ways. 

Although  there  is  some  training  value  associated  with  these  oper- 
ations, units  deployed  on  contingency  missions  generally  are  un- 
able to  participate  in  scheduled  exercises  and  complete  all  required 
training  events.  Typical  factors  that  limit  training  under  these  con- 
ditions are  time,  and  the  lack  of  facilities,  training  airspace  and 
ranges,  and  host  nation  agreements.  As  a  result,  crews  must  be  re- 
trained upon  redeployment  to  compensate  for  missed  training  op- 
portunities. For  instance,  ships  operating  in  support  of  Operation 
Sharp  Guard  may  not  participate  in  antic-submarine  warfare  exer- 
cises that  are  otherwise  required.  Likewise,  troops  deployed  to 
Macedonia  are  unable  to  train  on  their  normal  equipment  such  as 
the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  While  it's  true  that  training  can 
eventually  be  recovered,  a  reduction  in  these  perishable  skills  ad- 
versely affects  readiness. 

A  second  area  of  concern  is  the  magnitude  of  the  projected  O&M 
shortfalls  in  this  theater,  particularly  those  that  affect  quality  of 
life  programs.  We  estimate  that  the  total  FY  1995  O&M  shortfall 
will  be  approximately  $900  million,  to  include  a  shortfall  of  ap- 
proximately $560  million  in  quality  of  life  programs.  Few  options 
are  available  to  local  commanders  to  fix  these  shortfalls  during  the 
year  of  execution.  Previously,  commanders  have  transferred  direct 
readiness  funds — primarily  OPTEMPO  dollars — to  cover  "must  pay 
BASOPS  bills."  Other  alternatives  are  to  defer  or  cut  critical  qual- 
ity of  life  and  facility  maintenance  programs.  In  addition  to  the 
shortfalls  we  will  face  in  FY  1995,  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
cumulative  impact  of  similar  shortfalls  over  the  past  several  years. 

Another  concern  is  the  typical  delay  in  reimbursement  for  costs 
associated  with  contingency  operations.  My  component  command- 
ers have  initially  resourced  contingency  operations  from  other  mis- 
sion and  base  operations  accounts  in  the  hope  they  would  be  reim- 
bursed during  the  year.  It  is  important  these  costs  be  reimbursed 
during  the  year.  It  is  important  these  costs  be  reimbursed  in  a 
timely  manner  to  ensure  other  training  opportunities  are  not  lost 
during  the  year.  The  expeditious  manner  in  which  Congress  ap- 
proved the  FY  1994  Emergency  Supplemental  is  a  good  example 
where  the  system  worked  well. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  of  our  pace  of  current 
operations  on  quality  of  life  and  family  members.  As  we  continue 
to  reduce  our  forces  in  Europe  towards  the  goal  of  100,000  we  must 
remain  sensitive  to  the  increasing  stress  placed  on  families  and  the 
need  to  provide  adequate  support  in  our  communities.  Quality  of 
life  is  my  number  one  readiness  priority. 

THE  THREAT 

Question.  In  your  statement,  you  cite  regional  conflicts  as  one  of 
the  four  threats  to  US  interests  in  Europe.  With  the  end  of  the 
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Cold  War,  the  threat  has  changed  from  a  known,  predictable  threat 
to  various,  uncertain  and  unpredictable  threats. 

Your  area  of  responsibility  consists  of  83  countries  and  13  million 
square  miles.  What  countries  in  your  area  of  responsibility  are  the 
least  stable  and  may  require  US  military  intervention? 

Answer.  USEUCOM  is  already  engaged  in  four  lesser  regional 
contingencies  to  stop  or  reduce  the  threat  to  regional  stability. 
Three  of  these  four  are  in  support  of  U.N.  security  resolutions  I 
have  been  directed  to  implement. 

But  there  are  other  conflicts  and  potential  conflicts  in  this  thea- 
ter that  concern  me  as  well.  The  instabilities  throughout  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  are  many  and 
varied,  and  make  for  as  many  and  varied  possible  military  oper- 
ations as  well — from  noncombatant  evacuation  operations  to  peace- 
keeping operations.  To  specify  which  of  these  are  the  most  instable 
would  not  be  useful,  since  the  level  of  these  instabilities  have  and 
most  certainly  will  change  quickly.  For  example,  the  areas  around 
Israel  and  Lebanon  in  the  Middle  East  or  Algeria  or  China  in  Afri- 
ca are  areas  of  high  potential  conflict — ^but  their  relative  levels  of 
stability  and  possible  US  involvement  may  change  drastically  as 
the  situation  evolves. 

These  instabilities  can  best  be  controlled  by  creating  the  condi- 
tions for  success.  The  vacuum  left  by  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
provides  for  a  great  opportunity  of  "active  engagement".  This  could 
reduce  our  future  threat  provided  we  take  advantage  of  this  win- 
dow of  opportunity  now.  We  can  have  tremendous  influence  in  sta- 
bilizing this  region  by  supporting  Partnership  for  Peace,  our  mili- 
tary-to-military contacts  and  Joint  Contract  Team  Program,  the 
Marshall  Center,  Direct  Military  Training  (formerly  IMET),  and 
other  out-reach  and  security  assistance  programs. 

Question.  In  your  statement  you  conclude  that  to  create  a  stable 
environment  in  Europe  the  tjnited  States  must  shape  events 
through  "active  involvement". 

Please  describe  what  you  mean  by  "active  involvement". 

Could  you  please  give  the  Committee  some  examples  of  countries 
in  your  area  of  responsibility  where  U.S.  forces  should  have  "active 
involvement"  in  shaping  events  to  deter  future  regional  conflicts? 

Answer.  Active  involvement  includes  programs  such  as  the  Joint 
Contact  Team  Program  and  the  George  C.  Marshall  Center,  which 
help  us  maintain  a  continuous  dialogue  with  the  militaries  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  encourage  and  foster  their  transi- 
tion to  apolitical,  free  market  democratic  institutions.  The  primary 
thrust  of  these  programs  is  to  develop  a  cadre  of  civilian  defense 
specialists  and  military  personnel  who  respect  the  rule  of  law,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  democratic  oversight  of  the  defense 
establishments  of  the  region,  and  to  encourage  transparency  in  de- 
fense planning  between  nations  through  regional  cooperation  in 
Partnership  for  Peace  activities.  USEUCOM  is  actively  engaged  in 
eleven  countries  in  the  AOR — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czech  Rp,  Esto- 
nia, Hungry,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania,  Slovakia,  and 
Slovenia;  and  one  country  in  EUCOM's  Area  of  Interest  (AOI) — 
Belarus.  Russia  and  Ukraine  are  not  in  our  AOR,  but  USEUCOM 
is  pursuing  "active  involvement"  with  them  through  exercises  and 
the  Joint  Contact  Team  Program. 
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USEUCOM's  strategy  for  Africa  provides  military  support  for 
U.S.  policy  in  Africa  and  supports  the  goals  and  objectives  of  U.S. 
country  teams.  The  focus  is  on  humanitarian,  nation-assistance  ac- 
tivities of  a  non-lethal  nature.  Some  of  our  key  initiatives  include 
senior  officer  visits,  medical  training  exercises,  training  cruises, 
and  civil  affairs  training.  Through  professional  interaction  between 
U.S.  and  host  nation  forces,  forward  presence  operations  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  a  professional  mili- 
tary ethic.  These  actions,  if  continued,  should  help  reduce  the  need 
for  U.S.  military  responses  like  noncombatant  evacuation  oper- 
ations, but  should  contingency  operations  to  protect  U.S.  interests 
become  necessary,  this  exposure  of  U.S.  forces  to  Africa  will  in- 
crease their  effectiveness. 

Our  program  of  joint  and  combined  exercises  is  active,  peaceful 
military  engagement  at  its  finest;  not  only  does  it  enhance  readi- 
ness and  interoperability  between  Allies,  it  allows  us  to  display  co- 
operation and  support  to  former  enemies  in  a  visible  way.  And  it 
is  one  of  our  most  visible  tools  for  presence  in  Africa,  3delding  con- 
siderable long-term  benefits.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  offers  a  his- 
torical opportunity,  through  NATO  and  the  NACC,  to  widen  oppor- 
tunity for  multinational  exercises  and  operations.  Countries  whose 
militaries  are  involved  together  training  and  participating  in  com- 
bined peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations  are 
much  less  likely  to  fight  each  other. 

WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Question.  In  your  statement  you  conclude  of  all  the  dangers  in 
EUCOM,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  the  most  potential  for 
disaster. 

Do  you  have  confidence  in  the  National  Intelligence  Communitys 
capability  to  track  and  assess  Russia's  nuclear  forces? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  is  the  potential  for  non-nuclear  countries  in  the 
European  theater  to  develop  a  nuclear  capability? 

Answer. . 

Question.  In  your  statement  you  address  the  critical  role  of  thea- 
ter missile  defense  for  ensuring  US  security. 

What  is  the  theater  missile  threat  in  your  area  of  responsibility? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  US  missile  defense  systems  for  EUCOM 
are  adequate? 

What  types  of  input  do  you  have  in  the  development  of  theater 
missile  defense  requirements,  strategy,  and  planning? 

Answer. . 

My  EUCOM  staff  provides  input  to  various  TMD  policy  making 
commands  and  agencies.  Theater  inputs  are  coordinated  with  the 
Joint  Staff,  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization,  OSD,  SHAPE, 
USSPACECOM,  Service  staffs,  Defense  Science  Board  and  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency.  These  theater  inputs  are  docu- 
mented in  TMD  Operational  Requirements  Documents,  POM  re- 
views, Joint  Doctrine,  Contingency  Operation  Plans  and  TMD  exer- 
cise lessons  learned. 
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COUNTRIES  OF  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 

Question.  In  your  prepared  statement,  you  conclude  that  "I  be- 
lieve the  only  permanent  solution  to  the  tragedy  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  is  political  rather  than  military."  A  senior  intelligence 
analyst  once  told  the  Committee  that  his  agency  had  never  found 
a  single  scenario  in  which  the  introduction  of  outside  force  signifi- 
cantly changed  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

The  President  has  made  certain  commitments  to  provide  US 
troops  for  Bosnia  if  indeed  there  is  a  peace  settlement.  Specifically 
what  do  you  understand  the  President's  commitment  to  be? 

Answer.  Our  Initial  commitment  to  this  region  is  still  valid — and 
that  is  to  ensure  the  conflict  does  not  expand  into  neighboring 
countries.  Our  commitment  of  approximately  300  ground  troops  to 
Macedonia — along  with  our  NATO  allies'  commitment  of  about 
15,000  of  the  UN's  30,000  ground  troops  to  the  region — have  local- 
ized and  help  stabilize  the  conflict. 

In  public  statements  following  this  year's  NATO  Summit,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  commitment,  originally  made  in 
February  1993,  to  contribute  U.S.  ground  forces  to  help  implement 
an  enforceable  peace  agreement  in  B-H  should  one  be  reached  by 
all  parties.  He  would  do  so  in  consultation  with  Congress.  This 
commitment  is  specifically  aimed  at  peacekeeping,  and  not  to  force 
the  warring  factions  into  a  peace  settlement. 

It  would  be  premature  to  speculate  on  specific  troop  commit- 
ments since  our  involvement  will  depend  heavily  on  the  negotiated 
peace  agreement. 

Question.  The  Bosnian  Muslims  and  Croats  recently  signed  an 
agreement  but  the  Serbs  refused  to  participate.  What  are  the  terms 
of  agreement  and  what  impact  do  you  believe  it  will  have? 

Answer.  The  Framework  Agreement  establishes  a  federation  be- 
tween the  Bosnian  Muslims  and  Bosnian  Croats  and  outlines  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  for  a  confederation  between  this  federation  and 
the  Republic  of  Croatia.  The  military  agreement  call  for  the 
Bosnian  government  and  the  Bosnian  Croat  forces  to  disengage, 
withdraw,  and  develop  a  transition  plan  with  the  aim  of  forming 
a  unified  military  command  within  the  federation. 

The  ultimate  political  objective  in  Bosnia  is  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  agreement  ratified  by  all  three  factions. 

Question.  The  history  of  the  Balkans  is  that  it  has  not  been  able 
to  live  peacefully  for  the  past  five  years.  How  will  you  be  able  to 
judge  that  a  long  term  peace  agreement  has  been  truly  reached? 

if^swer.  The  true  test  of  a  long  term  peace  agreement  can  only 
come  from  sustained  compliance  by  all  parties.  We  will  insist  that 
all  parties  demonstrate  their  good  will  and  firm  intent  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  before  committing  US  troops. 

In  planning  to  deploy  troops  under  these  circumstances,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  protect  our  troops  in  the  event  the  peace  agreement 
does  not  last.  This  requires  a  robust  reinforcement  capability  and 
a  clear  cut  chain  of  command  that  allows  our  troops  to  defend 
themselves.  Although  the  UN  is  well  suited  for  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, it  can  not  match  the  capability  of  NATO  to  support  our 
troops  should  the  peace  agreement  fail. 
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I  strongly  recommend  that  any  troop  deployment  to  enforce  a 
peace  agreement  come  under  NATO  command  and  control. 

Question.  The  press  has  reported  that  we  will  have  to  commit 
anywhere  from  10,000  to  25,000  troops  as  our  part  of  any  NATO 
or  UN  force. 

Do  you  know  how  many  we  will  be  expected  to  provide? 

What  happens  if  the  US  has  ten  or  twenty  thousand  troops  in 
Bosnia  and  we  are  caught  in  the  middle  of  fighting?  Do  we  send 
more  troops  or  do  we  pull  out? 

If  we  send  in  troops,  what  do  you  judge  the  probability  to  be  that 
they  will  come  under  attack  by  snipers  with  small  arms  or  even 
larger  weapons  such  as  mortars  or  anti-armor  missiles? 

Answer.  Previous  public  statements  from  Administration  officials 
indicated  that  NATO  may  be  asked  to  provide  a  force  of  up  to 
50,000  troops,  and  that  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  provide  up  to  half  of 
that  force.  But  until  a  specific  peace  agreement  is  reached  and  the 
details  of  missions  known,  it  is  premature  to  speculate  on  the  exact 
size  of  either  NATO  or  U.S.  force  contributions. 

I  must  caution  against  under-estimating  the  minimum  military 
requirements  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission  or  ensure  the 
safety  of  our  forces — as  this  would  clearly  place  our  troops  at  a 
much  greater  risk. 

Question.  What  impact  are  sanctions  having  on  making  Serbs  see 
the  wisdom  of  agreeing  to  an  enforceable  peace  agreement  of  the 
sort? 

Answer. . 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

Question.  Your  statement  describes  how  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  and  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  have  created  a  "new" 
NATO. 

Eastern  European  countries  want  to  participate  in  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  in  Europe.  What  are  the  positive  and  negative  impli- 
cations of  their  participation? 

Answer.  There  are  many  positive  implications  of  their  participa- 
tion in  Partnership  for  Peace.  The  primary  interest  for  most  of  the 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  countries  is  membership  in  NATO. 
These  countries  look  at  NATO's  unparalleled  legacy  of  success  and 
see  the  benefits  of  the  Alliance's  concept  of  mutual  security  and  co- 
operation. Partnership  for  Peace  is  the  first  step  toward  building 
trust  and  confidence  between  partner  states  and  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance. It  also  begins  work  on  the  practical  problems  associated  with 
expanded  NATO  membership,  which  range  from  the  relatively  sim- 
ple tasks  such  as  language  training  to  the  complex  problem  of 
equipment  interoperability.  The  distinct  advantage  of  this  program 
is  that  it  allows  partner  countries  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace — 
making  contributions  based  on  their  individual  resources,  not  an 
arbitrary  requirement.  Partnership  for  Peace  also  provides  a 
hands-on  example  of  how  apolitical  militaries  function  under  civil- 
ian control.  This  reinforces,  even  institutionalizes,  our  active  en- 
gagement strategy  on  a  large  scale. 

I  see  no  negative  implications  to  their  participation  in  Partner- 
ship for  Peace. 
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Question.  Have  NATO  military  command  relationships  been  af- 
fected by  political  changes  in  Europe?  If  so,  what  impact  do  those 
changes  have  on  U.S.  Forces? 

Answer.  Political  changes  in  Europe  have  impacted  NATO  com- 
mand relationships.  The  NATO  military  command  changed  its  rela- 
tionship by  virtue  of  the  Rome  declaration  which  put  emphasis  on 
crisis  response  and  out-of-area  operations  to  maintain  stability  in 
Europe.  The  result  of  this  change  can  be  seen  throughout  theater 
operations  as  well  as  in  infrastructure. 

Operationally  this  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  multinational 
corps  that  leverage  forces  from  many  allies  to  combine  into  the  ca- 
pability of  a  corps.  This  reduces  costs  and  optimizes  unique  capa- 
bilities while  maintaining  a  credible  force. 

NATO  Infrastructure  has  changed  to  meet  the  post  cold-war 
threat  as  well.  It  reoriented  its  mission  to  provide  greater  crisis  re- 
sponse, strategic  lift,  and  out-of-area  operational  support. 

NATO  has  and  continues  to  adapt  to  the  post  cold-war  threat. 
NATO  is  operational  and  NATO  is  out-of-area  today. 

Question.  What  role  do  other  NATO  countries  see  the  U.S.  play- 
ing in  Europe? 

Answer.  Other  NATO  countries  still  look  to  the  U.S.  for  leader- 
ship. This  was  evident  at  the  NATO  Summit,  where  the  U.S.  pro- 
posed Partnership  for  Peace  and  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force 
concept  and  achieved  acceptance  throughout  the  Alliance  for  these 
initiatives.  Also,  the  recent  example  of  effecting  an  exclusion  zone 
around  Sarajevo  shows  that  U.S.  leadership  is  the  key  to  NATO  in 
the  operational  context  as  well. 

Our  Allies  also  look  to  the  U.S.  for  unique  capabilities,  such  as 
intelligence,  strategic  lift,  and  others  that  only  the  U.S.  can  provide 
in  adequate  quality  and  quantity. 

However,  our  European  Allies  have  a  greater  desire  to  assume 
more  of  the  responsibility  for  their  security.  While  reaffirming  the 
strong  commitment  to  the  Transatlantic  Link,  the  NATO  Summit 
gave  full  support  to  the  development  of  a  European  Security  and 
Defense  Identity  (ESDI).  The  U.S.  can  maintain  its  leadership 
within  NATO,  while  at  the  same  time,  support  the  sharing  of  secu- 
rity responsibilities  with  our  European  Allies  as  ESDI  matures. 

Question.  How  do  other  NATO  countries  view  NATO's  future 
role? 

Answer.  Our  NATO  Allies  still  consider  NATO  as  the  premier  se- 
curity organization  in  Europe.  They  see  NATO  as  serving  a  vital 
function  in  providing  collective  defense  to  counter  outside  threats 
that  have  not  completely  subsided.  The  Alliance  also  recognizes  the 
need  for  out-of-area  operations  to  promote  the  security  interests  of 
the  member  nations.  Changes  in  the  NATO  command  structure, 
the  nature  and  composition  of  available  forces  (to  include  the 
ARRC),  and  the  CJTF  concept  were  all  designed  to  address  these 
new  missions. 

NATO  membership  is  the  ultimate  goal  behind  Partnership  for 
Peace  members,  who  view  NATO's  concept  of  mutual  security  not 
only  as  a  tremendous  success  story  boasting  over  45  years  of  peace, 
but  as  the  pillar  or  stability  for  the  future  of  a  reunited  Europe. 
Our  Allies  see  in  PFP  an  historic  opportunity  to  extend  the  concept 
of  mutual  security  to  the  east. 
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INTELLIGENCE  SUPPORT  TO  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

Question.  The  U.S.  is  in  the  process  of  consolidating  its  intel- 
ligence resources  to  the  Joint  Analysis  Center  in  Molesworth,  Eng- 
land. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  consolidation  of  EUCOM  intelligence 

assets  in  Molesworth? 

Answer. . 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  intelligence  support  that 
EUCOM  currently  receives  is  adequate  to  support  your  peacetime 
and  contingency  needs? 

Answer. . 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 


Thursday,  August  4,  1994. 
RWANDA  AND  HAITI  OPERATIONS 

witnesses 

hon.  william  j.  perry,  secretary  of  defense 
gen.  john  m.  shalikashvili,  chairman,  joint  chiefs  of  staff 
john  j.  hamre,  comptroller  and  chief  financial  officer,  de- 
partment of  defense 

Introduction 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon  we  will  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Wil- 
liam J.  Perry,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Shalikashvili,  concerning  the  Rwanda  and  Haiti  operations. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Defense  Department  and  the  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  forces  who  have  responded  to  the  tragedy 
in  Rwanda  in  such  a  timely  and  effective  manner.  Thousands  of 
lives  have  been  saved  by  the  efforts  of  our  service  personnel  who 
have  been  called  upon  so  frequently  in  recent  years  for  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  missions.  Mr.  Secretary  and  General  Shalikashvili,  we  wel- 
come you  to  the  Committee. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  you  on  the  way  you  have  acted 
so  expeditiously  on  orders  from  the  White  House  to  deploy  Amer- 
ican forces.  I  know  there  are  no  other  forces  that  could  deploy  so 
quickly  and  which  have  such  an  impact  and  save  so  many  lives. 
And  so  we  compliment  you  on  the  way  the  Defense  Department 
acted  and,  of  course,  the  tremendous  response  of  the  troops. 

But  in  saying  that,  I  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  cost  of  this 
operation.  I  have  been  saying  for  over  a  year  that  we  will  be  $80 
to  $100  billion  short  in  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  available 
to  the  Defense  Department  over  the  next  five  years.  I  think  we 
even  talked  about  this  during  the  budget  summation  and  while  our 
bill  was  being  passed.  GAO  not  only  confirms  it,  but  estimates  the 
shortfall  is  larger  than  the  one  that  I  suggest  and  the  staff  agrees. 

When  I  first  talked  to  President  Clinton  a  year-and-a-half  ago, 
and  since  then,  we  have  discussed  the  readiness  of  the  forces. 
Readiness  is  the  single  most  important  item.  You  have  certainly  in- 
dicated that  by  the  amount  of  money  that  you  have  put  in  the 
budget  for  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

But  no  matter  how  much  money  you  put  in,  if  we  continue  to  de- 
ploy in  these  extraordinary  deployments,  we  are  going  to  run  into 
crises.  One  of  the  conditions,  representing  the  committee,  that  I 
put  into  place  is  the  condition  that  whenever  we  have  an  extraor- 
dinary deployment,  and  this  language  was  worked  out  with  the 
White  House,  that  the  Administration  will  come  to  the  Congress, 
and  say — we  have  a  humanitarian  project  which  we  believe  is  im- 
portant to  our  national  interests  and  we  want  to  deploy  U.S.  forces, 
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and  this  is  the  reason  and  this  is  how  much  it  will  cost  and  we 
want  an  agreement  from  Congress. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  happen.  I  know  as  we  move  away  from 
the  Cold  War  and  towards  these  kinds  of  deplojrments,  it  is  still  not 
completely  formulated.  In  this  latest  crisis,  I  know  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  been  dying.  And  as  tragic  as  it  is,  we  still 
believe  that  there  are  other  places  in  the  world  where  people  are 
dying  and  that  Congress  ought  to  be  more  involved  in  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  provide  you  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  the  tremendous  impact  on  the  forces.  I  was  just  down 
in  Guantanamo  with  your  Comptroller  and  we  found  that  the 
troops  are  worn  out.  They  just  came  back  from  a  Mediterranean 
cruise  and  twelve  days  later  they  were  sent  to  Guantanamo.  All  of 
us  have  seen  instances  of  that  all  over.  We  are  asking  them  to  do 
extraordinary  things  and  they  are  doing  it  willingly.  But  the  point 
is  that  you  get  worn  out  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  predicting 
and  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  welcome  you  and  compliment  you  on  the  way 
you  have  handled  this  operation.  But  we  certainly  would  hope  that 
you  can  tell  us  the  cost,  explain  what  the  mission  is,  not  only  in 
Rwanda — and  I  know  you  were  just  in  Rwanda — ^but  also  in  Haiti, 
and  when  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  these  operations. 

And  with  that,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Young  if  he  has  any  comments  be- 
fore you  start. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  and  welcome 
all  of  you  to  this  hearing  today. 

I  think  the  Chairman  has  expressed  the  concerns  that  all  of  us 
have.  We  are  concerned  about  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
"military  invasion,"  quote  unquote,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  plan? 
How  do  we  get  there  and  how  do  we  accomplish  the  mission?  What 
is  the  mission?  How  do  we  get  out? 

And,  of  course,  how  do  we  save  lives  and  how  do  we  determine 
how  much  this  operation  is  going  to  cost?  I  think  the  Chairman 
said  that  very  well  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  way  you 
presented  it  and  represented  the  committee  in  this  case.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Dr.  Perry. 

Summary  Statement  of  Secretary  Perry 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  civil  war  which  was  ignited  in  Rwanda  last  April  has  caused 
a  human  tragedy  of  enormous  proportion,  as  you  have  indicated  in 
your  opening  statement.  Out  of  the  population  of  Rwanda  of  ap- 
proximately 8  million  people,  more  than  half  of  them  now  are  ei- 
ther dead  or  displaced  from  their  homes.  So  the  upheaval  in  the 
country  is  just  almost  unimaginable. 

Of  those  roughly  4  million  displaced  right  now,  850,000  are  at 
one  location  in  Cjoma,  Zaire,  just  across  the  border  from  Rwanda. 
And  at  that  camp  alone  last  week,  the  death  rate  was  running 
about  3,000  a  day,  mostly  from  cholera.  And  cholera,  as  you  know, 
is  a  disease  which  is  totally  preventable  and  totally  treatable  but 
you  have  to  have  the  provisions  there  to  treat  it,  the  water  and  the 
medicine. 
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In  order  to  deal  with  that  immediate  emergency,  there  was  re- 
quired a  vast  logistics  operation  involving  airlift  of  a  kind  that  was 
available  only  to  the  U.S.  military.  The  same  facilities  we  have  for 
projecting  global  military  power  were  the  facilities  that  were  able 
to  be  used  to  deal  with  this  emergency.  Therefore,  it  was  just  under 
two  weeks  ago  that  the  President  directed  the  Defense  Department 
to  provide  an  emergency  assist  in  this  relief  operation. 

And  last  week — last  weekend,  I  went  to  the  area,  to  Uganda, 
Rwanda  and  Zaire  to  oversee  that  operation  as  it  was  being  con- 
ducted. 

We  began  flowing  equipment  and  supplies  the  very  next  day 
after  we  got  the  directive  from  the  President.  The  focus  was  on 
water,  medicine,  site  sanitation,  and  building  up  the  infrastructure, 
particularly  the  airfield  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  equipment. 

The  work  done  to  date  has  already  been  effective.  It  has  unques- 
tionably saved  thousands  of  lives  already.  Just  last  week,  a  week 
ago  today,  there  were  hundreds  of  corpses  lining  the  streets,  the 
main  street  of  Cjoma.  Literally  hundreds.  When  I  drove  down  that 
same  street  on  Monday  on  the  way  down  to  the  Army's  water  puri- 
fication facility  there,  what  I  saw  instead  of  corpses,  were  hundreds 
of  Rwandans  carrying  water  buckets  on  their  heads  returning  back 
from  our  water  purification  system. 

I  believe  that  Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  role  that  their  mili- 
tary is  playing  in  this  humanitarian  effort.  I  was  certainly  proud 
to  see  the  way  our  troops  were  performing  under  very  difficult  and 
indeed  sometimes  frustrating  conditions. 

The  situation,  as  I  have  reported  to  the  President,  has  turned  the 
comer,  but  still  very  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  And  in  par- 
ticular, the  political  situation  in  Rwanda  remains  unsettled.  The 
political  situation  even  across  the  border  in  Zaire  remains  unset- 
tled and  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  would  be  sta- 
bilization of  the  political  situation  so  that  the  refugees  can  return 
to  their  homes  and  farms. 

The  international  effort  dealing  with  the  political  stability  issue 
is  being  managed  by  the  United  Nations  under  an  organization 
called  UNAMIR.  And  UNAMIR  as  a  very  small  force  in  Rwanda 
today;  fewer  than  1,000  people. 

I  met  with  General  Dallaire,  who  is  the  commanding  CJeneral  of 
UNAMIR,  and  he  presented  to  me  his  plans  for  building  UNAMIR 
up  to  his  authorized  force,  which  is  5,500  people.  He  hopes  to  have 
that  accomplished  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  want  to  be  clear  on  one  point.  The  United  States  will  not  be 
participating  in  the  UNAMIR  operation.  We  will  not  have  troops  in 
the  UNAMIR  operation,  although  we  have  already  participated  in 
providing  some  equipment  that  would  be  leased  to  the  U.N.  for 
some  of  the  battalions  that  are  in  UNAMIR,  and  we  have  also  of- 
fered to  provide  some  air  assets  to  airlift  in  battalions  from  other 
countries;  offered  that,  I  might  say,  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Now,  we,  therefore — I  am  explaining  several  things  to  you.  We 
are  not  involved — we  are  not  participants  in  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation and  do  not  plan  to  be.  But  I  want  to  be  clear  that  the  peace- 
keeping operation  is  essential  to  the  immediate  and  long-term  sta- 
bility in  Rwanda. 
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Our  role  is  assisting  the  humanitarian  organizations  and  the 
United  Nations  and  the  private  organizations,  the  so-called  NGOs, 
in  facilitating  the  providing  of  the  humanitarian  effort.  And  in  par- 
ticular, in  providing  that  particular  logistics  capability  which  we 
have  uniquely  in  the  U.S.  military  to  help  them  through  this  imme- 
diate emergency. 

This  operation,  as  I  indicated  to  you,  is  going  very  well,  but  a  lot 
remains  to  be  done  yet.  We  have  requested  an  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $270  million.  That  is  our  best  estimate  of 
the  nonrecurring  costs  for  setting  up  that  operation  plus  recurring 
costs  through  the  30th  of  September.  In  other  words,  roughly  the 
next  two  months.  We  have  not  requested  funds  beyond  that  date. 

Now,  as  I  look  at  this  operation,  or  any  operation  like  this,  I 
have  four  thoughts  that  have  to  come  into  my  mind  as  we  organize 
our  effort.  The  first  of  those — and  this  always  has  to  be  first  and 
foremost  in  my  mind — is  the  safety  and  security  of  our  troops  who 
are  going  into  this  troubled  region. 

And  I  will  be  happy,  to  the  extent  you  want,  to  discuss  with  you 
what  provisions  we  have  taken  to  provide  for  the  security  of  our 
troops.  I  will  tell  that  you  in  the  very  first  meeting  I  had  with  Gren- 
eral  Joulwan  and  Greneral  Nix  before  this  operation  was  started,  I 
told  them  that  that  was  their  number  one  priority  was  providing 
for  the  safety  and  the  security  of  the  troops  we  have  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  operation. 

The  second  issue,  which  has  to  be  foremost  in  my  mind  is  the 
danger  of  mission  creep.  I  have  to  take  pains  to  be  sure  that  the 
activities  and  the  operations  we  are  involved  in  stay  with  the  mis- 
sion that  was  assigned  to  them  and  do  not  let  that  drift  into  other 
areas,  no  matter  what  the  pressure  on  us — internal  pressure  is  to 
do  that — I  mean,  external  pressure  is  to  do  that. 

We  are  in  an  area  where  there  is  profound  need  for  peacekeep- 
ing, and  I  have  indicated  to  you  the  extent  to  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  support  it,  but  I  have  also  said  we  are  not  going  to  provide 
ground  forces  for  that  operation. 

We  are  providing  what  the  United  States  has  unique  capabilities 
to  provide  in  this  magnificent  emergency,  engineers,  support  that 
we  are  bringing,  but  we  are  not  uniquely  capable  of  bringing  the 
ground  forces  for  the  peacekeeping.  Other  nations  can  do  that  and 
we  propose  to  let  other  nations  do  that. 

The  third  issue  that  I  have  to  be  continually  considering  here  in 
any  such  operation  is  what  is  the  proper  role  of  the  U.S.  military 
in  humanitarian  and  relief  operations?  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss 
that  with  you  to  the  extent  you  would  care  to  discuss  it. 

I  have  thought  about  that  issue  a  lot  and  have  views  on  it.  But 
in  very  brief  summary  form,  we  should  be  able  to  provide  in  an  im- 
mediate emergency  situation  those  capabilities  which  are  unique  to 
the  U.S.  military.  We  should  not  be,  in  the  long-term,  sustaining 
humanitarian  operations.  We  are  an  army,  not  a  salvation  army. 

And  finally,  I  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  impact  of  our  oper- 
ations on  readiness.  This  is  a  subject  which  you  have  focused  on 
in  your  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  appropriately.  And 
there  are  two  different  aspects  of  the  readiness  question.  The  first 
is  simple  and  straightforward:  if  we  are  not  reimbursed  for  this  op- 
eration, the  expenses  of  this  operation,  then  the  operation  and 
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maintenance  accounts  of  the  defense  budget  will  pay  for  it  and  it 
will  have  a  direct  and  predictable  negative  impact  on  readiness. 
And  that  is  why  we  have  requested  this  emergency  supplemental. 

READINESS  ISSUES 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  think  you  have  to  give  us  some  examples,  because 
it  is  so  easy  to  talk  in  terms  of  readiness  declining.  For  instance, 
down  in  Camp  Lejeune,  they  have  buildings  that  are  made  for  air 
conditioning  and  the  windows  won't  open  so  the  people  have  to 
sleep  outside  because  they  didn't  have  the  preventive  maintenance 
to  keep  the  air  conditioners  running.  That  is  only  one  example.  But 
can  you  give  us  some  examples  of  what  might  happen  if  the  extra 
money  is  not  made  available? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have — let  me  be  clear,  I  am  lumping  together  two  different 
problems  here.  There  are  two  different  requests  before  the  Con- 
gress today.  One  of  them  is  this  request  for  an  emergency  supple- 
mental and  the  other  is  a  reprogramming  request,  which  this  com- 
mittee has  approved — ^for  which  we  thank  you — ^but  which  is  not 
yet  fully  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Because  we  are  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  have  less  than 
two  months  to  go,  the  people — the  program  managers,  the  base 
managers,  the  wing  commanders — have  to  plan  their  activities  in 
the  O&M  account  as  if  we  might  not  get  those  monies.  They  cannot 
assume  that  they  are  going  to  get  them  until  they  are  actually  ap- 
proved. And  therefore  they  are  already  starting  to  curtail  activities 
which  are  really  very  important  to  training  and  to  readiness. 

For  example,  the  Army  has  already  curtailed  the  purchase  of  re- 
pair parts  for  the  First  Infantry  Division  and  the  Fourth  Infantry 
Division  and  the  Second  Armored  Division,  The  Forces  Command 
has  directed  the  release  of  all  temporary  civilian  employees.  The 
CINCLANT  fleet  has  stopped  all  scheduled  ship  and  aircraft  engine 
depot  maintenance  orders  except  for  safety-related  repairs. 

These  are  some  examples,  and  I  could  give  you  others,  that  are 
not  tied  to  the  size  of  our  O&M  budget  but  are  tied  to  actions 
which  the  Services  must  take  until  they  are  assured  that  they  will 
be  getting  the  reprogramming  or  the  supplemental  money.  It  is  a 
particular  problem  because  we  are  so  near  the  end  of  the  year  now. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Would  you  put  that  whole  list  in  the  record  for  us? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  a  re- 
sponse in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have  a  fairly  long  list  which  we  will  be 
happy  to  provide.  And  these  are  real-life  cases  of  actions  that  are 
underway  as  we  speak. 

So  let  me  summarize  then  the  four  issues:  safety  of  the  troops; 
the  danger  of  mission  creep;  the  question  of  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  military  in  humanitarian  relief  operations;  and  finally  the  im- 
pact on  readiness.  Those  are  the  four  primary  issues  which  I  have 
focused  on  in  considering  how  to  organize  and  conduct  this  mission. 

It  led  me,  of  course,  to  request  the  emergency  supplemental  but 
it  has  also  led  to  a  set  of  other  actions.  One  I  just  mentioned,  inci- 
dentally, is  that  when  we  send  a  team  to  Kigali  Airport  to  manage 
the  air  traffic  control  and  manage  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
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cargo,  we  also  send  a  company  of  military  police  to  provide  security 
for  them.  That  is  a  part  of  the  operation  because  we  are  concerned 
about  providing  for  the  security  of  the  troops  in  a  very  unstable  sit- 
uation. 

But  we  also  have  to  look  and  we  are  looking  everyday,  at  the  in- 
telligence in  that  area  to  make  a  threat  assessment.  The  threat  as- 
sessment now  is  that  while  it  is  a  troubled  and  unstable  area, 
there  is  no  military  threat  being  posed  to  any  of  our  troops  there. 
And  if  that  situation  were  to  change,  then  we  would  have  to  change 
our  judgment  about  how  we  could  deploy  and  where  we  could  de- 
ploy our  troops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  summarizes  my  introductory  comments,  un- 
less General  Shalikashvili  would  like  to  add  to  that. 

[The  statement  of  Secretary  Perry  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense:  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  you  this 
afternoon  on  a  regional  issue  that  has  been  very  much  on  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,  the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  certainly  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  Rwanda,  we  are  faced  with  extremely  complex  issues  that  have 
required  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  effort.  We  are  also  presented  with  an 
immense  human  traged>'  which,  at  the  President's  instruction,  1  have  now 
seen  with  my  own  eyes. 

I  traveled  to  the  crisis  area  this  past  weekend  to  assess  the  situation, 
review  plans  of  the  U.S.  Commanders,  UNAMIR  and  UNHCR,  and  determine 
what  additional  management  support  is  necessary  for  EUCOM  to 
accomplish  its  mission. 

DOD  has  been  working  hand  in  glove  with  our  colleagues  at  the  NSC,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  rest  of  the  interagency  to  coordinate  and 
implement  policies  and  practices  designed  to  address  the  humanitarian 
tragedy  in  Rwanda.  We  also  have  been  working  with  the  United  Nations  to 
get  the  UNAMIR  peacekeeping  operation  up  and  running.  Let  me  discuss 
each  of  these  efforts. 
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DOD's  role  has  been  to  implement  the  President's  response  to  the 
humanitarian  side  of  the  crisis.  Thousands  of  refugees  have  flooded  into 
neighboring  Zaire,  Burundi,  and  Tanzania;  initially  Tutsis  fleeing 
government  forces,  and  then  Hutus  attempting  to  escape  what  they  fear  to 
be  imminent  retribution  by  victorious  Tutsi  forces.  Over  two  million 
refugees  remain  in  serious  danger  of  starvation  and  death  due  to  disease, 
especially  cholera  and  now  dysentery.  It  is  a  daunting  situation  that  last 
weekend  brought  very  much  home  to  me. 

Since  the  beginning,  DoD  has  been  out  front  in  response  to  the  crisis.  In 
the  last  week  of  April  our  Humanitarian  and  Refugee  Affairs  office  set 
aside  $15M  for  assistance  to  Rwanda.  Almost  all  $15M  of  that  money  has 
been  obligated.  With  this  fund,  DoD  carried  out  108  humanitarian  flights 
(with  more  in  planning)  moving  almost  3,000  tons  of  material  into  the 
region  to  help  refugees.  In  addition,  OFDA  has  provided  DoD  with  $2M  for 
an  additional  4  DoD  contracted  flights.  U.S.  Air  Force  C-141s  have  flown 
from  Turkey  and  Dubai  to  deliver  UNHCR  trucks  and  supplies.  We  have 
contracted  carriers,  flying  from  Kenya  to  Zaire  carrying  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  supplies.  A  USG  sponsored  airlift  of  grain  and 
cooking  oil  from  Tanzania  and  Burundi  commenced  on  1  June.  We  have 
run  additional  contract  flights  of  oil  and  rice  from  Nairobi  to  Tanzania,     . 
trucks  and  medical  supplies  from  Sweden  to  Nairobi,  Landcruisers  and 
medical  supplies  from  the  Netherlands  to  Nairobi,  plastic  sheeting  from 
Nairobi  to  Coma,  water  tanker  trucks  from  Finland  and  a  team  of  retired 
fire  fighters  from  San  Francisco  along  with  their  commercial  water 
purification  unit  capable  of  purifying  up  to  51,000  gallons  of  water  per 
hour. 

This  is  a  large  scale  effort  that  has  been  underway  for  quite  some  time. 
We  should  have  no  illusions:  these  needs  will  continue  unless  and  until  the 
affected  population  believes  it  is  safe  to  return  to  Rwanda. 

Recentiy,  the  President  directed  us  to  expand  U.S.  military  humanitarian 
relief  efforts  in  Rwanda.  A  Herculean  logistics  effort  was  needed,  and  only 
the  U.S.  military  could  fill  the  gap.  Following  the  President's  direction, 
forces  from  European  Command  and  Air  Mobility  Command  stepped  up  the 
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flow  of  equipment  and  supplies  12  days  ago  and  focused  on  the  most 
urgent  problems:  providing  purified  water,  medicine,  site  sanitation  and 
building  up  throughput  capacity  at  the  airfields.  Through  2  August,  our 
Air  Mobility  Command  conducted  250  missions,  moving  over  2,200 
passengers  and  over  3,900  tons  of  cargo.  We  have  established  a 
comprehensive  command  and  control  architecture  in  Zaire  which  ties 
together  existing  agencies  to  provide  water,  food,  shelter,  and  health  care. 
Another  U.S.  team  from  Europe  has  already  delivered  cargo  handling 
equipment  and  water  purification  systems.  These  groups  have  linked  up 
with  French  military  forces,  the  UNHCR  and  international  relief  agencies. 
We  have  established  an  air  intermediate  staging  base  in  Entebbe  and 
begun  the  buildup  of  facihties  at  Kigah  to  serve  as  the  logistics 
coordination  center.  Immediately  following  the  President's  announcement, 
on  July  22,  our  European  Command  established  a  Joint  Task  Force 
operations  cell  and  developed  a  plan  of  action  to  support  the  massive 
international  relief  operation.  We  are  coordinating  with  the  UNHCR, 
France,  Germany,  and  others.  In  addition,  there  are  DoD  representatives  in 
the  UNHCR  air  operations  cell  in  Geneva  to  help  coordinate  and  increase  the 
throughput  of  flights  to  Rwanda,  Zaire  and  Uganda. 

Our  initial  assessments  have  revealed  some  very  specific  requirements 
which  must  be  met  quickly  at  the  airfields  in  Zaire,  Uganda  and  now  Kigali 
in  Rwanda.  At  both  Goma  and  Kigali,  we  have  put  in  place  24  hour 
operational  capabilities;  onload/offload  capabilities;  equipment  to  repair 
runways;  security;  and  warehousing.  Of  note,  operating  out  of  Kigah  will 
provide  the  UN  the  capacity  to  more  than  double  the  amount  of  goods 
going  into  Goma. 

Water  management  and  sanitation  are  key.  We  have  begun  an  ambitious 
water  purification  program  which  includes  chlorination  and  reverse 
osmosis  purification  equipment  and  a  distribution  system.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Germans,  the  UNHCR  and  others,  EUCOM  is  making 
this  program  happen.  Today  U.S.  forces  are  pimiping  over  400,000  gallons 
of  water  every  24  hours  as  part  of  an  international  effort  which  is 
producing  almost  1  milhon  gallons  of  purified  water.  Much  of  the 
international  supphes  and  equipment  were  airlifted  aboard  our  own  C-5s 
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and  C-141S.  We  dispatched  5  prepositioned  supply  ships  to  Mombasa 
Kenya  with  equipment  on  board  with  the  capacity  to  purify  2m  gallons  of 
water  per  day.  Two  of  the  ships  are  in  Mombasa  now. 

Our  efforts  in  Rwanda  will  require  substantial  additional  resources.  Other 
than  the  food  transportation  effort,  DOD  costs  are  being  covered  from  the 
service  operation  and  maintenance  appropriations.  We  estimate  that  these 
other  relief  efforts  could  cost  approximately  $270  million.  To  mitigate  the 
impact  on  military  readiness,  the  President  has  requested  an  emergency 
supplemental  to  cover  those  costs. 

Before  leaving  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  equation,  let  me  underscore  Dr. 
Lake's  comment  in  Friday's  White  House  press  conference  that  U.S.  miUtary 
personnel  are  not  part  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  operation.  Our  participation 
is  stricdy  in  the  context  of  the  humanitarian  effort  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  UNHCR.  The  U.S.  military  offers  unique  capabihties  at  this  particularly 
difficult  moment.  We  are  able  to  move  quickly  and  bring  sufficient 
resources  to  bear  in  stemming  the  worst  of  this  crisis.  That  is  why  the 
international  community  has  asked  for  our  help  and  why  we  have 
responded  to  this  plea  quickly  and  professionally. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  USG  in  general  and  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
particular  have  not  been  involved  in  the  international  peacekeeping 
response  to  the  horrors  that  have  occurred  in  Rwanda.  DOD  has  been 
actively  involved  in  support  of  the  UN,  offering  operational  planning 
advice  and  counsel,  and  offering  equipment  and  airlift  support.  We  moved 
quickly  to  provide  50  armored  vehicles  for  the  use  by  the  Ghanaian 
contingent  in  UNAMIR.  The  last  of  these  vehicles  arrived  in  Entebbe, 
Uganda,  on  2  July  and  have  just  recently  been  moved  to  Kigali  by  the  UN. 
Except  for  the  French,  we  are  the  only  country  that  has  provided  any 
substantial  equipment  support  whatsoever  to  UNAMIR  since  its  mandate 
was  expanded  on  16  May. 

When  other  donors  did  not  step  forward  early  on,  the  USG  went  further- 
we  "adopted"  the  Ghanaian  Battalion  and  are  in  the  process  of  providing 
additional  UN-requested  gear.    We  also  urged  other  donor  nations  to 
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follow  our  lead,  here  in  Washington,  at  the  UN  and  in  foreign  capitols. 
Most  recently,  the  U.S.  Government  reiterated  the  need  to  move  quickly  on 
the  equipment  issue  to  representatives  of  twenty-five  diplomatic  missions 
at  a  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  at  the  Department  of  State.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  a  number  of  nations  have  offered  support,  and  I  must  mention 
in  particular  the  French,  whose  early  establishment  of  a  safe  haven 
undoubtedly  saved  numerous  lives. 

Even  as  we  help  refugees  survive  In  Zaire,  we  must  look  for  ways  for  them 
to  return  home.  This  is  the  crucial  end  state  we  seek.  I  have  asked  EUCOM 
Commander  General  Joulwan  to  make  this  one  of  his  priorities.  He  is  now 
exploring  ways  he  might  be  able  to  facilitate  UN  and  NGO  efforts  and  we 
reviewed  a  number  of  them  on  our  joint  visit  to  the  area.  The  key  is 
whether  the  government  of  Rwanda  and  UNAMIR,  by  providing  a  secure 
environment,  can  make  refugees  feel  safe  about  returning  home  and 
reconstituting  their  lives  and  their  country. 

The  situation  in  Rwanda  is  a  challenge  of  enormous  magnitude.  As  much 
as  our  humanitarian  efforts  to  bring  clean  water,  food,  medicine  and  other 
emergency  assistance  may  help  the  immediate  crisis  of  disease  and 
starvation,  the  causes  of  the  massive  flight  of  refugees  and  displaced 
resulted  from  long-standing  tribal  and  power  struggles.  This  violence 
occurred  when  the  Rwandan  people  were  relatively  well-fed,  housed,  and 
clothed.  We  hope  our  humanitarian  efforts  contribute  to  the  construction 
of  a  situation  which  engenders  sufficient  confidence  of  the  affected 
populations  to  return  home. 

The  challenge  in  Rwanda  comes  at  a  time  when  increasing  constraints  on 
our  resource  base  are  requiring  creativity,  innovation,  and  stamina.  We 
are  trying  hard  to  meet  this  and  other  challenges  and  we  welcome  your 
help  in  doing  so.  Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  issue 
with  you. 
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READINESS  AND  TROOP  MORALE 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  discuss  the  tempo  of  operations  and  let  me 
ask  Mr.  McDade  to  comment.  He  has  been  following  the  intel- 
ligence of  these  warring  forces  very  closely  and  is  worried  about  the 
safety  of  the  troops  as  all  of  us  are. 

I  talked  to  Greneral  Shalikashvili  the  other  day  about  whether  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  limiting  some  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean deplo3rments  or  some  of  the  routine  things  that  we  are  doing 
when  we  show  the  flag,  so  that  when  we  make  these  extraordinary 
operations  we  will  have  the  troops  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

We  brought  a  chief  back  with  us  who  was  going  on  emergency 
leave  from  Guantanamo,  and  this  chief  said  he  was  getting  out.  He 
had  been  deployed  twelve  months  out  of  the  last  eighteen,  and  did 
not  see  his  family  at  all. 

We  are  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  quality  people  like  that.  The  key  is 
to  reduce  the  forces  and  we  reduced  them  by  23  percent? 

Secretary  Perry.  Twenty-three  percent  to  date,  but  the  objective 
is  a  33  percent  total  by  fiscal  1997. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Yet,  the  tempo  of  operation  has  not  stayed  the 
same.  They  have  increased  just  a  bit,  1  or  2  percent.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  23  percent  less  people,  then  33  percent  less.  I  know  that 
we  are  going  to  lose  15,000  a  month  this  year,  but  it  means  the 
tempo  of  operation  continues  to  be  the  same  which  means  it  puts 
a  tremendous  strain  and  danger  on  these  troops.  And,  of  course, 
there  is  a  danger  of  miscalculation. 

The  White  House  has  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  be  more  defin- 
itive and  make  sure  they  explain  any  humanitarian  deployment.  I 
realize  the  President  has  the  constitutional  right  to  deploy  troops 
in  a  national  security  situation,  but  what  I  am  concerned  about  are 
these  humanitarian  deployments  all  over  the  world.  We  certainly 
can't  be  led  by  CNN  to  make  the  decision  about  where  we  go. 

I  have  a  great  concern  that  our  resources  are  being  depleted,  and 
whenever  we  have  something  like  Korea,  we  would  have  to  pull 
troops  out  of  all  these  places  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

With  that,  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  welcome  you  and  General  Shalikashvili  and 
John  Hamre.  The  committee,  as^  you  know,  holds  you  with  the 
highest  regard;  great  citizens  doing  a  great  job. 

The  Chairman  just  talked  about  stretching  resources.  Who  was 
it  who  said — Shall  will  know — the  best  way  to  lose  a  war  is  to  try 
to  defend  everything — what  is  that  quote? 

General  Shalikashvili.  If  you  defend  everything,  you  defend 
nothing. 

Mr.  McDade.  And  I  knew  you  would  know  it.  Is  it  Clausewitz? 

That  is  the  concern  that  the  Chairman  is  articulating,  and  I  am, 
too,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  we  look  at  the  number  of  people  who  are  de- 
ployed. I  know  what  you  are  doing  is  implementing  policy,  not  nec- 
essarily making  it,  but  I  have  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  it. 

You  have  got  about  40,000  people  in  Korea;  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  approximately  correct,  38,000  is  the 
number. 
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HUMANITARIAN  VS.  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McDade.  I  think  we  have  all  agreed  there  is  no  greater  dan- 
ger point  in  the  world  than  that.  Don't  we  agree  on  that? 

I  would  like  to  keep  that  in  mind  while  shifting  gears  to  discuss 
what  the  press  is  calling  non-traditional  operations.  For  example, 
Rwanda  and  Haiti.  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  the  difference?  How  do 
you  classify  them?  What  is  Rwanda  and  what  is  Haiti? 

Secretary  Perry.  Rwanda  is  a  humanitarian  operation. 

Mr.  McDade.  And  what  is  the  other? 

Secretary  Perry.  Haiti  is  a  peacekeeping  operation,  in  a  sense. 
What  we  are  actually  doing  in  Haiti  today  is  interdiction,  enforcing 
sanctions.  So  it  doesn't  quite  fall  under  any  of  those  categories.  It 
could  become  a  peacekeeping  operation. 

Mr.  McDade.  So  could  Rwanda. 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  Rwanda  is  already  a  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation, but  not  with  the  U.S.  forces. 

Mr.  McDade.  Rwanda? 

Secretary  Perry.  Rwanda  does  not  have  U.S.  and  will  not  have 
U.S.  peacekeeping  forces. 

Mr.  McDade.  Where  are  they?  In  Zaire? 

Secretary  Perry.  Or  in  Zaire.  Only  humanitarian  forces  there. 

Mr.  McDade.  That  is  why  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  say  fish  or 
fowl,  and  I  know  it  is  hard  to  decide  what  is  what. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  human- 
itarian operation  and  peacekeeping  operation. 

Mr.  McDade.  So  do  I.  What  is  Haiti? 

Secretary  Perry.  Haiti  is  enforcing  an  embargo,  sanctions 
against  the  Haitian  Grovemment.  A  sort  of  third  category,  but  it 
could  become  with — ^the  United  Nations  has  established  a  mandate 
for  a  peacekeeping  operation  in  Haiti  and  under  the  right  condi- 
tions, that  could  be  established.  And  if  that  were  established,  the 
U.S.  could  be  involved  in  peacekeeping  forces  in  Haiti.  You  are  very 
right  to  bring  that  up. 

Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Secretary,  for  our  own  educational  experi- 
ences, as  we  look  at  Rwanda  and  Haiti  and  the  former  Yugoslavia 
and  Iraq  and  Somalia,  all  of  them  could  be  called,  for  purposes  of 
discussion,  nontraditional  activities.  Is  that  what  they  say  over  in 
the  building,  general? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  military  classifies  those  as  oper- 
ations other  than  war.  And  operations  other  than  war  consist  of 
such  things  as  humanitarian  operations,  peacekeeping  operations, 
and  peacemaking  operations.  The  kind  of  Chapter  7  operations  that 
Bosnia  is.  But  they  are  classified  by  military  as  operations  other 
than  war,  to  distinguish  them  from  something  like  Korea. 

Mr.  McDade.  Do  you  accept  that  definition? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  we  use  that  definition. 

NUMBERS  OF  TROOPS  DEPLOYED 

Mr.  McDade.  Tell  me  how  many  people  are  currently  deployed 
for  Haiti,  this  nontraditional,  nonwar  operation. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  give  you  an  estimate  on  that,  but  I  bet- 
ter check  it  for  the  record. 

About  9,000. 
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Mr.  McDade.  Would  you  agree  it  might  be  10,590? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  not  want  to  argue  over  a  thousand  on 
that. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  would  not  either. 

Let's  go  to  the  former  Yugoslavia.  How  many  people  are  de- 
ployed? 

Secretary  Perry.  Do  you  have  a  number  on  that? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  don't  have  today's  number. 

Mr.  McDade.  Can  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  11,000? 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  probably  correct.  It  depends  how 
many  ships  are  involved  at  any  given  time  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  McDade.  But  the  commitment  is  about  11,000,  correct? 

Let's  go  to  Iraq.  How  many  people  in  operations  around  Iraq? 

General  Shalikashvili.  In  the  northern  part,  in  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort,  there  are  about  1,600  or  so. 

Mr.  McDade.  If  I  suggested  to  you  that  you  have  deployed 
11,000  people  in  Iraq,  would  you  agree  on  that  number? 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  right,  they  are  mainly  down 
south  for  the  southern  watch  operation. 

Mr.  McDade.  Let's  say  it  is  11,000,  and  1,000  in  the  north,  and 
10,000  or  so.  For  Somalia  we  still  have  3,100;  is  that  right? 

General  Shalikashvili.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  much  have  we  got  in  Somalia? 

General  Shalikashvili.  We  have  58  Marines  that  are  guard- 
ing  

Mr.  McDade.  Wait  a  second,  let's  not  split  hairs.  We  just  sent 
2,500  Marines  to  the  Bahamas;  where  did  they  come  from? 

TROOPS  deployed  IN  SOMALIA 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  Marines  came  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Mr.  McDade.  From  Somalia?  On  board  ship? 

Let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  You  took  2,500  people  out  of  the 
coast  of  Somalia  on  ship;  roughly  3,000.  Took  them  back.  They 
were  supposed  to  get  a  long  leave  period.  Because  of  the  crisis  in 
Haiti,  they  were  shifted  and  diverted  to  the  Bahamas. 

General  Shalikashvili.  They  came — that  is  right,  they  came 
from  the  Mediterranean  deployment. 

Mr.  McDade.  And  then  you  replaced  them  with  about  3,000. 

General  Shalikashvili.  No,  there  are  in  the  CENTCOM  area  of 
operations,  there  is  a  Marine  expeditionary  unit  there. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  many  people.  General? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Just  shy  of  3,000  people. 

Mr.  McDade.  Let's  say  3,000.  That  is  the  number  I  suggested  to 
you  originally. 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  only  point  I  raised  with  you,  sir, 
was  that  they  are  not  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  McDade.  They  are  on  the  ocean  off  Somalia? 

General  Shalikashvili.  They  are  in  the  ocean.  They  are  in  the 
ocean  participating  in  exercises. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  far  are  they  away  from  Somalia? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  far  are  they  away  from  the  United  States? 
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General  Shalikashvili.  Well,  obviously,  quite  a  distance.  But  we 
have  before  Somalia  maintained  Marines  there  on  deployments  in 
support  of  the  CENTCOM  commander. 

NUMBER  OF  TROOPS  FOR  RWANDA 

Mr.  McDade.  Now,  I  just  suggested  to  you  that  you  have  10,590 
in  Haiti,  deployed  now;  11,000  in  Yugoslavia;  11,000  in  Iraq;  and 
about  3,000  in  Somalia.  And  we  are  going  to  have  about  how  many, 
do  you  think,  Mr.  Secretary — I  know  that  is  a  hard  question — are 
going  to  be  in  Rwanda? 

Secretary  Perry.  Probably  a  few  thousand. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  does  that  mean?  Put  a  number  on  it. 

Secretary  Perry.  Two  or  three  thousand. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  about  four? 

Secretary  Perry.  No.  Two  or  three  thousand. 

Mr.  McDade.  If  you  total  those  numbers — and  I  see  John  who 
is  the  greatest  number  cruncher  as  I  have  ever  seen — what  is  the 
total? 

Mr.  Hamre.  I  failed  to  add  it  up. 

Mr.  McDade.  Would  you  accept  my  addition?  How  about  more 
troops  than  are  in  Korea? 

Secretary  Perry.  About  that  many,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McDade.  Does  that  trouble  you  at  all? 

Secretary  PERRY.  No. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  didn't  think  it  did.  It  troubles  me. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  you  yield  to  me  for  just  one  second? 

Mr.  McDade.  No. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Don't  forget  about  the  680  Marines  that  are  in  Wash- 
ington State  fighting  the  fires. 

COST  OF  operations 

Mr.  McDade.  That  is  good. 

Let's  go  through  the  operations. 

Let's  talk  Rwanda.  You  have  a  supplemental  pending? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  McDade.  Two  hundred  seventy  million? 

Secretary  Perry.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  long  does  that  take  you? 

Secretary  Perry.  To  the  end  of  September. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  is  the  12-month  cost  of — of  Rwanda,  as  you 
know  it  today? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Twelve  months  cost — that  is  for  a  three- 
month  period,  so  multiply  by  four. 

Mr.  Hamre.  No,  sir,  I  think  the  recurring  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $45  million  a  month.  If  we  were  to  do  that  for  a  full  year 
period,  of  course,  we  don't  anticipate  being  fully  there. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  hope  you  aren't,  but  if  you  are. 

Mr.  Hamre.  The  recurring  cost  would  be  about  $45  million  a 
month,  so  it  would  be  about  $500  million  for  an  annual  bill,  if  there 
were  a  full  year. 

Mr.  McDade.  Is  that  12  months,  John? 

Mr.  Hamre.  That  would  be  12  months,  but  that  is  less  than  we 
are  paying  for  firefighting  in  the  Northwest.  We  pay  $2  million  a 
day  to  support  firefighting  operations. 
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Mr.  McDade.  Does  that  include  the  Marines?  How  much  are  the 
Marines  that  are  out  there? 
Mr.  Hamre.  They  are  getting  paid  their  regular  active  duty  pay. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  much?  What  is  the  daily  cost  of 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  think  there  are  680  Marines. 


Mr.  Hamre.  I  will  get  it  for  the  record,  at  the  time  TDY 

Mr.  McDade.  Gret  it  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

COST  OF  HAITI  OPERATION 

Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  inquire  what  you  believe  to 
be  the  annual  cost  in  Haiti.  Annual.  Let's  make  it  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have  figures  on  Haiti.  John  has  them  here. 
I  don't  have  to  estimate  them. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  know  you  fellows  will  have  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Hamre.  The  total  cost  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  migrant 
processing  operation  in  Haiti  is  approximately  $232  million.  Of 
that,  we  received  a  supplemental  appropriation  from  the  Congress 
to  pay  for  the  shipboard  operations,  the  embargo  operations. 

The  Department  of  State  is  paying  for  $45  million.  We  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  currently  are  paying  for  approximately  $124 
million.  We  are  financing  about  half  of  that  from  the  Defense 
Emergency  Response  Fund  and  the  other  half  is  coming  from  the 
O&M  accounts  of  the  Services. 

COST  OF  BOSNIA  OPERATION 

Mr.  McDade.  My  grave  concern  is  our  friend  Clausewitz,  who 
warned  all  of  us  to  be  careful.  And  I  am  deeply  concerned.  Now, 
what  about  Bosnia?  I  hope  we  get  a  peace  treaty  in  Bosnia,  we  all 
do. 

How  many  people  would  be  committed  if  we  did? 

Secretary  Perry.  If  we  get  a  peacekeeping  treaty?  If  there  is  a 
peace  agreement  in  Bosnia  and  if  all  of  our  conditions  for  sending 
a  peacekeeping  force  in  there  are  met,  this  could  involve  a  division 
of  forces;  15,000  to  20,000  in  very  round  figures. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  would  be  the  annual  cost  of  20,000  people  in 
Bosnia? 

Mr.  Hamre.  We  produced  an  estimate. 

[The  information  follows:] 

We  estimate  that  a  deployment  of  20,000  Army  soldiers  to  Bosnia  would  cost 
about  $1.1  billion  annually.  This  includes  the  cost  to  transport  the  troops  and  their 
equipment  to  Bosnia.  Several  major  underlying  assumptions  of  this  estimate  are 
that:  Operating  Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  would  be  at  the  peacekeeping  rate;  the  deploy- 
ment and  sustainment  of  the  force  would  be  accomplished  50%  by  air/50%  by  sea; 
and  that  80%  of  the  force  would  come  from  Europe  and  20%  from  CONUS.  Excluded 
from  this  estimate  are  any  costs  associated  with  off-shore  Navy  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel that  may  be  needed  to  support  the  in-country  ground  force. 

INTELLIGENCE  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  McDade.  And  let  me  just — as  we  make  these  decisions,  of 
course,  there  are  all  kinds  of  briefings  going  from  the  Intel  commu- 
nity, I  think  you  said  you  are  briefed  everyday.  And  so  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  over  there,  I  am  sure  about  that;  is  that 
correct? 
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Secretary  Perry.  Specifically  in  the  case  of  Bosnia,  the  President 
indicated  that  before  he  committed  those  troops  to  go  into  Bosnia, 
he  would  come  to  the  Congress  for  an  authorization. 

Mr.  McDade.  How  about  Rwanda? 

Secretary  Perry.  And  that  would  include  a  request  for  the  funds 
to  go  with  it.  For  Rwanda  we  are  here  requesting 

Mr.  McDade.  I  am  talking  about  Intel. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  am  talking  about  Intel.  You  said  you  get  a  daily 
intelligence  briefing.  May  I  assume  you  have  had  that  on  Rwanda? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes, 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you. 

supplemental  appropriations 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  know  the  tremendous  strain  that 
has  been  placed  on  the  normal  operations  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. We  know  this  extra  money  that  you  have  requested  is  abso- 
lutely essential  and  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  regular  operating 
money.  That  is  why  we  approved  the  reprogramming  so  quickly, 
and  that  is  why  we  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  quickly  on  a 
supplemental  to  reimburse  the  Defense  Department.  The  emer- 
gency supplemental  was  not  taken  out  of  the  DoD  budget. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  make  one  additional 
point? 

It  is  not  just  reimbursing  the  money  which  we  have  requested 
and  which  this  committee  has  supported.  It  is  also  some  matter  of 
timeliness,  too,  because  if  we  wait  too  long  to  get  the  reimburse- 
ment, the  Services  who  are  running  the  O&M  funds,  already  make 
the  decisions  to  cut  off  the  programs  that  they  should  be  doing.  So 
the  timeliness  is  important,  as  well  as  the  reimbursement. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  appreciate  that  and  I  will  convey  that  back  to  the 
White  House.  I  hope  you  will,  too,  so  that  they  will  put  additional 
pressure  on  both  Houses  to  get  something  done  in  this  area.  We 
are  desperately  concerned  about  the  readiness  being  eroded  sub- 
stantially by  what  is  going  on  with  these  decisions,  and  you  know 
it  is  hard  to  argue  with  the  deployments.  But  it  is  eroding  our  abil- 
ity to  react. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman — Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to 
welcome  you  and  General  Shalikashvili  and  Dr.  Hamre.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  is  being  requested  as  an  emergency,  so  it  will  be 
dealt  with  under  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Therefore,  the  Department  won't  have  to  take  it  out 
of  your  hide  for  this. 

Mr.  Hamre.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  the  total  amount  is  $320  million? 

Secretary  Perry.  For  the  Defense  Department,  it  is  $270  million; 
$50  million  is  the  State  Department  request. 
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SANCTIONS  ON  HAITI 


Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  Haiti  operation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  our  policy  now  is  a  policy  of  sanctions?  How  would  you — 
characterize  how  well  the  sanctions  are  working  against  Haiti? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have  been  very  effective  in  blocking  any 
goods  coming  in  by  sea  to  Haiti.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  back- 
door is  wide  open  and  the  goods  are  smuggled  in  through  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  in  order  for  the  sanctions  to  be  truly  effec- 
tive, we  have  to  close  that  back-door. 

And  you  probably  read  in  the  papers  the  other  day  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  actions  to  try  to  get  that  back-door  closed.  Until  that 
back-door  is  closed,  sanctions  can't  be  fully  effective.  I  do  believe 
that  we  will  get  that  back-door  reasonably  well  closed  in  the  matter 
of  days  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  cooper- 
ating with  us  on  this? 

Secretary  Perry.  They  have  been  cooperating  with  us  on  this  op- 
eration, yes.  We  still  have  yet  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
doing  this,  though.  I  want  to  be  very  clear  on  that,  and  until  we 
demonstrate  this,  I  don't  think  we  can  pocket  that 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  are  still  trying  to  convince  the  Haitian  govern- 
ment that  they  should  withdraw  and  Mr.  Aristide  would  be  rein- 
stated? Is  that  our  overall  goal  and  objective? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  what  our  policy  is  now,  and  I  personally 
believe  that  is  the  proper  policy.  We  have  put  these  sanctions  into 
place.  We  need  to  make  them  effective  and  give  them  some  time 
to  see  if  they  work. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now,  as  I  understand  it  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
paper  and  watching  the  President's  news  conference,  it  is  the  ad- 
ministration's position  that  the  President  has  authority  to  conduct 
a  military  operation,  even  without  having  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  time  when  that  decision  would  be  made?  I  know 
this  is  sensitive  now. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  President  has  said  he  would  certainly  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  on  this  issue.  There  are,  as  you  know,  con- 
stitutional issues  involved  here. 

Mr.  Murtha.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield? 

I  personally  agree  with  the  President  when  it  comes  to  deploying 
troops  in  the  military  sense.  But  when  it  comes  to  humanitarian, 
I  think  it  is  in  the  country's  best  interest  to  consult  with  Congress 
and  get  a  clear  definition  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  get  a  clear 
agreement  so  that  we  don't  have  problems.  You  know  what  prob- 
lems we  have  had  in  this  Committee  trying  to  raise  the  money 
after  the  operation  becomes  unpopular. 

Mr.  McDade.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  guess  it  was  a  year  ago  that  the  committee  at 
the  Chairman's  leadership  wrote  in  language  about  getting  in- 
volved overseas  and  the  things  we  wanted  to  know  about,  including 
cost  and  when  you  get  out  and  what  the  mission  is.  It  was  in  our 
report,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  survived  conference. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  It  did  and  the  White  House  agreed  to  it  and  so  did 
the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  This  was  an  agree- 
ment between  all  of  us. 

Mr.  McDade.  Might  have  to  put  it  in  bill  language.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  don't  know  what  the  support  would  be  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  noticed  that  yesterday  the  Senate  voted  100  to  zero  urging 
the  administration  to  seek  prior  approval.  If  there  is  any  way  to 
do  it,  I  think  we  are  in  a  much  better  position  if  you  have  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  together  on  an  issue  like  this,  and  if 
military  force  is  to  be  used  at  some  point.  I  just  want  to  make  that 
point. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  had  a  similar  discussion  this  morning  during  our 
Whip's  meeting.  Congressman  Skaggs,  who  also  serves  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  circulated  a  letter.  Some  of  us  have 
signed  and  others  have  not  signed  it. 

A  good  precedent  was  set  by  former  President  Bush  I  believe  per- 
sonally, when  he  asked  for  prior  authority  during  the  Gulf  war. 
Even  though  he  was  reluctant  to  do  it — all  Presidents  are,  when 
Congress  voted  on  it,  I  believe,  it  brought  the  country  together.  It 
is  my  view — that  the  administration  is  in  a  much  stronger  position 
if  it  has  the  Congress  representing  the  American  people  behind 
them  before  they  go  into  one  of  these  actions. 

And  I  know  the  administration  is  saying  it  has  got  inherent  au- 
thority and  that  the  President  can  do  it,  but  I  just  want  to  make 
that  point. 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Young. 

CONSULTATION  WITH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  the  President  would  be  consulting 
with  the  Congress.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  when  that  consulta- 
tion might  be?  Is  it  going  to  be  before  a  decision  is  made  or  will 
it  be  after  a  decision  is  made  and  prior  to  the  action  or  will  it  be 
sometime  even  after  that?  When  can  we  expect  the  consultation  to 
take  place? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  President  has  said  he  would  consult  with 
the  Congress  before  making  a  decision. 

RWANDA  operation 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  I  hope  that  is  the  case.  There  are  some  folks 
in  the  Congress  who  could  be  very  helpful  to  him  on  some  of  these 
issues. 

I  want  to  go  to  the  issue  of  Rwanda  first  and  your  statement  that 
this  was  a  humanitarian  effort  in  Rwanda.  In  the  beginning,  Soma- 
lia was  a  humanitarian  effort.  But  there  was  a  point  where  the  hu- 
manitarian effort  was  basically  declared  a  victory  and  then  it 
turned  into  nation-building.  Then  it  turned  into  a  disaster  for  the 
Americans  who  were  killed  there,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us, 
unnecessarily. 

What  is  the  chance  of  Rwanda  humanitarian  action  turning  into 
a  Rwanda  nation-building  or  peacekeeping? 
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Secretary  Perry.  Rwanda  started  out  a  humanitarian  operation 
and  is  going  to  end  up  as  a  humanitarian  operation.  I  want  to  point 
out  one  important  difference  while  the  objective  in  SomaHa  was  hu- 
manitarian, it  required  a  peacekeeping  operation  to  dehver  the  hu- 
manitarian suppHes  because  of  the  unsettled  security  position  of 
the  country. 

We  undertook  from  the  beginning,  a  peacekeeping  operation  in 
Somalia  in  order  to  carry  out  humanitarian  objectives.  We  are  not 
undertaking  that  in  Rwanda,  and  don't  plan  to. 

Mr.  Young.  You  are  telling  us  that  we  don't  really  anticipate  a 
need. 

Secretary  Perry.  There  may  be  a  need,  but  if  that  need  arises, 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  be  filling  that  need,  is  what  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  Young.  Maybe  you  could  explain  that  a  little  more. 

What  do  we  do?  Do  we  walk  out  of  Rwanda,  or  fly  out,  or  leave 
Rwanda  and  just  leave  it  to  whoever  is  causing  the  trouble? 

Secretary  Perry.  First  of  all,  let  me  take  the  most  positive  situa- 
tion in  which  the  security  situation  does  not  degenerate.  Even  in 
that  case,  we  want  to  start  phasing  ourselves  out  of  the  humani- 
tarian business.  We  are  there  to  provide  emergency  humanitarian 
relief  because  the  United  States  military  has  the  only  capability  in 
the  world  that  could  have  saved  that  situation. 

But  as  soon  as  we  have  that  operation  up  and  running,  we  want 
to  start  phasing  it  out  and  turning  it  over  to  the  UNICEF,  to 
UNHCR  and  the  nongovernmental  private  relief  organizations.  So 
even  if  the  security  situation  doesn't  degenerate,  we  want  to  start 
phasing  ourselves  out  of  that  military  operation. 

If  it  degenerates,  then  there  are  two  alternatives.  Either  the 
UNAMIR  force  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  security  environ- 
ment in  which  it  is  safe  for  us  to  remain,  or — in  which  case,  we 
would  continue  to  remain  until  our  mission  is  done — or  they  cannot 
maintain  security.  We  do  not  plan  to  put  in  military  forces  to  en- 
force the  stability  in  the  area,  therefore,  in  that  case,  we  would 
have  to  pull  out. 

Mr.  Young.  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  or 

Secretary  Perry.  Excuse  me,  let  me  just  be  clear.  We  do  have 
small  security  forces  just  for  self  protection  of  the  unit.  A  company 
of  MPs,  for  example,  at  Kigali-  Airport,  but  that  is  not  a  military 
force  capable  of  fighting  battles,  and  if  we  see  any  evidence  of  a 
danger  of  a  military  attack  against  our  units,  we  either  have  to 
have  somebody  else  provide  that  external  security  or  we  have  to 
pull  them  out. 

Mr.  Young.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  issue  of  the  order  of  bat- 
tle or  whatever  the  rules  of  engagement  might  be,  but  I  do  have 
a  question.  Is  there,  in  fact,  a  plan  ready  in  the  event  that  U.S. 
forces  have  to  be  withdrawn  if  hostility  erupts?  I'm  still  talking 
about  Rwanda. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Yes,  there  is  a  plan  to  withdraw  them 
from  all  those  places,  Kigali,  and  CJoma,  and  into  Entebbe.  Yes, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Young.  And  are  the  necessary  assets  available  in  place  to 
do  that  should  it  be  required? 
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Greneral  Shalikashvili.  The  necessary  reaction  forces  are  avail- 
able to  do  that. 

HAITI  OPERATION 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  go  to  Haiti  for  just  a  few  minutes  here,  be- 
cause coming  from  Florida,  as  you  can  understand,  Haiti  is  a  real 
important  issue  to  us  because  we  see  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis  much 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

And  first  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  sanctions  or  the  embargo, 
you  referred  to  it  in  both  ways.  We  understand  that  the  sanctions 
and  the  embargo  are  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  poor  folks  in 
Haiti.  Is  it  having  any  effect  whatsoever  on  the  military  leadership 
or  those  who  are  in  power  in  Haiti  today? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  the  embargo  to  date  has  had  very  lim- 
ited effect  on  the  regime  and  the  elite  in  Haiti,  partly  because  it 
has  not  been  fully  effective  because  of  the  smugglings  coming  in 
through  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  back-door.  I  think  the  finan- 
cial sanctions,  which  were  just  recently  imposed  in  the  limitation 
on  air  travel,  do  have  a  real  bite  on  the  ruling  regime,  their  fami- 
lies and  the  elite  in  their  families. 

Those  are  fairly  recently  imposed,  though,  and  therefore  that  led 
to  my  earlier  comment  that  I  think  we  need  to  give  those  some 
weeks  to  operate  before  we  can  fully  measure  whether  they  will 
have  the  desired  effect.  But  they  do  have  a  bite,  a  real  bite. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  the  ruling  regime  getting  any  assistance  from  out- 
side of  the  country?  I  am  thinking  of  any  anti-American  terrorist 
group. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  significant  assistance. 

Mr.  Young.  The  amount  of  money  in  the  request  for  the  Haiti 
operation  for  1994  is  what?  205  million? 

Mr.  Hamre.  There  is  no  request.  We  have  no  supplemental  re- 
quest for  operations  in  Haiti. 

Mr.  Young.  Excuse  me.  The  amount  of  money  committed  for 
1994. 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  the  Congress  gave  us  approximately  $50  million 
in  the  supplemental  in  the  spring  for  the  maritime  operation.  We 
have  used  $15  million  of  drawdown  authority  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  What  remains  is  approximately  $120  million. 

We  financed  half  of  that  with  the  Defense  Emergency  Response 
Fund,  funds  that  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  previous 
years.  The  remaining  $58  million  is  currently  being  financed  by  the 
Services'  O&M  accounts. 

Mr.  Young.  Am  I  understanding  correctly,  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  supposedly  going  to  make  contributions  from  their  funds 
to  this  effort? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  approximately  $125  million  of  the  total  is  what 
is  called  migrant  processing.  We  have  been  in  discussion  with  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  also  have 
responsibilities  to  finance  operations  of  this  nature.  They  have  peo- 
ple present.  We  are  working  out  through  the  auspices  of  the  0MB 
sharing  arrangements,  that  we  will  seek  reimbursement  for  those 
funds.  We  have  not  yet  received  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Young.  I  know  that  you  have  received  the  same  type  of  in- 
telligence reports  that  the  Intelligence  Committee  has,  about  some 
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of  the  individuals  involved  in  the  Haiti  issues.  And  I  assume  that 
the  President  has  received  these  same  briefings. 

It  appears  to  me  as  one  Member  of  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
that  his  direction  seems  to  ignore  some  of  the  intelligence  that  his 
own  intelligence  community  is  providing  him  dealing  with  some  of 
the  principal  players  in  the  Haiti  issue. 

Do  you  think  that  is  anywhere  near  accurate? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  can  affirm  that  the  President  reviewed  this 
intelligence  information  frequently  and  carefully.  I  am  very  uncom- 
fortable about  discussing  any  implications  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity in  an  open  hearing. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  just  dealing  with  things 
that  have  been  published  in  the  news  media  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  is  basically  ignoring  some  of  the  intelligence  infor- 
mation, but  I  understand  that  further  discussion  might  not  be 
proper  in  an  open  session. 

You  said  that  Haiti  could  become — that  it  was  initially  a  humani- 
tarian project,  but  it  could  become  peacekeeping,  in  one  of  your  ear- 
lier statements  this  afternoon. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  meant  to  say  it  is  an  operation  now  of  enforc- 
ing sanctions  and 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  what  you  said,  yes. 

Secretary  Perry.  And  humanitarian  in  terms  of  refugees  dealing 
with  the  boat  people,  but  it  could  become  peacekeeping,  yes.  That 
is  if  the  ruling  regime  were  to  leave  by  any  circumstances,  the 
United  Nations  has  authorized  a  peacekeeping  force  go  into  Haiti 
and  we  have  proposed  that  the  United  States  would  be  a  part  of 
that  peacekeeping  force. 

Mr.  Young.  I  just  have  one  last  question.  I  am  wondering  about 
all  the  discussion  about  possible  invasions,  the  various  military  ac- 
tivities that  might  take  place.  Why  don't  we  get  the  world  commu- 
nity to  suggest  that  all  sides  stand  back  and  that  we  have  another 
election  in  Haiti  as  soon  as  it  can  be  put  together?  The  United  Na- 
tions would  enforce  a  peaceful  election,  so  that  the  people  of  Haiti 
can  make  a  decision  between  whomever  the  candidates  might  be. 

In  other  words,  have  another  election,  because  the  Aristide  elec- 
tion was  some  years  ago.  Have  another  election  and  then  have  the 
world  community  try  to  enforce  the  results  of  that  election,  rather 
than  sending  Americans  over  there,  possibly  to  become  peace- 
keepers, possibly  to  become  targets  of  snipers  or  terrorist  activities, 
and  again  the  loss  of  American  lives  such  as  happened  in  Somalia, 
which  started  out  as  a  humanitarian  effort. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  I  think  we 
are  getting  into  foreign  policy,  a  little  out  of  the  realm  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mr.  Wilson. 

intervention  in  HAITI 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  seem  extremely  reluctant  to  use  the  word  in- 
vasion when  you  are  talking  about  Haiti.  Do  you  figure  they  are 
just  going  to  welcome  us  there  at  the  dock? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Would  you  like  me  to  use  that?  I  will. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  a  definition  of  invasion.  It  is  placing  your 
forces  forcibly  into  hostile  environment? 
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Secretary  Perry.  One  of  the  options  open  to  the  United  States 
is  an  intervention,  forceful  intervention  in  Haiti  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  called  invasion.  Not  only  is  that  an  option  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  an  option  for  which  we  are  ready  to  execute  if  the 
President  directs  us  to  do  it.  We  have  prepared  military  plans  that 
enable  us  to  do  that.  So  I  can  be  very  direct  on  that  point. 

I  can  be  very  direct  on  every  point  except  two  issues.  One  is 
whether  or  when  or  how  the  President  might  make  a  decision, 
since  that  is  his  decision  and  not  mine.  And  secondly,  I  am  never 
free  to  discuss  the  operational  aspects  of  our  plans  in  public.  So — 
but  that  we  have  such  a  plan,  I  will  say,  yes,  we  do. 

DEFENSE  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  perhaps  my  question  should  be  directed  to  Ms. 
Rivlin  or  Mr.  Panetta  or  the  President  himself.  I  am  certainly  not 
berating  the  Defense  Department,  But  I  have  been  in  town  21 
years  and  it  seems  to  me  from  everything  that  is  heard  and  orches- 
trated and  set,  that  we  are  setting  the  stage  to  officially  invade 
Haiti  with  American  forces  with  some  token  Argentinians.  It  looks 
to  me  like  we  are  planning  to  invade  Haiti. 

While  I  appreciate  your  frankness,  I  was  really  distressed  or  dis- 
turbed with  your  comment  earlier.  When  you  said  that  you  can- 
celed spare  parts  orders  for  three  or  four  Army  divisions  because 
of  funds? 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  I  was  listing  what  we  were  in  danger  of 
doing  if  we  did  not  get  the  reprogramming  request  and  the  supple- 
mental request  that  we  made.  In  the  absence  of  those  requests, 
with  about  two  months  left  in  the  fiscal  year,  these  other  things 
that  would  have  to  be  changed.  There  was  a  very  direct  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  of  not  getting  the  supplemental  and  what  ac- 
tions we  would  have  to  take  as  a  consequence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  sure  that  all  three  of  you  are  in  total  agree- 
ment with  me,  that  we  can't  continue  to  reduce  the  defense  budget. 
I  don't  mean  this  to  be  adversarial  to  you,  but  I  hope  that  in  your 
discussions  with  the  President  and  with  the  Security  Council,  I 
hope  that  the  three  of  you  are  forcefully  making  that  point.  De- 
fense is  really  the  only  part  of  the  budget  that  has  had  real  cuts 
in  it.  We  can't  continue  to  reduce  the  defense  budget,  invade  Haiti, 
and  deploy  troops  in  all  the  places  that  Mr.  McDade  is  talking 
about.  All  of  us  go  out  with  the  troops.  There  are  none  of  us  here 
that  don't  go  out  with  the  troops  in  the  field.  We  know  what  the 
tempo  of  operation  is  and  we  know  what  the  morale  is  and  some- 
thing has  just  got  to  give.  I  am  sure  you  know  that.  I  am  sure  you 
have  made  that  point. 

I  wish  there  was  somebody  else  in  the  administration  that  I 
could  make  my  point  more  forcefully  with.  But  you  know  the  inva- 
sion of  Haiti,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  not  going  to  be  without 
problems  anymore  than  Somalia  was  without  problems. 

And  not  only  that,  but  in  Somalia  when  our  soldiers  were  at- 
tacked and  the  atrocities  took  place  and  they  were  killed,  we  had 
those  who  were  doing  the  shooting  in  our  sights  but  we  didn't 
shoot.  For  the  United  States  to  allow  American  troops  to  be 
harmed  and  not  punish  those  that  did  the  deeds,  doesn't  make 
sense.  To  continually  cut  the  budget  and  continually  expand  the 
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tempo,  obviously,  mathematically  doesn't  make  much  sense  either. 
I  know  you  know  that.  And  I  am  not  asking  you  to  nod  your  head 
or  anything,  but  I  know  you  know  that  and  I  hope  that  point  is 
being  made  forcefully  to  the  White  House. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  say  without  equivocation  that  I  have 
ample  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  all  of  these  questions  to 
the  President  and  do.  As  does  General  Shalikashvili  who  is  as  well 
as  being  my  military  advisor  is  also  the  President's  military  advi- 
sor, and  we  have  many  discussions,  frequent  discussions  and  de- 
tailed discussions  with  the  President  on  this  whole  range  of  issues 
that  you  are  talking  about,  and  the  President  shares  many  of  the 
views  that  you  are  expressing. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yet  we  keep  cutting  the  budget  and  increasing  the 
tempo;  don't  we? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have  for  the  two  years  that  we  have  had — 
this  administration  has  been  able  to  submit  defense  budgets  fiscal 
year  1994  and  fiscal  1996.  The  budgets  that  the  Congress  have  ap- 
propriated have  been  very,  very  close  to  the  ones  that  the  President 
submitted.  That  is,  I  think  there  has  been  a  general  endorsement 
by  the  Congress  on  the  budgets  which  the  President  did  submit. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  very  hard,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  raise  the  Presi- 
dent's numbers  in  a  defense  budget.  I  don't  recall  in  history  it  ever 
having  been  done. 

Secretary  Perry.  There  has  been  a  long  history  of  cutting  the 
President's  budgets,  though. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  haven't  been  cutting  the  budget. 

Secretary  Perry.  In  earlier  years,  there  has  been  a  history  of 
cutting  the  President's  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  this  President.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  my  point.  The  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  very  close  in  judgment  of  what  the  defense  budget 
should  be. 

Mr.  Hamre.  Mr.  Wilson,  when  Congress  last  year  gave  us  addi- 
tional funds  for  pay  raises  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  then  we  followed 
through  funding  requirements  for  that,  we  presented  it  to  the 
President.  He  increased  our  budget  11.4  billion  in  December  to 
compensate  for  that.  Unfortunately,  the  President  is  subject,  just 
as  you  are,  to  the  spending  caps  in  law  that  limit  the  amount  of 
funds  that  are  available  to  us.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  within 
those  funding  caps.  It  is  hard,  but  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can, 
and  when  we  had  a  concrete  choice  and  we  asked  the  President  for 
help,  he  gave  it  to  us. 

morale  of  the  troops 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  a  general  statement,  I  don't  want  to  be  adversar- 
ial, because  I  don't  think  any  of  us  have  any  real  disagreement. 
But  as  a  general  statement,  we  know  what  the  tempo  of  operations 
is  doing  to  the  forces.  We  know  what  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
airmen's  morale  is  out  there. 

We  know  that  reenlistment  is  not  what  we  would  like  it  to  be. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  glitch  for  the  first  time  in  recruiting  qual- 
ity. If  we  allow  this  sort  of  situation  to  deteriorate  the  quality  of 
the  people  in  the  forces,  then  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  what 
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else  we  do.  That  is  where  our  capability  is.  And  I  just  hope  that 
nobody  is  making  it  look  easy  to  the  White  House. 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  will  say  that  the  concerns  you 
raise  are  ones  that  are  on  my  highest  priority,  and  I  watch  all  of 
these  issues  as  closely  as  I  can,  including  many  trips  to  the  field 
to  talk  with  both  the  troops  and  the  leaders  there. 

And  I  am  greatly  concerned  with  various  indicators  which  sug- 
gest there  might  be  a  downward  trend,  but  my  best  judgment  today 
is  that  the  morale  and  the  effectiveness  and  the  fighting  spirit  and 
the  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  Desert 
Storm? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  do.  My  concern  is  that  we  may  be  taking 
actions  today  that  will  cause  it  to  decline  two  and  three  years  from 
now,  and  I  think  I  have  a  major  responsibility  to  keep  that  from 
happening.  Issues  like  quality  of  life  for  our  troops,  which  don't  af- 
fect readiness  today  but  can  certainly  affect  it  two  or  three  years 
from  now,  because  we  start  to  lose  retention  of  our  most  able  peo- 
ple over  that  issue. 

Those  are  the  issues  that  I  am  concerned  about.  And  I  am  at  the 
moment  immersed  in  the  preparation  of  the  1996  budget,  and  that 
is  front  and  center  in  our  attentions.  What  can  we  do  not  only  in 
near-term  readiness,  but  on  the  quality  of  life  issues  so  that  we  can 
deal  with  the  medium-term  readiness. 

I  would  like  to  get  Greneral  Shali's  comments  because  he  has  clos- 
er contact  with  the  troops  than  I  have. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  share  your  concerns  about  readiness 
and  what  the  indications  are  if  we  don't  do  something  about  it. 
Watching  it  is  not  enough.  As  I  look  at  the  readiness  issue  today, 
we  have  already  discussed  that  when  we  are  sent  off  to  do  some- 
thing we  need  prompt  reimbursement.  The  other  one  is  because  of 
the  optempo  we  are  maintaining,  we  have  to  do  better  than  we  are 
doing  now  to  watch  the  length  of  the  deployments. 

There  are  two  reasons:  One  is  the  obvious  one  we  talked  about 
which  impacts  on  the  morale  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  Marines  and 
their  families.  The  other  one  is  that  on  most  deployments,  you  do 
not  do  the  proper  training  in  all  the  phases  of  your  job  that  you 
ought  to  be  doing.  So  the  longer  you  are  deployed,  you  not  only 
have  a  morale  issue  but  also  a  training  issue.  So  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

And,  for  instance,  since  I  became  Chairman,  we  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  number  of  days  that  we  keep  a  carrier  battle 
group  or  a  Marine  ready  group  in  a  Mediterranean  in  a  CENTCOM 
area  of  operations.  We  are,  as  a  result  of  my  discussion  with  the 
Chairman,  I  have  ordered  my  staff  to  relook  again  at  that  issue  to 
see  if  we  should  not  further  make  adjustments  that  I  should  then 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  is  a  third  issue  and  that  is  the  optempo  in  general,  and 
the  impact  it  has  on  the  force  in  general.  The  thing  that  we  have 
been  talking  about,  "Are  we  running  them  ragged"  kind  of  issue. 

I  think  in  order  to  solve  that  problem  and  understand  it,  we  need 
to  get  it  out  of  the  general  into  specifics,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  some  functional  areas  we  clearly  are  doing  that. 
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AW  ACS  crews,  I  am  persuaded  that  AWACS  crews  keep  meeting 
each  other  coming  and  going.  I  believe  that,  for  instance,  C-130 
crews  are  doing  the  same. 

Mr.  McDade.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Didn't  your  investigation  conclude  that  the  people  who  were 
killed  in  northern  Iraq  was  as  a  result  of  AWACS  problems,  con- 
troller directions,  et  cetera?  Take  a  look  at  it. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  would  have  to  take  a  look  at  it.  I  think 
that  clearly  that  AWACS  crew  did  not  perform  as  it  was  supposed 
to.  That  the  investigation  showed  clearly.  We  have  directed  now, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  take  a  look  specifically  whether  that  is  the  cause  of  it  or  not. 

Mr.  McDade.  As  you  were  saying,  these  youngsters  were  work- 
ing awfully  hard,  weren't  they? 

General  Shalixashvili.  The  Marines  that  go  on  these  deploy- 
ments do.  The  reason  I  say  that  we  need  to  look  at  functional  areas 
to  be  able  to  fix  it  is  because  the  same  fix  doesn't  necessarily  apply 
to  each  case.  The  only  fix  that  I  can  think  of  on  AWACS  crews, 
until  the  Air  Force  comes  back  and  reports  differently,  is  that  we 
need  to  get  more  AWACS  crews.  We  don't  need  more  AWACS  air- 
planes. 

On  the  Marines,  it  isn't  necessarily  that  issue.  We  have  to  look 
and  see  whether  they  really  need  to  spend  the  time  in  the  Medi- 
terranean that  we  are  asking  them  to  spend  now  or  whether  if  we 
shorten  that  time  and  increase  the  length  of  time  that  they  spend 
at  home  that  we  wouldn't  get  the  same  result. 

So  it  is  that  approach  that  I  am  taking  to  see  specifically  where 
the  pockets  are,  that  functional  areas,  that  "Are  we  running  them 
ragged,"  as  the  term  that  was  used,  and  what  the  specific  fix  is  for 
each  one  of  those,  because  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  fix  in  each 
particular  case. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  Mr.  Lewis. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  General,  appreciate  you  being  with  us. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Member  have  expressed  very 
clearly  many  of  the  major  concerns  that  this  Member  has.  I  do  rep- 
resent portions  of  the  Armed  Forces  directly  related  to  the  heart 
of  our  readiness  concerns.  Fort  Irwin  is  in  my  district,  the  National 
Training  Center  for  the  Army.  Twentynine  Palms  Marine  Corps 
Combat  center  also  is  in  my  District.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  hearing 
from  those  people  I  work  with  rather  regularly  that  there  are  seri- 
ous concerns  about  the  decisions  that  are  about  to  be  made  that 
would  affect  their  work. 

The  O&M  margins  are  so  thin  that  it  doesn't  take  much  time  for 
these  kinds  of  operations  to  threaten  vital  training  programs.  I 
would  urge  you  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  highest  possible  level,  be- 
cause it  is  being  felt  out  there  right  now. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Could  I  ask  specifically,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  chance  that 
the  National  Training  Center  could  be  closed  because  of  the 
present  tempo  of  operation? 

Secretary  Perry.  No. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Any  chance  it  will  be  slowed  down  and  units  won't 
be  sent  out  there  because  of  the  tempo  of  operations? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  keep  that 
from  happening.  That  is  an  option. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  think  it  is  on  that  list. 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  an  option  that  is  being  considered,  unless 
we  don't  get  the  reprogramming. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Most  of  the  troops  we  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  had 
been  to  the  National  Training  Center.  I  think  it  would  be  a  real 
difficult  thing  if  we  had  to  shut  that  place  down.  It  shows  how  im- 
portant these  funds  are. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  will  not  shut  down  the  National  Training 
Center  while  I  am  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  can  assure  you  of 
that.  That  is  an  invaluable  function  that  is  performed. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  afraid  that  the  highest  levels  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  administration,  there  may  not  be  an  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  such  training  and  retraining  to  our  readiness  effort. 
I  mean,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge,  we  absolutely 
cannot  undermine  the  progress  we  have  made  there.  And  yet  they 
included  that  on  the  list  of  possible  cuts. 

Secretary  Perry.  Both  General  Shall  and  I  strongly  endorse  the 
point  that  you  are  making  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  might  say  that  the  commitment  to  keep  that 
training  center  going,  I  make  at  any  level  of  the  budget.  I  am  not 
talking  we  have  to  have  more  funds  to  do  that.  I  will  trade  off 
other  things  in  the  budget  to  keep  that  training  center  going. 

TWENTYNINE  PALMS 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  forces  that  are 
usually  called  upon  first  when  we  have  an  emergency  are  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  their  training  center  in  Twentynine  Palms  provides 
essentially  as  the  same  thing  as  the  NTC.  Both  of  those  installa- 
tions have  such  priority  in  promoting  readiness.  Also,  my  experi- 
ence at  Fort  Huachuca  tells  me  it  is  critical  to  spend  these  dollars 
wisely — ^to  maintain  our  edge — while  funding  continues  to  shrink. 

I  was  one  of  two  or  three  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
did  not  vote  with  those  who  would  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  resolution  on  Haiti.  I  did  not  vote  in  that  direction  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  separation  of  powers  question.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  regardless  of  who  may  be  controlling  the  administra- 
tion, the  Commander  in  Chief,  is  just  that:  Our  Commander  in 
Chief. 

It  is  not  usual  for  Republican  Members  to  be  voting  to  make  the 
President  notify  Congress  first.  But  the  environment  has  been  so 
erratic,  the  lack  of  definition  of  any  mission,  any  clear  understand- 
ing of  why  we  are  there  in  the  first  place,  that  this  type  of  vote 
becomes  understandable.  I  am  wondering  whether  you  share  my 
concern  about  that,  and  whether  or  not  the  President  has  a  clear 
understanding  of  just  how  serious  an  impact  it  is  having  around 
here? 

Secretary  Perry.  Well,  I  hold  strongly  the  view  that  an  operation 
of  the  magnitude  that  is  spelled  out  in  the  U.N.  directive  on  Haiti, 
to  the  extent  the  United  States  participates  in  that,  it  is  something 
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that  should  be  done  with  the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple. So  how  that  support  is  obtained  and  how  that  consultation  is 
done  is  a  matter  for  the  President  to  determine.  But  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  consultation  has  to  be  done  and  done  in  advance. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  it  concerns  me  that  the  President  might  make 
that  decision  while  Congress  is  out  during  the  summer  recess,  and 
we  will  find  it  a  done  deal  that  we  must  then  assist  the  administra- 
tion with.  I  would  hope  that  this,  as  well  as  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers issue,  is  discussed  in  depth  at  the  highest  level. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  just  stop  at  that  point.  We  are  going  to 
close  the  hearing  because  I  know  the  Secretary  has  another  meet- 
ing shortly. 

Mr.  Secretary,  and  General  Shalikashvili,  I  think  you  understand 
our  problems  and  our  point.  I  disagree  somewhat  with  the  Mem- 
bers about  how  far  the  President  can  go.  I  think  the  President  does 
have  the  right  to  use  military  action  whenever  he  needs  to  for  na- 
tional security. 

I  certainly  endorse  the  idea  he  has  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Congress  in  order  to  have  a  successful  operation.  In  the  end,  it 
would  be  a  disaster  if  it  doesn't  work  out  because  everybody  would 
like  to  be  against  something  that  might  not  work  out  and  hates  to 
be  for  something  that  is  going  to  have  substantial  problems.  But 
I  don't  think  it  is  helpful  for  us  to  be  criticizing  when  there  may 
be  a  chance  those  military  leaders  could  leave  if  they  think  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country  is  united  in  taking  any  type  action. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Defense  Department  continue  to 
talk  about  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  so  that  the  military  leaders 
will  understand  we  are  serious  and  may  be  persuaded  to  leave. 

I  don't  think  sanctions  or  embargoes  are  going  to  be  successful. 
And  so  I  encourage  tough  talk  and  even  threat  of  invasion  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  leave. 

With  that — Mr.  Visclosky,  do  you  have  a  question? 

Have  you  voted? 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Okay. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  I  will  defer.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  have  no  other  questions.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Secretary.  Do  you  have  a  statement? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  understand  that  this  may  be  the  last  hearing 
for  Don  Richbourg,  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  he  has  always  been  a  good  friend  of  the 
Defense  Department.  He  is  a  true  professional  and  a  model  civil 
servant.  We  will  miss  him,  and  you  will  miss  him,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  had  an  eloquent  speech  that  I  was 
prepared  to  deliver  before  the  House  of  Representatives  but  only 
had  five  minutes  of  general  debate.  It  wasn't  near  enough  time  to 
explain  the  value  of  Don  Richbourg  to  the  country,  but  we  are  hav- 
ing that  speech  framed  and  bronzed  and  are  going  to  present  it  to 
him  when  he  retires.  We  are  going  to  miss  him,  no  question  about 
it,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  PERRY.  It  has  been  a  constructive  relationship  with 
him. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Thank  you  very  much.  There  will  be  additional 
questions  for  the  record. 
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The  Committee  is  adjourned. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

PERSONNEL  TEMPO  (PERSTEMPO) 

Question.  A  number  of  personnel  on  board  the  INCHON  asked 
me  why  we  are  still  doing  our  normal  6-month  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean  when  the  major  threat  (Soviet  Union)  has  dissolved 
and  at  the  moment  the  most  pressing  concern  is  in  the  Caribbean. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  experience  the  major  increases  in  contin- 
gency operations  than  we  have  to  substantially  reduce  deployments 
further.  Are  the  problems  with  Atlantic  Fleet  universal? 

Answer.  It  is  true  that  our  Navy  force  structure  has  declined, 
and  commitments  have  not  decreased.  Today,  the  Navy  is  involved 
in  contingency  operations  in  Haiti,  Bosnia,  Iraq,  Rwanda,  and  wild- 
fire support  in  the  northwest  United  States,  and  has  increased  our 
posture  in  the  Pacific.  All  of  these  operations  take  people  and 
equipment.  Each  decision  to  commit  personnel  is  a  measured  and 
considered  attempt  to  balance  national  security  requirements  with 
available  assets.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  is  a  participant  in  these  world- 
wide contingencies,  and  has  provided  forces  along  with  forces  from 
other  nations  to  help  enforce  UN-directed  sanctions  against  Haiti. 

While  the  surface  combatants  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  are  currently 
being  significantly  taxed,  the  over  PERSTEMPO  posture  for  the 
Navy  is  positive.  Both  the  numbers  of  ships  with  negative 
PERSTEMPO  (operating  greater  than  50  percent  away  from  home 
port)  and  the  numbers  of  PERSTEMPO  approved  exception  re- 
quests are  down  significantly  from  1992.  Lastly,  the  number  of 
ships  on  a  carefully  watched  list  of  ships  with  a  significant  nega- 
tive PERSTEMPO  has  been  reduced  to  one,  and  its  schedule  is 
being  carefully  managed. 

Question.  What  are  we  doing  to  reduce  the  PERSTEMPO? 

Answer.  The  Navy  has  had  a  viable  and  robust  PERSTEMPO 
Program  since  1985.  This  program  is  built  around  three  goals: 

maximum  deployment  length  of  6-months  (portal-to-portal); 
minimum  turn-around  ratio  (time  between  deplojrments)  of 
2.0:1;  and 

minimum  of  50  percent  time  in  home  port  over  a  five-year 
period  (three  years  back  plus  two  years  projected). 

The  Navy's  PERSTEMPO  Program  requires  that  exceptions  to 
the  above  goals  be  approved  only  by  the  CNO.  since  the  end  of 
Desert  Storm,  there  were  46  approved  exceptions  in  1992,  five  ap- 
proved exceptions  in  1993,  and  eleven  approved  exceptions  to-date 
in  1994.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  pre-Desert 
Storm  levels  of  numbers  of  ships  running  below  the  goal  of  50% 
time  in  home  port. 

Through  adherence  to  the  above  goals  and  measured  consider- 
ation of  every  possible  option  prior  to  approving  an  exception  re- 
quest, the  Navy's  PERSTEMPO  Program  is  working. 

Specifically,  the  Navy  has  taken  some  recent  steps  to  ensure  the 
PERSTEMPO  program  stays  on  step.  These  include: 

the  new  CNO  has  reiterated  his  dedication  to  the 
PERSTEMPO  program  and  will  not  waiver  unless  national  se- 
curity considerations  require  such  action; 
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in  an  effort  to  reduce  out-of-home  port  maintenance,  and 
time  away  from  families,  the  Atlantic  fleet  is  moving  a  floating 
drydock  to  Mayport; 

the  GUAM  Amphibious  Ready  Group  (ARG)  was  stationed  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  Sea,  allowing  the  PELELIU  ARG, 
off  Somalia,  to  return  home  on-time; 

the  future  deplo3rment  schedules  for  Atlantic  Fleet  ARGs 
were  changed  to  account  for  the  increased  force  levels  dictated 
by  the  National  Command  Authorities  off  Haiti.  These  changes 
will  allow  those  forces  to  spend  a  greater  amount  of  time  home 
prior  to  their  future  deployment  to  the  European  Area  of  Oper- 
ations; and 

the  Navy  will  be  standing-up  a  new  and  permanently  for- 
ward-deployed destroyer  squadron  staff  in  the  Central  Com- 
mand Area  of  Operations  (Persian  Gulf).  This  will  significantly 
reduce  the  short  turn-around  time  for  other  Pacific  Fleet  de- 
stroyer squadrons  staffs. 

RWANDA  SUPPLEME^^^AL 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Administration  is  requesting  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  $270  million  to  cover  the  costs  associated 
with  DoD  humanitarian  efforts  in  Rwanda.  I  understand  that  only 
$170  million  is  considered  "emergency"  at  this  time  and  the  re- 
maining $100  million  would  be  "on  hold"  until  the  President  des- 
ignates this  amount  to  be  emergency  in  nature.  I  assume  that  until 
this  supplemental  is  passed  the  Services'  operation  and  mainte- 
nance accounts  are  being  used  to  pay  the  costs  for  DoD  efforts? 
What  sort  of  activities  or  programs  are  being  deferred  or  elimi- 
nated as  a  result  of  using  the  Services  O&M  funds? 

Answer.  The  Services'  O&M  accounts  are  under  pressure  from 
many  directions,  including  the  need  to  respond  to  the  Rwanda  refu- 
gee situation.  In  order  to  free  resources  for  all  unfunded  contin- 
gency operations  (including  Rwanda)  and  to  pay  must  fund  bills 
(e.g.,  the  FY  1994  civilian  pay  raise),  the  Services  are  deferring 
other  readiness  related  items.  The  Army  has  stopped  purchase  of 
repair  parts  for  the  1st  Infantry,  4th  Infantry  and  2d  Armored  Di- 
visions, causing  the  draw  down  of  deplo3rment  stocks  and  slowing 
training  activity.  CINCLANT  Fleet  has  halted  all  scheduled  ship 
and  aircraft  engine  depot  maintenance  except  for  safety  related  re- 
pairs. The  Air  Force  is  delaying  depot  maintenance,  real  property 
maintenance  and  environmental  compliance  efforts.  Continued  de- 
ferral of  these  efforts  will  affect  the  readiness  of  our  combat  forces. 

Question.  If  this  humanitarian  effort  extends  beyond  September 
30,  1994,  will  there  be  another  supplemental  appropriations?  If  so, 
will  you  ensure  that  the  Administration  comes  in  early  with  the  re- 
quest so  that  the  Services  do  not  use  their  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds  to  pay  for  additional  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Rwanda? 

Answer.  Since  the  FY  1995  DoD  budget  contains  minimal  funds 
for  responding  to  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  tasks,  another 
supplemental  request  would  be  required.  I  am  certain  this  request 
would  be  submitted  early  in  the  year.  It  will  be  necessary  however, 
to  use  Service  O&M  funds  at  least  for  the  first  quarter  until  the 
supplemental    is    prepared    and    approved.    With    your    continued 
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strong  support,  the  Services  can  use  funds  required  for  third  and 
fourth  quarter  expenses  knowing  that  the  supplemental  will  be 
available  before  then. 

Question.  Do  you  expect  reimbursements  from  the  United  Na- 
tions to  help  defray  U.S.  costs? 

Answer.  The  United  Nations  will  reimburse  costs  of  providing 
support  they  have  requested.  For  example,  we  are  currently  re- 
sponding to  a  request  for  price  and  availability  of  transportation 
services  for  lifting  other  nations  troops  and  equipment  to  Rwanda 
for  the  UN  peacekeeping  effort.  The  UN  will  provide  reimburse- 
ment for  this  effort,  after  it  is  completed.  While  this  creates  a  cash 
flow  problem  in  this  fiscal  year,  the  U.S.  will  eventually  be  paid. 
The  UN  will  not  reimburse  the  U.S.  for  any  "voluntary"  effort.  All 
the  refugee  relief  costs  fall  into  the  voluntary  category. 

HAITI  SITUATION 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  know  that  we  appropriated 
$47.8  million  in  an  earlier  emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
to  support  the  maritime  interdiction  operations  off  Haiti.  Based  on 
the  current  operation,  how  much  would  you  estimate  is  the  cost  for 
the  Haiti  operations  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year?  What  are 
the  sources  of  funds  to  pay  these  costs? 

Answer.  The  estimate  FY  1994  costs  for  the  Haiti  migrant  proc- 
essing operation  is  $123.6  million.  We  have  used  the  Defense 
Emergency  Response  Fund  to  cover  $65.0  million  of  these  costs. 
The  remaining  amount  will  be  absorbed  from  the  Services  operat- 
ing appropriations. 

Question.  I  understand  the  Department  anticipates  reimburse- 
ment of  $140  million  for  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  State  De- 
partment. Will  the  Department  receive  these  reimbursements  from 
State  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Answer.  The  amount  to  be  received  from  the  Department  of  State 
is  still  being  negotiated.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Department 
will  get  reimbursed  by  the  end  of  FY  1994. 

Question.  Did  the  Services  use  their  O&M  funds  to  cover  these 
costs?  If  the  State  Department  does  not  reimburse  DoD,  how  will 
this  effect  the  Services'  O&M  funding  at  this  late  date? 

Answer.  The  Services,  primarily  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
will  have  to  absorb  approximately  $59  million  in  FY  1994  if  the  De- 
partment does  not  get  reimbursed  from  State.  The  affect  of  not  re- 
ceiving the  additional  funding  will  result  in  deferral  of  real  prop- 
erty maintenance  and  depot  maintenance. 

Question.  If  the  Haiti  operation  runs  into  the  next  fiscal  year, 
how  does  the  Administration  plan  to  pay  for  this  operation? 

Answer.  Depending  on  the  cost  of  the  operation  the  Department 
has  three  options:  absorb  the  costs;  submit  a  reprogramming  re- 
quest; or  seek  additional  funding  through  a  FY  1995  supplemental. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  many  troops  are  in  the  Haiti  oper- 
ation? 

Answer.  Currently  there  are  9,373  troops  involved  in  the  Haiti 
operation;  3,237  involved  with  migrant  processing  and  6,136  in- 
volved with  maritime  interdiction. 
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U.S.  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN  RWANDA 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  America's  immediate  goals  in  the  crisis 
caused  by  the  flow  of  refugees  from  Rwanda  are  self-evident,  but 
would  you  address  the  issue  of  our  intermediate  and  longer  term 
goals? 

Answer.  America's  immediate  goal  is  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  Rwandan  refugees.  Our  intermediate  goals  will  focus  on  assist- 
ing the  international  community  (UNHCR,  UNDP,  UNAMIR)  and 
NGOs  to  establish  and  maintain  their  humanitarian  support  effort. 
In  the  long-term,  the  USG  seeks  ( 1)  a  stable,  functioning,  viable  de- 
mocracy in  Rwanda  with  guarantees  of  majority  and  minority 
rights,  (2)  return  of  most  refugees  from  neighboring  countries,  (3) 
disestablishment  of  Hutu  militias  and  former  FAR  units  outside 
and  inside  of  Rwanda,  and  (4)  maintenance  of  regional  stability. 
DoD's  role  in  this  long-term  strategy  would  be  limited  to  such  ef- 
forts as  military  training  and  education  programs. 

Question.  Unless  the  ongoing  ethnic  strife  in  Rwanda  comes  to 
some  resolution,  won't  the  refugee  crisis  remain  ongoing? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  refugees  will  remain  in  neighboring  countries 
until  they  are  confident  that  there  are  adequate  guarantees  of  se- 
curity for  their  return.  Our  policy  will  emphasize  standing  up 
UNAMIR  quickly  so  the  UN  can  help  ensure  the  new  government 
adheres  to  human  rights  and  provides  an  environment  to  which  the 
refugees  are  willing  to  return. 

SECURITY  FOR  U.S.  FORCES 

Question.  What  is  the  current  size  and  capability  of  Hutu  and 
Tutsi  (RPF)  military  units,  and  where  are  they? 

Answer.  Hutu  Military.  On  17  July  1994,  the  bulk  (approxi- 
mately 20,000)  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Rwanda  (FAR)  in  northwest- 
em  Rwanda  fled  to  Goma,  Zaire  as  intact  combat  units,  bringing 
with  them  their  heavy  weapons  (totals  and  types  of  equipment  un- 
known). The  primary  reason  given  by  the  FAR  for  this  retreat  was 
a  severe  shortage  of  ammunition  and  heavy  weapons  to  sustain  the 
fight  against  the  RPA . 

Question.  How  many  U.S.  troops  do  you  ultimately  plan  to  send 
to  Kigali,  the  capital  of  Rwanda,  and  how  many  will  be  stationed 
in  the  various  "way  stations"  within  Rwanda?  How  many  U.S. 
troops  will  directly  support  this  operation  in  areas  outside  of  Rwan- 
da? 

Answer.  Port  operations  in  Kigali  will  require  200-300  U.S. 
troops.  These  troops  will  form  the  basis  upon  which  an  expanded 
logistics  operation  can  be  built,  if  needed,  probably  using  contractor 
support.  Currently,  we  have  just  over  2000  personnel  deployed  in 
operation  SUPPORT  HOPE,  with  approximately  200  in  Kigali.  We 
might  be  called  upon  to  provide  logistical  support  to  the  UN  as  it 
begins  to  set  up  the  way  stations.  We  do  not  anticipate  being  di- 
rectly involved  in  their  operation. 

Question.  How  big  is  the  danger  that  the  U.S.  presence  in  Kigali 
will  be  viewed  by  the  Hutu  majority  as  U.S.  support  for  the  Tutsis? 

Answer. . 
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Question.  How  many  "way  stations"  do  you  anticipate  setting  up 
and  what  number  of  U.S.  personnel  do  you  expect  would  be  de- 
ployed at  a  typical  "way  station?" 

Describe  to  the  committee  the  functions  that  would  be  conducted 
at  these  "way  stations." 

Answer.  If  way  stations  are  set  up,  they  will  be  run  by  UNHCR, 
NGOs  and  volunteers.  We  have  no  current  plans  to  assign  U.S.  per- 
sonnel at  way  stations  or  to  move  beyond  providing  logistical  sup- 
port at  Kigali's  airport.  In  Rwanda,  local  distribution  of  supplies 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  UNHCR  and  NGOs;  we  will  focus  on 
our  strengths  in  strategic  transport  and  wholesale  distribution. 

Question.  How  will  security  be  provided  for  the  U.S.  troops  in 
Kigali  and  the  "way  stations"  and  by  whom? 

Answer.  Currently,  a  reinforced  platoon  (44  soldiers)  of  Army 
military  police  is  providing  security  at  Kigali  Airport  for  the  U.S. 
personnel  based  there.  This  element  will  be  replaced  over  the 
weekend  of  20  August  by  an  Air  Force  security  police  element  of 
the  same  size.  The  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  maintains  a  company 
size  quick  reaction  force  from  the  3-325  Airborne  Infantry  Battal- 
ion at  Entebbe,  Uganda  to  support  the  JTF  area  of  operations. 

There  are  no  plans  for  U.S.  military  personnel  to  man  the  way 
stations  in  Rwanda. 

Question.  Will  any  U.S.  personnel  be  stationed  in  Rwanda  out- 
side of  the  Kigali  airport  before  UN  security  personnel  are  de- 
ployed? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  When  will  UN  security  forces  be  deployed? 

Answer.  UNAMIR  will  be  responsible  for  providing  security  in- 
side Rwanda,  including  security  for  the  LTSIHCR  run  "way  sta- 
tions." The  deployment  of  UNAMIR,  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  of  31  May  1994,  will  occur  in  three  phases. 

Phase  I:  Ghanaian  battalion  (850  personnel)  equipped  and  de- 
ployed into  Sector  4  (south-west  Rwanda); 

Phase  II:  Deploy  two  additional  combat  battalions  into  Sector  4, 
elements  of  the  combat  service  support  force; 

Phase  III:  Deploy  remaining  support  units  and  additional  infan- 
try contingents. 

Phase  I  is  complete;  phase  II  will  be  completed  by  25  August 
1994;  and,  phase  III  could  begin  as  early  as  29  August  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Zambian  forces.  As  of  22  August  1994,  there  are 
approximately  3,680  troops  in  UNAMIR.  This  number  includes  ap- 
proximately 140  UN  Military  Observers,  1,240  Combat  Service 
Support  (CSS)  personnel  and  2,300  infantry.  By  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, there  could  be  as  many  as  5,500  personnel  in  UNAMIR  (140 
UNMOs,  1,400  CSS,  and  3,900  infantry). 

TIMEFRAME  FOR  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT 

Question.  Secretary  Perry,  approximately  what  time  frame  do 
you  feel  is  necessary  before  U.S.  objectives  are  attained  in  Rwanda? 

Answer.  Our  national  objectives  of  a  peaceful,  democratic  Rwan- 
da that  serves  as  a  source  of  stability  in  Central  Africa  will  take 
a  long  time  to  achieve.  However,  I  believe  DoD's  mission — as  fund- 
ed by  the  Supplemental  request — can  be  achieved  largely  by  no 
later  than  30  September. 
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The  President  directed  DoD  to  use  our  unique  capabilities  to 
"jump  start"  the  humanitarian  assistance  effort.  Specifically,  we 
were  charged  to  expand  regional  airfield  capacities  to  receive, 
transfer  and  distribute  food,  medicines  and  other  supplies  to  those 
in  need  and  to  establish  a  safe  water  supply  and  distribute  as 
much  water  as  possible  to  those  at  risk.  We  have  made  substantial 
strides  towards  those  objectives  and  continue  to  do  so  daily. 

While  some  of  our  personnel  may  need  to  remain  in  the  area  to 
provide  expertise  in  areas  such  as  water  purification  and  airport 
operations,  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  expect  to  have  turned 
over  virtually  all  of  our  operations  to  the  UNHCR,  other  inter- 
national relief  organizations,  and  humanitarian  PVOs. 

Question.  What  are  your  views  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  inclusion  of  an  October  1  deadline  for  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Rwanda? 

Answer.  I  oppose  it.  I  expect  to  have  the  vast  majority  of  our 
forces  out  of  Africa  by  that  date.  However,  we  may  need  some  ex- 
perts in  areas  such  as  airfield  operations  and  water  purification  to 
remain  beyond  30  September.  Therefore,  we  need  a  certain  amount 
of  flexibility,  which  such  a  deadline  would  not  afford  to  us. 

Question.  What  level  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  would  be  need- 
ed to  attain  the  objectives  included  in  the  UN  resolutions? 

Answer.  As  outlined  in  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 918  and  925,  there  are  two  objectives  of  the  UN  peacekeeping 
force.  The  first  is  to  contribute  to  the  security  and  protection  of  dis- 
placed persons,  refugees  and  civilians  at  risk  in  Rwanda,  including 
through  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  where  feasible,  of  se- 
cure humanitarian  areas.  The  second  is  to  provide  security  and 
support  for  the  distribution  of  relief  supplies  and  humanitarian  re- 
lief operations.  In  order  to  obtain  these  objectives,  the  Secretary- 
General,  with  the  advice  of  the  UNAMIR  Force  Commander  Gen. 
Romeo  Dallaire,  outlined  the  following  concept  of  operations: 

UNAMIR  forces  will  be  deployed  into  five  sectors. 

In  Sector  1  (north-east):  1  engineer  company; 

In  Sector  2:  (south-east):  1  reinforced  motorized  company; 

In  Sector  3  (south):  1  reinforced  motorized  company; 

In  Sector  4  (south-west):  3  mechanized/motorized  infantry  battal- 
ions; 

In  Sector  5  (north-west)  1  mechanized/motorized  infantry  battal- 
ion. 

Including  support  elements,  the  force  total  for  the  operation 
comes  to  the  mandated  level  of  5,500.  Under  the  current  security 
condition  in  Rwanda,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  force  will 
not  obtain  the  objectives  outlined  above. 

Question.  I  understand  that  thousands  more  Rwandans  are  flee- 
ing to  Tanzania  and  Burundi  per  day.  There  are  about  a  million 
more  Rwandans  at  the  camps  where  French  troops  are  presently 
located.  Do  you  see  our  humanitarian  efforts  extending  to  these 
other  areas? 

Answer.  UNAMIR  forces  will  replace  French  forces  as  they  de- 
part the  Safe  Zone.  Our  support  will  come  in  the  form  of  overall 
assistance  to  the  humanitarian  effort  which  involves  facilitating 
the  stand-up  of  UNAMIR  and  running  the  logistics  hub  at  Kigali 
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airport.  DoD  personnel  will  not  be  involved  in  setting  up  way  sta- 
tions or  participating  as  members  of  UNAMIR. 

AIRLIFT  "mix"  for  RWANDA 

Question.  Describe  to  the  Committee  in  general,  and  provide  de- 
tails for  the  record,  on  the  "mix"  of  airlift  aircraft  that  you  will  be 
using  for  the  Rwandan  relief  effort. 

Answer.  The  mix  of  aircraft  for  the  Rwandan  relief  effort  has 
been  10  percent  commercial  aircraft  (LlOO,  DC862,  DC863,  B747) 
and  90  percent  military  aircraft  (C-5,  C-141). 

Question.  How  extensively  do  you  anticipate  using  the  C-141s  for 
this  effort? 

Answer.  The  C-141  aircraft  will  be  used  extensively.  We  antici- 
pate it  will  carry  about  55  percent  of  military  airlift  requirements. 

Question.  To  what  extent  will  you  use  the  Civilian  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  (CRAF)  program  for  transportation  for  this  emergency? 

Provide  for  the  record  the  typical  cost  for  paying  private  industry 
to  airlift  material  to  Rwanda  as  opposed  to  using  DoD  airlift. 

Answer.  There  are  currently  no  plans  to  activate  the  Civilian  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  program  for  this  emergency. 

The  typical  cost  for  paying  private  industry  to  airlift  material 
(DCS)  from  CONUS  to  central  Africa  is  $185,000,  while  the  cost  for 
military  airlift  (C-141)  would  be  $65,000.  Commercial  aircraft  are 
useful  for  moving  passengers  and  bulk  cargo  but  require  more  ma- 
terial handling  equipment  than  military  aircraft. 

Question.  Assuming  the  Rwandan  relief  effort  turns  out  to  be 
fairly  long  term,  wouldn't  it  be  economical  to  transport  food  and 
equipment  by  ship  to  the  nearest  port  and  then  transfer  it  by  air 
from  the  port  to  the  Rwandan  region? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  is  more  economical  to  transport  food  and  equip- 
ment by  ship  to  the  nearest  port  and  then  transfer  it  by  air  from 
the  port  to  the  Rwandan  region.  However,  initial  and  urgent  re- 
quirements are  best  met  by  airlift  (first  20-30  days). 

One  ship  (American  Condor)  delivered  World  Food  Program 
(WFP)  vehicles  to  Mombasa,  Kenya  on  8  August  1994.  Some  of 
these  vehicles  were  airlifted  to  Kigali,  Rwanda  and  Entebbe,  Ugan- 
da as  requested  by  WFP,  and  the  remainder  were  driven  to  Goma, 
Zaire  by  WFP  personnel.  There  is  currently  one  ship  (American 
Cormorant)  anchored  at  Mombasa  and  three  ships  (Green  Harbor, 
Cape  Wrath,  and  Jeb  Stuart)  at  sea  within  50  miles  of  Mombasa. 
At  this  time,  there  are  no  plans  to  download  these  ships.  If  the  de- 
cision is  made  to  download  the  ships,  cargo  will  be  moved  inland 
by  truck,  rail,  and  theater  airlift. 

U.N.  POLICY  FOR  RWANDA 

Question.  What  are  the  key  components  of  the  UN  resolutions  re- 
garding Rwanda? 

Answer.  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  918,  passed 
on  17  May  1994,  authorized  the  UNAMIR,  operating  under  Chap- 
ter 6  of  the  UN  Charter,  to  a  maximum  strength  of  5,500.  The 
mandate,  renewed  by  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
925  of  8  June  1994,  expires  on  29  December  1994.  Its  mission  is 
to: 
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Contribute  to  the  security  and  protection  of  displaced  persons, 
refugees  and  civilians  at  risk  in  Rwanda,  including  through  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance,  where  feasible,  of  secure  humani- 
tarian areas; 

Provide  security  and  support  for  the  distribution  of  relief  sup- 
plies and  humanitarian  relief  operations; 

Act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  parties  in  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure their  agreement  to  a  ceasefire; 

Continue  to  monitor  the  Uganda  border  to  prevent  arm  ship- 
ments from  coming  into  Rwanda. 

United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  918  established  an 
arms  embargo  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter.  Member 
states  are  required  to  police  themselves. 

On  21  July  1994,  the  Security  Council  approved  the  French  de- 
ployment to  Rwanda  for  humanitarian  reasons.  The  mission,  au- 
thorized by  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  929,  gives 
the  French  Chapter  VII  peace  enforcement  ROE.  The  mission  was 
authorized  for  two  months. 

The  Security  Council  adopted,  on  July  1,  1994,  Resolution  935  es- 
tablishing an  impartial  Commission  of  Experts  to  examine  and 
analyze  information  on  violations  of  International  Humanitarian 
Law,  including  possible  acts  of  genocide  in  Rwanda. 

Question.  What  level  of  forces  for  a  UN  peacekeeping  mission  has 
been  committed  so  far?  And  when  will  deployments  start? 

Answer.  While  the  current  UN  Resolution  mandates  a  level  of 
5,500  personnel,  over  7,000  people  have  been  committed  to 
UNAMIR.  Deployment  of  these  personnel  has  already  begun  and, 
as  of  22  August  1994,  there  were  approximately  3700  personnel  in 
UNAMIR.  Deplo5rment  of  contingents  from  Great  Britain,  Australia 
and  Ethiopia  are  ongoing.  Deployments  of  contingents  from  Zambia 
and  Tunisia  are  expected  to  begin  in  the  next  several  weeks.  By 
the  end  of  September,  it  is  estimated  that  there  could  be  the  man- 
dated 5,500  personnel  in  Rwanda  as  part  of  UNAMIR. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Question.  Put  into  historical  perspective  for  the  Committee  the 
extent  of  the  conflict  between  the  Tutsis  and  Hutus. 

Answer.  The  area  now  known  as  Rwanda  was  first  inhabited  by 
Hutu  farmers.  The  Hutus  were  invaded  from  the  north  in  about 
the  15th  century  by  warrior  Tutsi  tribes.  Since  the  Hutu  had  no 
hope  of  defeating  the  Tutsis,  they  agreed  to  serve  their  Tutsi 
"lords"  in  exchange  for  protection  and  a  share  of  cattle.  This  feudal 
arrangement  lasted  until  1959,  when  the  Hutus  rebelled  and 
gained  control  of  the  government.  Many  Tutsi  fled  to  neighboring 
countries.  The  Hutus  have  dominated  the  Rwandan  government 
since  1959. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Tutsis  have 
dominated  the  Hutus  since  the  15th  century — is  that  basically  ac- 
curate. 

Answer.  In  Rwanda,  the  Tutsis  dominated  the  Hutus  from  the 
15th  century  until  1959. 

Question.  There  have  been  periodic  outbursts  of  violence  between 
these  two  tribes  in  recent  decades  including:  massacre  of  100,000 
in  1959;  and  20,000  in  1962. 
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Answer.  Yes,  but  about  150,000  were  killed  in  1959. 

Question.  Finally,  could  you  confirm  for  the  record  that  approxi- 
mately 500,000  have  been  massacred  in  Rwanda  since  April? 

Answer.  At  least  500,000  have  been  massacred  since  April,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  Tutsi,  but  moderate  Hutus  were  targeted 
too. 

Question.  Which  group  started  the  most  recent  wave  of  violence? 

Answer.  The  death  of  Hutu  President  Habyarimana  was  used  as 
a  pretext  for  Hutu  extremists  to  launch  a  campaign  of  violence  on 
Tutsis  and  moderate  Hutus. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  many  troops  are  involved  in  the 
Haiti  operation?  Will  you  state  the  goal  and  objective  of  the  U.S. 
concerning  Haiti? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  committed  significant 
resources  to  migrant  interdiction  operations  off  the  coast  of  Haiti. 
At  the  present  time,  the  DoD  has  9,409  personnel  committed  to 
Haitian  operations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  fully  supports  the  President's  goal  of 
restoring  democratic  rule  in  Haiti.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  we  have 
played,  and  will  continue  to  play,  an  active  role.  DoD's  specific  par- 
ticipation is  to:  (1)  provide  support  for  migrant  interdiction  and  ref- 
ugee processing,  (2)  help  enforce  UN  sanctions,  (3)  provide  security 
for  U.S.  personnel  in  Haiti,  and  (4)  support  deployment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  UN  sanctioned  mission  in  Haiti  once  political  settlement 
has  been  achieved. 

Question.  On  a  recent  inspection  trip  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  the 
military  personnel  conducting  the  processing  of  Haitian  refugees 
stated  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  16,000  refugees  in  Cuba 
were  from  five  small  towns  in  Haiti.  Provide  for  the  record  any  in- 
formation you  have  on  this  aspect  of  the  refugee  flow. 

Answer.  In  general,  the  Haitian  migrants  at  Guantanamo  hail 
largely  from  the  area  known  as  the  southern  claw.  Due  to  its  loca- 
tion and  comparatively  weak  (even  by  Haitian  standards)  economy, 
the  majority  of  the  boat  people  come  from  this  region  of  Haiti.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  responsible  for  screening  Haitian  mi- 
grants upon  arrival  at  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Station.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  maintains  the  data  bases  on  the 
migrants  and  would  be  better  placed  to  provide  the  response  to  this 
question. 
[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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